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PREFACE. 


THE  following  Collection  of  Letters  is  a  part  of  a  design,  which  the 
Editor  had  formed,  to  select  and  publish,  in  large  volumes,  such 
compositions,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  as  he  judged  might  be  useful  to 
young  persons,  by  conducing  to  their  improvement  in  their  own  language, 
while  they  were  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancients,  and  pur- 
suing all  other  accomplishments  of  a  liberal  education-. 

The  two  first  parts  of  his  plan.  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 
already  published,  and  repeatedly  printed,  have  been  received  with  a  degree 
of  favour,  which  evinces  that  the  preconceived  idea  of  their  utility  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  experience. 

Animated  by  their  good  reception,  the  Editor  determined  to  proceed  in 
his  design,  and  to  add,  in  a  similar  volume,  a  copious  Collection  of  Letters. 
It  occurred  to  him,  that  no  literary  exercise  is  in  such  constant  request  as 
Letter-writing.  All  are  not  to  be  Poets,  Orators,  or  Historians  ;  but  all,  at 
least  above  the  lowest  rank,  are  to  be  sometimes  Letter-writers.  The  daily 
intercourse  of  common  life  cannot  be  duly  preserved  without  this  mode  of 
communication.  That  much  pleasure,  and  much  advantage,  of  various 
liinds,  is  derived  from  it,  is  obvious  and  inconlestible.  Every  emer- 
gence furnishes  occasion  for  it.  It  is  necessary  to  friendship,  and  to  love; 
to  interest,  and  to  ambition.  In  every  pursurt,  and  inevery  department  of 
polished  life,  to  write  Letters  is  an  indispensable  requisite;  and  to  write 
ihem  well,  a  powerful  recommendation.  By  epistolary  correspondence 
the  most  important  business,  commercial,  political,  and  private,  is  usually 
transacted.  Who  is  there,  who  at  some  period  of  his  life,  finds  it  not  of  con- 
sequence to  him  to  draw  up  an  address  with  propriety,  to  narrate  an  event, 
to  describe  a  character  faithfully,  or  to  write  letters  of  complioient,  condo- 
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lencc,  or  congratulation  r  Many  natives  of  this  country  spend  their  youth 
in  foreign  chraes.  How  greatly  does  it  contribute  to  raise  their  characters 
at  home,  when  they  are  able  to  write  judicious  letters  lo  their  relations, 
their  friends,  their  patrons,  and  their  employers? ,  A  clear,  a  discreet,  and 
an  elegant  letter,  establishes  their  character  in  their  native  country,  while 
perhaps  their  persons  are  at  the  distance  of  the  antipodes,  raises  esteem 
among  all  who  read  it,  and  often  lays  a  foundation  for  future  eminence. 
It  goes  before  them,  like  a  pioneer,  and  smooths  the  road,  and  levels  th^ 
hill  that  leads  up  to  honour  and  to  fortune. 

Add  to  these  considerations,  that,  as  an  easy  exercise  to  improve  the 
style,  and  prepare  for  that  composition,  which  several  of  the  profeRsiona 
require,  nothing  is  more  advantageous  than  the  practice  pf  letter- writing 
at  an  early  age. 

In  every  view  of  the  subject,  letter- writing  appeared  to  the  Editor  so 
useful  and  important,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  render  a  more  accept- 
able service  to  young  students,  than  to  present  them  with  a  great  variety  of 
epistolary  models,  comprized,  for  their  more  convenient  use,  in  one  capa- 
cious volume;  Models  in  art  are  certainly  more  instructive  than  rules ;  as 
examples  in  life  are  more  efficacious  than  precepts.  Rules  indeed  for  letter- 
writing,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance,  appear  to  be  little  more  than 
the  idle  effusions  of  pedantry  ;  the  superfluous  inventions  of  ingenuity  mis- 
employed. The  letters,  which  the  writers  of  rules  have  given  as  examples 
for  imitation,  are  often  nothing  more  than  mere  centos  in  the  expression, 
and  servile  copies  in  the  sentiments.  They  have  nothing  in  them  of  the 
healthy  hue  and  lively  vigour  of  nature.  They  resemble  puny  plants  raised 
in  a  clime  ungenial,  by  the  gardener's  incessant  labour,  yet  possessing,  af- 
ter all,  neither  beauty,  flavour,  nor  stamina  for  duration. 

The  few  rules  necessary  in  the  art,  as  it  is  called,  of  Letter-writing,  are 
tiuch  as  will  always  be  prescribed  to  itself,  by  a  competent  share  of  common 
sense,  duly  informed  by  a  common  education,  A  regard  must  always  be 
shewn  to  time,  place,  and  person.  He  who  has  good  sense  will  of  course 
observe  these  things;  and  he  who  has  it  not,  will  not  learn  to  observe 
them  by  the  rules  of  rhetoricians.  But  to  assist  invention  and  to  promote 
order,  it  may  be  sometimes  expedient  to  make,  in  the  mind,  a  division  of 
Letter  into  three  parts,  the  Aristotelian  beginning,  middle,  and  end:  or  i 
Other  words,  into  the  exordium  or  introd taction,  the  statement,  proposition 
or  narrative,  and  the  conclusion. 
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The  exordium  or  introduction  should  be  employed,  not  indeed  wijLh  the 
furraality  of  rhetoric,  but  with  the  ease  of  natural  politeness  and  bene- 
volence, in  conciliating  esteem,  favour,  and  attention;  the  proposition  or 
narrative,  in  slating  the  business  with  clearness  and  precision  ;  the  conclu- 
sion, in  confirming  what  has  been  premised,  in  making  apologies,  in  ex- 
tenuating offence,  and  in  cordial  expressions  of  respect  and  affection;  but 
U  Jthere  any  thing  in  these  precepts  not  already  obvious  to  common  sense  ? 

As  to  the  epistolary  style,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  those  who 
wish  to  confine  it  to  the  easy  and  familiar  have  formed  too  narrow  ideas 
of  epistolary  composition.  The  Epistle  admits  every  subject:  and  every 
subject  has  its  appropriate  style.  Ease  h  not  to  be  confounded  with  negli- 
gence. In  the  most  familiar  LeLler  on  the  commonest  subject,  an  Attic 
Bealoess  is  required.  Ease  in  writing,  like  ease  in  dress,  notwithstanding 
all  its  charms,  is  but  too  apt  to  degenerate  to  the  carelessness  of  the  sloven. 
In  the  daily  attire  of  a  gentleman,  gold  lace  may  not  be  requisite;  but  rags 
or  filth,  are  still  less  to  be  borne.  In  the  face,  paint  is  not  to  be  approved ; 
but  cleanliness  cannot  be  neglected,  without  occasioning  still  greater  dis-. 
^ust  than  rouge  and  ceruse. 

That  epistolary  style  is  clearly  the  be»t,  whether  easy  or  elaborate,  simple 
or  adorned,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  subject,  to  time,  to  place,  and  to 
person;  which,  upon  grave  and  momentous  topics,  is  solemn  and  dignified; 
on  common  themes,  terse,  easy,  and  only  not  careless;  on  little  and  trifling 
matters,  gay,  airy,  lively,  and  facetious;  on  jocular  subjects,  sparkling  and 
humorous ;  in  formal  and  complimentary  addresses,  embellished  with 
rhetorical  figure^,  and  finished  with  polished  periods;  in  persuasion,  bland, 
insinuating,  and  ardent;  in  exhortation,  serious  and  sententious;  on  pros- 
perous affairs,  open  and  joyous;  on  adverse,  pensive  and  tender.  A  differ* 
ent  style  is  often  necessary  on  the  same  topics,  to  old  people  and  to  young . 
to  men  and  to  women ;  to  rich  and  to  poor ;  to  the  great,  and  to  the 
little;  to  scholars  and  to  the  illiterate;  to  strangers  and  to  familiar  com- 
panions. And  thus  indeed  might  one  proceed  to  great  extent  with  alj 
the  parade  of  precept;  but  though  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be 
repeated,  may  be  certainly  true,  yet  it  is  all  suflEiciently  obvious  to  that 
COMMON  SENSE,  whose  claims  ought  at  all  times  to  be  asserted  against  the 
encroachments  of  pedantic  tyranny*. 

A  good 

•'  Tte  writes  on  the  epistolary  art  divide  Epistles  into  various  kin^s  : 
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A  good  underslanding,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,   improved  by 
reading  the  best  writers,    by  accurate  observalion  of  men  and  manners, 
and  above  j.II,    by  use  and  practice,    will    be  sufficient    to   lonn  an  ac- 
complished Letter- writer,  without  restraining  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  and 
the  flights  of  his  fancy,  by  a  rigid  observance  of  the  line  and  rule.     The 
best  Letters,  and  indeed  the  best  compositions  of  every  kind,  were  produced 
before  tlie  boasted   rules  to  teacli   how  to  write  liiem  were  written  or  in- 
vented.    The  rules  prescribed  by  critics  for  writing  Letters  are  so  minute 
and  particular,  as  to  remind  one  of  the  recipts  in  Hannah  Glasse's  Cookery. 
They  pretend  to  teach  how  to  express  thoughts  on  paper  with  a  mechanical 
process,  similar  to  that  in  which  ihe  culinary  authoress  instructs  her  dis- 
ciples in  the  composition  of  a  minced-pye. 

It  is  indeed  a  remark,  confirmed  by  long  experience,  that  merchants, 
men  of  business,  and  particularly  the  ladies,  who  have  never  rctid,  or 
even  heard  of  the  rules  of  an  Erasmus,  a  Fives,  a  Meickivr  Junius,  or  a 
Lipsius,  write  letters  with  admirable  ease,  perspicuity,  propriety,  and  ele- 
gance ;  far  better,  in  every  respect,  than  some  of  the  most  celebrated  dic- 
tators of  rules  to  teach  that  epistolary  correspondence,  which  themselve* 
could  never  successfully  practise.  The  learned  Manutius,  who  had  studied 
every  rule,  used  to  employ  a  month  in  writing  a  Letter  of  moderate  length, 
which  many  an  English  lady  could  surpass  in  an  hour. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  mention,  for  the  honour  of  the 
ladies,  that,  according  to  learned  authors,  the  very  first  Letter  that  was  ever 
written,  was  written  by  a  lady.  Clemens  Ahxandrinus  and  Tatiuu  also,  who 
copies  from  Hellanicus  the  historian*,  expressly  affirm,  that  the  first  Epistle 
ever  composed  was  the  production  of  Atossa,  a  Persian  Empress,  The  learn- 
ed 

EPISTOLA  SUNT. 

CommendatiCia: — Communkatorioe — Cohort  at  or  ict,  quo  pertinent-^Suasorice  Disiua~ 
sortie — Petitorice — Qwsolatorive — OJJicioscc — Conciliaturia — Mandaioria — Gratula- 
tarite — Laudatorice — lieprehevsorice — Gratiarum  actiones — Ntaicvpnturia:  sen  Dcdka~ 

toricc — Accusatonx  seu  expostulntoriie — Querufw  ^  indlgnaturiw — Comwinatorix 

Nunciatorice — Deminciatoria' — jilui^inutka' — Jucosai. 

But  these  distinctions  displ;))'  more  of  obtentation  than  they  funiisli  of  utility. 
Every  man  of  sense  must  know  the  tendency  of  his  Letter,  from  which  it  takes  its 
technical  name,  though  he  raay  not  have  heard  the  rhetorician's  HjipeJIation  of  it. 
To  persons,  however,  who  read  with  a  critical  eye,  il  may  not  be  unpleasant  to 
class  letters  under  some  of  the  titles  in  the  above  table,  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
enlarge. 

1  refer  the  reader,  who  is  curious  to  learn  what  critics  have  written  on  the  art  of 
writing  letters,  to  Erasmus's  very  ingenious  treatise,  "  JJe  conscribendis  Epistolis  " 
where  he  will  find  much  to  entertain  him.  The  genius  of  Krusnuis  did-jses  a  sun- 
shine over  the  dreary  fields  of  didactic  information. 

At'o'c*  Ji  e»f*«  avrp  sir.     TatIAN.  Urat.  contra  C'i;L\u^. 
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edDodwell,  as  well  as  others,  controverts  the  fact;  and  many  suppose  that 
the  Letter  which  Homer's  Prajlus  gave  to  Bellerophon,  as  well  as  tnai  u  hich 
David  sent  to  accomplish  the  Death  of  Uriah,  preceded  the  Letter  of  Alossa. 
Without  entering  into  a  chronological  discussion,  one  may  assert  the  proha- 
bility,  that  a  lady  was  the  first  writer  of  Letters;  as  ladies  have,  in  modera 
times,  displayed  peculiar  grace  and  spirit  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
Dodwell's  opinion  required  not  the  learning  of  Dodwell  to  support  it,  when 
he  supposes  that  Epistles  were  written  in  some  form  or  other,  as  soon  as  the 
art  of  marking  thoughts  by  written  signs  was  discovered  and  divulged. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  any  longer  on  topics,  either  obvious  of  them- 
selves, or  rather  curious  than  useful,  it  is  more  expedient  to  ifiform  the 
Reader,  what  he  is  to  expect  in  the  subsequent  volume. 

The  First  Book  in  the  collection  is  formed  from  the  Letters  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny.  To  attempt  to  raise  their  characters  by  praises  at  this  period,  after 
the  world  has  agreed  in  the  admiration  of  them  near  two  thousand  years, 
would  be  no  less  superfluous,  than  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  on  the  sun,  or 
to  describe  the  beauties  of  the  rainbow.  From  them  iheir  most  entertaining 
Letters,  and  such  as  have  a  reference  to  familiar  life,  have  been  prfncipally 
selected  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  but  that  an  attentive  student,  not  defi- 
cient in  ability,  may  catch  from  the  perusal  of  what  is  here  inserted,  much 
of  their  politeness  both  of  sentiment  and  expression.  If  he  possesses  taste,  he 
must  be  entertained  by  them.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  great  praise  is 
due  to  the  translator,  whose  polished  understanding  seems  to  have  assimi- 
lated the  grace  of  his  celebrated  originals.  The  First  Book,  constituting  a 
very  important  part  of  the  collection,  and  furnishing  the  finest  epistolary 
models  in  the  world,  has  been  rendered  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  abun- 
dantl 3' copious,  though  confined  to  the  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

The  next  Book  consists  of  Letters  from  many  great  and  distinguished  per- 
sons of  ouvown  nation,  written  at  an  early  period  of  English  literature. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Sydney  family  forms  one  part  of  it.  Toe 
the  generality  of  readers  this  will  be  new  and  curious,  as  it  was  never  pub- 
lished but  in  expensive  folios.  The  Sydney  family  appears  to  have  been, 
in  their  time,  the  most  enlightened,  polished,  and  virtuous,  which  the 
nation  could  boast.  Many  of  their  Letters  are  written  in  a  strong,  a  ner- 
vous, and,  in  many  respects,  an  excellent  style  for  the  age ;  and  all  that 
are  here  selected  may  be  considered  as  curiosities,  furnishing  matter  for 
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speculation  on  the  languajre  and  customs  of  persons  in  liigli  rank,  at  ibfi 
period  in  which  tb^y  were  composed.  It  is  a  recommendulion  of  them, 
tliat  they  are  genuine  Fanaily  Letters,  not  studiously  laboured,  hke  those  of 
professed  Wits  and  Letter-writers,  but  written  in  perfect  contidence,  and 
without  the  least  idea  of  ihoir  fiitiue  publication.  But  as  old  language 
is  certainly  not  a  model  for  young  studcutu  in  Uie  present  day,  it  must  be 
ren»embered  that  this  compilation  professes,  in  its  Lille  page,  to  be  design- 
ed for  GENERAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  tis  Well  as  for  the  pcrusal  and  improve- 
ment of  those  who  arc  in  the  course  of  their  education. 

The  Letters  of  the  celebrated  Howel*,  which  form  another  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  Second  Book,  cannot  fail  of  affording,  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  of  the  student,  much  amusement  to  the  more  advanced  reader, 
who  inspects  the  volume  merely  to  pass  away  his  vacant  hours.  Howel'a 
Letters  were,  at  one  time,  extremely  popular.  They  have  passed  through 
many  editions.  Their  wit,  vivacity,  and  frankness,  render  them  more 
pleasing  than  many,  more  modern  and  more  exact  compositions.  Several 
celebrated  Collections  of  Letters,  more  correct  and  finished,  have  in  them 
less  wit,  less  fire,  less  spirit,  fewer  ideas,  and  scantier  information. 

Lady  Rachel  Russell's  Letters  are  inserted  in  the  Second  Book,  and  must 
be  allowed  to  constitute  a  very  useful  and  ornamental  part  of  it.  They 
have  been  much  admired  by  persons  of  taste  and  sensibility,  both  for  their 
thoughts  and  their  diction.  Piety  and  conjugal  affection,  expressed  in 
language,  considering  the  time  of  its  composition,  so  pure  and  proper, 
cannot  but  afford  a  fine  example  to  the  female  aspirants  after  delicacy, 
virtue,  taste,  and  whatever  is  excellent  and  laudable  in  the  wife,  the  widow, 
and  the  mother.  Such  patterns  in  high  life  cannot  fail  of  becoming 
l)eneficial  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  known  and  better  observed. 

The 


■•  The  following  is  the  opinion   of  Morhof,  a  learned  critic,    concerning   the 
Letters  of  Howell,  which  were  first  published  in  1645  : 

Nou  debent  hie  quoque  omitti  Jacobi  Howel,  Equilis  Angli,  ct  Secretarii 
Regii,  £p/5/o/<c/<iWJi7/«res  ...  Mixta  hie  sunt  negotiis  civilibus  literaria,  mngnaqut 
ilia  rarissimaruni  rerum  rarietus  mirifici  Icge/ttem  rlehctat.  Agitur  hie  de  rebus 
Anglicis,  Gallicis,  Italicis,  Gerinanicis,  Hispanicis,  Btilgicis,  Danicis,  Suecicis,  uncl^ 
multa  ad  historiam  eorum  teniporum  observari  possunt.  Insperguntur  nbnnun- 
t[uam  poetici  sales  «t  facetiae-  Physica  et  medica  non  omittuntur.  De  rebus 
Ijterariis  disquiritur.  llistoria;  rariores  narrantur.  Characieres  et  lineamenta 
virorura  iliustrium  et  doctnrum,  tam  in  Anglia,  quam  in  aiiis  locis,  ab  illu  propu- 
jiuntur.  Elucet  denique  ex  stylo  varja  ct  elegans  eruditio.  .  ,  .  Infiuita  propcmo- 
dum  hie  occuirunt  observatione  dignissima.  Quare  opera;  pretium  taeeret,  qui 
has  Epistolas  in  linguam  vel  Ltiliuam  vel  Gerinuuicam  converteret. 

^OLYHiST.  Lit.  hb.  ii.  cap.  24, 
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The  very  wames  indeed  of  those  whose  Letters  furnish  this  and  the  re- 
maining Books,  are  of  themselves  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  them.- 
Lociie,  Shaftesbury,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  besides 
those  enumerated  in  the  title-page,  require  only  to  be  announced  to  gain  a 
welcome  reception.  To  dwell  on  the  character  and  excellencies  of  each 
would  be  to  abuse  the  Reader's  patience.  Most  of  them  are  of  that  exalted 
and  established  raok,  which  praise  cannot  now  elevate,  nor  censure  degrade. 

Since  then,  the  authors,  whose  Letters  fill  this  volume,  are  able  to  speak 
so  powerfully  for  themselves,  why  should  the  Reader  be  detained  by  a  longer 
Preface  from  better  entertainment?  Things  intrinsically  good  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  a  discerning  Public,  and  require  not  the  ostentatioui 
display  of  a  florid  encomium.  If  the  Letters  here  selected  were  the  Letters^ 
of  obscure  men,  a  recommendatory  introduction  might  be  necessary  to  their 
ready  admission ;  but  they  are  the  Letters  of  men  high  in  rank,  high  in 
fame,  high  in  every  quality  which  can  excite  and  reward  the  attention  of 
a  nation,  of  which  most  of  them  have  been  at  once  the  ornaments  and  the 
luminaries.  Here  indeed,  like  the  setting  sun,  they  shine  with  a  softer 
radiance  than  in  their  more  studied  works ;  retaining,  however,  their  beauty 
and  magnitude  undiminished,  though  their  meridian  fervour  is  abated. 
Associated  in  this  Compilation,  they  unite  their  orbs,  and  form  a  galaxy: 
They  charm  with  a  mild,  difl'usive  light,  though  they  no  longer  dazzle 
with  a  noon-day  splendour. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude,  since  to  proceed  in  recommending  those  who 
recommend  themselves,  is  but  an  officious  ceremony,*  ye:  ''le  Editor,  before 
he  withdraws  himself,  begs  leave  to  ask  the  Reader  one  question:  Would 
he  not  think  it  a  pleasure  and  a  happiness,  beyond  the  power  of  adequate 
estimation,  to  be  able  to  sit  down  whenever  he  pleases,  and  enjoy,  at  his 
fire-side,  the  conversation  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  of  the  noble  Sydney s,  of 
the  lively  Howel,  of  Pope,    of  Gray,  of  Sterne,  of  Johnson,  and  of  all 
the  other  illustrious  persons,  whose  familiar,  unstudied   Letters,    fill  the 
volume  before  him  ?     That  pleasure,  and  that  happiness,  however  great, 
be  may  here  actually  enjoy  in  as  great  perfection,   as  is  now   possible, 
Since  death  has  silenced  their  eloquent  tongues.     By  a  very  slight  effort  of 
magiaation,  he  may  suppose  himself,  while  he  revolves  these  pages,  in 
the  midst  of  the  intelligent,  cheerful,  social  circle;  and  when   satisfieti 
with  the  familiar  conversation  of  one,  turn  to  another,  equally  excellent 
and  entertaining  in  his  way,   though  on  a  different  subject,    and  in  a 
diversified  style.     Happy  intercourse,  remote  from  care,  from  strife,  from 
^nvy !  and  happy  they  who  have  leisure,  sense,  and  taste,  ^o  relish  it ! 

That 
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That  a  satisfaction  so  pure  and  so  exalted,  may  be  enjoyed  from  this 
attempt,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Editor,  who  ventures  to  express  a  hope, 
that  if  much  is  done  for  the  Reader's  entertainment,  he  will  not  complaia       I 
that  more  has  not  been  accomplished,  but  view  excellence  with  due  appro- 
bation, and  defect  with  good-natured  indulgence. 


*^*  To  this  Edition  is  added,  in  the  place  of  the  Appendix,  which  con- 
dited  of  Translations  from  the  French,  a  very  copious  Co/lection  of  Original 
Letters,  selected  from  Books  puhlished,  for  the  most  part,  since  the  former 
Editions.  It  is  not  doubted,  hut  that  this  iiuhstitution  of  English  Origi- 
va/s,  for  Translations  from  the  French,  will  be  highly  acceptable;  especially, 
as  the  Letters  inserted  are  hy  Jnthors  of  high  repute ;  and,  from  their  rc^ 
i-ent  Publication^  must  with  many,  have  the  grace  (^novelty. 

Tunbridgej  Sept,  15,  1807. 
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83  From  the  same  to  Dr.  Wharton  ibid. 

84  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Stonhewer  61 1 
83  From  the  same  to  Dr.  Clarke    -  61 'i 

86  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Mason  613 

87  From  the  sama  to  Dr.  Wharton  ihid. 

88  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Mason  614 

89  From  the  same  to  Dr.  Wharton  ibid. 

90  From  the  same  to  the  same      -  615 

91  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Mason  ibid. 

92  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Beattie  ibid. 

93  From  the  same    to    the  Duke  of 

Grafton                 -                -  616 

94  From  the  same  to  Mr.  \icholIs  ibid. 

95  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Beattie  617 

96  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Nicholls  ibid. 

97  From  the  same  to  the  same      -  618 

98  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  619 

99  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Beattie  620 

100  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Nicholls  ibid. 

101  From  the  same  to  Dr.  Wharton  621 


SECTION  IL 

From  the  Letters  of  Lai-rence  Stkrne,  and 
others. 

Leiter  Page 

1  Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  L -  622 

2  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  F 623 

3  From  the  same  to  J —  H —  S 

esq . 

4  From  the  same  to  the  same 

5  J'rom  the  same  to  Lady 

6  From  the  same  to  David  Garrick, 


ibid. 

624 
C25 

ibid. 

62  S 
ibid. 

627 
ibid. 

623 
ibid. 

'  629 


esq . 

7  From  the  same  to  Lady  D 

8  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Sterne 

9  From  the  same  to  the  same 

10  From  the  same  U>  Lady  D 

11  From  the  same  to  Mr.  F.— — 

12  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Fol^ 

13  From  the  same  to  J —  H —  S- 

csq. 

14  From^  the  same  to  Mr.  Foley,  at 

Paris  -  -  630 

15  From  the  same  to  the  same    -        ibid. 

16  From  the  same  to  the  same        -      631 

17  From  the  same  to  the  same    -        ibid. 

18  From  the  same  to  the  same        -    ibid, 

19  From  the  same  to  the  same      -         632 

20  From  the  same  to  the  same        -     ibid. 

21  From  the  same  to  the  same      -        633 

22  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  F ibid. 

23  Mr. 
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tefter  ,        Pajje 

23  Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne         -  634 

24  From  the  same  to  J —  H —  S , 

esq.  -  -  ibid. 

25  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Foley      -         633 

26  From  the  same  to  David  Garrick, 

aq.  •  -  ibid. 

27  From  the  same  to  Mr.  W -     636 

28  From  the  same  to  Miss  Sterne  ibid. 

29  From  the  same  to  J —  H —  S , 


esq. 

30  From  the  same  to  the  same 

31  Tsnatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  Sterne 

32  Mr.  Sterne  to  Ignatius  Sancho    - 

33  From  the  same  to  Mr.  W - 

34  From  the  same  to  Miss  Sterne 
From  the  same  to  the  same 
From  the  same  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J — 
From  the  same  to  Ignatius  Sancho 
From  the  same  to  J.  D — n,  esq. 
From  the  same  to  J — •  II —  S 


637 
ibid. 

638 
ibid. 

639 
ibid. 

610 

641 
ibid, 
ibid. 


esq 


40  From  the  same  to  A.  L- 


,esq. 


ibid. 

642 
ibid, 
ibid. 

643 
ibid. 

644 
ibid. 

645 


SECTION  III. 

From  the  Lellert  of  Lady  Mary  WoaxiKT 
Montagu,  Lord  Cni^tTeRPiELu,  Ur* 
JoHNStiNi  and  others. 

Letter  Page 

1  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  the  Coun- 

tess of  ■                           -  673 

2  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  S -     674 

3  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  -    ibid. 
From  the  same  to  Lady 675 


41  From  the  same  to  Ignatius  Sancho 

42  From  the  same  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J- 

43  Frc/m  the  same  to  the  same 

44  From  the  same  to  Miss  Sterne     - 

45  From  the  same  to  Sir  W.  

46  From  the  same  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J- 

47  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  F 

48  From  the  same  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J —  ibid. 

49  From  the  same  to  A.  L- e,  esq.      646 

50  From  the  same  to  the  same        -       ibid. 

51  From  the  same  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J —      647 

62  From  the  same  to  the  same       -        ibid. 

63  From  the  same  to  the  same        -        64S 

54  From  the  same  to  Miss  Sterne  ibid. 

55  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  J ibid. 

56  From  the  same  to  *****  -         649 

57  From  the  same  to  the  sanae        -        650 

68  From  the  same  to  ****  -  651 

59  Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  J—  W e   652 

60  From  the  same  to  Mr.  M 653 

61  From  the  same  to  the  same        -         654 

62  From  the  same  to  Mr.  K ibid. 

63  From  the  same  to  Mr.  M 655 

64  From  the  same  to  Mr.  B -         656 

65  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  H 657 

From  the  same  to  Miss  L -      ibid. 

From  the  same  to  Mr.  M 658 

From  the  same  to  the  same        -         659 

69  From    the   same   to  Mr.  J— — 

W e  -  -        ibid. 

70  From  the  same  to  Mr;  W e      -     600 

From  the  same  to  J S , 


66 
67 
68 


71 


esq. 


72  From  the  same  to  Mr.  H 

73  From  the  same  to  Miss  L 

74  David  Hume,  esq,  to 


75  From  the  same  to  Dr.  Campbell 

76  Dr.  Smollett  to  Daniel  Mackercher, 

esq. 

77  Dr.  Isaac  Schombergto  a  Lady 

78  To  Colonel  R s 

79  John  Garden  to  Archbishop  Seeker 

79  Archbishop  Seeker  to  John  Garden 

80  John  Garden  to  Archbishop  Seeker 

81  Archbishop  Seeker  to  a  Clergy maa 


661 
ibid, 
ibid. 

662 
664 

ibid. 
667 
669 

ibid. 
670 
671 

ibid. 


From  the  same  to  Mrs.  P— 

From  the  same  to  the  Countess  of 


From  the  same  to  the  Countess  of 

B -  -  ibid. 

676 

677 
678 

679 

681 

ibid. 

683 
68^ 


8  From  the  same  to  Mr.  P^ — 

9  From  the  same  to  the  Countess  of 


10  From  the  same  to  Lady  R 

1 1  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  J*** 

12  From  the  same  to  the  Lady  X.     -  ' 

13  From  the  same  to  Mr.  M 

1 4  From  the  same  to  the  Countess  of 


1 5  From  the  same  to  the  Countess  of 


685 

ibid< 

687 


16  From  the  same  to  the  same 

1 7  From  the  same  to  the  Countess  of 

B -  -  ibid. 

18  From  the  same  to  the  Lady  R ibid. 

19  From  the  same  to  the  Countess  of 

-  .  688 

20  From  the  same  to  the  Lady 689 

21  From  the  same  to  the  Countess  of 

.  -  690 

691 


22  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Pope 

23  From  the  same  to  the  Countes.s  of 


ibid. 

694 

69S 
697 


24  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Pope 

25  From  the  same  to  Her  Royal  High- 

ness the  Princess  of  Wales 

26  From  the  same  to  Lady 

27  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  R.  Chene- 

vix,  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  69  8 

28  From  the  same  to  the  same     .   -  ibid. 

29  From  the  same  to  the  same      -  ibid. 

30  From  the  same  to  the  same         -  699 

31  From  the  same  to  the  same      -  ibid. 

32  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  700 

33  From  the  same  to  the  same      -  ibid. 

34  From  the  same  to  the  same       .  -  ibid. 

35  From  the  same  to  the  same          -  701 

36  From  the  same  to  the  same      -  ibid. 

37  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  702 

38  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  703 

39  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  ibid. 

40  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  704 

41  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  ibid. 

42  From  tlie  same  to  the  same        -  705 

43  From  th^  same  to  the  same        -  706 

44  From  the  same  to  the  same          -  ibid. 

45  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  707 

46  From  the  same  to  the  same       -  ibid. 

47  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  708 

48  From  tha  same  to  the  same      -  ibid. 

49  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  709 

50  Lord 
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letter  Page 

30  Lord  ChesterfieW  to  Dr.  R.  Cheve- 

ni.\,  Lord  Bisliopof  Waterford        709 

51  Fr«m  the  same  to  the  same        -       710 

52  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  ibid. 
63  From  the  same  to  the  same        -       711 

54  Dr.  SwHt  to  the  Earl  of  Chc«ter- 

field  -  -  ibid. 

55  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  Dr. 

Swift  -  -  712 

56  Dcin  Swift  to  the  Earl  of  Chester. 

tield  -  -  ibid. 

57  John  Dunning,  esq.  fo  a  Gentleman 

of  the  Inner  Temple  -  713 

56  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Elphinstoqe        714 

59  From  the  same  to  the  same        -     ibid. 

60  From  the  §anie  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Taylor  -  -  715 

6!   FVom  the  same  to  Miss  Boothby      ibid. 

62  From  the  same  to  the  same    -        ibid. 

63  From  the  same  to  the  Earl  of  Ches- 

terfield -  -  ibid 

64  From  the  same  to  Miss  ****  716 

65  From  the  same  to  Miss  Boothby         717 

66  From  the  same  to  the  same      -       ibid. 

67  From  the  same  to  Joseph  Barctti       718 

68  From  the  same  to  the  same         -       720 

69  From  the  same  to  the  same      -         721 

70  -Mrs.  Thraleto  Mr. -        722 

71  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boswcll  723 

72  From  the  same  to  the  same        -       725 

73  From  the  same  to  the  same        -    ibid. 

74  From  the  sairie  to  Mr.  James  Mac- 

phcrson  -  -  ,  726 

75  From  the  same  to  James  Boswcll^ 

esq.  -  -  727' 

^6  From  the  same  to  >frs.  Boswell        ibid. 

77  From  the  same  to  James  Boswell, 

esq.  -  -  728 

78  From  the  same  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  ibid. 

79  From  the  same  to  James  Boswell, 

esq.  -  -  729 

80  From  the  same  to  the  same        -    ibid. 

81  From  tlic  same  fo  Mrs.  Thrale  730 

82  From  the  same  to  the  same        -    ibid. 

83  From  the  same  to  the  same    "  -         731 

84  From  the  same  to  the  same        •    ibid. 

85  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson      -        732 

86  Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Boswell,  esq.  733 

87  From  the  same  to .  734 

8.S  From  the  kameto  the  Hon.  Warren 

Hastings,  esq,  -  735 

89  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ibid. 
SO  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  ibid. 
Jil  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  73(5 
S2  From  the  same  to  the  same        -     ibid. 

93  From  the  same  to  the  same     -        ibid. 

94  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  737 
ii5  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson      -         ibid. 

96  Dr,  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale        -      739 

97  From  the  same  to  the  same        -     ibid. 

98  Mrs.  Tbralc  to  Dr.  Johnson        -      740 

99  Dr,  Johnson  to  Mr.  Hector       -         741 

100  From  the  same  to  James  Boswell, 

vaq.  -  -  il)id. 

101  From  the  same  to  the  same     -        ibid. 

102  From  the  same  f«  the  same        -       742 

103  I'iuui  tlie  taii.c  to  llie!>ame      •        743 


Letter  P^S' 

104  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale        -      743 

105  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson      -        744 

106  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale        -       745 

107  From  the  .same  to  the  same       -         746 

108  From   the  same  to   Miss  Susanna 

Thrale  -  -  ibid. 

109  From    the   same  to  Miss  Sophia 

Thrale  -       .         -  747 

110  From  the  same  to   Miss  Susanna 

Thrale  -  -  ibid. 

111  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Thrale    -     74 

112  From  the  same  to  the  same        -     ibid. 

113  From  the  same  to  the  same       -        749 

114  From  the  .same  to  the  same        -     ibid- 

115  From    the    same   to    Miss    S.   A. 

Thrale  -  -  750 

116  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Thrale    -     ibid. 

117  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Chapoue       751 

118  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Thrale         ibid. 

119  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson         -       752 

1 20  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ibid. 

121  From  the  same  to  the  same       -        753 

122  From  the  same  to  the  same     -        ibid. 

123  From  the  same  to  the  same        -       754 
121  From  the  same  to  the  same     -      ,ibid. 

125  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Taylor  -  -  '^55 

126  From  the  same  to  Lord  Thurlow      ibid. 

127  Miss to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Home    ibid. 

128  Dr.  Home  to  Miss -         756 


SECTION  IV. 

From  the  Letters  of  George  Lord  Ltttel. 
TG.v,  Bishop  HoADLT,  and  others. 

Letter  Page 

1  Lord  Lyttelton  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 

telton                -                -  758 

2  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  759 

3  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  ibid- 

4  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  760 

5  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  761 

6  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  763 

7  S.  Poyntz,  esq.  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 

telton -  -  ibid. 

8  Lord  Lyttelton  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 

telton -  -  764 

9  From  the  .same  to  the  same        -      ibid. 

10  From  the  same  to  the  same        -      765 

1 1  From  the  same  to  the  same      -         766 

12  From  the  same  to  the  same        -     ibid. 

13  S.  Pojutz,  esq.  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyt 

ttlton  -  -  ibid. 

14  Lord  Lyttelton  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 

telton -  -  767 

15  BishopHoadly  to  Mr.Ealguy        -     768 
1  f)  From  the  .same  to  Lady  Sundon        ibid. 

17  From  the  same  to  the  same  -      769 

18  From  the  same  to  the  same  -        ibid. 

19  From  the  same  to  the  same  -     ibid. 

20  From  the  .same  to  the  same  -         770 

21  From  the  same  to  the  same  -     ibid. 

22  From  the  same  to  the  same  ibid. 

23  From  the  same  to  the  .same  -       771 
21  From  the  same  to  llie  same  -     ibid. 

25  Bishop 


I 
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Lelter  Pa^c 

^5  Bishop  TToadly  to  Lady  Sundon  771 

56  Fnim  tlio  same  to  the  same        -  773 

57  F'-om  the  sumo  to  the  same  -  ihid. 
5S  From  the  same  lo  the  same  -  ibid. 
29  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  774 
SO  From  the  same  lo 'he  same  -  775 
til  From  tlic  same  to  the  same  -  ibid. 
32  From  the  same  to  tlie  same        -  ibi<l. 

38  From  the  saijne  to  the  same  -  776 
31  From  the  same  to  the  same       -  ibid. 

35  From  the  same  to  the  same         -  777 

36  From  the  same  to  the  same         -  778 

37  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  ibid. 
3S  From  Ihe  same  to  the  same        -  ibid. 

39  From  tlie  same  to  the  same         •  ibid. 

40  From  the  same  to  the  same         -  779 

41  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Solomon  Day- 

rolles,  esq.                 -             -  ibid. 

42  From  the  same  to  the  same         -  780 

43  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  ibid. 
41  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  781 

45  From  the  same  to  tlie  same        -  782 

46  From  the  same  to  the  same       -  ibid. 

47  From  the  sime  to  the  same         -  ''83 

48  From  the  same  to  the  same       -  ibid. 

49  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  784 

50  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  785 

51  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  ibid. 
55  From  the  same  to  the  same  -  786 
S3  From  tlie  same  lo  the  same  787 
51  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  78S 

55  From  the  same  lo  the  same       -  ibid. 

56  From  thesaiiie  to  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 

son, l)art.                -            -  789 

57  From  the  same  to  Dr.  Cheyne  790 

58  The  late  Bishop  Home  to  a  yonng 

Clergy  man            -            -  ibid. 


SECTION  V. 

from  the  Leltera  of  William  Cowper,  Esq. 
J)r.  Beattie,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr. 
Richardson,  La//y  Mary  Wortlev  Mon- 
tagu, and  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 

Letter  Page 

1  William    Cowper,    esq.    to  Joseph 

Hill,  esq.                 -                 -  792 

2  From  the  same  to  Lady  Hesketh  ibid. 

3  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  793 

4  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  794 

5  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  796 

6  From  the  same  to  the  same  ibid. 

7  From  the  same  to  the  same        -  797 

8  From  the  same  to  Major  Cowper  798 

9  From  the  same  to  Joseph  Hill,  esq.  799 

10  From  the  same  to  Lady  Hesketh        ibid. 

1 1  From  the  same  to  Joseph  Hill,  esq.     800 

12  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Cowper  ibid. 

13  From  the  same  to  the  same        -         801 

14  From  the  same  to  the  Uer.  William 

Unwin  -  -  302 

15  From  the  same  to  the  same        •      ibid. 

16  From  the  same  to  the  same      -  &03 

17  From  the  same  to  the  Rct.  John 

Ncffloa  -  •  ibid. 


Letter  Pa** 

18  William  Cowper,  esq.  to  the  Rev. 

Williim  Unwiti  -  801 

1 9  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Cowper  805 

20  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  William 

Unwin  -  -  ibid. 

21  From  the  same  to  the  same        -         SOS 

22  From  the  same  to  Mrs.  Cowper  807 

23  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  Wiiliani 

Unwin  -  -  ibid. 

24  From  the  same  to  the  same      -  80S 

25  From  the  same  to  Joseph  Hill,  esq.     809 

26  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  William 

Unwin  -  -  ibid. 

37  From  the  same  to  the  same  -     811 

28  Trom  the  same  to  the  same         -       ibid. 

29  From  the  same  to  the  same        -        812 

30  From  the  same  to  the  same         -         813 

31  From  the  same  to  the  same        -         814 
3i  From  the  same  to  the  same        -         815 

32  From  the  same  to  the  same       -         815 

33  From  the  same  lo  the  same       -         ibid. 

35  From  the  same  to  the  same        -         617 

36  From  the  same  to  the  same        -        818 

37  From  the  sjime  to  the  same        -         fcl9 

38  From  the  same  to  Joseph  Hill,  esq.     820 

39  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  John 

Newton  -  -        ibid. 

40  From  the  same  to  the  same        -        821 

4 1  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  William 

Unwin  -  -  ibid. 

42  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  John 

Newton  -  -  823 

43  From  the  same  to  the  Rev,  William 

Unwin  -  -  823 

44  From  the  same  to  the  same        -        824 

45  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  John 

Newton  -  -  825 

46  From  the  same  to  Joseph  Hill,  esq.     82S 

47  From  the  same  to  the  Rev.  WilKam 

Vnwin  —  -  ibid. 

48  From  the  same  to  the  sam«        -         827 

49  From  the  same  to  the  same        -        828 

50  From  the  same  to  the  same        -         829 

51  From  the  same  to  the  same        -        830 

52  From  the  same  to  the  Kev.  John 

Newton  -  -  89l 

53  From  the  same  to  the  same         -         832 
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ELEGANT    EPISTLES, 
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ANCIENT  AND  CLASSICAL. 


SECTION    T. 

From  the  Letters  of  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO,  to  several  of  his 
Friends,  as  translated  by  William  Mei.moth,  Esq. 


LETTER    I. 

To  Tercnlia,  to  mrf  dearest  Tullia,  and  to 
viy  Son. 

Rrundisium,  April  tlie  30tb.  [A.  U.  695.'] 

IF  yoii  do  not  hear  from  me  so  fre- 
quently as  you  might,  it  is  because  I 
can  neither  write  to  you  nor  read  your 
letters,  without  falling  into  greater  grief 
than  I  am  able  to  support ;  for  though  I 
am  at  all  times  indeed  completely  miser- 
able, yet  I  feel  my  misfortunes  with  a 
particular  sensibility  upon  those  tender 
occasions. 

Oh  !  that  I  had  been  more  indifferent 
to  life  !  Our  days  would  then  have  been, 
if  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  sorrow, 
yet  by  no  means  thus  wretched.  How- 
ever, if  any  hopes  are  still  reserved  to  us 
of  recovering  some  part  at  least  of  what 
we  have  lost,  I  shall  not  think  that  1  have 
made  altogether  so  imprudent  a  choice. 
But  if  our  present  fate  is  unalterably 
fixed — Ah  !  mydearestTerentia,  ifwcare 
utterly  and  for  ever  abandoned  by  those 
gods  whom  you  have  so  religiously 
adored,  and  by  those  men  whom  1  have 
so  faithfully  served ;  let  me  see  you  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  breathing  out  my  last  de- 
parting sigh  in  your  arms. 


I  have  spent  about  a  fortnight  in  this 
place  *,  with  my  friend  Marcus  Flaccus. 
This  worthy  man  did  not  scruple  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  friendship  and  hospi- 
tality towards  mcy  notwithstanding  the 
severe  penalties  of  that  iniquitous  law 
against  those  who  should  venture  to  give 
me  reception  f .  May  I  one  day  have  it 
in  my  power  to  make  him  a  return  to 
those  generous  services,  which  I  shall 
ever  most  gratefully  remember ! 

I  am  just  going  to  embark^  and  pur- 
pose to  pass  through  Macedonia  in  my 
way  to  Cyzicum  j.  And  now,  my  Te- 
rentia,  thus  wretched  and  ruined  as  I  am, 
can  I  intreat  you  under  all  that  weight  of 
pain  and  sorrow  with  which,  I  too  well 
know,  you  are  oppressed,  can  I  intreat 
you  to  be  the  partner  and  companion  of 
my  exile?  but  must  I  then  live  without 

*  Brnndisium ;  a  maritime  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  now  called  Brindisi.  Cicero, 
when  he  first  withdrew  from  Rome,  intended  to 
have  retired  into  Sicily ;  but  being  denied  en- 
trance bjj  the  governor  of  that  island,  he  changed 
his  direction,  and  came  to  Brnndisium  in  his 
way  to  Greece. 

f  As  soon  as  Cicero  had  withdrawn  from  Rome, 
CloJius  procured  a  law,  which  among  other  ar- 
ticles enacted,  "  that  no  person  should  presume 
"  to  harbour  or  receive  him  on  pain  of  death." 

\  A  considerable  town  in  an  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  which  lay  so  close  to  the  continent  of 
Asia  as  to  be  joined  with  it  by  a  bridge, 

B  you? 
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you  ?  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  that  hard  condition  ;  unless  your 
presence  at  Rome  may  be  a  mean  of  for- 
warding my  return  :  if  any  hopes  of  that 
kind  should  indeed  subsist.  But  should 
there,  as  I  sadly  suspect,  be  absolutely 
none;  come  to  me,  1  conjure  you,  if  it 
be  possible. :  for  never  can  I  think  myself 
completely  ruined,  whilst  I  shall  enjoy 
my  Terenlia's  company.  Eut  how  will 
my  dearest  daughter  dispose  of  herself? 
A  (juestion  which  you  yourselves  must 
consider:  for,  as  to  my  own  part,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  advise.  At  -all 
events,  however,  thai  dear  unhappy  girl 
niust  not  take  any  measures  thai  may  in- 
jure her  conj'igal  repose*,  or  all'ect  her 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world.  As 
for  my  son — let  me  not  at  least  be  de- 
prived of  the  consolation  of  folding  liim 
for  ever  in  my  arms.  But  I  must  lay 
down  my  pen  a  few  moments :  my  tears 
ilow  too  fast  to  suffer  me  to  proceed. 

I  am  under  the  utmost  solicitude,  as  I 
know  not  whether  you  have  been  able  to 

r reserve  any  part  of  your  estate,  or  (what 
sadly  fear)  are  cruelly  robbed  of  your 
whole  fortune.  I  hope  Pisof  will  always 
continue  what  you  represent  him  to  be, 
entirely  oui^s. — As  to  the  manumission  of 
the  slaves  ;  I  think  you  have  no  occasion 
to  be  uneasy.  For  with  regard  to  your 
own,  you  only  promised  them  their  li- 
berty as  they  should  deserve  it:  but  ex- 
cepting Orpheus,  there  are  none  of  them  ■ 
that  have  any  great  claim  to  this  favour. 
As  to  mine,  I  told  them,  if  my  estate 
should  be  forfeited,  I  would  give  them 
their  freedom,  provided  I  could  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  that  grant :  but  if  I 
preserved  my  estate,  that  they  should  all 
of  them,  excepting  only  a  few  whom  I 
particularly  named,  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent condition.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence. 

With  regard  to  the  advice  you  give  me, 
of  keeping  up  my  spirits,  in  the  belief 
that  I  shall  again  be  restored  to  my  coun- 
try;  I  only  wish  that  I  may  have  reason 
to  encourage  so  desirable  an  expectation. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  greatly  miserable, 
in  the  uncertainty  when  I  shall  liear 
from  you,  or  what  hand  you  willfindto 
convey  your  letters.  I  would  have  waited 
for  them  at  this  place ;  but  the  master  of 

*  Tullia  was  at  this  time  marriwl  to  Caius  Pj- 
80  Frugi.  a  youny  noblcinau  of  ouc  of  tlie  best 
families  in  Rome. 

t  Cicero's  soa-in-law. 


the  ship  on  wliich  I  am  going  to  embark, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lose  the 
present  opportunity  of  sailing. 

Tor  the  rest,  let  nie  conjure  you  in  my 
turn,  to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  our 
afllictions  with  as  much  resolution  as  pos- 
sible. Remember  that  my  days  have  all 
been  honourable  ;  and  that  I  now  sufler, 
not  for  my  crimes,  but  my  virtues.  i\'o> 
my  Terentia,  nothing  can  justly  be  im- 
puted lu  me,  but  that  I  survived  the  loss 
of  my  dignities.  However,  if  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  our  children  that  I 
should  thus  live,  let  thai  reHection  teach 
us  to  submit  to  our  misfortunes  with 
cheerfulness;  insupportable  as  upon  all 
otherconsideralions they  would  undoubt- 
edly be.  But  alas,  vhiistlam  endea- 
vouring to  keep  up  your  spirits,  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  preserve  my  own  ! 

I  have  sent  back  the  faithful  Philetie- 
rus;  as  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  made 
him  incapable  of  rendering  me  any  ser- 
vice. Nothing  can  equal  the  good  offices 
I  receive  from  Sallustius.  Pescennius 
likewise  has  given  me  strong  marks  of 
his  aflection :  and  I  hope  be  w  ill  not  fail 
in  his  respect  also  to  you.  Sicca  pro- 
mised to  attend  me  in  my  exile:  but  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  has  left  me  at 
this  place. 

I  intreat  you  to  take  all  possible  care  of 
your  health  :  and  be  assured,  your  mis- 
fortunes more  sensibly  affect  me  than  my 
own.  Adieu,  my  Terentia,  thou  most 
faithful  and  best  of  wives!  Adieu.  And 
thou,  my  dearest  daughter,  together  with 
that  other  consolation  of  my  life,  njy 
dear  son,  I  bid  you  both  most  tenderly 
farewel. 

LETTER    IL 

To  Terentia,  to  my  dearest  Tullia,  and  t0 
my  Son. 
'llicssalonica  J,  Oct.  the  jth.     [A.  U.  695.] 

TMAGiNE  not,  my  Terentia,  that  I 
■*■  write  longer  letters  to  others  than  to 
yours(;lf :  be  assured  at  least,  if  ever  1  do, 
it  is  merely  because  those  I  receive  froui 
them  require  a  more  particular  answer. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  always  at  a  loss 
what  to  write:  and  as  there  is  nothing  iii 
the  present  dejection  of  my  mind,  that  I 
perform  with  greater  reluctance  in  ge- 
neral ;  so  I  never  attempt  it  with  regard 
to  you  and  my  dearest  daughter,  that  it 

ij;  A  city  in  Macedonia,  now  colled  Salotiicki. 
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does  not  cost  rae  a  flood  of  tears.  For 
how  can  I  think  of  you  without  being 
pierced  with  grief  in  the  reflection,  that 
I  have  made  those  completely  miserable, 
whom  I  ought,  and  wished,  to  have  ren- 
dered perfectly  happy?  And  I  should 
have  rendered  them  so,  if  1  had  acted 
with  less  timidity. 

Piso's  behaviour  towards  us  in  this 
season  of  our  afflictions,  has  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  my  heart:  and  1  liave,  as 
well  as  I  was  able  in  the  present  discom- 
posure of  ray  mind,  exhorted  him  to 
continue  them. 

I  perceive  you  much  depend  upon  the 
new  tribunes:  and  if  I'ompey  perseveres 
in  his  present  disposition,  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  your  hopes  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed; though  I  must  confess,  I  have 
some  fears  with  respect  to  Crassus.  in 
the  mean  while  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  what  indeed  I  had  reason  to  expect, 
that  you  act  with  great  spirit  and  tender- 
ness in  all  my  concerns.  But  I  lament  it 
should  be  my  cruel  fate  to  expose  you  to 
so  many  calamities,  whilst  you  are  thus 
generously  endeavouring  to  ease  the 
weight  of  mine.  Be  assured  it  was  M'ith 
the  utmost  grief  I  read  the  account  which 
Publius  sent  me,  of  the  opprobrious  man- 
ner in  which  you  were  dragged  from  the 
templeof  Vesta,  to  the  office  of  Valerius*. 
Sad  reverse  indeed !  that  thou,  the 
dearest  object  of  my  fondest  desires,  that 
my  Terentia,  to  whom  such  numbers 
were  wont  to  look  up  for  relief,  should 
be  herself  aspectacle  of  the  mostafl'pcting 
distress !  and  that  I,  who  have  saved  so 
many  others  from  ruin,  should  have 
ruined  both  myself  and  my  family  by 
my  own  indiscretion ! 

As  to  what  you  mention  with  regard 
to  the  area  belonging  to  my  house ;  I 
shall  never  look  upon  myself  as  restored 
to  my  country,  till  that  spot  of  ground 
is  again  in  ray  possession  f. ,  But  this  is  a 
point  that  does  not  depend  upon  our- 
selves. Let  me  rather  express  my  con- 
cern for  what  does;  and  lament  that,  dis- 


*  Terentia  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
«f  Vesta,  but  was  forcibly  <lraggeJ  out  from 
thence  by  the  directions  ot  Clodiu';,  in  order  to 
be  examined  at  a  public  office,  concerning  her 
husband's  effects. 

•f-  After  Clodius  had  procured  the  law  against 
Cicero  already  taken  notice  of,  he  consecrated 
the  area  where  his  house  in  Rome  stood,  to  the 
perpetual  service  of  religion,  and  erected  a  tem- 
ple upon  it  to  the  GoddeiS  of  Liberty. 


tressed  as  your  circum.stancos  alreody  are, 
you  should  engage  yourself  in  a  share  of 
those  ex])ences  which  are  incurred  upon 
my  account.  Be  assured,  if  ever  I  should 
return  to  Rome,  I  shall  easily  recover  my 
estate:  but  should  fortune  continue  to 
persecute  me,  will  you,  thou  dear  un- 
happy woman,  will  you  fondly  thro\Y 
away  in  gaining  friends  to  a  desperate 
cause,  the  last  scanty  remains  of  your 
broken  fortunes?  I  conjure  you  then,  m\' 
dearest  Terentia,  not  to  involve  yourself 
in  any  charges  of  that  kind :  let  them  be 
borne  by  those  who  are  able,  if  they  are 
willing,  to  support  the  weight.  In  a 
word,  if  you  have  any  affection  for  me, 
let  not  your  anxiety  upon  my  account  in* 
jure  your  health;  which, alas!  is  already 
but  too  much  impaired.  Believe  me,  you 
are  the  perpetual  subject  of  my  waking 
and  sleeping  thoughts:  and  as  I  know 
the  assiduity  you  exert  on  my  behalf,  I 
have  a  thousand  fears  lest  your  strength 
should  not  be  equal  to  so  continued  a  fa- 
tigue. I  am  sensible  at  the  same  time, 
that  my  affairs  depend  entirely  upon  your 
assistance:  and  therefore  that  they  may 
be  attended  with  the  success  you  hope 
and  so  zealously  endeavour  to  obtain, 
let  me  earnestly  intreat  you  to  take  care 
of  your  health. 

I  know  not  whom  to  write  to,  unless 
to  those  who  first  write  to  me,  or  whom 
you  particularly  mention  in  your  letters. 
As  you  and  Tullia  are  of  opinion  that  I 
should  not  retreat  farther  from  Italy,  I 
have  laid  aside  that  design.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  both  as  soon  as  possible,  parti- 
cularly if  there  should  be  any  fairer  pros- 
peclof  my  return.  Farewel,  ye  dearest  ob- 
jects of  my  most  tender  aflection,  fareweW 

LETTER    III. 
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To  the  same. 

Byrrachium  %,  Nov,  26.  [A.  tT.  6?5.] 
LEAHx  by  the  letters  of  several  of  my 
friends,  as  well  as  from  general  report, 
that  you  discover  the  greatest  fortitude  of 
mind,  and  that  you  solicit  my  aflairs  with 
unwearied  application.  Oh,  my  Teren- 
tia, how  truly  wretched  am  I,  to  be  the 
occasion  of  such  severe  misfortunes  to 


X  A  city  in  '  Tacedonia,  now  called  Thtrazzo, 
in  the  Turkish  dominions.  This  letter,  though 
dated  from  Dyrrachium,  appeare  to  have  been 
wholly  written,  except  the  postscript,  at  Thes- 
salouica. 

B2  so 
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so  faithful,  so  pcncrous,  and  so  excellent 
a  woman  !  And  mv  ticarest  Tullia  too  ! 
That  she  who  was  once  so  happy  in  her 
father,  should  now  derive  from  him  such 
bitter  sorrows !  But  how  sliall  I  express 
the  atis^uish  I  feel  for  my  little  boy  I  who 
became  ac()uainled  with  grief  as  soon  as 
lie  was  tapal)Ie  of  any  reflection  *.  Had 
these  airiictions  happened,  as  you  ten- 
derly represent  them,  by  an  unavoidable 
fate,  they  would  have  sat  less  heavy  on 
my  heart.  But  they  are  altogether 
owing  to  my  own  folly  in  imagining  I 
•was  loved  where  I  was  secretly  envied, 
and  in  not  joining  with  those  who  were 
sincerely  desirousof my friendshipf.  Had 
1  heen  governed,  indeed,  by  my  own 
sentiments,  without  relying  so  much  on 
those  of  my  weak  or  wicked  advisers,  we 
in!gl)t  still,  my  Tercntia,  iiave  been  hap- 
py. However,  since  my  friends  encou- 
rage me  to  hope,  I  will  endeavour  to 
restrain  my  grief,  lest  the  effect  it  may 
have  upon  my  health  should  disappoint 
'  your  tender  efforts  for  my  restoration.  I 
am  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  must  be  conquered  ere 
that  point  can  be  effected;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  have 
maintained  my  post,  than  it  is  to  recover 
it.  Nevertheless,  if  all  the  tribunes  are 
in  my  interest;  if  Lentulus  is  really  as 
zealous  in  my  cause  as  he  appears;  and 
if  P'ompcy  and  C;tsar  likewise  concur 
■with  hin»  in  the  same  views,  1  ought  not, 
most  certainly,  to  despair. 

With  regard  to  our  slaves ;  I  am  will- 
ing to  act  as  our  friends,  you  tell  me,  ad- 
vise. As  to  your  concern  in  respect  to 
the  plague  which  broke  out  here  ;  it  is 
entirely  ceased  :  and  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape  all  ini'ection.  However,  it 
was  my  desire  to  have  changed  my  pre- 
sent situation  for  some  more  retired  place 
in  Epirus,  where  1  might  be  secure  from 
Piso  and  his  soldiers  J.  But  the  obliging 
Plancius  was  unwilling  to  part  With  mej 

*  Ciooro's  son  was  at  this  time  abont  eight 
ycai-s  of  ace. 

f  Casar  and  Crassus  frequently  solicited  Ci- 
cero to  unite  hitnself  to  their  party,  promising  to 
protect  liim  from  the  outrages  of  Clodius,  pro- 
vided he  would  fall  iu  with  their  measures. 

X  Lucius  Calphuruius  Piso,  who  was  cons\il 
th  s  year  with  Gabinius :  they  were  both  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  Cicero,  and  supported  Clodius 
in  his  violent  measures.  The  province  of  Mace- 
doni.t  had  fallen  to  the  former,  and  he  was  now 
preparing  to  set  oat  for  Iik  government,  where 
h^i  tioops  Were  daily  arrH'injt 


and  still  indeed  detains  me  here  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  return  together  to 
Kome§.  If  ever  I  should  live  to  see  that 
happv  day;  if  ever  I  should  be  restored 
to  my  Terentia,  to  my  children,  and  to 
myself,  I  shall  think  all  the  tender  solici- 
tudes wc  have  suffered  during  this  sad 
separation  abundantly  repaid. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  affection  and 
humanity  of  Piso's  Ji  behaviour  towards 
every  one  of  us :  and  I  wish  he  may  re- 
ceive from  it  as  much  satisfaction  as  I 
am  persuaded  he  will  honour. — I  was  far 
from  intending  to  blame  you  with  respect 
to  my  brother ;  but  it  is  much  my  desire, 
especially  as  there  are  so  few  of  you,  that 
you  should  live  together  in  the  most  per- 
fect harmony.  I  have  made  my  acknow- 
ledgments where  yoa  desired,  and  ac- 
quainted the  persons  you  mention  that 
you  had  informed  me  of  their  services. 
As  to  the  estate  you  propose  to  sell; 
alas!  my  dear  Terentia,  think  well  of 
the  consequence  :  think  what  would  be- 
come of  our  unhappy  boy,  should  for- 
tune still  continue  to  persecute  us.  But 
my  eyes  stream  too  fast  to  suffer  me  to 
add  more :  nor  would  I  draw  the  same 
tender  flood  from  yours.  I  will  only  say, 
that  if  my  friends  should  not  desert  me,  I 
shall  be  in  no  distress  for  money  :  and  if 
they  should,  the  money  you  can  raise  by 
the  sale  of  this  estate  will  little  avail.  I 
conjure  you  then  by  all  our  naisfortunes, 
let  us  not  absolutely  ruin  our  poor  boy, 
who  is  well  nigh  totally  undone  already. 
If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigence, 
a  moderate  share  of  good  fortune  aiKl 
merit  will  be  sufficient  to  open  his  way 
to  whatever  else  wc  can  wish  him  to  ob- 
tain. Take  care  of  your  health,  and  let  me 
know  by  an  express  how  your  negocia- 
tions  proceed,  and  how  afltairs  in  general 
stand. — My  fate  must  now  be  .soon  deter- 
mined. I  tenderly  salute  my  son  and 
daughter,  and  bid  you  all  farewel. 

P"S.  I  came  hither  not  only  as  it  is 
a  free  city^,  and  much  in  my  interest, 
but  as  it  is  situated  likewise  near  Italy. 
But  if  I  should  find  any  inconvcnienca 
from  its  being  a  town  of  such  great  re- 
sort, I  shall  remove  elsewhere,  and  give 
you  due  notice. 

§  Phincius  was  at  this  time  qusstor  in  Mace- 
donia, aiKl  distinguished  himself  by  many  gene- 
rous otftces  to  Cicero  in  his  exile. 

II  Cicero's  son-in-law. 

^1  That  i?,  a  city  which  had  the  privilege, 
though  in  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  r«pu!»« 
lie,  to  be  governed  by  its  owa  lavrs. 
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LETTER    IV. 

To  Terentia. 

Dyrrachium,  Nov.  the  30th.  [A.  U.  695.1 
T  HF-CEivED  three  letters  from  you  Ijy 
*  the  hands  of  Aristocritiis,  <iikI  have 
wept  over  them  till  thev  arc  almost  de- 
Jartid  with  uiy  tears.  Ah !  my  Torcntici, 
1  am  worn  out  with  «rief:  nor  do  my 
own  personal  niisfortuues  more  severely 
torture  my  mind,  than  those  with  which 
you  and  my  children  are  oppressed.  Un- 
happy indeed  as  you  are,  lam  still  infi- 
i»iteiy  more  so;  as  our  common  afflic- 
tions are  attended  with  this  a^igravatinrr 
circumstance  to  myself,  that  they  are 
justly  to  be  imputetl  to  my  imprudence 
alone.  I  ought,  most  undoubtedly,  either 
to  have  avoided  the  danger  by  accepting 
the  commission  which  was  offered  me; 
or  to  have  repelled  force  by  force,  or 
bravely  to  have  perished  in  the  attempt. 
Whereas  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unworthy  of  my  character,  or  more  preg- 
nant with  misery,  than  the  scheme  I  have 
pursued.  1  am  overwhelincd,  therefore, 
not  only  with  sorrow,  but  with  sliame : 
yos^  my  Terentia,  I  blush  to  reflect  that 
I  did  not  exert  that  spirit  I  ought  for  the 
sake  of  so  excellent  a  wife  and  such  ami- 
able children.  The  distress  in  which  you 
are  all  equally  involved,  and  your  own 
jU  slate  of  health  in  particular,  are  ever 
in  my  thoughts:  as  i  have  the  mortifi- 
cation at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that 
there  appear  but  slender  hopes  of  my  be- 
ing recalled.  My  enemies,  in  truth,  are 
jnany ;  while  those  who  are  jealous  of  me 
are  almost  innumerable;  andtfunugh  they 
found  great  difficulty  in  driving  me  from 
my  country,  it  will  be  extremely  easy 
for  them  to  prevent  my  return.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  you  have  any  hopes  that 
my  restoration  may  be-efl'ected,  I  will  not 
cease  to  co-operate  with  your  endeavours 
for  that  purpose,  lest  my  weakness  should 
seem  upon  all  occasions  to  frustrate  every 
measure  in  my  favour.  In  the  mean 
while,  iTiy  person  (for  which  you  are  so 
tenderly  concerned)  is  secure  from  all 
danger:  as  in  truth, I  am  so  completely 
wretched,  that  even  my  enemies  them- 
selves must  wish,  in  mere  malice,  to  pre- 
servemy  life.  Nevertheless,lshall  notfail 
toobservethe  caution  you  kindly  give  me. 
I  have  sent  my  aelnowledgments  by 
pexip])us  to  the  persons  you  desired  mc, 


and  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
had  informed  me  of  their  good  olfit  es.  I 
am  perfectly  sensible  of  those  which  Piso 
exerts  towards  us  with  so  uncommon  a 
zeal:  and  indeed  it  is  a  circumstance 
■which  ail  the  world  speaks  of  to  his  ho- 
nour. Heaven  grant  I  may  live  to  enjoy 
with  you  and  our  children,  the  comnioa 
happiness  of  so  valuable  a  relation  *  I 

The  only  hope  1  have  now  left,  arises 
from  the  new  tribunes;  and  that  Too  de- 
pends upon  the  steps  t[»ey  shall  take  in 
the  commencement  of  tlieir  office ;  for  if 
they  should  postpone  my  afiliir,  I  shall 
give  up  all  expectations  of  its  ever  being 
effected.  Accordingly  I  have  dispatched 
Arisfocritus,  that  you  may  send  nie  im- 
mediate notice  of  the  first  measures  they 
shall  pursue,  together  with  the  general 
plan  upon  which  they  purpose  to  cpnduct 
themselves.  I  have  likewise  ordered 
Dexippns  to  return  to  me  with  all  expe^ 
dition,  and  have  written  to  my  brother  to 
request  he  would  give  me  frequent  in- 
formation in  what  manner  affairs  pro* 
ceed.  It  is  with  a  view  of  receiving  the 
Earliest  intelligence  from  Rome,  that  I 
continue  at  Dyrrachium ;  a  place  where  I 
can  remain  in  perfect  security,  as  I  have 
upon  all  occasions  distinguished  this  city 
by  my  particular  patronage.  However, 
as  soon  as  I  shall  receive  intimation  that 
my  enemies f  are  approaching,  it  is  my 
resolution  to  retire  into  Epirus. 

In  answer  to  your  tender  proposal  of 
accomp..nying  me  in  my  exile:  1  rather 
choose  you  should  continue  in  Home;  as 
lam  sensible  it  is  upon  you,  that  the 
principal  burthen  of  my  affairs  must  rest, 
if  your  generous  negociations  should  suc- 
ceed,my  return  will  preventthenecessitv 

of  that  journey;  if  otherwise But  I 

need  not  add  the  rest.  "  The  next  letter  I 
shall  receive  from  you,  or  at  most  tfie 
subsequent  one,  will  determine  me  in 
what  manner  {o  act.  In  the  mean  time 
1  desire   you  will   give  me  a  full  and 

*  lie  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  disap- 
pointed ot  his  wish;  for  Pisjdied  soon  after  this 
letter  was  w.itieii.  Cicero  represents  him  as  a 
yuunu;  uobleman.'of  tlie  grcaLest  talunis  and  ap^ 
plication,  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  im- 
provements of  his  mmd,  and  the  exercise  of 
eloquence:  as  one  whose  moral  qualifications 
were  no  less  extraorainary  than  his  iiite;  <  clual, 
and  ill  siiort  as  possessed  of  every  accu,.  plishr 
meiit  and  virtue  that  could  endear  hiia  to  his 
friends,  to  hii  famdy,  and  to  the  public. 

f  The  troops  of  Piso. 
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feithful  information  how  things  go  on  : 
though  indeed  I  have  now  more  reason 
to  expect  the  final  result  of  this  affair, 
than  an  account  of  its  progress. 

Take  care  of  your  health  I  conjure 
you;  assuring  yourself  that  you  are,  as 
you  ever  have  been,  the  object  of  my 
fondest  wishes.  I'arcwel,  my  dear  Te- 
rcntia  !  I  see  you  so  strongly  before  me 
whilst  I  am  writing,  that  I  am  utterly 
spent  with  the  tears  I  have  shed.  Once 
more,  farewel. 

L  E  T  T  E  R   V. 

To  Publius  LenluluSj  Proconsul. 

[\.  V.  607.] 
AuLUS  Treboniup,  who  is  an  old  and 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  has  some 
important  afiairs  in  your  province,  which 
require  immediate  dispatch.  His  own  il- 
lustrious character,  together  with  the  re- 
commendations of  myself  and  others, 
have,  upon  former  occasions  oft  his  kind, 
obtained  for  him  the  indulgence  of  your 
predecessors.  He  is  strongly  persuaded, 
therefore,  from  that  afiectiou  and  those 
mutual  good  olhces  which  subsist  be- 
tween you  and  me,  that  this  letter  will 
not  prove  a  less  etlectual  solicitor  in  his 
behalf:  and  let  me  earnestly  intreat  you 
not  to  disappoint  him  in  this  his  expec- 
tation. Accordingly  I  recommend  his 
servants,  his  freed-men,  his  agents,  and, 
in  short,  his  concerns  of  every  kind,  to 
your  patronage:  but  particularly  I  beg 
you  would  confirm  the  decree  which  Ti- 
tus i\mpius*  passed  in  his  favour.  In 
one  word,  I  hope  you  will  take  all  op- 
portunities of  convincing  liim,  that  you 
do  not  consider  this  recommendation  as 
a  matter  of  common  and  unmeaning 
form,     Farewel. 

LETTER   VL 

To  the  same. 

\A.  U.  697.] 
•VT'Ou  will  receive  a  full  account  from 
^  PoUio,  of  all  that  has  been  tran.sactcrt 
in  your  affair,  as  he  was  not  only  present, 
but  a  principal  manager.  Believe  me,  I 
am  much  concerned  at  the  unfavourable 
aspect  of  this  business.  However,  it  af- 
fords me  very  sensible  consolation,  tlsat 
thqre  is  strong  reason  to  hope  the  pru- 
dence of  your  friends  will  be  able  to  elude 
the  force  of  those   iniquitous  schemes 

■■*  J-cntulus's  predecessor  19  this  sovcrnciCDt, 


which  have  been  projected  to  your  pre- 
judice. Even  time  itself  will  probably 
contribute  to  this  end  ;  as  it  often  wears 
out  the  malevolence  of  those  who  either 
professedly,  or  in  a  disguised  manner, 
mean  one  ill.  I  am  yet  farther  confirmed 
in  these  pleasing  hopes,  whenever  I  re- 
flect upon  the  faction  that  was  formerly 
raised  against  myself:  of  which  1  see  a 
very  lively  image  in  the  present  opposi- 
tion to  you.  In  the  latter  instance  indeed 
the  attack  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  or 
"so  dangerous  as  that  which  was  made 
upon  me;  nevertheless  there  is  in  gene- 
ral a  strong  similitude  between  the  two 
ca.ses:  and  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  can- 
not fear  upon  vour  account  what  you  ne- 
ver thought  reasonable  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  on  mine.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  event,  convince  the  world  that  you 
are  influenced  by  those  principles  for 
which  I  have  adn;ircd  you  from  yourear- 
liest  youth:  and  believe  me,  my  friend, 
the  malice  of  your  enemies  will  only 
serve  to  render  your  character  so  much 
the  more  illustrious.  In  the  mean  time, 
do  me  the  justice  to  hope  from  my  af}t;c- 
tion  whatever  the  warmest  friendship 
can  ctiect ;  and  be  assured,  I  shall  not 
disappoint  your  expectations.    Farewel. 

LETTER    VII. 

To  Lucius  Lucceius. 

[A.  U.  697.] 
T  H.vvE  frequently  had  it  in  my  intentions 
to  talk  with  you  upon  the  subject  of 
this  letter;  but  a  certain  awkward  mo- 
desty has  always  restrained  me  from  pro- 
posing in  person,  what  I  can  with  less 
scruple  request  at  this  distance;  for  a  let- 
ter, you  know,  spares  the  confusion  of  a 
blush.  I  will  own,  then,  that  I  have  a 
vory  strong,  and,  1  trust,  a  very  pardon- 
able passion,  of  being  celebrated  in  your- 
writings:  and  though  you  have  more 
t  han  once  given  me  assurance  of  your  in- 
tending  me  that  honour,  yet  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  my  impatience  of  seeing  your 
design  executed.  I  had  always,  indeed, 
conceived  a  high  expectation  of  your 
performances  in  this  kind;  butthespeci- 
mcn  J  have  lately  seen  of  them  is  so  far 
superior  to  all  I  had  figured  in  my  imagi-, 
nation,  that  it  has  fired  me  whh  the  most 
ardent  desire  of  being  immediately  dis- 
tinguished in  your  glorious  annals.  It  is 
my  ambition,  I  confess,  not  only  to  livo 
for  ever  in  the  praises  of  future  ages,  but 
to  have  the  present  satisfaction,  likewise, 

of 
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of  seeing  myself  stand  approved  in  the 
authoritative  records  of  my  ingenious 
friend.  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time, 
that  vour  thoughts  are  already  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  your  original 
design.  But  as  I  perceive  you  have  al- 
most completed  your  account  of  the  Ita- 
lic and  Marian  civil  wars,  and  remember 
you  proposed  to  carry  on  the  remainder 
of  our  history  in  a  regular  series;  I  can- 
not forbear  recommending  it  to  your 
consideration,  whether  it,  would  be  best 
to  weave  the  relation  of  Cataline's  conspi- 
racy into  the  general  texture  of  your  per. 
formance,  or  cast  it  into  a  distinct  work. 
It  is  certain,  several  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians will  justifv  you  in  this  latter  method. 
ThusCalisthenes  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  as  both  Tim.x'us  and  F'o- 
lybius  did  of  the  Pyrric  and  Nuuiantiue 
wars,  in  so  many  detached  pieces  from 
their  larger  histories.  As  to  the  honour 
that  will  arise  to  me,  it  will  be  much 
the  same,  I  must  owu,  upon  whichever 
scheme  you  may  determine  to  proceed  : 
but  I  shall  receive  so  much  the  earlier 
gratification  of  my  wishes,  if,  instead  of 
■waiting  till  you  regularly  advance  to  that 
period  of  our  annals,  you  should  enter 
upon  it  by  this  method  of  anticipation. 
Besides,  by  keeping  your  mind  attentive 
to  one  principal  scene  and  character,  you 
will  treat  your  subject,  I  am  persuaded, 
so  much  the  more  in  detail,  as  well  as 
embellish  it  with  higher  graces.  1  must 
acknowledge  it  is  not  extremely  modest, 
thus  to  impose  a  task  upon  you  which 
your  occupations  may  well  justify  you  in 
refusing;  and  then  add  a  farther  request, 
that  you  would  honour  my  actions  with 
your  applause;  an  ]ionour,after  all,  which 
you  may  not  think,  perhaps,  they  greatly 
deserve.  However,  when  a  man  has 
once  transgressed  the  bounds  of  decency, 
it  is  in  vain  to  recede;  and  his  wisest  way 
is'to  push  on  boldlj'  in  the  same  confident 
course,  to  the  end  of  his  purpose.  I  will 
venture,  then,  earnestly  to  intreat  you 
not  to  confine  yourself  to  the  strict  laws  of 
history,  but  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to 
your  encomiums,  than,  possibly,  you  may 
think  my  actions  can  claim.  I  remem- 
ber, indeed,  you  declare  in  one  of  your 
very  elegant  prefaces,  that  yon  are  as  in- 
flexible to  all  the  pleas  oi  aiVection,  as 
Xenophon  represents  Hercules  to  have 
l)een  to  those    of  pleasure*.     Let  me 

*  Tlie  story  to  which  Cicero  here  alUides,  is 
this :  HcrciUcs  when  he  was  yet  a  youth,  as  Pro- 


hope,  nevertheless,  if  friendship  should 
too  strongly  recommend  my  actions  to 
your  approbation,  you  will  not  reject 
her  generous  partiality,  but  give  some- 
what more  to  afiection,  than  rigorous 
truth,  perhaps,  can  jnstly  demand. 

If  I  shoidd  prevail  upon  you  to  fall  in 
with  my  proposal,  you  will  find  the  sub- 
ject, 1  persuade  myself,  not  unwoithj'-  of 
your  genius  and  your  eloquence.  The 
entire  period  from  the  rise  of  Cataline's 
conspiracy  to  my  return  from  banishment, 
will  t'urnish.Ishoidd  imagine,  a  moderate 
volume.  It  will  supply  yon  likewise  with 
a  noble  occasion  of  displaying  yourjudg- 
ment  in  politics,  by  laying  open  the 
source  of  tlio^c  civil  disorders,  and  point- 
ing out  their  proper  remedies,  as  well  an 
by  giving  your  reasous  for  approving  or 
condemning  the  several  transactions 
Mhich  you  relate.  And  should  you  be 
disposed  to  indulge  your  usual  spirit  of 
freedom,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  with 
all  the  severity  of  your  indignation,  the 
treachery  and  perfidiousness  of  those 
who  laid  their  ungenerous  snares  for  my 
destruction.  I  will  add  too,  that  this  pe- 
riod of  my  life  will  furnish  you  with 
numberless  incidents,  which  cannot  but 
draw  the  reader's  attention  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner:  as  nothing  is  more 
amusing  to  the  mind  than  to  contemplate 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  And 
though  they  were  far,  'tis  true,  from  be- 
ing acceptable  in  experience,  they  can- 
not fail  of  giving  me  much  entertainment 
in  description  :  as  there  is  an  iiiexpres- 
sible  satisfaction  in  reflecting,  at. one's 
ease,  on  distresses  we  have  formerly  ^suf- 
fered. There  is  something  likewise  in 
that  compassion  wiiich  arises  from  read- 
ing an  account  of  the  misfortunes  which 
have  attended  others,  that  casts  a  most 
agreeable  melancholy  upon  the  mind. 
\Vho  can  peruse  the  relation  of  the  last 
moments  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  without  finding  himself  touch- 
ed with  a  pleasing  commiseration?  That 
gloriouschief,  you  may  remember,  would 
not  sufler  the  dart  to  be  drawn  out  of  his 

(li<'iis  relates  tlie  fable,  retired  into  a  place  of 
uiKlisturbcd  soiitiKlc,  in  order  to  determine  with 
hjmsiilf  what  course  of  life  he  should  pursue. 
Whilst  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  contompla- 
tions,  Pleasure  and  Virtue  appeared  to  him  un- 
der the  figores  of  two  beautiful  women ;  and 
each  accosted  him  i;i  her  turn.  He  heard  their 
respective  pleas  witii  great  attention ;  but  Virtue 
gain.d  her  cause,  and  entirely  won  the  hear  of 
the  future  hero. 
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side,  till  he  was  informed  that  the  shield 
was  safe  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies : 
and  all  his  concern  amidst  the  anguish 
of  his  wound  was,  to  die  with  glory*. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  also  than 
the  account  of  the  tliglit  and  death  of 
Themistocles  ?  f  The  truth  of  it  is,  a 
mere  narrative  of  general  facts  affords 
little  more  entertainment  to  the  reader, 
than  he  might  find  in  perusing  one  of  our 
public  registers.  Whereas  in  the.  history 
of  any  extraordinary  person,  our  fear  and 
hope,  our  joy  and  sorrow,  our  astonish- 
ment and  expectation,  are  each  of  them 
engaged  by  turns.  And  if  the  final  result 
of  all  should  be  concluded  with  some  re- 
markable catastrophe,  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  filled  with  the  highest  possible 
gratification.  For  thess  reasons  I  am  the 
more  desirous  of  persuading  you  to  sepa- 
rate mystery  from  the  general  thread  of 
your  narration,  and  work  it  up  into  a 
detached  performance :  as  indeed  it  will 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  affecting  scei\es. 

When  I  tell  you  it  is  my  ambition  to 
be  celebrated  by  your  pen,  I  am  by  no 
means  apprehensive  you  will  suspect  me 
of  flattery.  The  consciousness  of  your 
merit  must  always  incline  you  to  believe 
it  is  envy  alone  that  can  be  silent  in  your 
praise :  as  on  the  other  side,  you  cannot 
imagine  me  so  weak  as  to  desire  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  by  any  hand, 
which  could  not  secure  to  itself  the  same 
glory  it  bestowed.  When  Alexander 
chose  to  have  his  picture  drawn  by  Apel- 
les,  and  his  statue  formed  by  Lysippus  j, 
it  was  not  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with ].h6se  distinguished  artists;  it  was 
from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the  works  of 
these  admired  geniuses  would  do  equal 
<credit  both  to  his  reputation  and  their 
own.  Tlie  utmost,  however,  that  art 
could   perform,  was  to  perpetuate  the 

*  Epaminondas  headed  tlic  forces  of  the  The- 
bans,  in  a  batthi  wliich  they  fou,i;ht  uitli  the  I»i- 
cedxtnonians  at  lyiantinca,  a  tuwn  in  Arcadia. 
The  Thebans  gained  tlie  victory,  but  lost  their 
invaluable  commander ;  whose  deatli  \v;is  at- 
tended with  the  circuaistances  which  Cicero  here 
mentions. 

f  Themistocles,  after  havinij  distingnislied 
hijnseU'  aiuons  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  by 
his  military  virtues,  particularly  in  the  wurs  in 
which  they  were  cngagctl  witli  Xerxes,  had  ren- 
dered himself  so  popular,  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary tp  remove  liim  ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Athens. 

X  A  famous  statuary ;  of  whom  Demetrius  rc- 
pjai  ks,  that  he  was  more  celebrated  for  taking  a 
strong  tliau  aa  agreeable  IJk'.uess, 


persons  only  of  their  celebrated  contem- 
poraries: but  merit  needs  not  any  such 
visible  exhibitions  to  immortalize  its 
fame.  Accordingly  the  Spartan  Agesi- 
laus,  who  would  never  suffer  any  picture 
or  statue  of  him  to  be  taken,  is  not  less 
universally  known,  than  those  who  have 
been  most  fond  of  having  their  persons 
copied  out  for  posterity.  The  single  trea- 
tise which  Xenophon  has  written!  upraise 
of  that  reno\vn<:d  general,  is  more  to  his 
glory  than  all  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
all  the  artists  in  the  universe.  It  would 
be  a  nmch  higher  satisfaction  to  me, 
therefore,  as  it  would  be  a  far  greater 
honour  to  be  recorded  by  your  hand  than 
thatof  any  other;  not  only  because  your 
genius  would  raise  and  adorn  my  actions 
with  the  same  advantage  as  Timaius§  has 
displayed  those  of  Timoleon,  or  Herodo- 
tus those  of  Themistocles  ;  but  because 
of  the  additional  credit  I  shall  receive 
from  the  applause  of  so  illustrious,  so  ex- 
perienced, and  so  approved  a  patriot. 
By  this  means  I  shall  enjoy,  not  only  the 
same  glorious  privilege  which,  as  Alexan- 
der observed  when  he  was  at  Sigeum, 
Achilles  received  from  Homer  j|;  but 
what  is  still  more  important,  the  power- 
ful testimony  of  a  man  who  is  himself 
distinguished  by  the  noblest  and  most  un- 
common virtues.  Accordingly,  I  have 
been  alwayswonderfully  pleased  with  the 
sentiment  which  Naevius  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Hector,  where  that  hero,  speak- 
ing of  the  approbation  he  had  received 
from  his  illustrious  father,  adds,  that  it 
gave  him  so  nmch  the  more  satisfaction, 
as  coming  from  one  who  was  himself  the 
great  object  of  universal  applause.  But 
should  want  of  leisure  (for  it  would  be  au 
injustice  to  our  friendship  to  suppose  it 
can  be  want  of  inclination),  should  your 
occupations  then  prevent  your  compli- 
ance with  this  my  request;  I  may  per- 
haps be  obliged  to  take  a  method,  which, 
though  often  condemned,  is  supported 
nevertheless  by  several  considerable  ex- 
amples —  I  mean,  to  be  the  historian  of 
my  own  transactions.  But  you  arc  sen- 
sible, there  are  two  inconveniencies 
which  attend  this  scheme:  for  a  man 
must   necessarily  be  more  reserved  in 

§  Hie  works  of  TimKus  are  lost. 

(I  Alexander,  being  elected  commander  ia 
chief  of  the  confederate  troops  which  the  Gre- 
cians sent  against  Xerxes,  crossed  the  Hellespont 
with  his  army,  and  landed  at  Sigeum,  a  pro- 
montory near  Troy,"  where  be  visited  the  Xoa\b, 
of  Achilles. 

setting 
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setting  forth  those  parts  of  his  conduct 
•which  merit  approbation  ;  as  he  will  be 
inclined  entirely  to  pass  over  others 
wiiich  may  deserve  reproach.  I  must 
add,  likewise,  th;.-  what  a  writer  says  to 
his  own  advantage,  always  carries  with 
it  a  less  degree  of  force  and  authority, 
than  when  it  comes  from  any  other  pen. 
In  a  word,  thcworld  in  general  is  little 
disposed  to  approve  any  attempt  of  this 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  one  often  hears 
the  more  modest  method  of  the  poets  at 
the  Olympic  games,  recommended  upon 
such  occasions,  who,  after  they  have 
crowned  the  several  victors,  and  public- 
ly called  over  their  names,  always  em- 
ploy some  other  person  to  perform  the 
same  oflice  to  themselves,  that  they  may 
not  be  the  heralds  of  their  own  applause. 
This  imputation,  therefore,  I  would  wil- 
lingly avoid;  as  I  certainly  shall,  if  you 
should  comply  with  my  request,  and  take 
this  employment  out  of  my  hands. 

You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I 
spend  so  much  time  and  pains  in  solicit- 
ing you  for  that  purpose,  after  having  so 
often  heard  you  declare  your  intentions 
of  giving  the  world  a  vevy  accurate  his- 
tory of  my  administration.  But  you  must 
remember  the  natural  warmth  of  my 
temper,  and  that  I  am  fired,  as  I  told  you 
in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  with  an 
impatient  desire  of  seeing  this  your  de- 
sign carried'  into  execution.  To  own  th'e 
whole  truth,  I  am  ambitious  of  being 
known  to  the  present  generation  by  your 
■writings,  and  to  enjoy  in  my  lifetime  a 
foretaste  of  that  little  share  of  glory  which 
I  may  expect  from  future  ages.  If  it  be 
not  too  much  trouble,  therefore,  I  should 
be  »lad  you  would  immediately  let  me 
know  your  resolution.  And  should  it 
prove  agreeable  to  my  request,  I  will 
draw  up  some  general  memoirs  of  my 
transactions  for  your  use :  if  otherwise,  I 
will  take  au  opportunity  of  discoursing 
farther  with  you  upon  this  aftair  in  per- 
son. In  the  mean  time,  continue  to  po- 
lish the  work  you  have  began,  and  to 
love  me  as  usual  *.     i'arewel. 

LETTER    VIII. 

To  Marcus  Marius  ■\. 

[A.  U.  698.] 
TF  your  general  valetudinary  disposition 
•*■  prevented  you  from  being  a  spectator 

*  Pliny  has  made  a  request  to  Tacitus,  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
letter  before  us. 

t  The  pcrsoa  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 


of  our  late  public  entertainments  X,  It  is 
more  to  fortune  than  to  philosophy  that 
I  am  to  impute  your  absence.  But  if  you 
declined  our  party  for  no  other  reason 
than  as  holding  in  just  contempt  what 
the  generality  of  the  world  so  absurdly 
admire,  I  must  at  once  congratulate  you 
both  on  your  health  and  your  judgment. 
I  say  this  upon  a  supposition,  however, 
that  you  were  enjoying  the  philosophical 
advantages  of  that  delightful  scene,  in 
which,  I  imagine,  you  were  almost 
wholly  deserted.  At  the  same  time  that 
your  neighbours,  probably,  were  nod- 
ding over  the  dull  humour  of  our  trite 
farces,  my  friend,  I  dare  say,  was  in- 
dulging his  morning  meditations  in  that 
elegant  apartment  from  whence  you  have 
opened  a  prosjicct  to  Sejanum,  through 
the  Stabian  hills  §.  And  whilst  you  were 
employing  the  rest  of  the  day  in  thosa 
various  polite  amusements  which  you 
have  the  happy  privilege  to  plan  out  for 
yourself;  we,  alas,  had  the  mortitication 
of  tamely  enduring  those  dramatical  re- 
presentations, to  which  Maetius,  it  seems, 
our  professed  critic,  had  given  his  infalli- 
ble sanction  ;  but  as  you  will  have  the 
curiosity,  perhaps,  to  require  a  more  par- 
ticular account,  I  must  tell  you,  that 
though  our  entertainments  were  extreme- 
ly magnificent  indeed,  yet  they  were  by 
no  means  such  as  you  would  have  relish- 
ed ;  at  least  if  1  may  judge  of  your  taste 
by  my  own.  Some  of  those  actors  who 
had  formerly  distinguished  themselves 
with  great  applause,  but  had  long  since 
retired,  1  imagined,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  reputation  they  had  raised,  were  now 
again  introduced  upon  the  stage;  as  in 
honour,  it  seems,  of  the  festival.  Among 
these  was  my  old  friend  iEsopus :  but  so 
diiferent  from  what  we  once  knew  him, 

seems  to  have  been  of  a  temper  and  constitu- 
tion that  placed  him  far  below  the  ambition  of 
being  known  to  posterity.  But  a  private  letter 
from  Cicero's  hand,  has  been  sufficient  to  disp{!t 
the  obscurity  he  appears  to  have  loved,  and  to 
render  his  retirement  conspicuous. 

+  They  were  exhibited  by  Pompey  at  the 
opening  of  his  theatre ;  one  of  the  most  maaj nirt- 
cent  structures  of  ancient  Rome,  and  so  exten- 
sive as  to  contain  no  less  than  SD.OOO  spectators. 
It  was  built  after  the  moilel  of  one  which  he  saw 
at  Mitylenc,  in  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic 
war;  and  adorned  with  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
statuary  and  painting.  Some  remains  of  thia 
immense  budding  still  subsist, 

§  Sejanum  is  found  in  no  other  ancient  author, 
Stabiae  was  a  maritime  town  in  Campania,  situ- 
ated upon  the  bay  of  Naples,  from  whence  the 
adjoining  hills  here  mcationed  took  their  name. 

that 
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that  the  whole  audience  agreed  he  ought 
to  be  excused    from   acting  any  more. 
For  when  he  was  pronouncing  the  cele- 
brated oath. 
If  I  deceive,  be  Jove's  dread  vengeance  liurl'd, 

the  poor  old  man's  voice  failed  him ;  and 
he  had  not  strength  to  go  through  with 
the  speech.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  our 
theatrical  entertainments,  you  know  the 
nature  of  them  so  we]l,  that  it  is  scarce 
necessary  to  mention  them.  They  had 
less  indeed  to  plead  in  their  favour  than 
even  the  most  ordinary  representations 
of  this  kind  can  usually  claim.  The  enor- 
mous parade  with  which  they  were  at- 
tendetl,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  would 
very  willingly  have  spared,  destroyed  all 
the  grace  of  the  performance.  What 
pleasure  could  it  afford  to  a  judicious 
spectator,  to  see  a  thousand  mules  pran- 
cing about  the  stage,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Clytajmnestra;  or  whole  regiments  ac- 
coutred in  foreign  armour,  in  that  of  the 
Trojan  horse  ?  In  a  word,  wliat  man  of 
sense  could  be  entertained  with  viewing  a 
mock  army  drawn  up  on  the  stage  in 
battle  array  ?  These,  I  confess,  are  spec- 
tacles extremely  well  adapted  to  captivate 
vulgareyes;  but  undoubtedly  would  have 
had  no  charm  in  yours.  In  plain  truth, 
my  friend,  you  would  have  received 
more  amusement  from  the  dullest  piece 
that  Protogeues  could  possibly  have  read 
to  you  *  (my  own  orations,  however,  let 
me  always  except),  than  we  met  with  at 
these  ridiculous  shews.  I  am  well  per- 
suaded, at  least,  you  could  not  regret  the 
loss  of  our  Oscian  and  Grecian  farces  f. 
Your  own  noble  senate  will  alwaj'^s  fur- 
nish you  with  drollery  sufficient  of  the 
former  kindj;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I 
know  you  have  such  an  utter  aversion  to 
every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  Greek, 
that  you  will  not  even  travel  the  Gre- 

♦  It  TTas  usual  with  persons  of  distinction 
amongst  the  Romans,  to  keep  a  sla%e  in  their 
family  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  read  to  them. 
Proto;;enes  seems  to  liuve  attended  Marius  in 
that  capacity. 

f  The  Oscian  farces  were  so  called  from  the 
Osci,  an  ancient  people  of  Campania,  from 
whom  the  Romans  received  them,  lliey  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  same  kind  with  our  Bartho- 
lomew drolls,  and  to  have  consisted  of  low  and 
obscene  humour. 

X  The  municipal  or  corporate  towns  in  Italy 
Were  governed  by  magistrates  of  their  own,  who 
prol)ably  made  much  the  same  sort  of  figure  in 
their  rural  senate,  as  our  burgesses  ia  their 
town-hall. 


cian  road  to  your  villa.  As  I  remember 
you  once  despised  our  formidable  gla- 
diators, I  cannot  suppose  you  would 
have  looked  with  less  contempt  on  our 
athletic  performers:  a^i  I,  indeed,  Pom- 
pey  himself  acknowledges,  that  they  did 
not  answer  the  pains  and  expence  they 
had  cost  him.  The  remainder  of  our 
diversions  consisted  in  combats  of  wild 
bea.sts§,  which  were  exhibited  every 
morning  and  afternoon  during  five  days 
successively  ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  thev 
were  magnificent.  Yet,  after  all,  what 
entertainment  can  possibly  arise  to  an 
elegant  and  humanised  mnKl,fromseeing 
a  noble  beast  struck  to  the  heart  bv  its 
merciless  hunter,  or  one  oi'onr  own  weak 
species  cruelly  mangled  by  an  animal 
of  much  superior  strength  ?  But  were 
there  any  thing  really  worth  observing 
in  spectacles  of  this  savage  kind,  they 
are  spectacles  extremely  familiar  to  you : 
and  those  I  am  speaking  of,  had  not  any 
peculiar  novelty  to  recommend  them. 
The  last  day's  sport  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  elephants;  which,  though  they 
made  the  common  people  stare  indeed, 
did  not  seem  however  to  atTord  them 
any  great  satisfaction.  On  the  contrary, 
the  terrible  slaughter  of  these  poor  ani- 
mals created  a  general  commiseration  ; 
as  it  is  a  prevailing  notion,  that  these 
creatures  in  some  degree  participate  of 
our  rational  faculties. 

That  you  may  not  imagine  I  had  the 
happiness  of  being  perfectly  at  my  ease 
during  the  whole  of  this  pompous  festi- 
val, I  must  acquaint  you,  that  while  the 
people  were  amusing  themselves  at  the 
plays,  I  was  almost  killed  with  the  fa- 
tigue of  pleading  for  your  friend  Gallus 
Caninus.  Were  the  world  as  much  in- 
clined to  favour  my  retreat,  as  they 
shewed  themselves  in  the  case  of  iEsopus, 
believe  me,I  would  for  ever  renounce  my 
art,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
with  vou  and  some  others  of  the  same 
philosophical  turn.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I 
began  to  grow  weary  of  this  employment, 
even  at  a  time  when  youth  and  ambition 
prompted  my  perseverance ;  and  I  will 
add  too,  when  1  was  at  full  liberty  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  defence  of  those  only  whom  I 
was  inclined  to  assist.  But  in  my  present 

§  Beasts  of  the  wildest  and  most  uncommon 
kinds  were  sent  for  upon  these  occasions,  from 
every  corner  of  the  known  world  :  and  Dion 
Cassius  relates,  that  no  less  than  ,500  lions  were 
killed  at  these  hunting-matches  with  which 
Ponipey  entertained  the  people. 

circum- 
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circumstances,  it  is  absolute  slavery :  for, 
on  the  one  side,  I  never  expect  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  my  labours  of  this 
kind;  and  on  the  other,  in  compliance 
with  solicitations  which  I  cannot  refuse,  I 
am  sometimes  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  appearing  as  an  advocate  in  be- 
half of  those  who  ill  deserve  that  favour 
at  my  hands.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
framing  every  possible  pretence  for  living 
hereafter  according  to  my  own  taste  and 
fcentiments:  as  I  highly  both  approve  and 
applaud  that  retired  scene  of  life  which 
you  have  so  judiciously  chosen.  I  am 
sensible  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  the 
reason  you  so  seldom  visit  Rome.  How- 
ever, I  the  less  regret  that  you  do  not 
.<;ee  it  oftener,  as  the  numberless  uupleas- 
ing  occupations  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
would  prevent  me  from  enjoying  the  en- 
tertainment of  your  conversation,  or  giv- 
ing you  that  of  mine;  if  mine,  indeed, 
can  afford  you  any.  But  if  ever  I  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  disentangle  myself, 
in  some  degree  at  least  (for  I  am  con- 
tented not  to  be  wholly  released),  from 
these  perplexing  embarrassments;  I  will 
undertake  to  shew  even  my  elegant  friend, 
wherein  the  truest  refinements  of  life  con- 
sist. In  the  mean  Avhile,  continue  to 
take  care  of  your  health,  that  you  may 
be  able,  when  that  happy  time  sh^U  ar- 
rive, to  accompany  me  in  my  litter  to 
my  several  villas. 

You  must  impute  it  to  the  excess  of  my 
friendship,  and  not  to  the  abundance  of 
iny  leisure,  that  I  have  lengthened  this 
letter  beyond  my  usual  extent.  It  was 
merely  in  compliance  with  a  retjuest  in 
one  of  yours,  where  you  intimate  a  de- 
sire that  Iwould  compensate  in  thisman- 
ncr  what  you  lost  by  not  being  present  at 
our  public  diversions.  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely glad,  if  I  have  succeeded;  if  not, 
I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  however  to 
think,  that  you  will  for  the  future  be 
more  inclined  to  give  us  your  company 
on  these  occasions,  than  to  rely  on  my 
letters  for  your  amusement.     Farewel. 

LETTER   IX. 

To  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus. 

[A.  U.  699.] 
T  AM  persuaded  that  all  your  friends 
*  have  informed  you  of  the  zeal  with 
which  I  lately  both  defended  and  pro- 
moted your  dignities  :  as  indeed  it  was 
too  warm  and  too  conspicuous  to  have 
been  passed  oyer  in  silence.    The  oppo. 


sition  I  met  with  from  the  consuls  *,  as 
well  as  from  several  others  of  consular 
rank,  was  the  strongest  lever  encounter- 
ed :  and  you  must  now  look  upon  me  as 
your  declared  advocate  upon  all  occasions 
where  your  glory  is  concerned.  Thus 
have  I  abundantly  compensated  for  the 
intermission  of  those  good  offices,  which 
the  friendship  between  us  had  long  given 
you  a  right  to  claim  ;  but  which,  by  a 
variety  of  accidents,  have  lately  been 
someu  hat  interrupted.  There  never  was 
a  time,  believe  mc,  when  I  wanted  an 
inclination  to  cultivate  your  esteem,  or 
promote  your  interest :  though,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  certain  set  of  men,  who  are 
the  bane  of  all  amicable  intercourse,  and 
who  envied  us  the  mutual  honour  that 
resulted  from  ours,  have  upon  some  oc- 
casions been  so  unhappily  successful  as 
to  create  a  coolness  between  us.  It  has 
happened,  however  (what  I  rather  wish- 
ed than  expected),  that  I  have  found  an 
opportunity,  even  when  your  affairs  were 
in  the  most  prosperous  train,  of  giving  a 
public  testimony  by  my  services  to  you, 
that  I  always  most  sincerely  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  our  former  amity.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  approved  myself  your 
friend,  not  only  to  the  full  conviction  of 
your  family  in  particular,  but  of  all  Rome 
in  general.  In  consequence  of  which, 
that  most  valuable  of  women,  your  ex- 
cellent wife  f,  together  with  those  illus- 
trious models  of  virtue  and  filial  piety, 
your  two  amiable  sons,  have  perpetual 
recourse  to  my  assistance  and  advice: 
and  the  whole  world  is  sensible,  that  no 
one  is  more  zealously  disposed  to  serve 
you  than  myself. 

Your  family  correspondents  have  in- 
formed you,  I  imagine,  of  what  has  hi- 
therto passed  in  your  affair,  as  well  as  of 
what  is  at  present  in  agitation.  As  for 
myself,  I  intreat  you  to  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  it  was  not  any  sudden 
start  of  inclination,  which  disposed  me  to 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  vindicating 
your  honour;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
my  ambition  from  the  first  moment  I  en- 
tered the  Forum,  to  be  ranked  in  the 
number  of  your  friends  j.     I  have  the 

*  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  L.  Domitiui 
Ahenobarbus,  and  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher. 
f  This  lady's  name  was  Tertulla. 

J  Crassus  was  almost  ten  years  older  than 
Cicero ;  so  that  when  the  latter  first  appeared  at 
the  bar,  the  former  had  already  established  a 
character  by  his  oratorical  abilities. 

satisfaction 
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satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  I  have  never, 
from  that  time  to  this  hour,  failed  in  the 
highestseni^ientsof  esteem  for  you  :  and 
I  doubt  not,  you  have  always  retained  the 
same  aflPectionate  regard  towards  me.  If 
the  effects  of  this  mutual  di'^position  have 
been  interrupted  by  any  little  suspicions 
(forsuspicionsonly,  lamsure,  they  were), 
be  the  remembrance  of  them  for  ever 
blotted  out  of  our  hearts.  I  am  per- 
suaded indeed,  from  those  virtues  which 
form  your  character,  and  from  thosewh  ich 
lam  desirous  should  distinguish  rmne.xh-dX. 
our  friendly  union  in  the  presentcoiijuuc- 
ture  cannot  but  be  attended  with  equal 
honour  to  us  both.  What  instances  you 
may  be  willing  to  give  me  of  your  esteem, 
must  be  left  to  your  own  determination: 
but  they  will  be  such,  I  flattermysolf,  as 
may  tend  most  to  advance  my  dignities. 
For  ray  own  part,  I  faithfully  promise 
the  utmost  exertion  of  my  best  services, 
in  every  article  wherein  I  can  contribute 
to  increase  j'ours.  Manj^  I  know,  will 
be  my  rivals  in  these  amicable  oftices: 
but  it  is  a  contention  in  which  all  the 
"world,  I  question  not,  and  particularly 
your  two  sous,  will  acknowledge  ni}'  su- 
periority. ]^e  assured,  I  love  tliem  both 
in  a  very  uncommon  degree  ;  though  I 
■will  own,  that  Publius  is  my  favourite. 
From  his  infancy  indeed,  he  discovered  a 
singular  regard  to  me ;  as  he  particularly 
distinguishes  meat  this  time  with  all  the 
marks  even  of  filial  respect  and  affec- 
tion. 

Let  me  desire  you  to  consider  this  let- 
ter, not  as  a  strain  of  unmeaning  com- 
pliment, but  as  a  sacred  and  solemn  co- 
venant of  friendship,  which  I  shall  most 
sincerely  and  religiously  observe.  I  shall 
now  persevere  in  being  the  advocate  of 
your  honours,  not  only  from  a  motive  of 
aftectioH,  but  from  a  principle  of  con- 
stancy :  and  without  any  application  on 
your  part,  you  may  depend  on  my  em- 
bracing every  opportunity,  wherein  I 
shall  think  my  services  may  prove  agree- 
able to  your  interest  or  your  inclinations. 
Can  you  once  doubt  then,  that  any  re- 
quest to  me  for  this  purpose,  either  by 
yourself  or  your  family,  will  meet  with  a 
most  punctual  observance  ?  I  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  not  scruple  to  employ  me 
in  all  your  concerns,  of  what  nature  or 
importance  soever,  as  one  who  is  most 
faithfully  your^riend  :  and  that  you  will 
direct  your  family  to  apply  tome  in  all 
their  affairs  of  every  kipd,  whether  re- 
lating to  you  or  to  themselves,  to  their 


friends  or  their  dependents.  And  be  as- 
sured, I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  render 
your  absence  as  little  uneasy  to  them  as 
possible.     Farcwcl. 


LETTER   X. 

To  Julius  Casar  *. 

[\.  u.  6f)y.l 
T  AM  going  to  give  an  instance  how 
•*■  much  I  rely  upon  your  affectionate  ser- 
vices, not  only  towards  Myself,  but  in 
favour  also  of  ray  friends.  It  was  my 
intention,  if  I  had  gone  abroad  in  any 
foreign  employment,  that  Trebatiusf 
should  have  accompanied  nie :  and  he 
would  not  have  returned  without  receiv- 
ing the  highest  and  most  advantageous 
honours  I  should  have  been  able  to  have 
conferred  upon  him.  But  as  Pompey,  I 
find,  defers  setting  out  upon  his  com- 
mission longer  than  I  imagined,  and  I  am 
apprehensive  likewise  that  the  doubts 
you  know  1  entertain  in  regard  to  my  at- 
tending him,  may  possibly  prevent,  as 
they  will  certainly  at  least  delay,  my 
journey  ;  I  take  the  liberty  to  refer  Tre- 
batius  to  i/our  good  offices,  for  those  be- 
nefits he  expected  to  have  received  from 
mine.  I  have  ventured  indeed  to  pro- 
mise, that  he  will  find  you  full  as  well 
disposed  to  advance  his  interest,  asl  have 
always  assured  him  he  would  find  me  : 
and  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
occurred,  which  seemed  to  confirm  this 
opinion  I  entertained  of  your  generosity. 
For  in  the  very  instant  1  was  talking  with 
Balbus  upon  this  subject,  your  letter  was 
delivered  to  me:  in  the  close  of  which 
you  pleasantly  tell  me,  that  "  in  com- 
"  pliance  with  my  request,  you  will  make 
"  Orfius  king  of  Gaul,  or  assign  him  over 
"  to  Lepta,  and  advance  any  other  per- 
"  son  whom  I  should  be  inclined  to  re- 
"  commend."  This  had  so  remarkable 
a  coincidence  with  our  discourse,  that  it 
struck  both  Balbus  and  myself,  as  a  sort 
ef  a  happy  omen  that  had  something  in  it 
more  than  accidental.     As  it  was  my  in- 

*  Cxsar  was  at  this  time  in  Gaul,  preparing 
for  his  lirst  expedition  into  Britain. 

f  This  pei-son  seems  to  have  been  in  ti)e 
number  of  Cajsar's  particular  favourites,  lie  ap- 
peal's in  this  earlier  part  of  his  life  to  have  been 
of  a  more  gay  and  indolent  disposition  than  is 
consistent  with  making  a  figure  in  business ;  but 
he  afterwards,  however,  became  a  verj-  celebrat- 
ed lawyer:  andone  of  theniostacreeablesatiroj 
of  Horace  is  addressed  to  bim  under  tiiat  ho- 
nourable character. 

tc::';on. 
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tention,  tlierefore,  before  I  received  your 
letter,  to  have  transmitted  Trebatius  to 
you;  so  I  now  consign  him  to  your  pa- 
tronage as  upon  your  own  invitation,  lle- 
ceive  him  then,mydear  Caesar,  with  your 
usual  generosity;  and  distinguish  him 
with  every  honour  that  my  solicitations 
can  induce  you  to  confer,  I  do  not  re- 
commend him  in  the  manner  j'ou  so  justly 
rallied,  when  I  wrote  to  you  in  favour  of 
Orfius  :  but  I  will  take  upon  me  to  assure 
vou,  in  true  Roman  sincerity,  that  there 
lives  not  a  man  of  grealer  modesty  and 
merit.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  also 
(what  indeed  is  his  distinguishing  qualifi- 
cation), that  he  is  eminently  skilled  in  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  happy  in  an  un- 
common strength  of  memory.  I  will  not 
point  out  any  particular  piece  of  prefer- 
ment, which  1  wish  you  to  bestow  upon 
him:  I  will  only  in  general  intreat  you 
to  admit  him  into  a  share  of  your  friend- 
ship. Nevertheless,  if  you  should  think 
proper  to  distinguish  him  with  the  tri- 
bunate or  prsefecture  *,  or  any  other  little 
honours  »f  that  nature;  I  shall  have  no 
manner  of  objection.  In  good  earnest,  I 
entirely  resign  him  out  of  my  hands  into 
yours,  which  never  were  lifted  up  in 
battle,  or  pledged  in  friendship  without 
eflect.  But i  fear  Ihave  pressed  you  far- 
ther upon  this  occasion  than  was  neces- 
sary:  however,  I  know  you  will  excuse 
my  warmth  in  the  cause  of  a  friend. 
Take  care  of  your  health,  and  continue 
^  love  me.     Jrarewel. 


I 


LETTER    XI. 

To  Trebaiiiis. 

[A.  U.  699.] 
NEVER  write  to  Caesar  or  Balbus,  with- 
out taking  occasion  to  mention  you  in 
the  advantageous  terms  you  deserve ;  and 
this  in  a  style  that  evidently  distinguishes 
Bie  for  your  sincere  well-wisher.  I  hope 
therefore  you  will  check  this  idle  passion 
ftirtheeleganciesof  Rome,  and  resolutely 
persevere  in  the  purpose  of  your  journey, 
till  your  merit  and  assiduity  shall  have 
obtained  the  desired  effect.     In  the  mean 


*  The  military  tribunes  were  next  in  rank  to 
the  lieuteinants  or  comnnanders  in  chief  under  the 
general ;  as  the  prcpfectus  les;toras  was  the  most 
honourable  post  in  the  Roman  armies  after  that 
of  the  military  tribunes.  The  business  of  the 
former  was,  among  other  articles,  to  decide  all 
controvei-sies  that  arose  among  the  soldiers ;  and 
that  of  the  latter  was,  to  carry  the  diief  s/andard 
•f  the  Icgioiv 


time,  your  friends  here  will  excuse  your 
absence,  no  less  than  the  ladies  of  Corinth, 
did  that  of  Medea  in  the  playf,  whea 
she  artfully  persuades  them  not  to  impute 
it  to  her  as  a  crime,  that  she  had  forsaken 
her  country  :  for,  as  she  tells  them. 

There  arc  who  distant  from  their  native  soil. 
Still  for  their  own  and  country's  glory  toil : 
While  some  fast-rootedto  their  parent-spot. 
In  life  are  useless,  and  in  death  forgot. 

In  this  last  inglorious  class  you  would  most 
certainly  have  been  numbered,  had  not 
your  friends  all  conspired  in  forcing  you 
fVom  Rome. — But  more  of  this  another 
time:  in  the  mean  while  let  me  advise 
you,  who  know  so  well  how  to  manage 
securities  for  others,  to  secure  yourself 
from  the  British  charioteers  |.  And  since 
I  have  been  playing  the  Medea,  let  me 
•make  my  exit  with  the  following  lines  of 
the  same  tragedy,  which  are  well  worth 
your  constant  remembrance : 

His  wisdom,  sure,  on  folly's  conf5ii:;s  lies. 
Who,  wise  for  others,  for  liimseif 's  unwise, 

Farewel. 


LETTER    XIL 
To  the  same. 


I 


[A.  U.  699.] 
TAKE  all  opportunities  of  writing  in 
your  favour:  and  I  shall  be  glad  you 
would  let  me  know  with  what  success. 
My  chief  reliance  is  on  Balbus:  in  my 
letters  to  whom  I  frequently  and  warmly 
recommend  your  interest.  But  why 
do  you  not  let  me  hear  from  you  every 
time  my  brother  dispatches  a  courier? 

I  am  informed  there  is  neither  gold  nor 
silver  in  all  Britain  §.     If  that  should  be 

the 


f  Medea,  being  enamoured  of  Jason,  assisted 
him  in  obtaining  the  golden  fleece,  and  then  fled 
witli  him  from  her  father's  court.  He  afterwards 
however  deserted  her  forCreusa,  the  daughter  of 
Creon  king  of  Corinth,  whom  Medea  destroyed 
by  certain  magical  arts.  Ennius,  a  Roman  poet 
who  flourished  about  a  century  before  the  date 
of  this  letter,  farmed  a  play  upon  this  stoiy. 

\  The  amiies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were 
partly  composed  of  troops  who  fought  in  open 
chariots  j  to  the  axle-trees  of  which  were  fixed 
a  kind  of  short  scythe. 

\  A  notion  had  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
that  Britain  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines  : 
and  this  report,  it  is  probable,  first  suggested  to 
Caesar  the  design  -of  conquering  Britain.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  these  sources  of 
wealth  existed  only  in  their  own  imagnation :  and, 
all  thsir  hopes  of  plunder  ended  in  the  little  ad  - 
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the  case,  I  would  ailvise  you  to  seize;  one 
of  the  enemy's  military  cars,  and  drive 
back  to  us  with  all  expedition.  But  if 
you  think  you  shall  he  able  to  make  your 
fortune  without  the  assistance  of  British 
spoils,  by  all  means  establish  yourself  in 
Caesar's  friendship.  To  be  serious ;  both 
my  brother  and  Balbus  will  be  of  great 
service  to  you  for  that  purpose ;  but^  be- 
lieve me,  your  own  merit  and  assiduity 
will  prove  your  best  recommendation. 
You  have  every  favourable  circimistancc 
indeed  for  your  advancement,  that  can 
be  wished.  On  the  one  hand,  you  are  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  your  years;  as 
on  the  other,  you  are  serving  under  a 
commander  distinguished  for  the  genero- 
sity of  his  disposition,  and  to  whom  you 
have  been  recommended  in  the  strongest 
terms.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  the  least 
fear  of  your  success,  if  your  own  concur- 
rence be  not  wanting.     Farewel. 

LETTER    XIIL 

To  Trebatius. 

[A.  U.  699.1 
T  HAVE  received  a  very  obliging  letter 
-*•  from  Caesar,  wherein  he  tells  me,  that 
though  his  numberless  occupations  have 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  seeing  you 
so  often  as  he  wishes,  he  will  certainly 
find  an  opportunity  of  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  you.  I  have  assured  him 
in  return,  how  extremely  acceptable  his 
generous  services  to  you  would  prove  to 
myself.  But  surely  you  are  much  too 
precipitate  in  your  determinations:  and 
I  could  not  but  wonder  that  you  should 
have  refused  the  advantages  of  a  tribune's 
commission,  especially  as  you  might  have 
been  excused,  it  seems,  from  the  func- 
tions of  thatpost.  If  you  continue  to  act 
thus  indiscreetly,  I  shall  certainly  exhibit 
an  information  against  you  to  your  friends 
Vacerraand  Maiiilius.  I  dare  not  ven- 
ture, however,  to  lay  the  case  before  Cor- 
nel ius :  for  as  you  profess  to  have  learned 
all  your  wisdom  from  his  instructions;  to 
arraign  the  pupil  of  imprudence,  would 
be  a  tacit  reflection,  you  know,  tipon  the 
tutor.  But  in  good  earnest,  I  conjure 
you  not  to  lose  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
making  your  fortune,  that  probably  will 
ever  fall  again  in  your  way. 

vantage  they  could  make  by  the  sale  of  their  pri- 
soncis.  Cicero,  takinj^  notice  of  this  circum- 
stance to  Atticus,  ridicules  the  poverty  and  igno- 
rance of  our  British  .-mcestc'r?. 


I  frequently  recommend  your  interest'' 
to  Precianu.s  whom  you  mention;  and 
he  writes  me  word  that  he  has  done  yoii 
some  good  offices.  Let  me  know  of 
what  kind  they  are.  1  expect  a  letter 
upon  your  arrival  in  Britain.     Farewel. 

LETTER    XIV. 

To  the  same. 

[A.  U.  699.1 
T  H.WE  made  your  acknowledgments  to 
■■■  my  brother,  in  pursuance  of  your  re- 
quest; and  am  glad  to  have  an  occasion 
of  applauding  you  for  being  fixed  at  last 
in  some  settled  resolution.  The  style  of 
your  former  letters,  I  will  own,  gave  me 
a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  And  allow  me 
to  say,  that  in  some  of  them  you  dis- 
covered an  impatience  to  return  to  the 
polite  reftnements  of  Rome,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  much  levity  :  that  in 
some  I  regretted  your  indolence,  and  in 
others  your  timidity.  They  frequently 
likewise  gave  me  occasion  to  think,  that 
you  were  not  altogether  so  reasonable  in 
your  expectations,  as  is  agreeable  to  your 
usual  modesty.  One  would  have  ima- 
gined, indeed,  you  had  carried  a  bill  of 
exchange  upon  Csesar,  instead  of  a  letter 
of  recommendation  :  for  you  seemed  to 
think  you  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  receive  your  money  and  hasten  home 
again.  But  money,  my  friend,  is  not  so 
easily  acquired  :  and  I  could  name  some 
of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been  ob- 
liged to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in 
pursuit  of  it,  without  having  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  even  their  just  demands*. 
If  my  inclinations  were  governed  solely 
by  my  interest,  I  should  certainly  choose 
to  have  you  here:  as  nothing  alfordsme 
more  pleasure  than  your  company,  or 
more  advantage  than  your  advice  and 
assistance.  But  as  you  sought  my  friend- 
ship and  patronage  from  your  earliest 
youth,  1  always  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  act  with  a  disinterested  view 
to  your  welfare ;  and  not  only  to  give 
you  my  protection,  but  to  advance,  by 
every  means  in  vny  power,  both  your 
fortunes  and  your  dignities.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  I  dare  say  you  have  not 
forgotten  thqpe  unsolicited  offers  I  made 
you,  when  I  had  thoughts  of  being  em- 
ployed abroad.    1  no  sooner  gave  up  my 

*•  Alliuling  to  those  who  supplied  Ptolemy 
with  money  whcuhe  was  soliciting  his  afl'airs  ia 
Roiuc. 
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intentions  of  this   kinJ,  and  perceived 
that  Ca'sar  treated  me  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  friendship,  than  I  recommended 
you  in  the  strongest  and  warmest  terms 
to  iiis  favour;   perfectly  well  knowing 
the  singular  probity  and  benevolence  of 
his  heart,     Acordingly  he  shewed,  not 
only   by  his  letters  to  me,  but  by   his 
conduct  towards  you,  the  great  regard  he 
paid  to  my   recommendation.     If  you 
have  any  opinion,  therefore,  of  my  judg- 
ment, or  imagine  that  I  sincerely  wish 
you  well,  let  me  pcsuade  you  to  con- 
tinue with  him.     And  notwithstanding 
you  should  meet  with   some  things   to 
disgust   you,   as    business,    perhaps,   or 
other  obstructions,  may  render  him  less 
expeditious  in  gratifying  your  views  than 
you  had  reason  to  expect,  still  however 
persevere  ;  and  trust  me,  you  will  find  it 
prove  in  the  end  both  for  your  interest 
and  your  honour.     To  exhort  you  any 
farther,  might  look  like  impertinence: 
let  me  only  remind  you,  that  if  you  lose 
this  opportunity  of  improving  your  for- 
tune, you  will  never  meet  again  with  so 
generous  a  patron,  so  rich  a  province,  or 
so  convenient  a  season  for  this  purpose. 
And  (to  express  myself  in  the  style  of 
your  lawyers)  Cornelius  has  given  his 
opinion  to  the  same  efiect. 

I  am  glad  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  yours, 
thatyou  did  notattend  Ca?sar  into  Britain; 
as  it  has  not  only  saved  you  the  fatigue  of 
a  very  disagreeable  expedition,  but  me 
likewise  that  of  being  the  perpetual  audi- 
tor of  your  wonderful  exploits. — Let  me 
know  in  what  part  of  the  world  you  are 
likely  to  take  up  your  winter-quarters, 
and  in  what  post  you  are,  or  expect  to  be 
employed.     I'^arcAvel. 


LETTER    XV. 

To  the  same. 

[A.  U.  699.] 

IT  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  have 
heard  any  thing  from  you.  As  for 
myself,  if  I  have  not  written  these  three 
months,  it  was  because,  after  you  were 
separated  from  my  brother,  I  neither 
knew  where  to  address  my  letters,  nor  by 
what  hand  to  convey  them.  I  much 
wish  to  be  informed  how  your  affairs  go 
on,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  your 
winter-quarters  are  likely  to  be  fixed.  I 
should  be  glad  they  might  be  with  Caesar; 
,but,  as  I  would  uot  venture  i a  his  present 


affliction  *  to  trouble  him  with  a  letter,  I 
have  written  upon  that  subject  toBalbus. 
In  the  mean  while,  let  me  intreatyou  not 
to  be  wanting  to  yourself:  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  contented  to  give  up  &» 
much  more  of  your  company,  provided 
the  longer  you  stay  abroad  the  richer  you 
should  return.  There  is  nothing,  I  think, 
particularly  to  hasten  you  home,  now  that 
V'^accrra  is  dead.  However,  you  are  the 
best  judge :  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  have  determined. 

There  is  a  queer  fellow  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, one  Octavius  or  Cornelius  (f 
do  not  perfectly  recollect  his  name),  who 
is  perpetually  inviting  me,  as  a  friend  of 
yours,  to  sup  with  him.  He  has  not  yet 
prevailed  with  me  to  accept  his  compli- 
ment: however,  I  am  obliged  to  the 
man.     Farewel. 


LETTER   XVL 

To  the  same. 

[A.  U.  699.:i 

IPEuoETVE  by  your  letter,  that  my 
friend  Ctusar  looks  upon  you  as  a  most 
wonderful  lawyer:  and  are  you  not  hap- 
py in  being  thus  placed  in  a  countiy 
where  you  make  so  considerable  a  figure 
upon  so  small  a  stock?  But  with  how 
much  greater  advantage  would  your  no- 
ble talents  have  appeared  had  you  gone 
into  Britain?  Undoubtedly  there  would 
not  have  been  so  profound  a  sage  in  the 
law  throughout  all  that  extensive  island. 
Since  your  epistle  has  provoked  me  to 
be  thus  jocose,  I  will  proceed  in  the  same 
strain,  and  tell  you  there  was  one  part  ot 
it  I  could  not  read  without  some  envy- 
And  how  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  I  found,  that,  whilst  much  greater 
men  were  in  vain  attempting  to  get  ad- 
mittance to  Caesar,  you  were  singled  out 
from  the  crowd  and  even  summoned  to  aa 

*  Ccc?ar  about  this  time  lost  his  daughter  Julia, 
who  died  in  child-bed.  She  was  married  to  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  so  passionately  fond  of  her,  that  she 
seems,  during  the  short  time  they  lived  together, 
tohavetakenentirepossession  of  iiis  whole  heart, 
and  to  have  turned  all  his  ambition  into  the  sin- 
gle desire  of  appearing  amiable  in  her  eye.  The 
death  of  this  young  lady  proved  a  public  calami- 
ty, as  it  dissolved  the  only  forcible  bond  of  union 
between  her  father  and  her  husband,  and  hasten- 
ed that  rupture  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
tlie  commonwealth. 
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audience  ?  *  But  after  giving  nic  an  ac- 
count of  affairs  which  concern  others, 
why  were  you  silent  as  to  your  own  ; 
assured  as  you  are  that  I  interest  myself 
in  them  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  im- 
mediately related  to  myself?  Accord- 
ingly, as  I  am  extremely  afraid  you  will 
have  no  emploi/ment  to  keep  you  warm  in 
your  winter-quarters,  I  would  by  all 
means  advise  you  to  lay  in  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  fuel.  Both  INIucius  and  Ma- 
niliusf  have  given  their  opinions  to  the 
same  purpose ;  especially  as  your  regi- 
mentals, they  apprehend,  will  scarce  be 
ready  soon  enough  to  secure  you  against 
the  approaching  cold.  We  hear,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  been  hot  work  in  your 
part  of  the  world;  which  somewhat 
alarmed  me  for  your  safety.  But  I  com- 
forted myself  with  considering,  that  you 
are  not  altogether  so  desperatea  soldier  as 
you  are  a  lawyer.  It  is  a  wonderful  con- 
solation indeed  to  your  friends,  to  be  as- 
sured that  your  passions  are  not  an  over- 
match for  your  prudence.  Thus,  as  much 
as  I  know  you  love  tlie  water  %>  you 
would  not  venture,  I  find,  to  cross  it  with 
Cassar:  and  though  nothing  could  keep 
you  from  the  com  bats  §  in  Rome,  you 
were  much  too  wise,  I  perceive,  to  at- 
tend them  in  Britain. 

But  pleasantry  apart :  you  k  now  with- 
out my  telling  you,  with  what  zeal  I  have 
recommended  you  to  Ca;sar;  though 
perhaps  you  may  not  be  apprised,  that  I 
have  fre(juently,  as  well  as  warmly,  writ- 
ten to  him  upon  that  subject.  I  had  for 
sometime,  indeed,  intermitted  my  solici- 
tations, as  I  would  not  seem  to  distnist 


*  Trebatius,  it  is  probable,  had  informed  Ci- 
cero in  the  letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  that 
he  had  been  summoned  by  Ccrsar  to  attend  him 
as  his  assessor  upon  some  trial:  which  seems  to 
bavckd  this  author  into  the  railleries  of  this  and 
tte  preceding  passages. 

•f  Mucius  and  Manilius,  it  must  be  supposed, 
were  two  lawyers,  and  particular  friends  ofTrc- 
batius. 

X  The  art  of  swimming  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  polite  exercises  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
esteemed'anecesfaryqualilication  for  every  gen- 
tleman. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  essential  arts  in 
military  discipline,  as  both  the  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers had  frequently  no  other  nu-aus  of  pursuing 
or  retreating  from  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  the 
Campus  Martius,  a  place  where  the  Roman 
youth  were  taught  the  science  of  arras,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  they  con- 
stantly finished  their  exercises  of  tliis  kind,  by 
throwing  themselves  into  the  river. 

§  AIluOiDg  to  bis  fondness  of  the  gladiatorial 
acces. 


his  friendship  and  generosity:  however, 
I  thought  proper  in  my  last  to  remind 
him  once  more  of  his  promise.  I  desire 
you  would  let  me  know  what  eflect  my 
letter  has  produced ;  and  at  the  same 
time  give  me  a  full  account  of  every 
thing  that  concerns  you.  Tor  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  be  informed  of  the 
prospect  and  situation  of  youraffairs;  as 
well  as  how  long  you  imagine  your 
absence  is  likely  to  continue.  Be  per- 
suaded, that  nothing  could  reconcile  me 
to  this  separation  but  the  hopes  of  its 
proving  to  your  advantage.  In  any 
other  view  1  should  not  be  so  impolitic 
as  not  to  insist  on  your  return  :  as  you 
would  be  too  priident,  I  dare  say,  to  de- 
lay it.  The  truth  is,  one  hour's  gay  or 
serious  conversation  together,  is  of  more 
importance  to  us,  than  all  the  foes  and 
all  the  friends  that  the  whole  nation  of 
Gaul  can  produce.  I  intreat  you,  there- 
fore, to  send  me  an  immediate  account  in 
what  posture  your  affairs  stand :  and 
be  assured,  as  honest  Chremes  says  to 
his  neighbour  in  the  play  ||, 
Whatever  cares  thy  lab'ring  bosom  grieve, 
IMy  tongue  shall  soothe  them,  or  my  hand  relieve. 

Farewel. 

LETTER   XVIL 

To  Siuintus  Philippus,  Proconsuf. 


I 


[A.  U.  699.1 
CONGRATULATE    your     safe    retvrn 

from  your  province  in  the  fulness  of 
your  fame,  and  amidst  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  the  republic.  If  I  were  in 
Rome,  I  should  have  waited  upon  you 
for  this  purpose  in  person,  and  in  order 
likewise  to  make  my  acknowledgments 
to  you  for  your  favours  to  my  friends 
Egnatius  and  Oppius. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
have  taken  great  offence  against  my 
friend  and  host  Antipater.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case  : 
but  I  know  your  character  too  well  not  to 
be  persuaded,  that  you  are  incapable  of 
indulging  an  unreasonable  resentment. 
I  conjure  you  however,  by  our  long 
friendship,  to  pardon  for  my  sake  his 
sons,  who  lie  entirely  at  your  mercy. 
If  I  imagined  you  could  not  grant  this 
favour  consistently  with  your  honour,  I 
should  be  far  from  making  the  request ; 

II  In  Terence'5  play  called  The  St^J-tomentor. 


I 
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as  my  regard  for  your  reputation  is  much 
supplier  to  all  considerations  of  friend- 
ship wliich  lovve  to  tliis  family-  But  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  (and  indeed  I  very  pos- 
sibly may),  your  clemency  towards  them 
wili  rather  add  to  your  character,  than 
derogate  from  it.  If  it  be  not  too  much 
trouble,  therefore,  I  should  be  glad  you 
would  let  me  know  how  far  a  compliance 
wiih  my  request  is  in  your  poAver :  for 
that  it  is  in  your  inclination,  I  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  doubt.     Farewcl. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

To  Lucius  Valerius  *,  the  Lawyer. 

[A.  U.  699.] 

Tj^OR  f  why  should  I  not  gratify  your 
-*■  vanity  vi^th  that  honourable  appella- 
tion ?  Since,  as  the  times  go,  my  friend, 
confidence  will  readily  pass  upon  the 
Avorld  for  skill. 

I  have  executed  the  commission  you 
sent  me,  and  made  your  acknowledg- 
ments to  Lentulus.  But  I  wish  you 
•would  render  my  offices  of  this  kind  un- 
necessary, by  putting  an  end  to  your  te- 
dious absence.  Is  it  not  more  worthy  of 
your  mighty  ambition  to  be  blended  with 
your  learned  brethren  at  Rome,  than  to 
stand  the  sole  great  wonder  of  wisdom 
amidst  a  parcel  of  paltry  Provincials  i" 
But  I  long  to  rally  you  in  person  :  for 
■which  merry  purpose  I  desire  you  would 
hasten  hitheras  expeditiously  as  possible. 
I  Avould  by  no  means,  however,  advise 
you  to  take  Apulia  in  the  way,  lest  some 
disastrous  adventure  in  those  unlucky  re- 
gions should  prevent  our  welcoming  your 
safe  arrival.  And  in  truth,  to  what  pur- 
pose should  you  visit  this  your  native  pro- 
vince X?  For,  like  Ulysses  when  he  first 
returned  to  his  Ithaca, you  will  bemuch 
too  prudent,  undoubtedly,  to  lay  claim 
to  your  noble  kindred.  Farewel. 

*  Valerius  is  only  known  by  this  letter  and 
another,  wherein  Cicero  recommends  him  to  Ap- 
pius,  03  ix  person  who  lived  in  hi-:  family,  and  for 
whciQ  he  entertained  a  very  singular  afTect.on. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Uiat  sort  of  law- 
yers, who  may  more  propeily  be  said  to  be  of  the 
profession  than  the  science, 

f  The  abrupt  beginning  of  this  letter  has  in- 
duced some  of  the  corameiitatois  to  suspeit  that 
it  is  not  entire.  But  Maiuitius  has  %eiy  justly 
obsened,  that  it  evidently  refers  to  the  inscrip- 
tion :  and  he  produces  an  instaiicc  of  the  same 
Itiad  from  oi:e  of  the  epistles  to  Atticus. 

+  Manutius  imagines  that  Ciccm  means  ta 
rally  the  gbi-curily  of  his  friend's  b/ith. 


LETTEB    XIX. 

To  Caius  Curio  §. 

[A.U.  700.1 
rpHOUGH  lam  sorry  you  should  suspect 
-'-  me  of  neglecting  you,  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned at  your  reproaches  for  my  not 
writing,  as  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  you 
are  desirous  of  hearing  from  me.  Con- 
scious indeed  of  not  meriting  your  friendly 
accusation,  the  instance  it  afforded  me 
that  my  letters  were  acceptable  to  you, 
was  a  very  agreeable  proof  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  atTection  which  I  have  al- 
ready'- so  frequently  experienced.  Believe 
me,  I  have  never  omitted  writing,  when- 
ever any  person  offered  whom  I  imagined 
likely  to  convey  my  letters  into  your 
hands:  and  which  of  your  acquaintance, 
I  will  venture  to  ask,  is  a  more  punctual 
correspondent  than  myseli'?  In  return, 
however,  I  have  scarce  received  more 
than  one  or  two  letters  from  you  since 
you  left  Rome ;  and  those  too  extremely 
concise.  Thus,  you  see,  I  can  justly  re- 
tort your  charge:  you  must  not  therefore 
pass  too  severe  a  sentence  on  your  part,  if 
you  hope  to  receive  a  favourable  one  oa 
mine,  jiut  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this 
article  than  to  assure  you,  that  since  you 
are  disposed  to  accept  these  memorials  of 
my  friendship,  I  doubt  not  of  acquitting 
m3^self  to  your  lull  satisfaction. 

Though  I  regret  extremely  the  being 
thus  long  II  deprived  of  your  agreeable 
company;  yet  I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  an 
absence  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
your  honour;  as  fortune  indeed  has,  in  all 
that  concerns  you,  answered  my  warmest 
wishes.  I  have  only  to  offer  you  one 
short  piece  of  advice:  and  1  offer  it  in 
compliance  with  the  sincere  dictates  of 
that  singular  aftection  1  bear  you.  Let 
me  earnestly  then  intreat  you  to  come 
well  prepared  at  your  return  to  act  up  to 
those  great  ideas  which  the  world  has, 
with  so  much  reason,  conceived  for  your 
spirit  and  talents.  And  as  nothing  can 
ever  wear  out  the  deep  impressiops  your 
good   offices   have    stamped    upon   my 

§  Curio  vas  a  3'ounf  nobleman  of  great  parts, 
spirit,  and  eloquence;  but  addicted  to  the  prevail' 
ing  luxury  and  gallantries  of  a  most  dissoUUe  age. 

II  Curio  had  been  most  probably  abseiit  from 
Kome  about  two  yeais :  for  Caius  Clodius,  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  quaestor,  ob- 
tained the  goveriuneat  of  Asia  an.  urb.  693. 

C  miud  'j 
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mind  *  ;  so  I  hope  \m\  will  not  forget,  on 
your  side,  that  you  could  not  have  attain- 
ed those  honOMiN  or  advantages  tliat  at- 
tnid  you,  if  you  had  nol  in  the  earlier  part 
of  your  life  complied  with  my  faithful 
and  affectionate  admonitions.  Have  I  not 
reason  then  to  expect  in  return,  that  as 
the  weight  of  old  age  now  begins  to  bend 
nie  down  f ,  you  will  sutler  nie  to  repose 
my  declining  years  upon  your  youth  and 
friendship  ?     Farcwel. 

LETTER    XX. 


I 


To  Trchadus. 

[A.  U.  TOi).] 
r  you  were  not  already  in  the  number 
of  our  absentees,  undoubtedly  yon 
■would  be  tempted  to  leave  us  at  this 
juncture:  for  what  business  can  a  lawyer 
expect  in  Rome  during  this  long  and 
general  suspension  of  all  juridical  pro- 
ceedings ?  Accordingly,  i  advise  my 
friends  who  have  any  actions  commenced 
against  them,  to  petition  each  successive 
intcrrext  for  a  double  enlargement  of 
the  usual  time  for  putting  in  their  pleas: 
and  is  not  this  a  proof  how  wonderfully  I 
have  profited  by  your  sage  instructions  in 
the  law?  But  tell  me,  my  friend,  since 
your  letters,!  observe,  have  lately  run  in 
a  more  enlivened  strain  than  usual,  what 
is  it  that  has  elevated  you  into  so  gay  a 
humour?  This  air  of  pleasantry  I  like 
well ;  it  looks  as  if  the  Morld  went  suc- 
cessfully with  you:  and  1  am  all  inipa- 
tience  to  know  what  it  is  that  has  thus 
raised  your  spirits.  You  inform  me  in- 
deed, that  Caisar  does  you  the  honour  to 
advise  with  you.  For  my  own  part,  how- 
ever, I  had  rather  hear  that  he  consulted 
your  interest,  than  your  judgment.  But 
seriously  ;  if  the  former  is  really  the  case, 
or  thei-e  is  any  probability  of  its  proving 
.so,  let  me  intreat  you  to  continue  in  your 
present  situation,  and  patiently  submit  to 
the  inconveniences  of  a  military  life:  as 
on  my  part,  I  shall  support  myself  under 
your  absence  with  the  hopes  of  its  turning 
to  your  advantage.  But  if  all  expecl;v- 
tions  of  this  kind  are  at  an  end,  let  us  see 

*  Curio  assisted  liim  in  his  contest  withClodius. 

f  Cicero  was  at  this  time  in  his  o4th  year. 

■J  This  office  of  InUrrcx  continued  only  five 
days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  consuls  wert: 
not  chosen,  a  new  Interrev  was  appointed  for  the 
s;>i!K'  short  period.  And  in  this  manner  the  suc- 
ecsiii.n  oF  these  occasional  magistrates  \va.s  car- 
ri«J  »n,  till  thtf  elections  were  dytcrmiacd^ 


you  as  soon  as  possiljle  :  and  perhaps 
some  method  may  be  found  here,  of  iin-' 
proving  your  fortunes.  If  not,  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying 
each  other's  company:  and  one  hour's- 
conversation  together  is  of  more  value  to 
us,  my  friend,  than  the  whole  city  of 
Samarobriva.  Besides,  if  you  return 
soon,  the  disapjjointment  you  have  suf- 
fered may  pass  unremarked:  whereas,  a 
longer  pursuit  to  no  purpose  would  be  sa 
ridiculous  a  circumstance,  that  I  am  ter- 
ribly afraid  it  would  scarce  escape  the 
drollery  of  those  very  arch  fellows  La- 
berius§  and  n/y  companion  Valerius  |[, 
And  what  a  burlesque  character  Mould  a 
British  lawyer  furnish  out  for  the  Roman 
stage  I  You  may  smile  perhaps  at  this 
notion:  but  though  I  mention  it  in  my 
usual  style  of  pleasantry,  lei;  me  tell  you 
it  is  no  jesting  matter.  In  good  earnest, 
if  there  is  any  pros])ect  that  my  recom- 
mendations will  avail  in  obtaining  the 
honours  you  deserve,  I  cannot  but  exhort 
you,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  the  warmest 
friendship,  to  make  yourself  easy  under 
this  absence,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
both  your  fortunes  and  your  fame:  if 
not,  I  would  strongly  advise  your  return. 
1  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  your 
own  merit,  in  conjunction  with  my  most 
zealous  services,  will  procure  you  every 
advantage  you  can  reasonably  desir*;- 
Farewel. 

LETTER    XXL 


I 


To  the  same. 

[A.  U.  700.} 

WAS  wondering  at  the  long  intermissioi* 
of  your  letters,  wlien  my  friend  Pansa 
accounted  foryour  indolence,  by  assuring 
me  that  you  were  turned  an  Epicurean. 
Glorious  efli'ct  indeed  of  camp  conversa- 
tion !  But  if  a  metamorphosis  so  extraor- 
dinary has  been  wrought  in  you  amidst 
the  martial  air   of   tJamarobriva,    what 


§  T,aberi«g  was  a  Roman  knight  who  distin- 
puishcd  liimself  by  his  comic  humour ;  and  he  had 
written  several  farces  which  were  acted  with 
great  applause.  He  was  prevailed  upon  by  Cx&ar 
to  take  a  part  liimself  in  one  of  his  own  per- 
foi-mances  ;  and  the  prologue  which  he  spoke 
upon  that  occasion  is  still  extant.  I,aberius  \va* 
60  years  of  age,  when  in  complaisance  to  Caesac 
he  thus  made  his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage. 

II  This  Valerius  is  supposed  by  some  of  the 
commentators  to  be  Quintus  Valerius  Catullus, 
a  celebrated  poet,  who,  as  appears  by  his  works 
which  arc  still  extant,  was  pate onizod  by  Cicero. 

vrouW' 
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•would  have  been  the  consequence  had  I 
sent  you  to  the  softer  regions  of  Taren- 
tum  ?  *  I  have  been  in  some  pain  for 
your  principles,  I  confess,  ever  since  your 
intimacy  with  my  friend  Seius.  But  how 
will  you  reconcile  your  tenets  to  vour 
profession,  and  act  for  the  interest  of 
your  .client,  now  that  you  have  adopted 
the  maxim  of  doing  nothing  but  for  j^our 
own  ?  With  what  grace  can  you  insert 
the  usual  clause  in  vour  deeds  of  agree- 
ment :  The  parties  tu  these  presents,  as  be- 
comes good  men  and  true,  SiC.  ?  For  nei- 
ther truth  nor  trust  can  there  be  in  those 
who  professedly  govern  themselves  upon 
motives  of  absolute  selfishness.  I  am  in 
some  pain  likewise,  how  you  will  settle 
the  law  concerning  the  partition  of 
"  rights  in  common;"  as  there  can  be 
nothing  in  common  between  those  who 
make  their  own  private  gratification  the 
sole  criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  Or 
can  you  think  it  proper  to  administer  jan 
oath,  while  you  maintain  that  Jupiter  is 
incapable  of  all  resentment?  In  a  word, 
what  will  become  of  the  good  people  of 
Ulubraef,  who  have  placed  themselves 
under  your  protection,  if  you  hold  the 
maxim  of  your  sect,  that  *'  a  wise  man 
"  ought  not  to  engage  himself  in  public 
"  affairs  ?'*  In  good  earnest.  I  shall  be 
extremely  sorry  if  it  is  true  that  you  have 
really  deserted  us.  But  if  your  conver- 
sation is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient 
compliment  to  the  opinions  of  Pansa,  I 
will  forgive  your  dissimulation,  provided 
you  let  me  know  soon  how  your  atiairs 
g;o  on,  and  in  what  manner  1  can  be  of 
auy  service  in  them.     Farcwel. 

LETTER    XXII. 

To  Cuius  Curio. 

[A.  U.  700.] 
/^UR  friendship,  I  trust,  nee»ls  not  any 
^-^  other  evidence  to  confirm  its  since- 
rity, than  what  arises  I'roiut lie  testiniouy 
of  our  own  hearts,  I  cannot,  however, 
but  consider  the  death  of  your  illustrious 
father,  as  depriving  me  of  a  most  vene- 
lable  witness  to  that  singular  aflection  I 

ijfe  '^  Tarcutumwas  a  city  in  Italy,  rlistingaishcd 

P^       tor  the  softness  and  Uixu-.y  of  its  inhabitants. 

f  Cicero  jocosely  tpeaks  of  iliis  people,  as  if 
fihey  belonged  to  the  most  considerable  town  in 
Italy  ;  wliereas  it  was  so  mean  and  contemptible 
a  place,  that  Horace,  in  order  to  slscw  t\vi  power 
of  contentment,  says,  that  a  person  possessed  of 
that  «.\cellcnt  tciapei  of  mind,  may  be  happy 
•^\  cji  at  Ulubi», 


bear  you.  I  regret  that  he  had  not  the 
satisfaction  of  taking  a  last  farewel  of 
you,  before  he  closed  his  eyes :  it  was 
the  only  circumstance  wanting  to  render 
him  as  much  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  his  domestic  happiness, as  in  his 
public  famet- 

I  sincerely  M'ish  3'ou  the  happ\'  enjoy- 
ment of  your  estate  :  and  be  assured,  you 
will  find  in  me  a  friend  who  loves  and 
values  y^ou  with  the  same  tenderness  as 
your  father  himself  conceived  for  you. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    XXIIL 

To  Trebatius. 

March  the  21th.  [A.  U.  700.] 
/-^  \N'  you  seriously  suppose  me  so  un- 
^  reasonable  as  to  be  angry,  because  I 
thought  you  discovered  too  inconstant  a 
disposition  in  your  impatience  to  leave 
Caul  r  And  can  you  possibly  believe  it 
was  for  that  reason  I  have  thus  long 
omitted  writing  ?  'ihe  truth  is,  I  was 
only  concerned  at  the  uneasiness  whicb 
seemed  to  have  overcast  your  mind  :  and 
I  forbore  to  Avrite,  upon  no  other  account 
but  as  being  entirely  ignorant  where  to 
direct  my  letters.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  this  is  a  plea  which  your  loftines.s 
will  scarce  condescend  to  admit,  jiuttell 
me  then,  is  it  the  weight  of  your  purse, 
or  the  honour  of  being  the  counsellor  of 
Ctesar,  that  most  disposes  you  to  be  thus 
insufferably  arrogant?  Let  me  perish  if 
I  do  not  believe  that  thy  vanity  is  so  iuj- 
inoderate,  as  to  choose  rather  to  share  in 
his  council  than  his  coders.  But  .should 
he  admit  you  into  a  participation  of  hoth, 
you  will  undoubtedly  swell  into  such  in- 
tolerable air-s,  that  no  mortal  will  be  able 
to  endure  you  ;  or  none  at  least  except 
myself,  who  am  philosopher  enough,  you 
know,  to  endure  any  thing.  But  1  was 
going  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  regretted  the 
uneasines.iyou  formerly  expres.sed  ;  so  I 
rejoice  to  near,  that  you  are  better  re- 
conciled to  your  situatigtv.  ^ly  only 
fear  is,  that  your  wondertal  skill  in  the 

X  He  was  consul  in  the  j-car  of  Rome  610, 
when  he  acted  with  preat  .^pirit  in  opposition  to 
to  the  attempts  of  Sicinius  for  re. toriiigtlietr.bu- 
nitiril  pjwur,  whicli  had  been  much  auridged  by 
Sylia.  In  the  following  year  he  went  governor 
into  Macedonia,  and  by  his  military  conduct  in 
tliat  province  obtained  liic  honour  o:  a  triumph. 
He  <listing-u idled  himself  amoiisj  the  friends  of 
Cicero  when  he  \v;'s  atiacked  b.y  Clodiu*. 
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Jaw  will  little  avnil  you  in  your  present 
quarters:  for  1  ;mi  told  that  the  people 
you  have  to  ileal  with, 

Rest  the  strength  of  tlicir  cause  on  the  force  of 

their  luiplit, 
And  the  sword  is  supreme  arbitrator  of  right  *. 

As  I  know  you  do  not  choose  to  be  con- 
cerned in  forcible  entries,  and  are  much 
too  peaceably  disposed  to  be  fond  of 
making  assault.i,  let  me  leave  a  peace  of 
advice  with  niy  lawyer,  and  by  all  means 
lecomniend  it  to  you  to  avoid  the  Tre- 
virif;  for  I  hear  they  arc  most  formi- 
dable fellows.  1  wish  from  my  heart  they 
were  as  harmless  as  their  name-sake.^ 
round  the  edges  of  onr  coin  I.  But  I 
must  reserve  the  rest  of  my  jokes  to  an- 
other opportunity:  in  the  mean  time,  let 
me  desire  you  would  send  me  a  full  ac- 
count of  whatever  is  going  forward  in 
your  province.     Farewel. 

LETTER   XXIV. 

To  Cuius  Curio. 

(A.  V.  700.) 
•\rov  must  not  impute  it  to  any  neglect 
■*•  in  Rupa,^  that  he  has  not  executed 
your  commission;  as  he  omitted  it  merely 
in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  myself 
and  the  rest  of  your  friends.  We  thought 
it  most  prudent  that  no  steps  should  be 
taken  during  your  absence,  which  might 
preclude  you  from  a  change  f\f  measures 
after  your  return  :  and  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  best  he  should  not  sign  ifyyoor 
i-ntentions  of  entertaining  the  people  with 
public  games.  I  may  perhaps  in  some 
future  letter  give  you  my  reasons  at  large 
against  youv  executing  that  design:  or 
rather,  that  you  may  not  come  prepared 
to  answer  my  objections,  I  believe  it  will 
be  the  wisest  way  to  reserve  them  till  we 
meet.  If  I  should  not  bring  you  over  to 
my  sentiments,  I  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion,at  least,  of  discharging  the  part  of  a 
friend  :  and  should  it  happen  (which  I 
hopehovveve?  it  will  not)  thatyoashould 

*  Ennius. 

f  The  lieviri  were  a  most  warlike  people, 
bordering  oh  G<.rmany.  They  were  defeated 
about  this  time  by  Labicnus,  one  of  Cajsar's 
lieutenants  in  Gaul. 

X  Tiie  public  coin  was  under  the  inspection  of 
three  officers  called  'J'revhi  monetales :  and  seve- 
ral pieces  of  money  arc  still  extant  in  the  cabi- 
aets  of  the  curious,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
fhesfj  magistrates. 


liereafter  havc«ccasion  to  repent  of  your 
scheme;  you  mav  then  remember,  that 
I  endeavoured  to  dissuade  you  from  it. 
But  this  much  I  will  now  say,  that  those 
advantages  which  fortune,  m  conjunction 
with  your  own  industry  and  natural  en- 
dowments, have  put  into  your  possession, 
supply  a  far  surer  method  of  opening 
your  way  to  the  highest  dignities,  than 
any  ostentatious  display  of  the  most 
splendid  spectacles.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
exhibitions  of  this  kind,  as  they  are  in- 
stances of  wealth  only,  not  of  merit,  are 
by  no  means  considered  as  reflecting  any 
honour  on  the  authors  of  them  :  not  to 
mention,  that  the  public  is  quite  satiated 
with  their  frequent  returns.  But  I  am 
fallen  unawares  into  what  I  designed  to 
have  avoided,  and  pointing  out  my  par- 
ticular reasons  against  your  scheme.  I 
will  wave  all  fartlier  discussion  therefore 
of  this  matter  till  wc  meet;  and  in  the 
mean  time  inform  you,  that  the  world 
entertains  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
virtues.  Whatever  advantages  may  be 
hoped  from  the  most  exalted  patriotism 
united  with  the  greatest  abilities,  the 
public,  believe  nie,  expects  from  you. 
And  should  you  come  prepared  (as  I  am 
sure  you  ouglit,  and  I  trust  you  will)  to 
act  up  to  these  its  glorious  expectations; 
then,  indeed,  you  will  exhibit  to  your 
friends,  and  to  the  commonwealth  in  ge- 
neral, a  spectacle  of  the  noblest  and  most 
aflecting  kind§.  In  the  mean  while  be, 
assured,  no  man  has  a  greater  share  of 
my  affection  and  esteem  than  yourself. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    XXV. 
To  Trehatius. 

April  die  8Ui.     [A.  V.  700.] 

TWO  or  three  of  your  letters  which 
lately  came  to  my  hands  at  the  same 
time,  though  of  different  dates,  have  af- 
forded me  great  pleasure :  as  they  were 
proofs  that  you  hiive  reconciled  yourself, 
with  much  spirit  and  resolution,  to  the 
inconveniencies  of  a  military  life.  I  had 

§  Curio  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  listen  to 
this  prudent  coniiscl  of  his  friend  :  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  tilt  grave  advice  of  Cicero,  he  perse- 
vered in  his  resolution,  and  executed  it  with  great 
magniticence.  The  consequence  was  just  what 
Cicero  foresaw  and  dreaded :  he  conti-acted  debts 
which  he  was  incapable  of  discharging,  and  theri 
sold  himself  to  (^-esar  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
damourb  of  Uis  creditors. 

some 
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some  little  suspicion,  I  confess,  of  the  in  ordcrto  compliment  my  arrival  among 

contrary :    not  that    I  questioned  your  them.     Farewel. 

courage,  but  as  imputing  your  un'easl-         P.  S.  I  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  re- 

ness   to  the  regret    of  our   separation,  ceived  from  you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius 

Let  mo  entreat  you  then  to  persevere  in  Aruntius,  though  it  was  much  too  inno- 

your  present '  temper  of  mind:  and  be-  cent  to  deserve  so  severe  a  treatment :  for 

lieveme,  you  will  derive  many  and  ronsi-  it  contained  nothing  that  might  not  have 

derable  advantages  fi-om  the  service   in  been  proclaimed  before  a  general  assem- 

which  you  are  engaged.     In  the  mean  biy  of  the    people.     However,   it   was 

while,  r  shall  not  faifto  renew  my  soli-  your  express  desire  Lshoukl  destroy  it ; 

citations  to  Csesar  in   yonr  favour  upon  and  I  liav;  complied  accordingly.  I  will 

all  proper  occasions ;  and  have  herewith  only  add,  that  I  wonder  much  at  not 

sent  you  a  Greek  letter  to  deliver  to  him  having  heard  froni  you  since  ;  especially 

for  that  purpose :  for,  in  truth,  you  can-  as  so  many  extraordinary  events  have 

not  be  mo.e  anxious  than  I  am  that  this  lately  happened  in  your  province, 
expedition  may  prove  to  your  benefit. 
In  return,  I  desire  yon  would  send  me  a 
full  relation  of  the  Gallic  war:  for  you 
must  know,  I  always  depend  most  upon 
the  accounts  of  the. >e  who  are  least  en- 
i^ased  in  the  action. 

_ 

As  I  do  not  imagine  you  are  altogether 
so  considerable  a  person  as  to  retain  a  se- 
cretary in  your  service,  I  could  not  but 


LETTER    XXVI. 

To  Caius  Curio. 

(A.  U.  700.) 
T)uBLic    affairs   are    so  circumstanced, 
that  I  dare  not  coinmunicate  my  sen- 
timents of  them  in  a  letter.     This,  how- 


wonder  you  siiould  trouble  5'ours('lf  with  ever,  I  will   venture   in  general  to  say, 
the  precaution  of  sending  me  several  co-  that  I  have  reason  to  congratulate  you  on 
pies  of  the  same  letter.  Your  parsimony,  your  removal  from  the  scene  in  which 
however,  deserves  lobe  applauded;  as  we  are  engaged.  Hut  I  must  add,  that  iii 
one  of  them,   I   observed,  was  written  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  might  be 
•upon  a  tablet  that  had  been  used  before,  placed,  you  would  still  (as  I  told  you  in 
I  cannot  conceive  what  unhappy  com-  niy  last)  be  embarked  in  the  same  com- 
position could  be  so  very  miserable  as  to  nion  bottom  with  your  friends  here.     I 
deserve  to  give  place  upon  this  occasion  :  have  another  reason  likewise  for  rejoicinfg 
unless  it  were  one  of  your  own  convey-  jn  your  absence,  as  it  has  placed  your 
ances.     I  flatter  myself,  at  least,  it  was  merit  in   full  view  of  so  considerable  a 
not  any  spritely  epistle  of  mine  that  you  number  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 
thus  disgraced,  in  order  to  scribble  over  it  and  allies  of  Rome:  and  indeed  the  re- 
a  dull  one  of  your  own.     Or  was  it  your  putation  you  have  acquired  is  universally, 
intention  to  intimate  affairs  go  so  ill  with  and   without  the   least  exception,  con- 
you,that  you  could  not  afford  any  better  firmed  to  us  on  all  hands.     But  there  is 
materials  r  If  that  should  be  your  case,  one  circumstance  attending  you,  upon 
you  must  even  thank  yourself  for  not  which  i  know   not  whi  ther  I  ought  to 
leaving  your  modesty  behind  you.  send  you  my  congratulations  or  not:  I 
I  shall  recommend  you  in  very  strong  mean  with  respect  to  those  high  and  sin- 
terpis  to  Balbus,  when  he  returns  into  gular   advantages  which   the  comnion- 
Gaul.     But  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  wealth  promises  itself  from  your  return 
you  should  not  hear  from  me  again  so  amongst   us.     Not  that   I  suspect  your 
soon  as  usual  ;  as  I  shall  be  absent  from  provingunequal  to  the  opinion  which  the 
Rome  during  all  this  month.     I  write  world  entertains  of  your  virtues ;  but  as 
this  from  Poniptinus,  at  the  villa  of  Me-  fearing  that  whatever  is  most  worthy  of 
trilius   Philemon,    where    I  am    placed  your  care,  will  be  irrecoverably  lost  ere 
within  hearing  of  those  croaking  clients  your  arrival  to  prevent  it :  such,  alas,  is 
whonj  you  reconnnended  to  my  protec-  the  weak  and  well-nigh  expiring  condi- 
tion:  for  a  prodigious  nund)er,  it  seems,  tion  of  your  unhappy  republic!  Butpru- 
«f  your  Ulubreau  iVogs*  are  assembled,  dence,  perhaps,  will  scarce  justify  me  in 

trusting  even  this  to  a  letter:  for  thercst 

,  J.        ,      .      ^,    ■  ,   ,u    4.     c  therefore  1  must  refer  you  to  others.    In 

.icero  ludiorou^v  gives  the  inhabitants  of     ^,  i    i  i  „/.,.„,.  ,,„„«  e 

X  this  appelU^tion,  in  aiiasioa  to  the  low  the  mean  whde,  whate\  er  your  ft;ars  or 


*  Ci 


and  usarsby  situation  of  their  town. 


youf  hopes  of  public  affairs  may  be; 
C  3  thinl.. 
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think,  my  friend,  incessantly  think  on 
those  virtues  which  that  generous  patriot 
must  possess,  who  in  tliesc  evil  times, 
and  amidst  such  a  general  depravation 
of  manners,  gloriously  proposes  to  vin- 
dicate the  ancient  dignity  and  liberties 
of  his  oppressed  country.     Earevvel. 


LETTER   XXVn. 
To  Trebatitis. 

(A.  V.  700.) 
T  •  it  were  not  for  the  compliments  you 
-*•  sent  me  by  Chrysippus  the  freeman 
of  Cyrus  the  architect,  I  should  have 
imagined  I  no  longer  possessed  a  place 
in  your  thoughts.  13ut  surely  you  are 
become  a  most  intolerable  fine  gentle- 
man, that  you  could  not  bear  the  fatigue 
of  writing  to  me;  when  you  had  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  by  a  man  whom, 
you  know,  I  look  upon  as  one  almost  of 
my  own  family.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
may  have  forgotten  the  use  of  your  pen, 
and  so  much  the  better,  let  me  tell  you, 
for  your  clients;  as  they  will  lose  no 
more  causes  by  its  blunders.  But  if  it  is 
myself  only  that  has  escaped  your  re- 
membrance ;  I  must  endeavour  to  refresh 
it  by  a  visit,  before  I  am  worn  out  of 
your  mind  beyond  all  power  of  recollec- 
tion. After  all,  is  it  not  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  next  sumn;ei's  campaign, 
that  has  rendered  your  hand  too  unsteady 
to  perform  itsoflice?  If  so,  you  must  e'en 
play  over  again  the  same  gallant  strata- 
gem you  practised  last  year  in  relation  to 
your  British  expedition,  and  frame  some 
heroic  excuse  for  your  absence.  How- 
ever, I  Avas  extremely  glad  to  hear  by 
Chrysippus,  that  you  are  much  in  dv- 
sar's  good  graces.  But  it  would  be  more 
like  a  man  of  ccjiiitj/,  methinks,  as  well  as 
more  agreeable  to  my  inclinations,  if  you 
■were  to  give  me  frecjuent  notice  of  what 
concerns  you,  by  your  own  hand  :  a  sa- 
tisfaction I  should  undoubtedly  enjoy,  if 
you  had  chosen  to  study  the  luvjs  of  good 
fellowship,  rather  than  those  of  conten- 
tion. You  see  I  rally  you,  as  usual,  in 
your  own  way,  not  to  say  a  little  in  mine. 
But  to  end  seriously;  be  assured,  as  I 
greatly  love  you,  I  am  no  less  confident 
than  desirous  of  your  aliection  in  return. 
J'arcuel. 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

To  Titus  Fadius. 

(A.  i;.  700.} 

T  KNOW  not  any'event  which  has  lately 
■*■  happened,  that  more  sensibly  afiects 
me  than  your  disgrace.  Far  therefore 
from  being  capable  of  giving  you  the 
consolation  I  wish,  I  greatly  stand  in 
need  of  the  same  good  oflice  myself. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  iorbear,  notonly  to 
exhort,  but  to  conjure  you  likewise  by 
our  friendship,  to  collect  your  whole 
strength  of  reason,  in  order  to  oppose 
your  aiiliction  with  a  firm  and  manly 
fortitude.  Remember,  my  friend,  that 
calamities  are  incident  to  all  mankind, 
but  particularly  to  us  who  live  in  these 
miserable  and  disiracted  times.  Let  it 
be  your  consolation,  however,  to  reflect, 
that  you  have  lost  far  less  by  fortune 
than  you  have  acquired  by  merit:  as 
there  are  lew,  under  the  circumstances 
of  your  birth,  who  ever  raised  themselves 
to  the  same  dignities;  though  there  are 
numbers  of  the  highest  quality  who  have 
sunk  into  the  same  disgrace.  To  say 
truth  ;  so  wretched  is  the  fate  which 
threatens  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  our 
constitution  in  general,  that  well  may  he 
esteem  himself  happily  dealt  with,  who 
is  dismissed  from  such  a  distempered  go- 
vernment upon  the  least  injurious  terms. 
As  to  your  own  case  in  particular,  when 
you  reflect  that  you  are  still  undeprived 
of  your  estate ;  that  you  are  happy  in  the 
aftections  of  your  children,  your  family, 
and  your  friends  ;  and  that  in  all  proba- 
bility you  are  only  separated  from  them 
for  a  sl)ort  interval :  when  you  reflect, 
that  among  the  great  number  of  im- 
peachments which  have  lately  been  car- 
ried on,  yours  is  the  only  one  that  was 
considered  as  entirely  groundless ;  that 
you  were  condemned  by  a  majority  only 
of  one  single  vote,  and  that  too  univer- 
sally supposed  to  have  been  given  in  com- 
pliance with  some  powerful  influence — 
These,  undoubtedly,  are  considerations 
which  ought  greatly  to  alleviate  the 
weight  of  your  n)isfoi1une.  I  will  only 
add,  that  you  may  always  depend  upon 
finding  in  me  that  disposition  both  to- 
wards yourself  and  your  family,  which 
is  agreeable  to  your  wishes,  as  well  as  to 
what  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  Eare- 
wch 


LETTER    XXIX. 

To  Marcus  drJius. 

July  the  6th.  (A.  U.  702.) 

COULD  you  seriously  then  imagine,  my 
friend,  that  I  commissioned  you  to 
send  me  the  idle  news  of  the  town  ; 
matches  of  gladiators,  adjournments  of 
causes,  robberies,  and  the  rest  of  those 
tininteresting  occurrences,  which  no  one 
ventures  to  mention  to  me,  even  when  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  them  at  Rome.''  Far 
other  arc  the  accounts  which  I  expect 
from  your  hand  :  as  I  know  not  any  man 
whose  judgment  in  politics  I  have  more 
reason  to  value.  I  should  esteem  it  a 
niisemployment  of  your  talents,  even 
Avere  you  to  transmit  to  me  tliose  more 
important  transactions  that  daily  arise  in 
the  republic;  unless  they  should  happen 
to  relate  immediately  to  myself.  There 
are  other  less  penetrating  politicians,  who 
will  send  me  intelligence  of  this  sort  : 
and  I  shall  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
it  likewise  by  common  fame.  In  short, 
it  is  not  an  account  either  of  w  hat  has 
lately  been  transacted,  or  is  in  present 
agitation,  that  I  require  in  your  letters  : 
I  expect,  as  from  one  whose  discernment 
is  capable  of  looking  far  into  futurity, 
vour  opinion  of  what  is  likely  to  happen. 
Thus,  b}'  seeing  a  plan,  as  it  were,  of  the 
republic,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  what 
kind  of  structure  will  probably  arise. 
Hitherto,  however,  I  have  no  reason  to 
i'harge  you  with  having  been  negligent 
in  communicating  to  me  your  prophetic 
conjectures.  For  the  events  which  have 
lately  happened  in  the  commonwealth, 
were  much  beyond  any  man's  penetra- 
tion :  1  am  sure  at  least  they  were  beyond 
mine. 

I  passed  several  days  with  Pompey,  in 
conversation  upon  public  alTairs:  but  it 
is  neither  prudent,  nor  possible,  to  give 
you  the  particulars  in  a  letter.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  I  will  assure  you,  that  he 
is  animated  with  the  niost  patriotic  sen- 
timents, and  is  prudently  prepared,  as 
Avcll  as  resolutely  determined,  to  act  as 
the  interest  of  the  republic  shall  require. 
I  would  advise  you  therefore  wholly  to 
attach  yourself  to  him:  and  believe  ipe, 
lie  will  rejoice  to  embrace  you  as  his 
friend.  He  now  indeed  entertains  the 
same  opinion  both  with  you  and  myself, 
of  the  good  and  ill  intentions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  republic. 


E    R    O. 

I  have  spent  the  last  ten  days  at 
Athens;  from  whence  I  am  this  moment 
setting  out.  During  my  continuance  in 
this  city,  I  have  frequently  enjoyed  the 
company  of  our  friend  Gallus  Caninius. 

I  recommend  all  my  aflairs  to  your 
care  and  protection,  but  particularly 
(what  indeed  is  my  principal  concern) 
that  my  residence  in  the  provifice  may 
not  be  prolonged.  I  will  not  prescribe 
the  methods  you  should  employ  for  that 
purpose;  as  you  are  the  most  competent 
judge  by  what  means,  and  by  whose 
intervention,  it  may  be  best  eflected. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    XXX. 

To  Tcrentia  and  Tullia. 

Athens,  October  the  18th.  (A.  U.  703). 
rpHE  amiable  young  Cicero  and  myself 
-*■  are  perfectly  well,  if  you  and  my 
dearest Tully  are  so.  We  arrived  here* 
on  the  11th  of  this  month,  after  a  very 
tedious  and  disagreeable  passage,  occa- 
sioned by  contrary  winds.  Acastusfmet 
me  upon  my  landing,  with  letters  from 
Rome;  having  been  so  expeditious  as  to 
perlorm  his  journey  in  one-and-twenty 
days.  In  the  packet  which  he  delivered 
to  me,  I  found  yours,  wherein  you  ex- 
])ress  some  uneasiness  lest  your  former 
letters  should  not  have  reached  my  hands. 
They  have,  my  Terentia:  and  i  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  yon  for  the  very  full 
accounts  you  gave  me  of  every  thing  I 
was  concerned  to  know. 

I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the 
shortness  of  your  last,  as  you  had  reason 
to  expect  us  so  soon.  It  is  with  great 
impalience  I  wish  for  that  meeting: 
though  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  I  shall 
find  the  republic.  All  the  letters  indeed 
which  I  received  by  Acastus,  agree  in 
assuring  me,  that  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dencj'  to  a  civil  war :  so  that  when  I 
come  to  Rome  I  shall  be  under  a  neces- 
sity of  declaring  myself  on  onesideorthe 
other.  However,  since  there  is  no  avoid- 
ing the  scene  w  hich  I'ortune  has  prepared 
for  me,  I  shall  be  the  more  expeditious 
in  my  journey,  that  I  may  the  better 
deliberate  on  the  several  circumstances 
which  must  determine  my  choice.  Let 
me  intreat  you  to  meet  n.e  as  far  on  my 
way  as  your  health  will  permit. 

*  Athens.       f  A  freed- mnn  belonging  to  Cicoro. 
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The  legacy  which  Precius  has  left  me, 
is  an  acquisition  that  I  receive  with  great 
concern,  as  I  tenderly  loved  him,  and 
extremely  lament  his  death.  If  his  estate 
should  be  put  up  to  auction  before  my 
arrival,  I  beg  you  would  recommend  my 
interest  in  it  to  the  care  of  Atticus :  or  in 
case  his  affairs  should  not  allow  him  to 
undertake  the  cirjce,  that  you  would  re- 
quest the  same  favour  of  Caraillus.  And 
if  this  should  not  find  you  at  Rome,  I 
desire  you  would  send  proper  directions 
thither  for  that  purpose.  As  for  my 
other  affairs,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
settle  them  myself:  for  I  purpose  to  be 
in  Italy,  if  the  gods  favour  my  voyage, 
about  the  13th  of  November.  In  the 
mean  time  I  conjure  yon,  my  amiable 
and  excellent  Terentia,  and  thou  my 
dearest  TuUia,  I  conjure  you  both  bv  all 
the  tender  regards  you  bear  me,  to  take 
care  of  your  healths.     Farewcl. 

LETTER    XXXL 
To  Tiro*. 

November  the  3d.  [A.U.  703.] 

1DID  not  imagine  I  should  have  been 
so  little  able  to  support  your  absence : 
but  indeed  it  is  more  than  J  can  well 
bear.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  it  is 
of  the  last  importance  to  niy  interest f 
that  I  should  hasten  to  Rome,  yet  I  can- 
not butseverelj-  reproach  myself  for  hav- 
ing thus  deserted  you.  However,  as  you 
seemed  altogether  aversefrom  pursuing 
your  voyage  till  you  should  re-establish 
your  health,  I  approve  of  your  scheme  ; 
and  I  still  approve  of  it,  if  you  continue 
in  the  same  sentiments.  Nevertheless,  if, 
after  having  taken  spnie  refreshment,  you 
should  think  yourself  in  a  condition  to 
follow  me;  you  may  do  so,  or  not,  as  you 
shall  judge  proper.  If  you  should  de- 
termine in  the  affirmativf,  I  have  sent 
Mario  to  attend  you:  if  not,  I  have  or- 
dered him  to  return  immediately.  Be 
•well  assured,  there  is  nothing  I  more  arr 

*  He  was  a  favourite  slave  of  Cicero,  who 
trained  him  up  in  his  faii)ily,  ami  formed  him 
under  his  own  immediate  tuition.  The  probity 
of  his  manners,  the elesauce  of  his  genius,  and 
his  uncommon  erudition,  recommended  him  to 
his  master's  peculiar  est».ena  and  affection. 

f  As  Cicero  was  full  of  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
atriumpli,  he  was  desirous  of  hastcniitj  to  Rome 
before  the  dissensions  between  Caesar  and  Pom  jiey 
should  be  arrived  at  so  great  a  height  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  that  honour. 


dently  desire  than  to  have  you  with  me, 
provided  I  may  enjoy  that  pleasure  with- 
out prejudice  to  yourself.  But  be  assured 
too,  that  if  your  contiuuing  somewhat 
longer  at  Patrfe;]:  should  be  thought  ne- 
cessary, I  prefer  your  health  to  all  other 
considerations.  If  you  should  embark 
immediately,  you  may  overtake  me  at 
Leucas§.  But  if  j^ou  are  more  inclined 
to  defer  your  voyage  till  your  recovery 
shall  be  better  confirmed,  let  me  intreat 
you  to  be  very  careful  in  choosing  a  safe 
ship ;  and  that  you  would  neither  sail  at 
an  improper  season,  nor  without  a  con- 
voy. 1  particularly  charge  you  also,  my 
dear  Tiro,  by  all  the  regard  you  bear  me, 
not  to  suffer  the  arrival  of  \lario,  or  any 
thing  that  I  have  said  in  this  letter,  in 
the  least  to  influence  your  resolution. 
Believe  me,  whatever  will  be  most  agree- 
able to  your  health,  will  be  most  agree- 
able likewise  to  my  inclinations:  and 
therefore  I  desire  you  would  be  wholly 
governed  by  your  own  prudence.  'Tis 
true,  I  am  extremely  desirous  of  your 
company,  and  qf  enjoying  it  as  early  as 
possible  :  but  the  same  affection  wliich 
makes  me  wish  to  see  you  soon,  makes 
me  wish  to  see  you  well.  Let  your 
health  therefore  be  your  first  and  princi- 
pal, care;  assuring  yourself,  that  among 
all  the  numberless  good  offices  I  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  1  shall  esteem  this 
by  far  the  most  acceptable. 

LETTER    XXXIL 

To  the  same. 

Lcucas,  Nov.  the  7tb.  [A,  U.  703.] 
X7-0UB  letter  produced  very  different 
^  effects  on  iny  mind;  as  the  latter 
part  somewhat  alleviated  the  concern 
which  the  former  had  occasioned.  I  am 
now  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  safe 
for  you  to  proceed  on  your  voyage,  till 
your  health  shall  be  entirely  re-establish- 
ed :  and  I  shall  see  you  soon  enough, 
if  I  see  you  perfectly  recovered. 

I  find  by  your  letter  that  you  have  a 
good  opinion  of  your  physician :  and  I  am 

X  A  city  in  Peloponnesus,  which  still  subsists 
under  the  name  of  Patras.  Cicero  had  left  Tiro 
indisposed  in  this  place,  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  pre&ent  letter. 

§  A  little  Grecian  island  in  tlie  Ionian  sea, 
now  called  Saint  Maure.  It  was  on  this  island 
that  the  celebrated  promontory  stood,  f;oiq 
whence  the  tender  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown 
herself  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair. 
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told  he  deserves  it.  However,  I  can  by 
no  means  approve  of  the  regancn  he 
prescribed  :  for  broths  cannot  certainly 
be  suitable  to  so  weak  a  stomach.  I  have 
written  to  him  very  fully  conterningyou; 
as  also  to  Lyso.  I  have  done  the  sanie 
likewise  to  my  very  obliging  friend  Cu- 
rius:  and  have  particularly  requested 
him,  if  it  should  be.  agreeable  to  your- 
self, that  he  would  remove  you  into  his 
house.  I  am  apprehensive  indeed  that 
Lyso  will  not  give  you  proper  atten- 
dance: in  the  iirst  place,  because  care- 
lessness is  the  general  characteristic  of 
all  his  couutrymtin*;  and  in  the  next, 
because  he  has  returned  no  answer  to  my 
letter.  Nevertheless, as  you  mention  him 
with  esteem,  Heave  it,  to  you  to  continue 
with  him,  or  not,  just  as  you  shall  think 
proper.  Let  me  only  enjoin  you,  my 
dear  Tiro,  not  to  spare  any  expence  that 
may  be  necessary  towards  your  recovery. 
To  this  end,  I  have  desired  Curius  to 
supply  you  with  whatever  money  you 
shall  require :  and  1  think  it  would  be 
proper,  in  order  to  render  your  physician 
the  more  careful  in  his  attendance,  to 
make  him  some  present. 

ISumberless  are  the  services  I  have 
received  from  you,  both   at  home  and 
abroad ;    in   my  public  and  ray  private 
transactions ;  in  the  course  of  my  studies 
and   the  concerns  of  my  family.     But 
would  you  crown  them  all,  let  it  be  by 
your  care  that  I  may  see  you  (as  I  hope 
1   soon  shall)   perfectly  recovered.       If 
your   health  siiould  permit,  I  think  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  embarking  with  my   qutestor 
Mescinius;  for  he  is  a  good-natured  man, 
and  seems  to  have  conceived  a  friendship 
i    for  you.     The  care  of  your  voyage  in- 
■    deed  is  the  next  thing  I  would   recom- 
mend to  you,  after  that  of  your  health. 
However,  I   would  now   by   no   means 
have  you  hurry  yourself;  as  my  single 
concern   is   for  your  recovery.     Be  as- 
sured, my  dear  Tiro,  that  all  mj"^  friends 
ire  yours;    and   consequently,  as  your 
health   is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
me  as  well  as  to  yourself,  there  are  num- 
bers who  are  solicitous  for  its  preserva- 
tion.    Your  assiduous  attendance  upon 
me   has   hitherto    prevented   you    from 
paying  due  regard  to  it.     But  now  that 
you  are  wholly  at  leisure,  1  conjure  you 
to  devote  all  your   application   to  that 
single  object :  and  I  shall  judge  of  the 

*  The  Grcciaiis, 


affection  you  bear  me,  by  your  com- 
pliance with  this  request.  Adieu,  my 
dear  riro,  adieu !  adieu!  may  you  soon 
be  restored  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
your  health! 

Lepta,  together   with  all  your  other 
*friends,  salute  you.     Larewel. 


W^ 


LETTER  XXXHL 
To  the  same. 

'[A.  U.  703.] 
E  parted,  vou  know,  on  the  second 
of  November  :    on  the   sixth  I  ar- 
rived at  Leucas,  from  whence  I  reached 
-tiiVctium  the  followmg  day.     I  was  de- 
tained there  by  contrary  winds  till   the 
next  morning,  when  I  sailed  for  Corcy- 
ra;  where  I  arrived   on  tlie  ninth,  after 
having  had   a   very  favourable  passage. 
The  w^eathcr  proving  extremely  tempes- 
tuous, I  was  obliged  to  continue   in  that 
place  till  the   sixteenth,  when   I  again 
proceeded  on  my  voyage  :    and  on  the 
seventeenth,  I  entered  the  bay  of  Cas- 
siope,   a   maritime    town    in    Corcyra, 
situated  about  an  hundred   and  twenty 
stadia  from  my  former  port.     Here  the 
wind  shifting,  1  was  detained  till  the  23d. 
Li  the  mean  time,  those  ships  that  had 
accompanied  me  thither,  and  were  so  im- 
patient as  immediately  to  put  to  sea  again, 
were  many  of  them  lost.      However,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  I  last  mentioned, 
we  weighed  anchor;  and  having  sailed 
all  that  night  and  the  next  day  with   a 
fair  gale  from  the  south,  and  a  very  clear 
sky,  we  gained  with  great  ease  the  port 
of  Hydruns  in  I^aly.     The  same  wind 
carried  us  the  following  day,  being  the 
twenty-iifth,  to  Brundisium.     I  was  met 
at  this  place  by  Terentia  (who  desires  me 
to  assure  you  of  her  esteem),  and  W9 
entered    the   town    together.      On    the 
twenty-seventh,  a  slave  of  Plancius  ar- 
rived  here   with  your  very   acceptable 
letter,  dated  the  tluiteenth  of  this  month  ; 
which,  though  it  did  not  entirely  answer 
my  wishes,  contributed  greatly  to  alle- 
viate the  uneasiness  I  was  under  upon 
your  account.  I  had  the  satisfaction  like- 
wise of  hearing  at  the  same  time  from 
your  physician  ;  who  confirms  me  in  the 
hope,  that  you  will  soon  be  well. 

And  now,  as  I  perfectly  well  know 
your  prudence,  ycmr  temperance,  and  the 
affection  you  bear  me,  can  it  be  necessary 
that  I  should  intreat  you  to  employ  your 
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utmost  care  to  re-establish  your  health  ?  I 
am  persuaded  indeed,  you  will  do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  return  to  ine  as 
soon  as  possible :  however,  I  would  by  no 
means  tiave  you  more  expeditious  than 
your  strength  will  bear.  I  am  sorry  you' 
accepted  Lyso's  invitation  to  fiis  concert ; 
lest  your  going  abroad  so  soon  should 
occasion  a  relapse  on  the  fourth  critical 
Meek*.  But  since  you  are  willing  to 
hazard  your  health  rather  than  appear 
deficient  in  point  of  politeness,  I  hope  you 
■will  guard  against  any  ill  consequence 
that  may  attend  your  complaisance. 

1  have  written  to  Curius  to  request  he 
would  make  a  proper  acknowledgment 
to  your  physician,  and  supply  you  like- 
wise with  wliate\er  money  your  occasions 
shall  require;  which  I  will  repay  accord- 
ing to  his  order.  You  will  find  an  horse 
and  a  mule  at  Brundisium,  which  I  havo 
left  there  for  your  service.  I  am  pro- 
ceeding on  my  journey  to  Rome  ;  where 
1  expect  to  see  great  commotions  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  new  consuls  into  their 
oflice  f.  However,  it  is  my  resolution 
not  to  engage  in  the  violent  measures  of 
cither  party. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  most  earnest 
request,  that  you  would  not  embark 
without  taking  all  prudent  precautions  to 
secure  a  safe  voyage.  The  masters  of 
ships,  I  know,  who  are  governed  entirely 
by  their  hopes  of  gain,  are  always  in 
haste  to  sail.  But  I  intreatyou,  my  dear 
Tiro,  not  to  be  too  hazardous;  and  re- 
fiiember  that  you  have  a  wide  and  dan- 
gerous sea  to  traverse.  I  should  be  glad 
you  would,  if  possible,  take  your  passage 
with  Mescinius;  who  is  never  disposed 
to  run  any  imprudent  risks  in  expeditions 
of  this  kind.  But  if  your  health  should 
not  permit  you  to  embark  so  soon,  let  me 
desire  you  would  look  out  for  some  other 
companion  in  your  voyage,  whose  public 
character  may  give  him  an  authority 
w  ith  the  commander  of  your  ship.  In  a 
word,  you  cannot  more  etfectually  oblige 
xnc,  than  by  exerting  your  utmost  care  to 


*  The  ancicnli;  enteit.-.ined  a  variety  of  siiper- 
st;tioiis  iiotions  comcruingtlic  mystic-al  povcrof 
numbers,  particularly  the  numbur  of  seven,  with 
its  several  multiplications  and  divisions.  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  philosophical  treatisrs,  calls  this 
number  rerum  omnium  fere  iiothis  ;  and  it  is  to  its 
particular  influence  with  regard  to  the  crisis  of 
<listcnipers,  that  he  alludes  in  the  prtisent  passage. 

f  The  consuls  entered  upon  their  office  on 
t\c  first  d.iv  of  the  new  year. 


return  to  me  safe  and  well.  Again  and 
again,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  bid  you  adieu. 
I  have  recommended  you  in  the  stropgesk 
terms  to  the  care  both  of  Curius  and 
Lyso,  as  well  as  of  your  physician. 
Adieu. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

To  Tiro. 


N' 


Jan.  the  ICth.     [A.  U.  704-5 

OTwirnsTANDiNG  that  I  feel  the  want 
of  your  services  in  every  place  and 
upon  all  occasions,  yet,  be  assured,  your 
illness  gives  me  far  less  concern  on  my 
own  account  than  on  yours.  However, 
since  it  has  terminated,  as  Curius  in- 
forms me,  in  a  quartan  ague  ;  I  hope,  if 
you  are  not  wanting  in  proper  care,  that 
it  will  prove  a  means  of  more  firmly 
establishing  your  health.  Be  so  just 
then  to  the  regard  you  owe  me,  as  not 
to  suffer  any  other  concern  to  employ 
your  thoughts  but  what  relates  to  your 
recovery.  '  1  am  sensible,  at  the  same 
time,  how  much  you  sufler  from  this 
absence:  but  beliive  me,  all  will  be 
welt,  whenever  you  are  so.  I  would  by 
no  means  therefore  have  you  in  so  much 
haste  to  return  to  me,  as  to  expose  your- 
self to  the  dangers  of  a  winter-voyage; 
nor  indeed  to  the  dangers  of  a  sea-sick- 
ness, before  you  shall  have  sufticiently 
recovered  your  strength. 

I  arrived  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  on 
the  fourth  of  January:  and  nothing 
could  be  more  to  my  honour,  than  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  met  on  uiy  ap- 
proach to  the  city.  But  I  am  unhappily 
fallen  into  the  very  midst  of  public  dis- 
sension, or  rather,  indeed,  I  find  myself 
surrounded  with  the  flames  of  a  civil 
war.  It  was  my  earnest  desire  to  have 
composed  these  dnngerous  ferments :  and 
I  probably  might,  if  the  passions  of  some 
in  both  parties,  who  were  equally  eager 
for  war,  had  not  rendered  my  endeavours 
ineftectual.  My  friend  Ca'sar  has  writ- 
ten a  very  warm  and  nienacing  letter  to 
the  senate.  He  has  the  assurance,  not- 
withstanding their  express  prohibition, 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  his  army  and 
in  the  government  of  his  province:  to 
which  very  extraordinary  measures  he 
Jias  been  instigated  by  Curio.  The  lat- 
ter, in  conjunc»on  \s\x\\  Uuintus  Cassius 
and   Mark    Antony,  without    the  least 
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violence  having  been  ofTcred  to  them, 
have  vpithdrawn  themselves  to  Caesar. 
They  took  this  step  immediately  after 
the  senate  had  given  it  in  charge  to  the 
■consuls*,  the  prietors,  and  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  together  with  those  of  us 
who  are  invested  with  proconsular  power, 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  repub- 
licf.  And  never,  in  truth,  were  our  li- 
berties in  more  imminent  danger;  as 
those  who  are  disatJected  tothe  common- 
wealth never  were  headed  by  a  chief 
iTiore  capable,  or  better  prepared  to  sup- 
port them.  We  are  raising  forces  with 
all  possible  diligence,  under  the  authority 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Pompey ;  who 
now  begins,  somewhat  too  late  1  fear,  to 
be  apprehensiveof  Caesar's  power.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  these  alarming  cora- 
iiiotions,  the  senate  demanded  in  a  very 
full  house,  that  a  triumph  should  be  im- 
mediately decreed  to  me.  But  the  con- 
sul Lentulus,  in  order  to  appropriate  to 
himself  a  greater  share  in  conferring  this 
honour,  told  them,  that  he  would  propose 
it  himself  in  proper  form,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  dispatched  the  affairs  that 
were  necessaryin  the  presentconjuncture. 
In  the  mean  time,  1  act  w  ith  great  mo- 
deration :  and  this  conduct  renders  my 
influence  with  both  parties  so  much  the 
stronger.  The  several  districts  of  Italy 
are  assigned  to  our  respective  protections; 
and  Capua  is  the  department  I  have  taken 
for  mine. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  give  you  this 
general  information  of  public  affairs:  to 
which  I  will  only  add  my  request,  that 
you  would  take  care  of  your  health,  and 
write  to  me  by  every  opportunity.  Again 
and  again  1  bid  you  farewel. 

LETTER    XXXV. 
To  Terentia  and  to  Tullia. 

Minturnas,  Jan.  the  25tli.  [A.  U.  704.] 
TN  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  to 
•■  dispose  of  yourselves  during  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  is  a  question  which 
must  now  be  decided  by  your  own  judg- 
ments as  much  as  by  mine.  Should  Caesar 

*  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Clodlus  Mar- 
ccllus,  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cms. 

f  By  this  decree  the  magistrates  therein  named 
tvere  invested  with  a  discretionary  power  of  act- 
ing as  tliey  should  inclgr  proper  in  the  present 
*;xigency  of  public  atlairs  :  a  decree  to  which 
the  senate  never  had  recourse  but  in  cases  of  tlie 
utmost  danger  aud  distress. 


advance  to  Rome  without  committing' 
hostilities,  you  may  certainly'  for  the 
present  at  least  remain  there  unmolested : 
but  if  this  madman  should  give  up  the 
city  to  the  rapine  of  his  soldiers,  I  must 
doubt  whether  even  Dolabella's  credit 
and  authority  will  be  suflicieut  to  protect 
you.  I  am  under  some  apprehension 
likewise,  lest  whilst  you  are  deliberat- 
ing in  what  manner  to  act,  you  .should 
find  yourself  so  surrounded  M'ilh  the  ar- 
my as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw, 
though  you  should  be  ever  so  much  in- 
clined. The  next  question  is  (and  it  is 
a  question  which  you  yourselves  are  best 
able  to  determine),  whether  any  ladies  of 
your  rank  venture  to  continue  inthecitv: 
if  not,  will  it  be  consistent  with  your 
character  to  appear  singular  in  that  point? 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  you  cannot,  1 1  hink, 
as  affairs  are  now  situated,  be  more  com- 
modiously  placed,  than  either  with  me 
or  at  some  of  our  farms  in  this  district ; 
supposing,  I  mean,  that  I  should  be  able 
to  maintain  my  present  post.  I  must  add 
likewise,  that  a  short  time,  'tis  to  be 
feared,  will  produce  a  great  scarcity  in 
Rome.  However,  I  should  be  glad  you 
would  take  the  sentiments  of  Atticus,  or 
Camillus,  or  an}'  other  friend  whom  you 
may  choose  to  consult  upon  this  subject. 
In  the  mean  while,  let  me  conjure  you 
both,  to  keep  up  your  spirits.  The 
coming  over  of  Labienus  to  our  party, 
has  given  affairs  a  much  better  aspect. 
And  Fiso  having  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  city,  is  likewise  another  Tcry  favour- 
able circumstance:  as  it  is  a  plain  indi- 
cation, that  he  disapproves  the  impious 
measures  of  his  son-in-law. 

I  intreat  you,  my  dearest  creatures^ 
to  write  to  me  as  frequently  as  possible, 
and  let  me  know  how  it  is  with  you,  as 
well  as  what  is  going  forward  in  Rome* 
My  brother  and  nephew,  together  vvith 
Rufus,  affectionately  salute  you.  Fare- 
wel. 

LETTER    XXXVL 

To  the  same. 


I 


Formiae  +.  the  ^jth.  [A.  U.  7(H.l 
T  well  deserves  consideration,  whether 
it  will  be  more  prudent  for  you  to  con- 


+  A  maritime  city  in  Campania,  not  far  from 
ATinturna;,  the  place  from  whence  the  preced- 
ing letter  is  dated. 

tinu^ 
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tinuc  in  Rome,  or  to  remove  to  some  se- 
cure place  within  my  department ;  and 
jtis  a  consideration,  my  dearest  creatures, 
in  which  your  own  judgments  must  assist 
mine.  What  occurs  to  my  present 
thoughts  is  this:  onthe  one  hand,  as  you 
Mill  probably  find  a  safe  protection  in 
Dolabella,  your  residing  in  Rome  may 
prove  a  mean  of  securing  our  house  from 
being  plundered,  should  the  soldiers  be 
sufTered  to  commit  any  violences  of  that 
kind.  But  on  the  other,  wht'u  I  rellect 
that  all  the  worthier  part  of  the  republic 
have  withdrawn  themselves  and  their 
families  from  the  city  ;  I  am  inclined  to 
advise  you  to  follow  their  example.  I 
must  arid  likewise,  that  there  are  several 
towns  in  this  canton  of  Italy  under  my 
command,  which  are  particularly  in  our 
interest:  as  also,  that  great  part  of  our 
estate  lies  in  the  same  dittritt.  If  there- 
fore you  should  remove  thither,  you  may 
not  only  very  frequently  be  with  me, 
but  whenever  we  shall  be  obliged  to  se- 
parate, you  may  be  safely  lodged  at  one 
or  other  of  my  farms.  However,  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  determine,  at  present, 
Avhich  of  these  schemes  is  preferable  : 
only  let  me  intreat  you  to  observe  what 
Steps  other  ladies  of  your  rank  pursue  in 
this  conjuncture  :  and  be  cautious  like- 
Avise  that  you  be  not  prevented  from  re- 
tiring, should  it  prove  your  choice.  In 
the  mean  time,  1  hope  you  will  maturely 
deliberate  upon  this  point  between  your- 
selves; and  take  the  opinion  also  of  our 
friends.  At  all  events,  I  desire  you 
•would  direct  Philotimus  to  procure  a 
strong  guard  to  defend  our  house  ;  to 
\vhich  request  I  must  add,  that  you  would 
engage  a  proper  number  of  regular 
couriers,  in  order  to  give  me  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  from  you  every  day.  Ijut 
above  all,  let  me  conjure  you  both,  to 
take  care  of  your  healths  as  you  wish  to 
preserve  mine.     Farewel. 

LETTER  XXXVII. 

To  Rtifus. 

(A.  U.  704.) 
'T'hch.'ch  I  never  once  doubted  that  I 
enjoyed  the  highest  nink  in-  your 
friendship,  yet  every  day's  experience 
strengt  liens  me  in  that  persuasion.  You 
assured  me,  I  remember,  in  one  of  your 
letters,  that  you  should  be  more  assidu- 
ous in  giving  me  proofk  of  your  Af)i:otion 


now,  than  when  you  were  my  quaestor,  as 
they  would  more  indisputably  appear  to 
be  the  free  result  of  adisinterested  esteem. 
And  though  nothing,  I  thought,  could 
exceed  your  good  offices  to  me  in  the 
province,  yet  you  have  since  fully  evinced 
the  sincerity  of  this  promise.  Accord- 
ingly it  waswith  great  pleasure  I  observed 
the  friendly  impatience  with  which  you 
expected  my  arrival  in  Rome,  when  1  had 
thoughts  of  going  thither;  as  well  as  the 
joy  you  afterwards  expressed  at  my  hav- 
ing laid  aside  that  design,  when  afl'airs 
had  taken  a  different  turn  from  what  you 
imagined.  But  your  last  letter  was  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  me,  as  an  instance 
both  of  your  atfection  and  your  judgment. 
It  a  fiords  me  much  satisfaction  indeed, 
to  find  on  the  one  hand,  that  you  consider 
your  true  interest  (as  every  great  and 
honest  mind  ought  always  to  consider  it) 
as  inseparably  connected  with  a  rectitude 
of  conduct;  and  on  the  other,  that  you 
promise  to  accompany  me,  whithersoever 
I  may  determine  to  steer.  Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable  to  my  inclination,  nor, 
I  trust,  to  your  honour,  than  your  exe- 
cuting this  resolution.  I\Iine  has  been 
fixed  for  some  time :  and  it  was  not  with 
any  design  of  concealing  it  from  you, 
that  I  did  not  acquaint  you  with  it  be- 
fore. My  only  reason  was,  that  in  pub- 
lic conjunctures  of  this  kind,  the  commu- 
nications of  one's  intentions  to  a  friend, 
looks  like  admonishing,  or  rather  indeed 
pressing  him  to  share  in  the  difficulties 
and  the  dangers  of  one's  schemes.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  willingly  embrace 
an  offer  which  proceeds  from  so  allection- 
ate  and  generous  a  disposition  :  though 
I  must  add  at  the  same  time  (that  I  may 
not  transgress  the  modest  limits  I  have 
set  to  my  requests  of  this  nature),  that  I 
by  no  means  urge  your  compliance.  If 
vou  shall  think  proper  to  pursue  the  mea- 
sures you  propose,  I  shall  esteem  myself 
greatly  indebted  to  you:  if  not,  I  shall 
very  readily  excuse  you.  Tor  though  I 
shall  look  upon  the  former  as  a  tribute 
which  you  could  not  well  refuse  to  my 
friendship;  yetl  shall  consider  the  latter 
likewise  as  the  same  reasonable  conces- 
sionto  yourfears.  Itmust  beowiicd, there 
is  great  difficulty  how  to  act  upon  this 
occasion.  'Tis  true,  what  hoiinnr  would 
direct,  is  very  apparent;  but  th.;  pruden- 
tial part  is  far  from  being  a  point  so 
clear.  However,  if  we  would  act  up  as- 
we  ought,  to  the  dictates  of  thatphiloso' 
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phy-wehavemutually  cultivated,  we  can- 
not once  hesitate  in  thinking,  that  the 
worthiest  measures  must  upon  tiie  whole 
be  the  most  expedient.  If  you  are  in- 
clined then  to  embark  with  me,  you  must 
come  hither  immediately ;  butifitshould 
not  suit  you  to  be  thus  expeditious,  I  will 
send  you  an  exact  account  oC  my  route. 
To  be  short,  in  whatever  manner  you 
may  decide,  I  shall  always  consider  you 
as  my  friend  :  but  much  more  so,  if  you 
should  determine  as  I  wish.     Farewel. 

I,  E  T  T  E  R    XXXVm, 
To  Terentia, 

June  the  lUh.  [A.  U.  704.] 

I  AM  entirely  free  from  the  disorder  in 
my  stomach ;  which  was  the  more 
painful,  as  I  saw  it  occasioned  both  you 
and  that  dear  girl  whom  I  love  better 
than  my  life,  so  much  uneasiness.  I  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  this  complaint  the 
night  after  I  letl  you,  having  discharged 
a  great  quantity  of  phlegm.  This  gave 
ine  so  immediate  a  relief,  that  I  cannot 
but  believe  I  owe  my  cure  to  some 
heavenly  interposition:  to  Apollo,  no 
doubt,  and  iEsculapius.  You  will  ofier 
tip  your  grateful  tributes  therefore  to 
these  restoring  powers,  with  all  the  art 
dency  of  your  usual  devotion. 

lam  this  moment  embarked  ^' ;  and 
have  procured  a  ship  which  I  hope  is 
well  able  to  perform  her  voyage.  As 
soon  as  I  shall  have  finished  this  letter,  I 
propose  to  write  to  several  of  my  friends, 
recommending  you  and  our  dearest  TuUia 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  their  protection. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  should  exhort  you  to 
keep  up  your  spirits,  if  I  did  not  know 
that  you  are  both  animated  with  a  more 
than  manly  fortitude.  And  indeed  I 
hope  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  your  re- 
maining in  Italy  without  any  inconve- 
nience, and  of  my  returning  to  the  de- 
fenceof  the  republic,  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  are  no  less  faithfully  devoted 
to  its  interest. 

After  earnestly  recommending  to  you 
the  care  of  your  health,  let  me  make  it 
my  next  retjuest,  that  you  would  dispose 
of  yourself  in  such  of  my  villas  as  are  at 

*  In  order  to  join  Pompey  in  Greece ;  who 
had  left  Italy  about  three  months  befcve  the  date 
of  this:  letter. 


the  greatest  distance  from  the  army.  And 
if  provisions  should  become  scarce  in 
Rome,  I  should  think  you  will  find  it 
most  convenient  to  remove  with  your 
servants  to  Arpiniim  f. 

The  ainiuble  young  Cicero  most  ten- 
derly salutes  you.  Again  and  again  I 
bid  3'ou  farewel. 

LETTER    XXXIX. 

To  the  saine  X . 

[A.  U.  704.] 
T  AM  informed  by  the  letters  of  my 
■*•  friends  as  well  as  by  other  accounts, 
that  you  have  had  a  sudden  attack  of  a 
fever.  I  intreat  you  therefore  to  em- 
ploy tl'.e  utmost  care  in  re-establishing 
your  health. 

The  early  notice  you  gave  me  of 
Caesar's  letter,  was  extremely  agreeable 
to  me:  and  let  me  desire  you  would  send 
me  the  same  expeditious  intelligence,  if 
any  thing  should  hereafter  occur  that 
concerns  me  to  know.  Once  more  I 
conjure  you  to  take  care  of  your  health. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    XL. 

To  the  same\. 

tA.  U.  704.] 
T  INTREAT  you  to  take  all  proper  mea- 
■■■  sures  for  the  recovery  of  your  health- 
Let  me  request  likewise,  that  you  would 
provide  whatever  may  be  necessary  in 
the  present  conjuncture:  and  that  you 
would  send  me  frequent  accounts  how 
every  thing  goes  on.     Farewel. 

LETTER   XLL 

To  the  same. 

July  the  15tli.     (A.  U.  704.) 
T  HAVE   seldi-:a  an  opportunity  of  writ- 
■■•  iag ;  and  scarce  any  thing  to  say  that 
I  choose  to  trust  in  a  letter.     I  find  by 
your  last,  that  you  cannot  n>eet  with  a 

f  A  city  in  the  conutry  of  the  Volsci :  a  dis- 
trict of  Italy  which  now  comprehends  part  of  the 
Catnpagna  di  Roma,  and  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
Ciceio  was  born  in  this  town,  which  still  subsists 
under  the  name  of  Arpino. 

I  This  letter  was  written  by  Cicero  in  the. 
oamp  at  Dyrrachium. 

§  This  letter  was  probably  written  soon  after 
tke  forejfoiKg,  and  from  the  same  place.  ^       .  '. 
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purchaser  for  any  of  our  farms.  I  beg 
therefore  you  would  consider  of  some 
other  method  of  raising  money*  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  that  person,  who  you  are 
sensible  I  am  very  desirous  should  be 
paid  *. 

I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that  you 
should  have  received  the  thanks  of  our 
friend  ;  as  I  dare  say  slic  had  great  reasoji 
to  acknowledge  your  kindness. 

If  Pollux  f  is  not  yet  set  out,  I  desire 
you  would  exercise  your  authority,  and 
Ibrce  the  loiterer  to  depart  immediately. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    XLII. 

To  Terentia. 


W 


Itrundisium,  Kov.  the  5th.  [A.  IT.  704.] 
•AY  the  joy  you  express  at  my  safe 
arrival  in  Italy  \  be  never  inter- 
rupted !  But  my  mind  was  se  much  dis- 
composed by  those  atrocious  injuries  I 
had  received,  that  I  have  taken  a  step,  I 
fear,  which  may  be  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  Let  me  then  intreat  your 
utmost  assistance :  though  I  must  confess, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  know  not  where- 
in it  can  avail  me. 

I  would  by  no  means  have  you  think 
of  coming  hither.  For  the  journey  is 
both  long  and  dangerous:  and  I  do  not 
see  in  what  manner  you  could  be  of  any 
service.     Farewel. 


LETTER    XUII. 

To  the  same. 

[A.  I^  704.] 
rpHE  ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tul- 
■*■  lia  is  fallen,  is  a  very  severe  addition 
to  the  many  and  great  disquietudes  that 
afflict  my  mind.  But  I  need  say  nothing 
farther  upon  this  subject:  as  I  am  sure 

•  Tliis  letter,  ns  well  .is  tiic  two  former,  was 
written  while  Cicero  was  with  Pomjiey  in  Greece. 
The  business  at  whicli  he  su  obscurely  hints  has 
been  thought  to  relate  to  the  payinuHt  of  part 
of  Tullia's  portion  to  Dolabella. 

f  It  appeai-s  by  a  letter  to  Attirns,  that  this 
person  acted  as  a  sort  of  steward  in(.:ie(uo'»  family. 

+  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cicero  would 
not  engage  himself  any  farther  with  the  Poiiipe- 
ian  party ;  but  having  endeavoured  to  make  his 
peace  with  Cxsar  by  the  mediation  of  Dolabel- 
la,  he  seems  to  have  received  no  other  answer, 
than  on  order  to  retuin  immediately  into  Italy. 
And  this  he  accordingly  did  a  few  days  before 
lh«  date  of  the  pt;^8ent  letter. 


her  welfare  is  no  less  a  part  of  your  ten- 
der concern  than  it  is  of  mine. 

I  agree  both  with  you  and  her  in  think- 
ing it  proper  that  I.sFiould  advance  nearer 
to  Rome:  and  I  should  have  done  so  be- 
fore now,  if  I  had  not  been  prevented  by 
several  difficulties,  which  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  remove.  ]iut  I  am  in  expectatioa 
of  a  letter  from  Atticus,  with  his  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject:  and  I  beg  yoti 
would  forward  it  to  me  by  the  earliest 
opportunity.     Farewel. 


LETTER     XLIV. 

To  the  same. 

[A.  U.  704.] 
Tn  addition  to  my  other  misfortunes,  I 
have  now  to  lament  the  illness  both  of 
Dolabella  and  Tullia.  The  whole  frame 
of  my  mind  is  indeed  so  utterly  discom- 
po.sed,  that  I  know  not  what  to  resolve, 
or  how  to  act,  in  any  of  my  aflairs.  I 
can  only  conjure  you  tb  take  car*  of 
yourself  and  of  Tullia.    Farewel. 


LETTER    XLV. 

To  the  same. 

(A.  U.  704.) 
TF  any  thing  occurred  worth  communi- 
■■-  eating  to  you,  my  letters  would  b« 
more  frequent  and  much  longer.  But  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  situation  of  my  af- 
fairs ;  and  as  to  the  eflect  they  have  upon 
my  mind,  I  leave  it  to  Lepta  and  Treba- 
tius  to  inform  yon.  I  have  only  to  add 
my  intreat ies,  that  you  would  take  care 
of  your  own  and  Tullia's  health.  Faro- 
well. 

LETTER     XLVL 

To  Titius. 

(A.  U.  704.) 

THERE  is  none  of  your  friends  less  ca- 
pable than  I  am,  to  offer  consolation 
to  you  under  your  present  affliction  ;  as 
the  share  I  take  in  your  loss  renders  me 
greatly  in  need  of  the  same  .:ood  office 
myself.  However,  as  my  grief  does  not 
rise  to  the  same  extreme  degree  as  yours, 
I  should  not  think  I  di.-;c barged  the  duty 
which  my  connection  and  friendship  with 
you  require,  if  I  remained  -altogethei 
silent  at  a  time  whc»  you  arc  thus  over«» 
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uhelmed  with  sorrow.  I  determined 
therefore  to  suggest  a  few  reflections  to 
you  which  may  alleviate  at  least,  if  not 
entirely  remove,  the  anguish  of  your 
heart. 

There  is  no  maxim  of  consolation  more 
common,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is 
none  which  deserves  to  be  more  frc- 
<|uently  iu  our  thoughts,  than  that  we 
ought  to  remember,  "  We  are  men;  " 
that  is,  creatures  who  are  born  to  be 
exposed  to  calamities  of  every  kind  : 
and  therefore,  "that  it  becomes  us  to 
"submit  to  the  conditions  by  which  we 
"hold  onr  existence,  without  being  too 
"much  dejected  by  accidents  which  no 
"prudence  can  prevent.''  In  a  word, 
that  we  should  learn  by  "retlecting  on 
"the  misfortunes  which  have  attended 
"others,  that  there  is  nothing  singular 
"in  those  which  befal  ourselves."  But 
neither  these,  nor  otiier  arguments  to  the 
same  purpose  which  are  inculcated  in 
the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  seem  to 
have  so  strong  a  claim  to  success,  as  those 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  jnesent 
unhappy  situation  of  public  affairs,  and 
ihat  endless  series  of  misfortunes  which 
Is  rising  upon  our  country.  They  are  such 
indeed,  thatonecannot  but  account  those 
to  be  most  fortunate,  who  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  a  parent :  and  as  to 
those  persons  who  are  deprived  of  their 
children,  in  these  times  of  general  anar- 
chy and  mis-rule,  they  have  much  less 
reason  to  i-egret  their  loss,  than  if  it  had 
liappened  in  a  more  flourishing  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  while  yet  the 
republic  had  any  existence.  If  your 
tears  flow,  indeed,  from  this  accident 
merely  as  it  affects  your  own  personal 
happiness,  it  may  be  difficult  perhaps 
entirely  to  restrain  them.  But  if  your 
sorrow  takes  its  rise  from  a  more  en- 
larged and  benevolent  principle;  if  it 
be  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  themselves 
that  you  lament,  it  may  bean  easier  task 
to  assuage  your  grief.  I  shall  not  here 
insist  upon  an  argument,  which  I  have 
frequently  heard  maintained  in  specula- 
tive conversations,  as  well  as  often  read 
likewise  in  treatises  that  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject.  "Death,"  say 
those  philosophers,  "cannot  be  consi- 
"dered  as  an  evil :  because  if  any  con- 
"  sciousness  remains  after  our  dissolution, 
**  it  is  rather  aa  entrance  into  iramortalitjr. 


"  than  an  e\-tinction  of  life :  and  if  none 
"remains,  there  can  be  no  misery  where 
"  there  is  no  sensibility."  Not  to  insist, 
I  say,  upon  anv  reasonings  of  this  nature; 
let  me  remind  you  of  an  argument  which 
I  can  urge  with  much  more  confidence. 
He  who  has  made  his  exit  from  a  scene 
wliere  such  dreadful  confusion  prevails, 
and  where  so  many  approaching  calami- 
ties are  in  prospect,  cannot  possibly,  it 
should  seem,  be  a  loser  by  the  exchange. 
Let  me  ask,  not  only  where  honour,  vir- 
tue, and  probity,  where  true  philosophy 
and  the  useful  arts,  can  now  fly  for  re- 
fuge;  but  where  even  our  liberties  and 
and  our  lives  can  be  secure  ?  For  my  own 
part  I  have  never  once  heard  of  the 
death  of  any  youth  during  all  this  last  sad 
year,  whom  I  have  not  considered  as 
kindly  delivered  by  the  immortal  gods 
from  the  miseries  of  these  wretched  times. 
If  therefore  you  can  be  persuaded  to 
think  that  their  condition  is  by  no  means 
unhappy,  whose  loss  you  so  tenderly  de- 
plore ;  it  must  undoubteilly  prove  a  very 
considerable  abatement  of  your  present 
affliction.  For  it  will  then  entirely  arise 
from  what  you  feel  upon  your  own  ac- 
count; and  have  no  relation  to  the  per- 
sons whose  death  you  regret.  Now  it 
would  ill  agree  with  those  wise  and  ge- 
nerous maxim-i  which  have  ever  inspired 
your  breast,  to  be  too  sensible  of  misfor- 
tunes which  terminate  in  your  own  per- 
son, and  atlect  not  the  happiness  of  thosa 
vou  love.  You  have  upon  all  occasions 
both  public  and  private,  shewn  your- 
self animated  with  the  firmest  fortitude  : 
and  it  becomes  you  to  act  up  to  the 
character  you  have  thus  justly  acquired. 
Time  necessarily  wears  out  the  deepest 
impressions  of  sorrow  :  and  the  weakest 
mother  that  ever  lost  a  child,  has  found 
some  period  to  her  grief  But  we  should 
wisely  anticipate  that  effect  which  a  cer- 
tain revolution  of  days  will  undoubtedly 
produce :  and  not  wait  lor  a  remedy  front 
time,  which  we  may  much  sooner  re- 
ceive from  reason. 

If  what  I  have  said  can  any  thing  avail 
iu  lessening  the  weight  of  your  alfliction, 
I  shall  have  obtained  my  Avish  :  if  not,  I 
shall  at  least  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  friendship  and  aflection  which, 
believe  me,  I  ever  have  preserved,  and 
ever  shall  preserve  towards  you.  Farewel. 
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LETTER   XLVU. 
To  Ta-entia. 


December  the  31st.     [A.  U.  703.]       J 

My  affiiirs  arc  at  present  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, that  I  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  letter  on  your  part,  and  have  no- 
thinpj  to  communicate  to  you  on  mine. 
Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  can  no  more 
forbear  flattering  myself  that  I  may  hear 
from  you,  than  I  can  refrain  from  writing 
to  you  whenever  I  meet  with  a  convey- 
ance. 

Volurnnia  ought  to  have  shown  her- 
self more  zealous  for  your  interest:  and 
in  the  particular  instance  you  mention, 
she  might  have  acted  with  greater  care 
and  caution.  This  however  is  but  a 
slight  grievance  amongst  others  which  I 
far  more  severely  feel  and  lament.  They 
have  the  effect  upon  me,  indeed,  which 
those  persons  undoubtedly  wished,  who 
compelled  me  into  measures  utterly  op- 
posite to  my  own  sentiments.    Farewel. 


LETTER    XLVin. 

To  the  same. 

fA.  U.  706.] 

TULUA  arrived  here  *  on  the  12th  of 
this  month  f .  It  extremely  affected 
me  to  see  a  woman  of  her  singular  and 
amiable  virtues  reduced  (and  reduced  too 
by  my  own  negligence)  to  a  situation  far 
other  than  is  agreeable  to  her  rank  and 
filial  piety  j. 

I  have  some  tlioughts  of  sending  my 
son,  accompanied  by  Sallustius,  with  a 
letter  to  Caesar  §;  and  if  I  should  execute 
this  design,  I  will  let  you  know  when  he 
sets  out.  In  the  mean  time  be  careful  of 
your  health,  I  conjure  you.    Farewel. 

*  Brundisium ;  where  Cicero  was  still  waiting 
for  Cscsar's  arrival  from  Egypt. 

f  June. 

X  Doiabella  was  greatly  embarrassed  in  his 
aftaiis ;  and  it  seems  by  this  passage  as  if  he 
had  not  allowed  Tullia  a  mainteniuice  during  bis 
absence  abroad,  sufficient  to  support  her  rank 
and  dignity. 

§  In  order  to  supplicate  Caisar's  pardon,  for 
having  engaged  against  hioi  on  the  side  o4"  I»oni- 
pey. 


LETTER    XLIX. 

To  the  same. 

June  the  20th.  [A.  U.  706.] 
HAD  determined,  agreeably  to  what  I 
mentioned  in  my  former,  to  send  my 
son  to  meetCa?sar  on  his  return  to  Italy. 
But  I  have  since  altered  my  resolution  ; 
as  I  hear  no  news  of  his  arrival.  For  the 
rest  I  refer  you  to  Sicca,  who  will  in- 
form you  what  measures  I  think  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  :  though  I  must  add,  that 
nothing  new  has  occurred  since  I  wrote 
last.  Tullia  is  still  with  me. — Adieu,  and 
take  all  possible  care  of  your  health. 

LETTER    L. 
To  the  same. 


I 


.Tuly  the  9th.  f  A.  U.  706.] 
WROTF.  to  Atticus  (somewhat  later  in- 
deed than  I  ought)  concerning  the  af- 
fair you  mention.  When  you  talk  with 
him  upon  that  head,  he  will  inform  you 
of  my  inclinations:  and  I  need  not  be 
more  explicit  here,  after  having  written 
so  fully  to  him.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible  what  steps  are  taken  in  that  bu- 
siness; and  acquaint  meat  the  same  time 
with  every  thing  else  M'hich  concerns 
me.  I  have  only  to  add  my  request, 
that  you  would  be  careful  of  your  health. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    LL 

To  the  same. 

July  the  lOtb.     [A.  U.  706.] 

N  answer  to  what  you  object  concern- 
ing the  divorce  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  II,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  perfectly 
ignorant  what  power  Doiabella  may  at 
this  time  possess,  or  what  ferments  there 
may  be  among  the  populace.  However, 
if  you  think  there  is  any  thing  to  be  a|> 
prehended  from  his  resentment,  let  the 
matter  rest;  and  perhaps  the  first  pro- 
posal may  come  from  himself  Never- 
theless, I  leave  you  to  act  as  you  shall 
judge  proper;  not  doubting  that  you 
will  take  such  measures  in  this  most  un- 
fortunate affair,  as  shall  appear  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  fewest  unhappy  conse- 
quences.    Farewel, 

It  Between  Tullia  and  Doiabella. 
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LETTER    LIT. 

To  tlic  same. 

AuEfust  tlie  1  nil.  (A.  U.  706.) 
HAVE  not  yet  heard  any  news  either  of 
CcPsar's  arrival,  or  of  his  letter,  which 
Philotimus  I  was  informed,  had  incharpje 
to  deliver  to  me.  But  be  assured,  yua 
shall  immediately  receive  the  first  certain 
intelligence  I  shall  he  able  to  send  you. 
Take  care  of  your  health.     Adieu. 

LETTER    Lin. 
To  the  same. 

August  the  l'2th.  (A.  U.  706.) 

IHWE  at  last  received  a  letter  from 
Cassar;  and  written  in  no  unfavourable 
terms.  It  is  now  said,  that  he  will  be  in 
Italy  much  sooner  than  was  expected.  I 
have  not  yet  resolved  whether  to  wait  for 
him  here,  or  to  meet  him  on  his  way: 
but  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  determined 
that  point  I  will  let  you  know. 

I  beg  you  would  immediately  send 
back  this  messenger:  and  let  me  conjure 
you  at  the  same  time  to  take  all  possible 
care  of  your  health.     Farewel. 

LETTER   LIV. 

To  the  same. 

September  the  1st.  (A.  U.  706.) 
T  AM  in  daily  expectation  of  my  couriers, 
-■-  whose  return  will,  perhaps,  render  me 
less  doubtful  what  course  to  pursue  *. 
As  soon  as  they  shall  arrive,  I  will  give 
you  immediate  notice.  Meanwhile,  be 
careful  of  your  health.     Farewel. 

LETTER     LV. 


I 


I 


To  the  same. 

Venusia  f ,  October  the  1st,  [A.  U.  706.] 
PURPOSE  to  be  at  my  Tusculan  villa 
about  the  7th  or  8th  of  this  month.  I 
beg  that  every  thing  may  be  ready  for 
my  reception:  as  I  shall  perhaps  bring 
several  friends  with  me ;  and  1  may  pro- 
bably too  continue  there  some  time.  If 
a  vase  is  wanting  in  the  bath,  let  it  be 
supjilied  with  one ;  and  I  desire  you  would 


*  Whether  to  wait  at  Brimdisium  the  arrival 
•f  Ctcjar,  or  to  set  out  in  order  to  meet  him. 

f  Now  called  Venosa  :  a  town  in  the  kingdom 
I  of  Naples,  situated  at  th«  foot  of  the  Apejiuiae 
I  inauiUaiiis. 


likewise  provide  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary  for  the  health  and  entertain- 
ment of  my  guests,     farewel. 


LETTER    LVL 

To  Trehonius  t . 

{A.  V.  706.) 
TiK.\D  you  letter,  but  particularly  the 
treati.se  that  attended  it§,  with  great 
pleasure.  It  was  a  pleasure,  nevertheless, 
not  without  its  alloy:  as  I  could  not  but 
regret  that  you  should  leave  us  at  a  time 
when  you  had  thus  inflamed  my  heart,  I 
do  not  say  with  a  stronger  aiFection  (for 
that,  in  truth,  could  admit  of  no  increase), 
but  with  a  more  ardent  desire  of  enjoying 
your  company.  My  single  consolatiou 
arises  from  the  hope,  that  Me  shall  endea- 
vour to  alleviate  the  pain  of  this  absence 
by  a  mutual  exchange  of  long  and  fre- 
quent letters.  Whilst  I  promise  this  on 
my  part,  I  as.sure  myself  of  the  same  on 
yours  :  as  indeed  you  have  left  me  no 
room  to  doubt  how  highly  I  stand  in  j^our 
regard.  Need  I  mention  those  public 
instances  I  formerly  received  of  your 
friendship,  when  you  shewed  the  world 
that  you  considered  my  enemies  as  your 
own  ;  when  you  stooJ  forth  my  generous 
advocate  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people; 
when  you  acted  with  that  spiritwhich  the 
consulsoughtto  have  shewn, in  maintain- 
ing the  cause  of  liberty  by  supporting 
mine;  and  though  only  a  quajstor,  yet 
refused  to  submit  to  t  he  superior  authority 
of  a  tribune,  whilst  your  colleague  at  the 
.same  time  meanly  yielded  to  his  mea- 
sures.? Need  I  mention  (what  I  shall  al- 
ways however  most  gratefully  remember) 
the  more  recent  instances  of  your  regard 
to  me,  in  the  solicitude  you  expressed  for 
my  safety  when  I  engaged  in  the  late 
war;  in  the  joy  you  shewed  when  I  re- 
turned into  Italy  II;  in  your  friendly  par- 
ticipation of  all  those  cares  and  disquie- 
tude.s  with  which  I  was  at  that  time  op- 
pressed ;  and  in  a  word,  in  your  kind  in- 
tentof  visitingmeat  i^i-undisium'^j,  ifyou 
had  not  been  suddenly  ordered  into  Spaiu? 

+  He  was  tfibune  in  the'  year  of  Rome  693  ; 
at  which  time  he  distinguished  him.selt  by  being 
the  principal  promoter  of  those  uucaastitutioual 
grants  tlrat  were  vnade  by  the  people  to  Pompey, 
Cajsar,  and  Ciassus,  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
power  and  dignities. 

§  A  collection  of  Cicero's  Bom  Mots.  _ 

|]  After  the  battle  of  Phar;ial;a. 

%  When  he  was  waitina,-  the  arrival  of  Csesar. 
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To  omit,  I  say,  these  various  and  incsti- 
n  able  proofs  of  your  friendship;  is  not 
the  treatise  you  have  now  sent  me  a  most 
<  onspicunus  evidence  of  the  share  lenjny 
in  your  heart?  It  is  so  indeed  in  a  dou- 
ble view;  and  not  only  as  you  arc  so  par- 
tial as  to  be  the  constant,  and  perhaps 
singleadmirerof  mv«  if,  butasyou  have 
placed  it  likewise  in  so  advantageous  a 
light,  as  to  render  it,  whatever  it  may  be 
in  itself,  extremely  agreeable.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  your  manner  of  relating  my 
pleasantries,  is  no  less  humorous  than  the 
conceits  you  celebrate;  and  half  the  rea- 
der's mirth  is  exhausted  ere  he  arrives  at 
my  joke.  In  short,  if  I  had  no  other 
obligation  to  you  for  making  this  collec- 
tion, than  your  having  suffered  me  to  be 
so  long  present  to  j-our  thoughts,  I  should 
be  utterly  insensible  if  it  were  not  to  im- 
press upon  me  the  most  alfectionatc  senti- 
ments- When  I  consider,  indeed,  that 
nothing  but  the  warmest  attachment  could 
have  engaged  you  in  such  a  work,  I  can- 
not suppose  any  man  to  have  a  greater  re- 
gard for  himself,  than  you  have  thus  dis- 
covered for  me.  I  wish  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  make  you  as  ample  a  return  iu 
every  other  instance,  as  I  most  certainly 
do  in  the  aliection  of  my  heart;  a  return 
■with  which  I  trust,  however,  you  will 
be  perfectly  well  satisfied. 

But  to  return  from  your  performances 
to  your  very  agreeable  letter  :  full  as  it 
Avas,  I  may  vet  answer  it  in  few  words. 
Let  me  assure  you  then,  in  the  first  place, 
than  I  no  more  imagined  the  letter  which 
I  sent  to  Calvos*  would  be  made  public, 
that  I  suspect  that  this  will :  and  you  are 
sensible  that  a  letter  designed  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  hand  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed, is  written  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  one  intended  for  general 
inspection.  But  you  think,  it  seems,  that 
I  have  spoken  in  higher  terms  of  his 
abilities  than  truth  will  justify.  It  was 
my  real  opinion,  however,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  great  genius:  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  misapplied  it  by  a  wrong 
choice  of  that  particular  species  of  elo- 
quence which  he  adopted,  yet  he  certain- 
ly discovered  great  judgment  in  his  exe- 
cution. Jn  a  word,  his  compositions  were 
marked  \\ith  a  vein  of  uncommon  eru- 


*  A  very  cclebratrd  orator  ;  who  though  not 
much  above  thirty  when  be  died  (which  wa»  a 
short  time  hcforc  this  h.-tter  was  written),  yet 
let't  bohind  him  n  large  oullectii^u  ni  urutiuns. 


dition ;  but  they  wan  ted  a  certain  strength 
and  spirit  of  colouring  to  render  them 
perfectly  finished.  It  was  the  attainment 
therefore  of  this  cpiality,  that  I  endea- 
A'oured  to  recommend  to  his  pursuit:  and 
the  seasoning  of  advice  with  applause, 
has  a  wonderful  eflicacy  in  firing  the  ge- 
nius and  animating  the  eftorts  of  those 
one  wishes  to  persuade.  This  was  the 
true  motive  of  the  praises  I  bestowed 
upon  Calvus;  of  whose  talents  I  really 
had  a  very  high  opinion. 

I  have  only  farther  to  assure  you,  that 
my  aHectionatc  wishes  attend  you  in  your 
journey;  that  I  shall  impatiently  expect 
your  return;  that  I  shall  faithfully  pre- 
serve you  in  my  remembrance;  and  that 
I  shall  soothe  the  uneasiness  of  your  ab- 
sence by  keeping  up  this  epistolary  coin- 
Hierce.  Let  me  intreat  you  to  reflect  on 
vour  part,  on  the  many  great  and  good 
offices  1  have  received  at  your  hands:  and 
which  though  you  may  forget,  I  never 
can,  without  being  guilty  of  a  most  un- 
pardonable ingratitude.  It  is  impossible 
indeed  you  should  reflect  on  the  obliga- 
tions vou  have  conferred  upon  me,  with- 
out believing,  not  only  that  I  have  some 
merit,  but  that  I  think  of  you  with  the 
highest  esteem  and  aiiection.     Earewel. 


LETTER   LVn. 

To  Lucius  Papinus  Pectus. 

(A.  U.  706.) 
TS  it  true,  my  friend,  that  you  look  up- 
■*-  on  yourself  as  having  been  guilty  of  a 
most  ridicidous  piec«  of  folly,  in  attempt- 
ing to  imitate  the  thunder,  as  you  call  it, 
of  mv  clo(iuence  ?  With  reason  indeed 
you  might  have  thought  so,  had  you  failed 
in  vour  attempt:  but  since  you  have  ex- 
celled the  model  you  had  in  view,  the 
disgrace  surely  isonmyside,  notonyours. 
Tlie  verse  therefore  which  you  apply  to 
yourself  from  one  of  Trabea's  comedies, 
may  with  much  more  ju.stice  be  turned 
upon  me:  as  my  own  eloquence  falls  far 
short  of  that  perfection  at  which  I  aim. 
But  tell  me,  what  sort  of  figure  do  my 
letters  make;  are  they  not  written,  think 
you,  in  the  true  familiar?  They  do  not 
constantly,  however,  preserve  one  uni- 
form manner;  as  this  species  of  compo- 
sition bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
oratorical  kind:  though  indeed  injudicial 
matters,  we  vary  our  stylo  according  ti» 
the  nature  of  the  caiises  in  which  we  arc 

engaged. 
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engaged.  Those,  for  example,  in  which 
private  interests  of  little  moment  are  con- 
cerned, we  treat  w  ith  a  suitable  simplicity 
txf  diction;  but  where  the  reputation  or 
the  life  of  our  client  is  in  question,  we 
rise  into  greater  pomp  and  dignity  of 
phrase.  But  whatever  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  letters,  they  still  speak  the  lan- 
gua^je  of  conversation.     Farewel. 


i 


LETTER    LVIII. 

To  Lucius  Mi'scinius. 


(A.  U.  70*7.) 
■^ouR  letter  afforded  me  great  pleasure, 
■^  as  it  gave  me  an  assurance  (tho'  in- 
deed I  wanted  none)  that  you  earnestly 
•wish  for  my  company.  Believe  me,  I  am 
equally  desirous  of  yours:  and  in  truth, 
"when  there  was  a  nmch  greater  abun- 
dance oT  patriot  citizens  and  agreeable 
companions  who  were  in  the  number  of 
my  friends,  there  was  no  man  with  whom 
I  rather  chose  to  associate,  and  few  whose 
company  I  liked  so  well.  But  now  that 
death,  absence,  or  change  of  disposition, 
has  so  greatly  contracted  this  social  cir- 
cle, I  should  prefer  a  single  day  with  you, 
toa  whole  life  with  the  generality  of  those 
w  ith  whom  I  am  at  present  obliged  to 
live*.  Solitude  itself  indeed  (if  solitude, 
alas!  I  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy)  would  be 
far  more  eligible  than  the  conversation 
of  those  who  frequent  my  house;  one  or 
two  of  them  at  most  excepted.  I  seek 
my  relief  therefore  (where  1  would  advise 
you  to  look  for  yours)  in  amusements  of 
a  literary  kind,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  always  intended  well  to  my 
country.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect 
(as  I  dare  say  you  will  readily  believe), 
that  I  never  sacriilced  the  public  good  to 
my  own  private  views ;  that  if  a  certain 
person  (whom  for  my  sake,  I  am  sure, 
you  never  loved)  had  not  looked  upon 
me  with  a  jealous  eyef,  both  himself  and 
every  friend  to  liberty  had  been  happy  : 
Ihat  I  always  endeavoured  that  it  should 
not  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity;  and  in  a  word, 
that  when  I  perceived  those  arms  which  I 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Cacsarean  part\' ;  with 
whwin  Ciceio  now  found  it  corivcnieiit  to  culti- 
vate a  1'ricndship,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  CtBsar. 

f  Poinpey,  who  i)eins:  jealous  of  the  popularity 
which  Cicero  had  ac(iuired  during  his  cuiisulshii), 
struck  in  with  tlie  desisns  of  Ciesar,  and  others 
who  had  formed  a  party  against  our  author. 


had  ever  dreaded,  would  prove  an  over- 
match for  that  patriot-coalition  I  had  my- 
self formed  in  the  republic,  I  thought  it 
better  to  accept  of  a  safe  peace  upon  any 
terms,  than  impotciitly  to  contend  with 
a  superior  force.  I'.ut  I  hope  shortly  to 
talk  over  these  and  many  more  points 
with  you  in  person.  Nothing  indeed  de- 
tains me  in  Rome,  but  to  wait  the  event 
of  the  war  in  Africa;  which,  I  imagine, 
must  now  be  soon  decided.  And  though 
it  seems  of  little  importance  on  which 
side  the  victory  shall  turn,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  of  some  advantage  to  be  near  my 
friends  when  the  news  shall  arrive,  in  or- 
der to  consult  with  them  on  the  measures 
it  may  be  advisable  for  me  to  pursue. 
Afliiirs  are  now  reduced  to  such  an  un- 
happy situation,  that  though  there  is  a 
considerable  diflerence,  'tis  true,  between 
the  cause  of  the  contending  parties,  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  very  little  as  to  the 
consequence  of  their  success.  However, 
though  my  spirits  were  too  much  deject- 
ed, perhaps,  whilst  our  afiiiirs  remained 
in  suspense;  I  find  myself  much  more 
composed  now  that  they  are  utterly  de- 
sperate. Your  last  letter  has  contributed 
to  confirm  me  in  this  disposition  ;  as  it 
is  an  instance  of  the  magnanimity  with 
which  you  support  your  unjust  disgrace;};. 
It  is  with  particular  satisfaction  I  observe 
that  you  owe  this  heroic  calmness  not 
onlv  to  philosophy,  but  to  temper.  For 
1  will  confess,  that  I  imagined  your  mind 
was  softened  with  that  too  delicate  sen- 
sibility which  we  who  passed  our  lives  in 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  Rome,  were  apt 
in  general  to  contract.  But  as  we  bore 
our  prosperous  days  with  moderation,  it 
becomes 'us  to  bear  our  adverse  fortune, 
or  more  properly  indeed  our  irretrievable 
ruin,  w^ith  fortitude.  This  advantage  we 
may  at  least  derive  from  om*  extreme  ca- 
lamities; that  they  will  teach  us  to  look 
upon  death  with  contempt :  which  even 
if  we  were  happy  we  ought  to  despise,  m 
a  state  of  total  insensibility;  but  which, 
under  our  present  afflictions,  should  be 
the  object  of  our  constant  wishes.  Let  not- 
any  fears  then,  I  conjure  you  by  your  af- 
fection for  me,  disturb  the  peace  of  your 
retirement:  and  be  well  persuaded,  no- 
thing can  befal  a  man' that  deserves  to 
raise  his  drtud  and  horror,   but  (what  I 


I  ^fcsciniU'?,  it  is  probable,  was  banished  by 
(.'tu.^ar,  as  a  partisan  of  Pijinpey,  to  a  cortaiji 
distance  from  Ko:i:e. 
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am  sure  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be  far 
from  you)  the  reproaches  of  a  guilty 
heart. 

I  purpose  to  pay  you  a  visit  very  soon, 
if  nothing  should  happen  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  change  my  resolution: 
nnd  if  there  should,  I  will  immediately  let 
vou  know.  But  I  hope  you  will  not, 
whilst  you  are  in  so  weak  a  condition,  be 
tempted,  by  your  impatience  of  seeincf 
me,  to  remove  from  your  present  situa- 
tion :  at  least  not  without  previously  con- 
sulting me.  In  the  mean  (ime,  continue 
to  love  me;  and  take  care  both  of  your 
health  and  your  repose.     Fareuel. 


LETTER    LIX. 
To  Varro. 

[A.  V.  707.] 
rpnouGii  I  have  nothing  to  write,  yet 
-■•    I  could  not  suffer  Caninius  to  pay 
you  a  visit,  without  taking  the  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  a  letter  by  his  hands. 
And  now  I  know  not  what  else  to  say,  but 
that  I  propose  to  be  with  you  very  soon  : 
an  information,  however,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  be  glad  to  receive.    But 
will  it  be  altogether  decent  to  appear  in 
so  gay  a  scene  *  at  a  time  when  Rome 
is  in  such  a  general  flame  ?  And  shall  we 
not  furnish  an  occasion  of  censure  to  those, 
who  do  not  know  that  we  observe  the 
same  sober  philosophical  life,  in  all  sea- 
sons, and  in  every  place?     Yet  after  all, 
what  imports  it,  since  the  world  will  talk 
of  us,  in  spiteof  our  utmost  caution?  And 
indeed,  whilst  our  censurers  are  immersed 
in  every  kind  of  flagitious  debauchery, 
it  is  much  worth   our    concern,    truly, 
whatthey  say  of  our  innocent  relaxations. 
In  just  cdutcmpt  therefore  of  these  illite- 
rate barbarians,  it  is  my  resolution  to  join 
you  very  speedily.     I  know  not  how  it  is 
indeed,  but  it  should  seem  that  our  fa- 
vourite studies  are  attended  with  much 
greater  advantages   in   these    wretched 
times,  than  formerl}';  whether  it  be  that 
they  are  now  our  onlv  resource;  or  that 
we  were  less  sensible  of  their  salutary  ef- 
fects, when  we  were  in  too  happy  a  state 
to   have  occasion  to  experience  them. 

*  Varro  socms  to  Imvc  iTqucsteil  Cxsar  to  give 
him  a  iiHietinjc  at  Baiiv,  a  place  ninoh  fi-equeiittHl 
by  tho  Kumaiis  oti  account  of  its  hot  baths :  as 
the  afrreeableiioss  of"  its  situation  on  the  bay  of 
TfapUs,  rendered  it  at  the  same  time  the  jjcneral 
iwjit  of  tlie  pleaiuiable  uurld. 


But  this  is  sending  owls  to  Athens  f,  as 
we  say;  and  suggesting  reflections  which 
your  own  mind  will  far  better  supply. 
All  that  I  mean  by  them,  however,  is  to 
draw  a  letter  from  you  in  return,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  give  you  notice  to  ex- 
pect me  soon.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LX. 

To  the  same. 

FA.  V.  707.] 

OUR  friend  Caninius  paid  me  a  visit 
some  time  ago  very  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  informed  me  that  he  purposed 
to  set  out  for  your  house  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  told  lilm  I  would  give  him  two 
or  three  lines  to  deliver  to  yon,  and  de- 
sired he  would  call  forthem  in  the  morn- 
ing. Accordingly  I  wrote  to  you  that 
nightt :  but  as  he  did  not  return,  I  ima- 
gined he  had  forgotten  his  promise;  and 
should  therefore  have  sent  that  letter  by 
one  of  my  own  domestics,  if  Caninius 
had  not  assured  me  of  your  intention  to 
leaveTusculum  the  next  morning.  How- 
ever, after  a  few  days  had  intervened,  and 
I  had  given  over  all  expectations  of  Ca- 
ninius, he  made  me  a  second  visit,  and 
acquainted  me  that  he  was  instantly  set- 
ting out  to  you.  But  notwithstanding' 
the  letter  I  had  written  was  then  become 
altogether  out  of  date,  especially  after 
the  arrival  of  such  important  news§  ;  yet 
as  I  \\  as  unwilling  that  any  of  my  pro- 
found lucubrations  should  be  lost,  I  de- 
livered it  into  the  hands  of  that  very 
learned  and  aflcctionate  friend  of  yours ; 
who  I  suppose  has  acquainted  you  with 
the  conversation  which  passed  between 
us  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  it  most  prudent  for  both  of  us 
to  avoid  the  view  at  least,  if  we  cannot  so 
easilv  escape  the  remarks,  of  the  world. 
For  those  who  are  elevated  with  this 
victory  look  down  upon  us  with  an  air 
of  triumph  :  and  those  who  regret  it,  arr 
displeased  that  we  did  not  sacrifice  our 
lives  in  the  cause.  But  you  will  ask,  per- 
haps (as  it  is  in  Rome  that  we  are  parti- 
cularly exposed  to  these  mortifications), 
why  I  have  not  followed  your  example 

f  A  proverbial  expression  of  the  same  import 
with  that  of  "sending  eoal.s  to  Newcastle."  It 
alludes  to  the  Athenian  coin,  which  was  stamped 
(as  Manutius  obsenes)  with  the  6gure  of  an  owl. 

+  Probably  the  preceding  letter. 

§  Citncerninu:    Cassar's    defoat  of   Scipio  inj 
Africa. 
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retiriiiiT  from  the  city  ?  But  tell  nip, 
my  fVieiul,  superior  as  your  juclgnicnt 
confessedly  is,  did  you  never  find  yourself 
mistaken:'  Or  who  is  tlicre,  in  times  of 
such  total  darkness  and  confusion^  that 
can  ahvays  he  sure  of  directin<;f  his  steps 
arit^ht?  I  have  long  thought,  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  hajjpy  for  me  to  retire 
where  I  nnght  neither  see  nor  hear  what 
passes  in  Rome.  But  my  grt.'undiess  su- 
spicions discouraged  mo  from  executing 
this  scheme:  as  I  was  apprehensive  that 
those  who  miglit  accidentally  meet  me 
on  my  way,  would  put  such  constructions 
upon  my  retreat  as  best  suited  with  their 
own  purposes.  Some,  I  imagined,  Avould 
suspect,  or  at  lea;^t  pretend  to  suspect, 
that  I  was  either  driven  from  Rome  by 
my  fears,  or  withdrew  in  older  to  form 
some  revolution  abroad :  and  perhaps 
too,  would  report,  that  I  had  actually 
provided  a  ship  for  that  purpose.  Others, 
I  feared,  who  knew  me  best,  and  might 
be  disposed  to  think  most  favourably  of 
my  actions,  would  be  apt  to  impute  my 
recess  to  an  abhorrence  ofa  certain  party*. 
It  is  these  apprehenions  that  have  hither- 
to, contrary  to  my  inclinations  indeed, 
detained  me  in  Rome:  but  custom,  how- 
ever, has  familiarised  the  unpleasing 
scene,  and  gradually  hardened  me  into 
a  less  exquisite  sensibility. 

Thus  I  have  laid  before  you  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  me  to  co-ntinue  here. 
As  to  what  relates  to  your  own  conduct, 
I  would  advise  you  to  remain  in  your 
present  retirement,  till  the  warmth  of 
our  public  exultation  sh-all  be  somewhat 
abated,  and  it  shall  certainly  be  kno\A  n  in 
what  manner  alLiirs  abroad  are  termi- 
nated ;  for  terminated,  I  am  well  per- 
suaded, they  are  f .  Much  will  depend 
on  the  general  result  of  this  battle,  and 
the  temper  in  which  Cajsar  may  return. 
And  though  I  see  already  what  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  determine  my  senti- 
ments as  to  that  point,  yet  I  think  it 
most  advisable  to  wait  the  event.  In  the 
mean  time  I  should  be  glad  you  would 
postpone  your  journey  to  Baiie,  till  the 
tlrst  transports  of  this  clamorous  joj'^  have 
subsided ;  as  it  will  have  a  belter  appear- 
ance to  meet  you  at  those  waters,  when 
J  may  seem  to  go  thither  rather  to  join 


*  Tlie  C;csare3ns. 

f  U'hcn  this  tetter  was  written  there  seems  to 
have  been  only  some  genera!  accounts  anivecl  of 
Ca.'Sar's  siicccvs  in  Africa;  but  the  iJardcularti  of 
•the  battle  were  not  yot  known. 


with  you  in  lamenting  the  public  misfor- 
tunes, than  to  participate  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  place.  But  this  I  submit  to  your 
more  etdightened  judgment:  only  let  us 
agree  to  ))ass  our  lives  together  in  those 
studies,  which  were  once  indeed  nothing 
more  than  our  amusement,  but  must  now, 
alas!  prove  our  principal  support.  Let 
us  be  ready  at  the  same  time,  whenever 
we  shall  be  called  upon,  to  contribute 
not  only  our  counsels,  but  our  labours, 
in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 
But  if  none  shall  require  our  services  for 
this  purpose,  let  us  employ  our  time  and 
our  thoughts  upon  moral  and  political 
inquiries.  If  we  cannot  benefit  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  forum  and  the  senate, 
let  us  endeavour  at  least  to  do  so  by  our 
studies  and  our  writings;  and,  after  the 
example  of  the  most  learned  among  the 
ancients,  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  by  useiul  disquisitions  concern- 
ing laws  and  government. 

And  now,  having  thus  acquainted  you 
with  my  sentiments  and  purposes,  I  shall 
be  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  letting 
me  know  yours  in  return.     Farewel. 


LETTER    LXL 

To  the  same. 

[A.  17.707.1 
UR  friend  Caninius  acquainted  me 
with  your  request,  that  I  would  write 
to  you  whenever  there  was  any  news 
which  I  thought  it  concerned  you  to 
know.  You  are  already  informed,  that 
we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  Ctesar  %  » 
but  I  am  now  to  tell  you,  that  as  it  was 
his  intention,  it  seems,  to  have  landed  at 
Alsium  §,  his  friends  have  written  to  dis- 
suade him  from  that  design.  Ttiey  think 
that  his  coming  on  shore  at  that  place 
will  prove  extremely  troublesome  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  verj^  much  inconiuiode 
many  others;  and  have  therefore  recom- 
mended Ostiajl  asaraore  convenient  port. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  diiference. 

J Ctcs.ir  rcturnetl  victorious  fiom  Africa,  about 
the  '26th  of  July  in  the  present  year :  so  that  tais 
k-tter  was  probably  written  cither  in  the  begin- 
niug  of  that  mouth,  or  the  latter  end  of  Jane. 

§  The  situation  of  this  place  is  not  exactly 
known  :  s'lnie  geographei s  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  town  which  is  now  called  Severu,  asea-port 
about  twen'y-(ive  miles  distant  iVom  Rome,  oa 
the  western  coast  of  Italy. 

|]  It  still  retains  its  ancient  namcj  ar.d  's  si-* 
tuated  at  the  mo'-iQi  of  the  Tiber. 
D  3  Ilirtius, 
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Hirtius*,  however,  assures  me,  that  him- 
self as  well  as  Balbus  and  Oppius  (who, 
let  me  observe  by  the  vvav,  are  ever}'  one 
of  them  greatly  in  your  interest),  have 
wrhten  to  Caesar  for  this  purpose.  I 
thought  proper  therefore  to  send  you  this 
piece  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons.  Li 
the  fust  place,  that  you  might  know  whore 
to  engage  a  lodging;  or  rather,  that  you 
nriight  secure  one  in  both  thesetowns;  for 
it  is  extremely  uncertain  at  which  of  them 
Caesar  will  disembark.  And  in  the  next 
place,  in  order  to  indulge  a  little  piece  of 
vanity,  by  shevvingyou  that  lam  so  well 
uith  these  favourites  of  Ca?sar,  as  to  he 
admitted  into  their  privy  council.  To 
speak  seriously,  I  see  no  reason  to  decline 
their  friendship;  for  surely  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  submitting  toevils  we 
cannot  remedy,  and  approving  measures 
that  we  ought  to  condemn:  though,  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  there 
are  any  that  I  can  justly  blame,  except 
those  which  involved  us  inthe  civil  wars; 
for  thepc,  it  must  be  owned,  were  altoge- 
ther voluntary.  I  saw  indeed  (what  your 
distance  from  Rome  prevented  you  IVoin 
ohservingt)  that  our  party  were  eager 
for  war;  while  Caesar,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  less  inclined  tlian  afj-aid  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
our  calamities  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed; but  all  beyond  was  unavoidable;  for 
one  side  or  the  other  must  necessarily 
prove  superior.  Kow,  we  both  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  alwavs  lamented  those  infinite 
mischiefs  that  would  ensue,  whichever 
general  of  the  two  contending  armies 
should  happen  to  fall  in  battle ;  as  we  were 
well  convinced  that  of  all  the  complicated 
evils  which  attend  a  civilwar,  victory  Is 
the  supreme.  I  dreaded  it  indeed  even 
on  that  side  which  both  you  and  Ithought 
proper  to  join ;  as  they  threatened  most 
cruel  vengeance  on  those  who  stood  ueur 
ter,  and  were  no  less  offended  at  your 
sentiments  than  at  my  speeches.  But 
had  they  gained  this  last  battle,  we  should 
still  more  severely  hi;ve  experienced  the 
effects  of  their  power ;  as  our  late  conduct 
had  incensed  them  to  the  highest  degree. 
Yet  what  measures  have  we  taken  for  our 
own  security,  that  we  did  not  warmly 

*  He  livcil  in  great  intimacy  with  CoDsar,  and 
had  ser\ed  under  him  in  quality  of  one  of  his 
lieutenants  in  Gaul. 

f  Varro,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  pivil  war, 
was  ill  Spain ;  where  he  resided  in  quahtyof  one 
of  Pompcy's  lieutenants. 


recommend  for  theirs?  And  how  Iiave 
they  more  advantaged  the  republic  by 
having  recourse  to  Juba  and  his  ele- 
phantst,  than  if  they  had  perished  by 
their  own  swords,  or  submitted  to  live 
under  the  present  system  of  affairs,  with 
some  hopes  at  least,  if  not  with  the  fairest? 
But  they  may  tell  us  perhaps  (and  in- 
deed with  truth),  that  the  government 
under  which  we  have  chosv-n  to  live,  is 
altogether  turbulent  and  unsettled.  Let 
this  objection,  however,  have  weight 
withthoscwho  havetreasured  up  no  stores 
in  their  minds  to  support  themselves  un- 
der all  the  possible  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs  :  a  reflection  whicii  brings  me 
round  to  what  I  had  principallv  in  view, 
when  1  undesignedly  wandered  into  this 
long  digression.  I  was  going  to  have 
said,  that  as  I  always  looked  upon  your 
character  with  great  admiration,  so  no- 
thing raises  it  higher  in  my  esteem,  than 
to  observe  that  you  are  almost  the  only 
person  in  these  tempestuous  days,  who 
has  wisely  retreated  into  harbour,  and 
are  enjoying  the  happy  fruits  of  those  im- 
portant studies  which  xire  attended  with 
more  public  advantage,  as  well  as  private 
satisfaction,  than  all  the  ambitious  ex- 
y)loits  or  voluptuous  indulgencies  of  these 
licentious  victors.  The  contemplative 
hoursyouspentatyourTusculan  villaare, 
in  my  estimation  indeed,  what  alone  de- 
serve to  be  called  life;  and  I  would  wil- 
lingly renounce  the  whole  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  world,  to  be  at  liberty  to 
pass  my  time  in  the  same  philosophical 
manner.  I  follow  your  example,  however, 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed  willpermit;  and  have  recourse  with 
great  satisfaction  of  mind,  to  my  fovourite 
studies.  Since  our  country,  indeed,  either 
cannot  or  will  not  accc-pt  our  services  ; 
who  shall  condemn  us  for  returning  to 
that  contemplative  privacy  which  many 
))hilosophers  have  thought  preferable  (I 
M'ill  not  say  with  reason,  however  they 
have  preferred)  even  to  the  most  public 
and  patriot  labours  ?  And  why  should  we 
not  indulge  ourselves  in  those  learned  in- 
quiries, which  some  of  the  greatest  men 
have  deemed  a  just  dispensation  from  all 
public  eniployment ;  when  it  is  a  liberty 

J  These  eleplKints  were  drawn  up  iu  Hio  front 
of  the  right  aiul  left  wing  of  Scipio's  anny.  Hut 
being  driven  back  upon  the  line  behind  them, 
they  put  the  ranks  into  great  coufusuw;  and 
instead  of  proving  any  advantage  tv  Scipio, 
contributed  to  fapilitpte  his  defeat. 
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at  the  same  time  which  the  cnmmoii- 
■wealth  itseltis  willing  to  allow  us? — But 
lam  troing  beyond  the  commission  which 
(Janinius  gave  me:  and  while  he  only 
desired  that  I  would  uc(jiuiint  you  with 
those  articles  of  which  you  were  not  al- 
ready apprised,  I  am  telling  you  what 
you  know  tar  better  than  I'can.  inform 
vou.  Tor  the  future,  I  shall  confine 
myself  more  strictly  to  your  request; 
and  will  not  fail  of  comnmnicating  to 
you  whatever  intelligence  I  may  learn, 
which  1  shall  think  it  imports  you  to 
know.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXII. 
To  Papirius  Ptictus. 

(A.  U.  707.) 

YOUR  letter  atl'orded  me  a  very  agree- 
able instance  of  your  friendship,  in 
the  concern  it  expressed  lest  1  should  be 
uneasy  at  the    report    which  had  been 
brought  hither  by  Silins*.     I  was  before 
indeed  perfectly  sensible  how  much  you 
were  disturbed  at  this  circumstance,  by 
your  care  in  sending  me  duplicates  of  a 
former  letter  upon  the  same  subject:  and 
I  then    returned    such    an    answer  as  1 
thought  would  be  suflicient  to  abate   at 
least,  if  not  entirely  remove,  this  your 
generous  solicitude.  But  since  1  perceive, 
by  your  last  letter,  how  much  this  affair 
still  dwells  upon  your  mind ;  let  me  assure 
you,  my  dear  Partus,  that  I  have  employ- 
ed every  artifice  (for  we  must  now,  my 
friend,  be  armed  with  cunning  as  well  as 
prudence)  to  conciliate  the  good  graces 
of  the  persons  you   mention;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,   my   endeavours  have  not 
proved  in  vain.  I  receive  indeed  so  many 
marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from  those 
who  are  most  in  Caesar's  favour,  that  I 
cannot  but  flatter  myself  they  have  a  true 
regard  for  me.     It  nmst  be  confessed  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  pretended  afl'ection 
is  not  easily  discernible  from  a  real  one, 
unless  in  .seasons  of  distress.  For  adversity 
is  to  friendshij)  what  fire  is  to  gold  ;   the 
only  infallible  test  to  discover  the  genuine 
from  the  counterfeit;  in  all  other  circum- 
stances they  both  bear  the  same  common 
signatures.  1  fiaveonestrongreason, how- 
ever, to  persuade  me  of  their  sincerity  ; 
as  neither  their  situation  nor  mine  can  by 
any  means  tempt  them  to  dissemble  with 

*  Silhis,  it  sliontd  seem,  liad  brought,  an  ac- 
count from  the  army,  tliat  some  witticisms  of 
Clccio  had  been  reported  to  Cccsar,  which  had 
fiven  liim  offence. 


me.      As  to  that  person f  in  whom  all 
power  is  now  centered,  I  am  not  sensible 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  him; 
or  nothing  more,  atleast,  than  what  arises 
from  that  general  precarious  state  in  which 
all  things  must  stand  where  the  fence  of 
laws  is  broken  down ;  and  from  its  being 
impossible  to  pronounce  witii  assurance 
concerning  any  event,  which    depends 
wliolK'  upon  the  will,  not  to  say  the  ca- 
price, of  another.     But  this  1  can  with 
confidence  aflirin,  that  I  have  not  in  any 
single  instance  given  him  just  occasion  to 
take  offence ;  and  in  the  article  you  point 
out,  I  have  been  particularly  cautious. 
There  was  a    time,   'tis    true,    when  I 
thought  it  well  became  me,  by  whom. 
Rome  itself  was  freet,  to  speak  my  sen- 
timents with  freedom:   but  now  that  our 
liberties  arc  no  more,  I  deem  it  equally 
agreeable  to  my  present  situation,  not  to 
say   any  thing  that  may  disgust  either 
Ca;sar  or  his  favourites.     But  were  I  to 
suppress  every  rising  raillery  that  might 
pique  those  at  whom  it  is  directed,  1  must 
renounce,  you  know,  all  my  reputation 
as  a  wit.    And  in  good  earnest,  it  is  a  cha- 
racter upon  which  I  do  not  set  so  high  a 
value,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  resign  it  if  it 
were  in  my  power.     However,  I  am  in 
no  danger  of  suffering  inCaesar'sopinion, 
by  being  rei)resented  as  the  author  of  any 
sarcasms  to  which  I  have  no  claim  ;  for 
his  judgment  is  much  too    penetrating 
ever  to  be  deceived  by  any  imposition  of 
this  nature.     I  remember  your  brother 
Servius,  whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  learned^ critics  that  this 
age  has  produced,  was  so  conversant  in 
tlie  writings  of  the  poets,  and   had  ac- 
quired such  an  excellent  and  judicious 
ear,  that  he  could  immediately  distinguish 
the  numbers  of  Plautus  from  tho.se  of  any 
other  author.     Thus  Ca;sar,  I  am  told, 
when  he  made    his   large  collection  of 
apophthegms  §,  constantly  rejected  any 
piece  of  wit  that  was  brought  to  him  as 
mine,  if  it  happened  to  be  spurious  :   a 
distinction  which  he  is  much  more  able 
to  make  at  present,  as  his  particular  friends 
pass  almost  every  day  of  trieir  lives  in  my 

-|-  Cajsnr. 

J  Alluding  to  his  services  in  the  supiiression 
of  Catalino's  couspiiacy. 

§  This  coiieitioii  was  made  by  Ca'sar  when  he 
was  very  young' ;  and  probably  it  was  a  perform- 
ance by  uo  means  to  bis  honour.  For  Au- 
gustus, into  uliose  hands  it  came  after  his  death, 
would  not  sailer  it  ty  be  published. 

D  4-  company. 
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company.  As  our  conversation  generally 
turns  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  I  fre- 
quently strike  out  thoughts  which  they 
look  upon  as  not  altogether  void,  per- 
haps, oTspirit  and  ingeiiuit}'.  Now  these 
little  sallies  of  pleasantry,  together  with 
tiie  general  occurrences  of  Rome,  are 
constantly  transmilted  to  C;csar,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  own  express  direction  :  so 
that  ifany  thingofthiskind  be  mentioned 
by  others  as  coming  from  me,  he  always 
disregards  it.  You  see,  then,  that  the 
lines  you  quote  with  so  much  propriety 
from  the  tragedy  of  Quiomaus  *,  con- 
tain a  caution  altogether  unnecessary. 
For  tell  me,  mj'  friend,  what  jealousies 
can  I  possibly  create  ?  Or  who  will  look 
with  envy  upon  a  man  in  my  humble 
situation?  But  granting  that  I  were  in 
ever  so  enviable  a  state;  yet  let  me  ob- 
5;erve,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  phi- 
losophers, vho  alone  scein  to  have  un- 
derstood the  true  nature  of  virtue,  that  a 
good  man  is  answerable  for  nothing  far- 
ther than  his  own  innocence.  Now  in 
this  respect  I  think  myself  doubly  irre- 
proachable: in  the  fust  place,  by  having 
reconmiended  such  public  measures  as 
were  for  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  in  the  next,  that  finding  I 
was  not  sulliciently  supported  to  render 
my  counsels  efiectual,  1  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  contend  for  them  by  arms 
against  a  superior  strength.  Most  cer- 
tainly, therefore,  I  cannot  justly  be  ac- 
cused of  having  failed  in  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen,  'llic  only  part  then  that 
now  remains  for  me,  is  to  be  cautious  not 
to  expose  myself,  by  any  indiscreet  word 
or  action,  to  the  resentment  of  those  in 
power:  a  part  which  1  hold  likewise  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  character  of  true 
wisdom.  As  to  the  rest;  what  liberties 
any  man  may  lake  in  imputing  words  to 
me  which  1  never  spoke,  what  credit 
Caesar  may  give  to  such  reports;  and 
how  far  those  who  court  my  friendship, 
are  really  sincere;  these  are  points  for 
whicli  it  is  by  no  means  in  my  power  to 
be  answerable.  My  tranquillity  arises, 
therefore,  from  the  conscious  integrity  of 
my  counsels  in  the  times  that  are  past,  and 
from  the  moderation  of  my  conduct  in 
thesethat are  present.  Accordingly, lap- 
ply  the  simile  you  quote  from  Accius  f, 
not  only  to  Envy,  but  to  Fortune;    that 

*  Written  by  Acoius,  a  tra^yic  poet,  who  flou- 
rished :bout  the  year  of  Rome  617. 

f  '1  iit;  poet  uicntionetl  in  the  preceding  re- 
inai'ic. 


weak  and  inconstant  power,  whom  every 
wise  and  resolute  mind  should  resist  with 
as  much  firmness  as  a  rock  repels  the 
waves.  Grecian  story  will  abundantly 
supply  examples  of  the  greatest  men, 
both  at  Athens  and  Syracuse,  who  have 
in  some  sort  preserved  their  independen- 
CT  anii^st  the  general  servitude  of  their 
respective  communities.  May  I  not  hope 
then  to  be  able  so  to  coniport  myself  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  as  neither  to 
give  oflence  to  our  rulers,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  to  injure  the  dignity  of  my 
character,  on  the  other  ? 

But  to  turn  from  the  serious,  to  the 
jocose  part  of  your  letter. — The  strain  of 
pleasantry  you  break  into,  immediately 
after  having  quoted  the  tragedy  of  CEno- 
mnus,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  modern 
method  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  those 
graver  dramatic  pieces,  the  buffoon  hu- 
tuour  of  our  low  mimes,  instead  of  the 
more  delicate  burlesque  of  the  old  Atel- 
lan  farces;^.  Why  else  do  you  talk  of 
your  paltry  polypus  §,  and  your  mouldy 
cheese?  In  pure  good-nature,  'tis  true, 
I  formerl  v  submitted  to  sit  down  w  ith  yoti 
to  such  homely  fare :  but  more  refined 
company  has  improved  me  into  a  better 
taste.  For  Ilirtius  and  Dolabella,  lot 
me  tell  you,  are  my  preceptors  in  the 
science  "of  the  table;  as  in  return,  they 
are  my  disciples  in  that  of  the  bar.  But 
I  suppose  you  have  already  heard,  at 
least  if  all  the  town-news  be  transmitted  to 
you,  that  they  frequently  declaim  at  my 
house  II,  and  that  I  as  often  sup  at  theirs. 
You  must  not  however  hope  to  escape 
my  intended  visit,  by  pleading  poverty 
in  bar  to  the  admission  of  so  luxurious  a 
guest.  Whilst  you  were  raising  a  fortune 
indeed,  I  bore  with  your  parsimoniou.<i 
humour :  but  now  that  you  are  in  circum- 
stances to  support  the  loss  of  half  your 
wealth,  I  expect  that  you  receive  me  in 

+  Tl»e?e  Atellan  farces,  which  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Roman  stage  were  acted  at  the 
end  of  the  more  serious dianiatic  performances, 
derived  their  name  from  Atella,  a  town  in  Italy  ; 
from  whence  tliey  were  first  intrwluced  at  liome. 
They  consisted  of  a  more  liberal  and  gcnti  el 
kind  of  humour  than  the  mimes  :  a  species  of 
comedy,  which  seems  to  have  taken  its  subject 
from  low  life. 

§  A  sea-lish  so  extremely  tough,  that  it  was 
ncces<:ai7  to  beat  it  a  considerable  time  before 
it  could  be  rendered  (it  for  the  table. 

|(  Cicero  had  lately  instituted  a  kind  of  acade- 
my for  eloquence  in  his  own  house;  at  which 
several  of  the  leading  young  men  in  Rome  used 
to  meet,  in  order  to  exercise  themselves  in  the 
art  of  oratory. 
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another  manner  than  you  M'ould  one  of 
your  compounding  debtors*.  And  tho' 
your  finances  may  somewhat  sulfcr  by 
my  visit,  remember  it  is  better  they 
should  be  impaired  by  treating  a  friend, 
than  by  lending  to  a  stranger.  1  do  not 
insist,  however,  that  you  spread  your  ta- 
ble with  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to 
furnish  out  a  splendid  treat  with  the  re- 
mains; 1  am  so  wonderfully  moderate, 
as  to  desire  nothing  more  than  what  is 
perfectly  elegantand  exquisite  in  its  kind. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  j'ou  describe 
an  entertainment  which  was  given  by 
Phameas.  Let  yours  be  the  exact  copy 
of  his :  only  I  should  be  glad  not  to  wait 
for  it  quite  so  long.  Should  you  still 
persist,  after  all,  to  invite  me,  as  usual,  to 
a  penurious  supper,  dished  out  by  the 
sparing  hand  of  maternal  ceconoiny ;  even 
this,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  support. 
But  I  would  fain  see  that  hero  bold  who 
should  dare  to  set  brfore  me  the  vil- 
lanous  trash  you  mention;  or  even  one 
of  j-our  boasted  polypuses,  with  an  hue 
as  florid  as  vermilioned  Jove  f.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  my  friend,  your  prudence 
will  not  suffiir  you  to  be  thus  adventu- 
rous. Fame,  no  doubt,  will  have  pro- 
claimed at  your  villa  my  late  conversion 
to  luxury,  long  before  my  arrival :  and 
you  will  shiver  at  the  sound  of  her  tre- 
mendous report.  Nor  must  you  flatter 
yourself  with  the  hope  of  abating  the 
edge  of  my  appetite,  by  your  cloying 
sweet  wines  before  supper  :  a  silly  cus- 
tom which  I  have  now  entirely  renounc- 
ed: being  much  wiser  than  whi-n  I  used 
to  damp  my  stomach  with  your  antepasts 
of  olives  and  Lucanian  sausages. — But 
not  to  run  on  any  longer  in  this  jocose 
strain;  my  only  serious  wish  is,thatlmay 
be  able  to  make  you  a  visit.  You  may 
compose  your  countenance,  therefore, 
and  return  to  your  mouldy  cheese  in  full 
security:    for  my  being  your  guest  will 

*  This  alludes  to  a  law  which  CaJsar  passed  in 
favour  of  those  who  had  contracted  debts  before 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  By  this  law 
<*ominissiouers  were  appointed  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  estate  and  effects  of  these  debtors, 
which  were  to  be  assigned  to  tVieir  respective 
creditors  according  to  their  valuation  before  the 
civil  war  broke  out;  and  whatever  snms  had 
been  paiil  for  interest,  were  to  be  ci)nsi<lered  as 
in  discharge  of  the  principal.  By  thi«  ordinance 
Pajtus,   it  seems,  had  been  a  particular  suflerer. 

•f- Piiny,  the  naturalist,  mentions  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  erected  in  the  Capitol,  which  on  certain 
tijstival  days  it  was  customary  to  pain^  with 
vermilioR. 


occasion  yon,  as  usual,  no  other  expenc* 
than  that  of  heating  your  baths.  As  for 
all  the  rest,  you  are  to  look  upon  it  as 
mere  pleasantry. 

The  trouble  you  have  given  yourself 
about  Sellcius's  villa  X,  is  extremely  ob- 
liging; as  your  description  of  it  was  ex- 
cessively droll.  1  believe  therefore,  from 
the  account  you  give  me,  1  shall  renounce 
all  thoughts  of  making  that  purchase  : 
for  though  the  country,  it  seems,  abounds 
in  salt,  the  neighbourhood,  I  find,  is  but 
insipid.      Farewel. 

LETTER    LXin. 

To  Volumnius. 

[A.  U.  707.] 
•vrou  have  little  reason,  believe  me,  to 
-*-  regret  the  not  being  present  at  my 
declamations;  and  if  you  siiould  really 
envy  llirtius, as vou assure  meyoushould 
if  you  did  not  lo\c  him,  it  must  be  much 
more  for  his  own  eloquence,  than  as  ho 
is  an  auditor  of  mine.  In  truth,  my  dear 
Volumnius,  either  I  am  utterly  void  of 
all  genius,  or  incapable  of  exercising  it 
to  my  satisfiiction,  now  that  1  have  lo=it 
those  illustrious  fellow-labourers  at  the 
bar,  that  fired  uie  with  emulation  when 
I  used  to  gain  your  judicious  applause. 
If  ever,  indeed,  I  displayed  the  powers 
of  eloquence  with  advantage  to  my  re- 
putation, let  me  send  a  sigh  when  I  re- 
flect, with  the  fallen  Philoctetes  in  the 
play,  that 

These  potent  shafts,  i-l^c.  heroes'  wonted  dread. 
Now  spend  on  merclier  war  th.eir  idle  force  ; 
Aiai'd  at  the  weak  inhabitants  of  air  I 

However,  if  j-ou  will  give  me  your  com- 
pany here,  my  spirits  will  be  more  en- 
livened; though  I  need  not  add,  that 
you  will  find  me  engaged  in  a  multitude 
of  very  important  occupations.  But  if  f 
can  once  get  to  the  end  of  them  (as  I 
most  earnestly  wish),  I  shall  bid  a  long 
farewel  both  to  the  forum  and  the  senate, 
and  chiefly  devote  my  time  to  you  and 
some  few  others  of  our  common  friends. 
In  this  immber  areCassiusand  Dolabella, 
who  are  united  with  us  in  the  same  fa- 
vourite studies,  and  to  whose  perform- 
ances 1  with  great  pleasure  attend.  But 
we  want  the  assistance  of  your  refined 
judgment,  and  of  that  uncommon  erudi- 
tiou  which  has  often  struck  me  with  awe 


X  In  Naples. 
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when  I  have  been  delivering  my  senti- 
ments before  you.  I  have  determined 
then,  if  I  should  obtain  the  consent,  or  at 
least  the  permission  of  Casar,  to  retire 
from  that  stage  on  ■nhicli  I  have  fre- 
quently performed  a  part  that  he  himself 
has  applauded.  It  is  my  resolution,  in- 
deed, totally  to  conceal  myself  in  the 
secret  shades  of  philosophy;  where  I 
hope  to  enjoy,  vith  you  and  soine  others 
ofthesame  conteniplativedicposition,  the 
honourable  fruits  of  a  studious  leisure. 

I  am  sorry  you  shortened  your  last  let- 
ter in  the  apprehension  that  I  sliould  not 
have  patience  to  read  a  longer.  But  as- 
sure yourself  for  the  future,  that  the 
longer  yours  are,  the  more  acceptable 
they  will  always  prove  to  rae.     Farevvel. 

LETTER    LXIV. 

To  Papirius  Piztiis. 

[A.  U.  707.] 
X7-0VR  letter  gave  me  a  double  plea- 
^  sure:  for  it  not  only  diverted  me  ex- 
tremely, but  was  a  proof  likewise  that 
you  are  so  well  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
indulge  your  usual  gaiety.  I  was  well  con- 
tented at  the  same  time  to  find  myself  the 
subject  of  your  raillery;  and,  in  truth, 
the  repeated  provocations  I  had  given 
you,  were  sufficient  to  call  forth  all  the 
severity  of  your  satire.  i\Iy  only  regret 
is,  that  I  am  prevented  from  taking  my 
intended  journey  into  your  part  of  the 
world;  where  I  proposed  to  have  made 
myself,  I  do  not  say  your  guest,  but  one 
of  your  family.  You  would  have  found 
me  wonderfully  changed  from  the  man 
I  formerly  was,  when  you  used  to  cram 
me  with  your  cloying  antepasts*.  For 
I  now  more  prudently  sit  down  to  table 
with  an  appetite  altogether  unimpaired, 
and  most  heroically  make  my  way 
through  every  dish  that  comes  before 
mc,  from  the  cggf  that  leads  the  van, 
to    the   roast    veal   that  brings  up  the 

•  Tlicsc  antepasts  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
collation  preparatory  to  the  principal  entertain- 
nant.  They  generally  consisted,  it  is  probable, 
of  such  dishes  as  were  provocatives  to  appe- 
tite: butpriulcntoTorornists,  asmay  bccollect- 
«k1  from  the  turn  of  Cicero's  raillery,  sometimes 
contrived  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  damp 
rather  than  improve  tli<^  stomach  of  their  guests. 

f  The  lirst  dish  at  (ivery  Roman  table  was  con- 
stantly eggs  j  which  maiiitainc.'l  their  post  of  ho- 
nour even  at  the  most  miignilicent  tutcrtuiu- 
mentt). 


reart.  The  temperate  and  unexpcnsive 
guest  whom  you  were  wont  to  applaud, 
is  now  no  more.  I  have  bidden  a  total 
farewel  to  all  the  cares  of  the  patriot; 
and  have  joined  the  professed  enemies  of 
my  former  principles;  in  short,  I  am  be- 
come an  abs;olute  Epicurean.  You  are 
by  no  means  however  to  consider  me  as 
a  friend  to  that  injudicious  profusion, 
which  is  now  the  prevailing  taste  of  our 
modern  entertainments:  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  that  more  elegant  luxury  I  admire, 
which  you  formerly  used  to  display  when 
your  finances  were  more  flourishing, 
though  your  farms  were  not  more  nu- 
merous than  at  present.  Be  prepared 
therefore  for  my  reception  accordingly  ; 
and  remember  you  are  to  entertain  a  man 
who  has  not  only  a  most  enormous  appe- 
tite, but  who  has  some  little  knowledge, 
let  me  tell  you,  in  the  science  of  elegant 
eating.  You  know  there  is  a  peculiar 
air  of  self-sufficiency,  that  generally  dis- 
tinguishes tho.se  who  enter  late  into  the 
study  of  any  art.  You  will  not  wonder, 
therefore,  when  I  take  upon  me  to  in- 
form you,  that  you  must  banish  your 
cakes  and  your  sweetmeat.s,  as  articles 
that  are  now  utterly  discarded  from  all  fa- 
shionable bills  of  fare.  I  am  become  in- 
deed such  a  proficient  in  this  science,  that 
I  frequently  venture  to  invite  to  my  table 
those  refined  friends  of  yours,  the  deli- 
cate Verrius  and  Camillus.  Nay  I  am 
bolder  still,  and  have  presumed  to  give  a 
supper  even  to  Hirtius  himself;  though, 
I  must  own,  I  could  not  advance  so  far 
as  to  honour  him  with  a  peacock.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  lionest  cook  had 
not  skill  enough  to  imitate  any  other 
part  of  his  splendid  entertninments,  ex- 
cept only  his  smoking  soups. 

But  to  give  you  a  general  sketch  of  m 3* 
manner  of  life;  I  spend  the  first  part  oi 
the  morning  in  receiving  the  compliments 
of  several,  both  of  our  dejected  patriots 
and  our  gay  victors:  the  latter  of  whom 
treat  me  with  great  marks  of  civility 
and  esteem.  As  soon  as  that  ceremony 
is  over,  I  retire  to  my  library;  where  I 
employ  myself  either  with  my  books  or 
my  pen.  And  here  I  am  sometimes  sur- 
rounded bj'  an  audience,  who  look  upon 
me  as  a  man  of  most  profound  erudition, 
for  no  other  reason,perhaps,  than  because 


X  It  appears  by  a  passage  which  Mauutius  cite 
from  Tertullian,  that  the  Homaiis  usually  con 
eluded  their  feasts  with  biyiled  or  roast  meat. 

I  am 
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I  am  not  altogether  so  Ignorant  as  them- 
selves. The  rest  of  my  time  I  wholly 
devote  to  indulgences  of  a  less  intellec- 
tual kiud.  I  have  sufficiently  indeed  paid 
the  tribute  of  sorrow  to  my  unhappy 
countj-y;  the  miseries  whereof  I  have 
longer  and  more  bitterly  lamented,  than 
ever  tender  mother  bewailed  the  loss  of 
her  ouly  son. 

Let  me  desire  you,  as  you  would  se- 
cure your  magazine  of  provisions  from 
falling  into  my  hands,  to  take  care  of 
your  health;  fori  have  most  unmerci- 
fully resolved  that  no  pretence  of  indis- 
position shall  preserve  your  larder  from 
my  depredations.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXV. 

To  Gallus. 

[A.  U.  707.] 

AM  much  surprised  at  your  reproaches; 

as  I  am  sure  thej^  are  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  But  were  they  ever  so 
just,  they  would  come  with  a  very  ill 
grace  from  you,  who  ought  to  have  re- 
inembered  those  marks  of  distinction  you 
received  from  me  during  my  consulate. 
It  seems,  however  (for  so  you  are  pleased 
to  inform  me),  that  Coesar  will  certainly 
restore  you.  I  know  you  are  never 
sparing  of  your  boasts:  but  I  know  too, 
that  they  have  the  ill  luck  never  to  be 
credited.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  you  i-e- 
mind  me,  that  you  oti'ered  yourself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  tribunitial  office,  merely 
in  order  to  serve  me*.  Now  to  shew 
you  how  much  I  am  in  your  interest,  I 
wish  you  were  a  tribune  still:  as  in  that 
case  you  could  not  be  at  a  loss  for  an  iii- 
tercessorf.  You  go  on  to  reproach  me, 
with  not  daring  to  speak  my  sentiments. 
In  proof  however  of  the  contrary,  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  the  reply  I  made, 
when  you  had  the  front  to  solicit  my  asr 
sistance. 

Thus  (to  let  you  see  how  absolutely 
impotent  you  are,  where  j^ou  most  afr 
feet  to   appear  formidable),  I  thought 

*  Probably  during  Cicero's  exile. 

-f-  Cicero's  witticism  in  this  passage,  turns 
upon  the  double  sense  of  the  word  inlenessor  : 
which,  bc;iides  its  general  meaning,  has  relation 
likewise  to  a  particular  privilege  annexed  to  the 
tribunitial  office.  For  every  tribune  had  the 
liberty  of  interposing  his  negative  upon  the  pro- 
«"eedings  of  the  senate:  which  act  was  called 
ifi/rrv,:ssio,  and  the  person  who  executed  it  was 
!»aid  to  be  the  iiilerressor  of  the  particular  law,  or 
•■;ther  matter  in  dcliberatigu. 


proper  to  ans\rer  you  in  your  own  style. 
If  you  had  made  your  remonstrances  in 
the  spirit  of  good  manners,  I  should  with 
pleasure,  as  I  could  with  ease,  have  vin- 
dicated myself  from  your  charge :  and 
in  truth,  it  is  not  your  conduct,  but  your 
language,  that  I  have  reason  to  resent. 
I  am  astonished  indeed  that  you,  of  all 
men  living,  should  accuse  me  of  want  of 
freedom,  who  are  sensible  it  is  by  my 
means  that  there  is  any  freedom  left  iii 
the  republic  %.  I  say  i/oii  of  all  men  liv- 
ing :  because,  if  the  informations  you 
gave  me  concerning  Cataline's  conspira- 
cy were  false  ;  where  are  the  servicers  of 
which  you  remind  me?  If  they  were 
true,  you  yourself  are  the  best  judge  how 
great  those  obligations  are  which  1  have 
conferred  upon  every  Roman  in  general. 
I*  arc  we  1. 


LETTER    LXYL 


To  Casar. 


f  A.  TJ.  7()S.) 


I  VERY  particularly  recommend  to  your 
favour  the  son  of  our  worthy  and  com- 
mon friend  Pr33cilius:  a  youth  whose 
modest  and  polite  behaviour,  together 
with  his  singular  attachment  to  myself, 
have  exceedingly  endeared  him  to  me. 
His  father  likewise,  as  experience  has 
now  fully  convinced  me,  was  always  my 
most  sincere  well-wisher.  Tor  to  confess 
the  truth,  he  was  the  first  and  most  zeal- 
ous of  those  who  used  both  to  rally  and 
reproach  me  for  not  joining  in  your 
cause:  especially  after  you  had  invited 
me  by  so  many  honourable  overtures. 
But, 

All  unavailing  prov'd  his  every  art, 
To  shake  the  purpose  of  my  steadfast  heart. 
IIoM.  Odyss.  vii.  238. 

For  whilst  the  gallant  chiefs  of  our 
party  were  on  the  other  side  perpatually 
exclaiming  to  me, 

Hise  thou,   distinguish'd  'midst  the  sons  of 

fame, 
And  fair  transmit  to  times  unborn  thy  name. 

HoM.  Odyss.  i.  3'>  >. 
Too  easy  dupe  of  flattery's  specious  voice, 
Darklmg  Istray'dfrom  wisdonx's  better  choice. 
HoM.  Odyss.  xxiv.  31 4f. 

And  fain  would  they  still  raise  myspi- 
rits,  while  they  endeavour,  insensible  as  I 

+  Alluding  to  his  having  suppressed  Cataline's 
Kuuspiracy, 

now 
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now  am  to  the  chainis  of  glory,  to  re- 
kindle that  passion  in  ruy  heart.  With 
this  view  they  are  ever  repeating, 

O  let  me  not  injrlovions  sink  in  death, 
Aud  yield  like  vul(?ar  souls  my  parting  breath : 
In  some  brave  ctTort  gixf  mcto  expire, 
Tliat  distant  a^us  may  the  deed  admire  ! 

HoM.  II.  xxii. 

But  I  am  immoveable,  as  you  see,  by 
•nil  their  persuasions.  Renouncing,  there- 
fore, the  pompous  heroics  of  flomer,  I 
turn  to  the  just  maxims  ot" Euripides,  aud 
say  with  that  poet. 

Curse  on  the  sajce,  who,  impotently  wise, 
O'erlooks  the  pailis  where  humbler  prudence 
lies. 

INTy  old  friend  Praecilius  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  sentiment  in  these  lines  ;  in- 
sisting, that  a  patriot  may  preserve  a 
prudential  regard  to  his  own  sai'ety,  and 
yet. 

Above  his  peers  the  fust  in  honour  shine. 

HoM.  II.  vi.  '208. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression: 
you  wiil  greatly  oblige  me  by  extending 
to  this  young  man  that  uncommon  ge- 
nerosity which  so  peculiarly  marks  your 
character;  and  by  suHering  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  number  of 
those  favours  which  I  am  persuaded  you 
are  disposed  to  confer  upon  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  family. 

1  have  not  addressed  you  in  the  usual 
style  of  recommendatory  letters,  that 
you  might  see  I  did  not  intend  this  as 
an  application  of  common  form,  Fare- 
wcl. 

LETTER    LXVH. 


A 


To  Casar. 

[A.  U.  708.] 
jiONGST  all  our  young  nobility,  Pub- 
lius  Crassus  was  one  for  whom  I  en- 
tertained the  highest  regard  ;  and  indeed 
lie  amply  justified,  in  his  more  mature 
years,  the  favourable  opinion  I  had  con- 
ceived of  him  from  his  infancy.  It  was 
durhig  his  life  that  his  freedman  Apol- 
lonius  first  recommended  himself  to  my 
esteem;  for  he  was  zealously  attached  to 
the  intere.st  of  his  patron,  and  perfectly 
well  qualified  to  assist  him  in  those  noble 
studies  to  which  he  wa.'i  devoted;  ac- 
cordingly Crassus  was  extremely  fond  of 
him.  But  Apollonius,  after  the  death 
of  his  patron,  proved  himself  still  more 
w  orthy  of  my  protection  aud  friendship ; 


as  he  distinguished  with  peculiar  marks 
of  respect  all  who  loved  Crassus,  or  had 
been  beloved  by  him.     It  was  this  that 
induced   Apollonius   to  follow  me  into 
Cilicia:  where,  upon  many  occasions,  I 
received    singular   advantage    from   his 
faithful   and  judicious  services.       If    I 
mistake  not,  his  most  sincere  and  zeal- 
ous ofiices  were  not  wanting  to  you  like- 
wise in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  your  thinking  so,  that  he 
has  resolved,  in  concurrence  with  my 
sentiment.s,   but  chiefly  indeed   from  his 
own,to  wait  upon  you  in  Spain.  I  would 
not  promise,   however,    to   recommend 
him  to  your  favour.     Not  that  I  suspect- 
ed mv  applications  would  be  void   of 
weight;  but  I  tliought  they  would  be 
unnecessary  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had 
served  in  tire  army  under  you,  and  whou), 
from  your  regard    to    the    memory   of 
Crassus,   jj^ou  would   undoubtedly   con- 
sider as  a  friend  of  your  own.     Besides, 
I  knew  he  could  ea.sily  procure  letters  of 
this  kind  from  many  other  hands.     But 
as  he  greatly  values  my  good  opinion, 
and  as  I  am  sensible  it  has  .some  influ- 
ence upon  yours,  I  very  willingly  give 
him  my  testimonial.     Let  me  assure  you 
then,  that  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
literature,    and    one  who    has   applied 
himself  to  the  polite  arts  from  his  earliest 
youth.     For  when  he  was  a  boy  he  fre- 
quently visited  at  my  house  with  Dio- 
dotus  the  Stoic:  a  philosopher,  in  ray 
judgment,    of    consummate    erudition. 
Apollonius,  inflamed  with  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  your  actions,  is  greatly  desirouis 
of  recording  them  in  Greek;  and  Ithink 
hiur  veiy   capable  of  the  undertaking. 
He  has  an  excellent  genius,  and  has  been 
paiticularly  conversant  in  studies  of  the 
historical   kind  :  as  he    is   wonderfully 
ambitious  likewise  of  doing  justice  to 
your    immortal    fame.      These  are  my 
sincere  .sentiments  of  the  man  ;  but  how 
far  he  deserves  them,  your  own  superior 
judgment    will    best    determine.      But 
though  I  told  Apollonius  that  I  should 
not  particularly  recommend  him  to  your 
favour;  yet  l' cannot  forbear  as.suring 
you,  that  every  instance  of  your  gene- 
rosity towards  him  will  extremely  oblij^ft 
me.     Farewel. 
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LETTER    LXVIII. 

Quintius  Cicero  to  Marcus  Cicero  *. 

PROTEST  to  you,  my  dear  brother, 
you  have  performed  an  act  extremely 
agreeable  to  me  in  giving  Tiro  his  free- 
dom ;  as  a  state  of  servitude  was  a  situa- 
tion far  unworthy  of  his  merit.  Believe 
me,  I  felt  the  highest  complacency,  when 
1  found  by  his  letter  and  yours,  that  you 
rather  chose  we  should  look  upon  him  in 
the  number  of  our  friends,  than  in  that 
of  our  slaves:  and  I  both  congratulate 
and  thank  you  lor  this  instance  of  your 
generosity  towards  him.  If  1  receive  so 
much  satisfaction  from  the  services  of  my 
freedman  Statius;  how  much  more  va- 
luable must  the  same  good  qualities  ap- 
pear in  Tiro,  as  they  have  the  additional 
advantages  of  his  learning,  his  wit,  and 
his  politeness,  to  recommend  thetn  ?  I 
have  manv  powerful  motives  for  the  af- 
fection I  bear  you ;  and  this  markof  your 
beneficence  to  Tiro,  together  with  your 
giving  me  part  (as  indeed  you  had  reason) 
in  the  family-joy  upon  tliis  occasion,  still 
increases  the  number.  In  a  word,  I  saw 
and  admired  all  the  amiable  qualities  of 
your  lieart,  in  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  promised  my  best  services  to 
the  slaves  of  Sabfnus ;  and  it  is  a  pro- 
mise I  will  most  assuredly  make  good. 
Farevvel. 

LETTER    LXIX. 

To  Tiro. 

[A.  U.  708.] 
TTOi^ii  letter  encourages  me  to  hope 
^  that  you  find  yourself  better;  I  am 
sure,  at  least,  I  most  sincerely  wish  that 
you  may.  I  intreat  you,  therefore,  to 
consecrate  all  your  cares  to  that  end;  and 
by  no  means  indulge  so  mistaken  a  sus- 
picion as  that  I  am  displeased  you  are  not 
Mith  me.  With  me  you  are,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  expression,  if  you  are  taking 
care  of  your  health;  which  1  had  much 
rather  you  should  attend,  than  on  myself. 
For  though  I  always  both  see  and  hear 
you  with  pleasure;  that  pleasure  will  be 
greatly  increased,  when  1  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  at  the  same  time  to  be  as- 
sured that  you  are  perfectly  well. 

*  Th«  dat«  of  this  letter  U  altpjethsr  une«rta»a. 


My  work  is  at  present  su.spende J  f ,  as 
I  cannot  make  use  of  my  own  hand : 
however,  I  employ  myself  a  good  deal  in 
reading.  If  your  transcribers  should  be 
puzzled  with  my  manuscript,  I  beg  you 
would  give  them  your  assistance :  as  in- 
deed there  is  an  interlineation  relating  to 
a  circumstance  in  Cato's  behaviour  when 
he  was  only  four  years  of  age,  that  I  could 
scarce  decypher  myself.  You  will  con- 
tinue your  care  likewise,  that  the  dining- 
room  be  in  proper  order  for  the  reception 
of  our  guests  :  in  which  number,  I  dare 
say  I  may  reckon  Tertia,  provided  Pub- 
lius  be  not  invited. 

That  strange  fellow  Demetrius  was  al- 
ways, I  know,  the  very  reverse  of  his 
namesake  of  Phaleris:  but  I  find  he  is 
now  grown  more  insufferable  than  ever, 
and  is  degenerated  iiAO  an  arrant  Bilie- 
nusj.  I  resign  the  management  of  him 
therefore  entirely  into  your  hands;  and 
you  will  pay  your  court  to  him  accord- 
ingl\^  But — however — d'ye  see — and  us 
to  that — (to  present  you  with  a  few  of  hi» 
own  elegant  expletives)  if  you  should 
have  any  conversation  with  him,  let  me 
know,  that  it  may  furnish  me  with  the 
subject  of  a  letter,  and  at  the  same  time 
allbrd  me  the  pleasure  of  reading  so  much 
longer  an  one  from  yourself.  In  the 
mean  while  take  care  of  your  health,  my 
dear  Tiro,  I  conjure  you;  and  be  well 
persuaded,  that  you  cannot  render  me  a 
more  pleasing  service.     Farewel. 


LETTER    LXX. 


To  Dolabella  §. 


[A.  U.  708.] 


OH  !  that  the  silence  you  so  kindly  re- 
gret, had  been  occasioned  by  my 
own  death,  rather  than  by  the  severe 
loss  I  have  suffered  ^ ;  a  loss  I  should  be 
better  able  to  support,  if  I  had  you  with 
me.  For  your  judicious  counsels,  and 
singular  aflection  towards  me,  would 
greatly  contribute  to  alleriate  itsweight. 
This  good  office  indeed  I  may  yet  per- 

f  The  work  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  was  pro- 
bably a  [jaiuigyric  upon  Cato;  which  he  wrote 
and  pidjlished  about  this  time. 

+  Who  tliis  person  and  Demotrius  were,  h 
utterly  unknown ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ri- 
diculous partof  Ihcvr  characters,  to  whichCicero 
here  alludes,  was  that  of  being  very  dull  ani 
inelegant  orators. 

§  He  was  at  this  time  with  Caesar  in  Spain, 

i|r  'l"he  death  of  his  duujhter  Tuljia. 
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haps  receive;  for  as  I  imagine  we  shall 
soon  see  you  here,  you  will  find  me  still 
so  deeply  alfcctcd,  as  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  aflbrding  me  great  assistance.  Not 
that  this  affliction  has  so  broken  my  spi- 
rit as  to  render  me  unmindful  that  I  am 
a  man,  or  apprehensive  that  I  must  total- 
ly sink  un(ler  its  pressure.  Bui  all  that 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  temprir, 
which  you  once  so  particularly  admired, 
lias  now,  alas!  entirely  forsaken  me. 
IVly  fortitude  and  resolution,  neverthe- 
less (if  these  virtues  were  ever  mine), 
I  still  retain,  and  retain  them  too  in  the 
same  vigour  as  when  you  left  me. 

As  to  those  battles  which,  you  tell  me, 
you  have  sustained  upon  my  account ; 
I  am  far  less  solicitous  that  you  should 
confute  my  detractors,  than  that  the 
world  should  know  (as  it  unquestionably 
does)  that  I  enjoy  a  place  in  your  aflec- 
tion  :  and  may  you  still  continue  to  ren- 
der that  truth  conspicuous.  To  this  re- 
<p-'est  I  will  add  another,  and  entreat  you 
to  excuse  me  for  not  sending  you  a  longer 
letter.  I  shorten  it,  not  only  as  ima- 
gining we  shall  soon  meet,  but  because 
my  mind  is  at  present  bv  no  means  suffi- 
ciently composed  for  writing.  Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXL 

Scn-ius  Szilpicius  to  Cicero. 

[A.  V.  708.] 
T  RF.CEiVED  the  news  of  your  daughter's 
^  death,  with  all  the  concern  it  so  justly 
deserves;  and  indeed  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  as  a  misfortune  in  which  I  bear 
an  equal  share  with  yourself.  If  I  had 
been  near  you  when  this  fatal  accident 
happened,  I  should  not  only  have  min- 
gled my  tears  with  yours,  but  assisted  you 
with  all  the  consolation  in  my  power.  1 
am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  offices 
cf  this  kind  aflbrd  at  best  but  a  wretched 
relief;  for  as  none  are  qualified  to  per- 
form them,  but  those  who  stand  near  to 
us  by  the  ties  either  of  blood  or  affection, 
such  persons  are  generally  too  much  af- 
flicted themselves  to  be  capable  of  admi- 
nistering comfort  to  others.  Neverthe- 
less, I  thought  proper  to  suggest  a  few 
reflections  which  occurred  to  me  upon 
this  occasion:  not  as  imagining  they 
would  be  new  to  you,  but  believing  that 
in  your  present  discomposure  of  mind, 
they  might  possibly  have  escaped  your 
attention.  Tell  me  then,  my  friend, 
%Aherefore  do  you  indulge  this  excess  of 
sorrow?  Reflect,  I  intreat  you,  in  what 


manner  fortune  has  dealt  with  everyone 
of  us;  that  she  has  deprived  us  of  what 
ought  to  be  no  less  dear  than  our  chil- 
dren, and  overwhelmed  in  one  general 
ruin  our  honours,  our  liberties,  and  our 
countrj'^.  And  after  these  losses,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  other  should  increase  our 
tears  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  mind  long  ex- 
ercised in  calamities  so  truly  severe,should 
not  become  totally  callous  and  indifferent 
to  every  event  ?  But  you  will  tell  me,  per- 
haps, that  your  grief  arises  not  so  much 
on  your  own  account,  as  on  that  of  Tullia. 
Yet  surely  you  must  often,  as  well  as  my- 
self, have  had  occasion  in  these  wretched 
times  to  reflect,  that  their  condition  by  * 
no  means  deserves  to  be  regretted,  whom 
death  has  gently  removed  from  this  un- 
happy scene.  What  is  there,  let  me  ask, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  coun- 
try, that  could  have  rendered  life  greatly 
desirable  to  your  daughter  ?  What  pleas- 
ing hopes,  what  agreeable  views,  what 
rational  satisfaction  could  she  possibly 
have  proposed  to  hersell'from  a  more  ex- 
tended period  ?  Was  it  in  the  pros|>ect  of 
conjugal  happiness  in  the  society  of  some 
distinguished  youth?  as  if,  indeed,  you 
could  have  found  a  son-ia-law  amongst 
our  present  set  of  young  men,  worthy  of 
being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  your 
daughter  !  Or  was  it  in  the  expectation 
of  being  the  joyful  mother  of  a  flourish- 
ing race,  who  might  f^ossess  their  patri- 
mony with  independence,  who  might 
gradually  rise  through  the  several  dig- 
nities of  the  state,  and  exert  the  liberty 
to  which  they.were  born  in  the  service 
and  defence  of  their  friends  and  country  ? 
But  is  there  one  amongst  all  these  desira- 
ble privileges,  of  which  we  were  not  de- 
prived before  she  Mas  in  a  capacity  of 
transmitting  them  to  her  descendants? 
Yet  after  all,  you  may  still  allege,  per- 
haps, that  the  loss  of  our  children  is  a 
severe  affliction;  and  unquestionably  it 
would  be  so,  if  it  were  not  a  much  greater 
to  see  them  live  to  endure  those  indigni- 
ties which  their  parents  suffer. 

I  lately  fell  into  a  reflection,  which  as 
it  afforded  great  relief  to  the  disquietude 
of  my  own  heart,  it  may  possibly  contri- 
bute likewise  to  assuage  the  anguish  of 
yours.  In  my  return  out  of  Asia,  as  I 
was  sailing  from  ^gina  towards  Me- 
gara*,  I  amused  myself  with  contem- 
plating 

♦  ^gina,  now  called  Engia,  is  an  island  situ- 
ated in  ihe  j^ulf  that  runs  bot>*eea  the  Pcl"pon- 
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plating  the  circumjacent  countries.  Be- 
hind nie  lay  ^igina,  before  me  Megara  ; 
en  my  right  I  saw  Pirteus  *,  and  on  my 
left  Corinth  f.  These  cities,  once  so 
flourishing  and  magnificent,  now  pre- 
sented nothing  to  my  view  but  a  sad 
.spectacle  of  desolation.  "Alas,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "shall  such  a  short-lived  crea- 
"  ture  as  man  complain,  w^hen  one  of  his 
"  species  falls  either  by  the  hand  of  vio- 
"  Icnce,  or  by  the  common  course  of  na- 
"  ture  :  whilst  in  this  narrow  compass  so 
"  many  great  and  glorious  cities,  formed 
"  for  a  much  longer  duration,  thus  lie 
"  extended  in  ruins?  Remember  tlien, 
"  oh  my  heart !  the  general  lot  to  which 
*'  man  is  born ;  and  let  that  thought  sup- 
"  press  thy  unreasonable  murmurs."  Be- 
lieve me,  I  found  my  mind  greatly  re- 
freshed and  comforted  by  these  reflec- 
tions. Let  me  advise  you  in  the  same 
manner  to  represent  to  yourself,  what 
numbers  of  our  illustrious  countrymen 
have  lately  been  cut  oft'  at  once  %  ;  how 
much  the  strength  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic is  impaired,  and  what  dreadful  devas- 
tation has  gone  forth  throughout  all  its 
provinces!  And  can  you,  with  the  im- 
pression of  these  greater  calamities  upon 
your  mind,  be  so  immoderately  afflict- 
ed for  the  loss  of  a  single  individual,  a 
poor,  little,  tender  woman  ?  who,  if  she 
had  not  died  at  this  time,  must  in  a  few 
fleeting  years  more  have  inevitably  un- 
dergone that  common  fate  to  which  she 
was  born. 

Reasonable,  however,  as  these  reflec- 
tions are,  I  would  call  you  from  them  a 
Avhile,  in  order  to  lead  your  thoughts  to 
others  more  peculiarh'^  suitable  to  your 
circumstances  and  character.  Remember 
then,  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as 
life  was  worth  possessing,  that  is,  till  li- 
berty was  no  more:  that  she  lived  to  see 
you  in  the  illustrious  offices  of  prtetor, 
consul,  and  augur;  to  be  married  to 
.some  of  the  noblest  youths  in  Rome  §  ; 
to  be  blessed  with  almost  every  valuable 
enjoyment;  and  at  length  to  expire  with 
the  republic  itself.  Tell  me  now,  what 
is  there  in  this  view  of  her  fate,  that 
could  give  either  her  or  yourself  just  rea- 

nesus  and  Attica,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
Megara  was  a  city  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

*  A  celebrated  sea-port  at  a  small  distance 
from  Athens,  now  called  Port  Lion. 

f  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

^  In  the  civil  wars. 

§  Vn  Piio,  Crassipes,  and  Dolabella. 


son  to  complain  ?  In  finey  do  not  forget 
that  you  are  Cicero,  the  wise,  the  philo- 
sophical Cicero,  who  were  wont  to  give 
advice  to  others  ;  nor  resemble  those  un- 
skilful empirics,  who  at  the  same  time 
that  they  pretend  to  be  furnished  with 
remedies  for  other  men's  disorders,  arc 
altogether  incapable  of  finding  a  cure 
for  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  appljr 
to  your  private  use  those  judicious  pre- 
cepts you  have  administered  to  the  pub- 
lic. Time  necessarily  weakens  the 
strongest  impressions  of  sorrow ;  but  it 
would  be  a  reproach  to  your  character 
not  to  anticipate  this  its  certain  effect, 
by  the  force  of  your  own  good  sense  and 
judgment.  If  the  dead  retain  any  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  here  transacted, 
your  daughter's  affection,  I  am  sure,  was 
such,  both  to  you  and  to  all  her  relations, 
that  she  can  by  no  means  desire  you 
should  abandon  yourself  to  this  excess  of 
grief.  Restrain  it  then,  I  conjure  you, 
for  her  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rest 
of  your  family  and  friends,  who  lament 
to  see  yoti  thus  afflicted.  Restrain  it  too, 
I  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  coun- 
try; that  whenever  the  opportunity  shall 
serve,  it  may  reap  the  benefit  of  your 
counsels  and  assistance.  In  short,  since 
such  is  our  fortune  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily submit  to  the  present  system  of 
jjublic  affairs,  suffer  it  not  to  be  suspect- 
ed, that  it  is  not  so  much  the  death  of 
your  daughter,  as  the  fate  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  success  of  our  victors,  that 
you  deplore. 

But  it  would  be  ill  manners  to  dwell 
any  longer  upon  this  subject,  as  I  should 
seem  to  question  the  efficacy  of  your 
tiwn  good  sense.  I  will  only  add,  there- 
fore, that  as  we  have  often  seen  you  bear 
prosperity  in  the  noblest  manner,  and 
with  the  highest  applause;  shew  us  like- 
wise that  you  are  not  too  sensible  of  ad- 
versity, but  know  how  to  support  it  with 
the  same  advantage  to  your  character. 
In  a  word,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  forti- 
tude is  the  single  virtue  to  which  my 
friend  is  a  stranger. 

As  for  what  concerns  myself,  I  will 
send  you  an  account  of  the  state  of  this 
province,  and  of  what  is  transacting  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  as  soon  as  I  shall 
hear  that  you  are  sufficiently  composed 
to  receive  the  information.     Farewel. 
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LETTER    LXXn. 

To  Sen'ius  Sulpicius. 

(A.  V.  7()R.) 
T  301N  with  you,  my  dear  Sulpicius,  in 
-■■  wishing  that  you  had  been  iu  Rome 
when  this  most  severe  ralamity  befel  me. 
I  am  sensible  of  the  advantage  I  should 
have  received  from  your  presence,  and  I 
had  almost  said  your  equal  participation 
of  my  grief,  by   having  found   myself 
somewhat  more  composed  after  I  had 
read  your  letter.     It  furnished  me  indeed 
■with  argumentsextremely  proper  to  sooth 
the  anguish  of  affliction';  and  evidently 
flowed  from  a   heart  that  sympathized 
with  the  sorrows  it  endeavoured  to  as- 
suage.    But  although  I  could  not  enjoy 
the   benefit  of  your  own  good  offices  in 
person,  I  had  the  advantage,  however,  of 
your  son's ;  who  gave  me  a  proof,  by 
every  tender  assistance  that  could  be  con- 
tributed upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion, 
how  much  he  imagined  that  he  was  act- 
ing agreeably  to  your  sentiments,  when 
he   thus  discovered  the  affection  of  his 
own.     More  pleasing   instances   of  his 
friendship   I  have  frequently  received, 
but  nevcrany  that  were  more  obliging.  As 
to  those  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  your- 
self, it  is  not  only  the  force  of  vour  rea- 
sonings, and  the  very  considerable  share 
you  take  in  my  afflictions,  that  have  con- 
tributed to  compose  my  mind;  it  is  the 
deference  likewise  which  I  always  pay 
to  the  authority  of  your  sentiments.  For 
knowing,  as  I  perfectly  do,  the  superior 
wisdom  with  which  you  are  enlightened, 
I  should  be  ashamed  not  to  support  my 
distresses   in   the   manner  you  think  I 
ought.  I  will  acknowledge  nevertheless, 
that  they  sometimes  almost  entirely  over- 
come me :  and  I  am  scarce  r.ble  to  resist 
the  force  of  my  grief  when  I  reflect,  that 
I  am  destitute  of  those  consolations  which 
attended  others,  whose  examples  I  pro- 
pose  to    my   imitation.     Thus  Qnintus 
Maximus  lost  a  son  of  consular  rank,  and 
distinguished  by  many  brave  and  illustri- 
ous  actions;    Lucius   Paulus  Mas     de- 
prived of  two  sons  in  the  space  of  a  single 
week ;    and   your  relation   Callus,    to- 
gether with  Marcus  Cato,  had  both  of 
them  the  unhappiness  to  survive  their  re- 
spective sons,  who  were  endowed  with 
the  highest  abilities  and   virtues.     Yet 
these  unibrtunate  parents  lived  in  times 
wlien  the  honours  they  derived  from  the 
republic  might  in  some  measure  alleviate 


the  weight  of  their  domestic  misfortunes. 
But   as    for   myself,  after  having  been 
stripped  of  those  dignities  you  mention, 
and  which  I  had  acquired  by  the  most 
laborious  exertion  of  my  abilities,  I  had 
one  only  con«!olation  remaining:  and  of 
that  I   am    now  bereaved.     T  could  no 
longer   divert    the    disquietude   of  my 
thoughts,  by    employing  myself  in  the 
causes  of  my   friends,  or  the  business  of 
the  state :  for  I  could  no  longer  with  any 
satisfaction   appear  either   in  the  forum 
or  the  senate.     In  short,  I  justly  con- 
sidered myself  as  cut  of}" from  the  "benefit 
of  all  those  alleviating  occupations  in 
which  fortune  and  industry  had  qualified 
me  to  engage.     But  I  considered    too, 
that  this  was  a  deprivation  m  hich  I  suf- 
fered    in    common    with    yourself  and 
some   others:  and  whilst  I  was  endea- 
vouring  to   reconcile    my    mind   to    a 
patient  endurance  of  those  ills ;  there  wag 
one  to  whose  tender  offices  I  could  have 
recourse,  and  in  the  sweetness  of  whose 
conversation  I  could   discharge  all  the 
cares  and  anxiety  of  my  heart.     But  this  . 
last  fatal  stab  to  my  peace  has  torn  open 
those  M'ounds  which   seemed   in    some 
measure  to  have  been   tolerably  healed. 
For  I  can  now  no  longer  lose  my  private 
sorrows  in  the  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  I  was  wont  to  dispel  the  unea-, 
siness  I  suffered  upon  the  public  account, 
in  the  happiness  I  received  at  home.  Ac- 
cordingly I  have  equally  banished  mvself 
from  my  house  *,  and  from  the  public; 
as  finding  no  relief  in   either,   from  the 
calamities  I  lament  in  both.     It  is  this, 
therefore,  that   heightens   my  desire  of 
seeing  you    here;  as  nothing" can  afford 
me  a  more  effectual  consolation  than  the 
renewal  of  our  friendly  intercourse:  a 
happiness  which  I  hope,  and  am  informed 
indeed,  that  Ishall  shortly  enjoy.  Among 
the  many  reasons  I  have' for  impatientK' 
wishing  your  arrival,  one  is,  that  we  may 
previously  concert  together  our  scheme 
of  conduct  in  the  present  conjuncture  ; 
which,  however,  must  now  be  entirely 
accommodated  to  another's  will.     Thi? 
person  f,  'tis  true,  is  a  man  of  great  abi- 
lities and  generosity  ;  and  one,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  who  is  by  no  means  my  enemy ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  extremely  your  friend. 

*  Cicero,  upon  the  <1cath  of  his  dai!c;htpr,  re- 
tired from  his  own  house,  to  one  bLlouKinjr  to 
Atticus  near  Rome  :  from  which,  perhaps,  this 
letter  \va»:  written. 

f  Ca>«ar. 

Nevertheless 
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(-Nevertheless  it  requires  much  conside- 

tration,  1  do  not  say  in  what  manner  we 

phall  act  with  respect  to  public  affairs, 

)ut  by  what  methods  we  may  best  obtain 

lis  permission  to  retire  from  them.  Fare- 

irel. 


LETTER    LXXfll. 

To  Lucius  Lucceius. 

[A.  U.  708.] 
LL  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
you  upon  the  subject  of  my  late  mis- 
fortune, were  extremely  acceptable  to 
me,  as  instances  of  the  highest  affection 
and  good  sense.  But  the  great  advantage 
I  have  derived  from  them,  principally 
results  from  the  animating  contempt 
with  which  you  look  down  upon  human 
ailiiirs,  and  that  exemplary  fortitude 
which  arms  you  against  all  the  various 
assaults  of  fortune.  1  esteem  it  the  most 
glorious  privilege  of  philosophy  to  be 
thus  superior  to  external  accidents,  and 
to  depend  for  happiness  on  ourselves 
alone:  a  sentiment,  which,  although  it 
was  too  deeply  planted  in  my  heart  to  be 
totally  eradicated,  has  been  somewhat 
weakened,  I  confess,  by  the  violence  of 
those  repeated  storms  to  which  I  have 
been  lately  exposed.  But  you  have  en- 
deavoured, and  with  great  success  in- 
deed, to  restore  it  to  all  its  usual  strength 
and  vigour.  I  cannot  therefore  either  too 
often  or  too  strongly  assure  you,  that  no- 
thing could  give  me  a  hightr  satisfac- 
tion than  your  letter.  But  )3owerful  as 
the  various  arguments  of  consolation  are 
which  you  have  collected  for  my  use,  and 
elegantly  as  you  have  enforced  them  ;  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  nothing  proved 
more  eflectual  than  that  firmness  of  mind 
which  I  remarked  in  your  letters,  and 
which  I  should  esteem  as  the  utu)ost  re- 
proach not  to  imitate.  But  if  I  imitate, 
I  must  necessarily  excel  my  guide  and  in- 
structor in  this  lesson  of  fortitude:  fori 
am  altogether  unsupported  by  the  same 
hopes  which  I  find  you  entertain,  that 
public  affairs  will  improve.  Those  il- 
lustrations indeed  which  you  draw  from 
the  gladiatorial  combats,  together  with 
the  whole  tendency  of  your  reasoning  in 
general,  all  concur  in  forbidding  me  to 
despair  of  the  commonwealth.  It  would 
be  nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  if 
you  should  be  more  composed  than  my- 
self, whilst  you  are  in  possession  of  these 
pleasing  hopes:  the  only  wonder  is,  how 


you  can  possibly  entertain  any.  For  say, 
my  friend,  what  is  there  of  our  constitu- 
tion that  is  not  utterly  subverted  ?  Look 
round  the  republic  and  tell  me  (you  who 
so  well  understand  the  nature  of  our  go- 
vernment) what  part  of  it  remains  un- 
broken or  unimpaired?  Most  unquestion- 
ably there  is  not  one-  as  1  would  prove 
in  detail,  if  I  imagined  my  own  discern- 
ment was  superior  to  yours,  or  were  ca- 
pable (notwithstanding  all  your  powerful 
admonitions  and  precepts)  to  dwell  upon 
so  melancholy  a  subject  without  being 
extremely  affected.  But  I  will  bear  my 
domestic  misfortunes  in  the  manner  you 
assure  me  that  I  ought:  and  as  to  those 
of  the  public,  I  shall  support  them,  per- 
haps, with  greater  equanimity  than  even 
my  friend.  For  (to  repeat  it  again) 
you  are  not,  it  seems,  without  some  sort 
of  hopes;  whereas  for  myself,  I  have 
absolutely  none;  and  shall  therefore,  in 
pursuance  of  your  advice,  preserve  my 
spirits  even  in  the  midst  of  despair.  The 
pleasing  recollection  of  those  actions  you 
recall  to  my  remembrance,  and  which, 
indeed,  I  performed  chiefly  by  your  en- 
couragement and  reconmiendation,  will 
greatly  contribute  to  this  end.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  have  done  everything  for  the 
service  of  my  country  that  I  ought,  and 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  courage  and  counsels  of  any  man. 
You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  speak- 
ing in  this  advantageous  manner  of  my 
own  conduct:  but  as  you  advise  me  to 
alleviate  my  present  uneasiness  by  a  re- 
trospect of  my  past  actions,  I  will  con- 
fess, that  in  thus  commemorating  them, 
I  find  great  consolation. 

I  shall  punctually  observe  your  admo- 
nitions, by  calling  ofFmy  mind  as  much 
as  possible  from  every  thing  that  may 
disturb  its  peace,  and  fixing  it  on  those 
speculations  which  are  at  once  an  orna- 
ment to  prosperity  and  the  support  of 
adversity,  for  this  purpose  1  shall  en- 
deavour to  spend  as  much  of  my  time 
with  you,  as  our  health  and  years  will 
mutually  permit:  and  if  we  cannot  meet 
so  often  as  I  am  sure  we  both  wish,  we 
shall  always  at  least  seem  present  to  each 
other  by  n  sympathy  of  hearts,  and  an 
union  in  the  same  plulosophical  contem- 
plations.    Farewel. 
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LETTER    LXXIV. 

Lucceius  to  Cicero. 

[X.  U.  703.] 
SHALL  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are 
well.  As  to  my  own  health,  it  is  much 
as  usual;  or  rathur,  I  think,  somcwliut 
>vorse. 

I  have  frequently  calkul  at  your  door; 
and  am  much  surprised  to  find  that  you 
have  not  been  in  Rome  since  Caisar  lett 
it.     What  is  it  that  so  strongly  draws 
you  from  hence?     If  any  of  your  usual 
engagements  of  the  literary  kind  renders 
you  thus  enamoured  of  solitude,  I  am 
so  far  from  condemning  j'our  retirement, 
that  I  think  of  it  with  pleasure.     There 
is  no  sort  of  life  indeed  that  can  be  more 
agreeable,  not  only  in  times  so  disturbed 
as  the  present,  but  even  in  tliose  of  the 
most  desirable  calm  and  serenity ;  espe- 
cially to  a  mind  like  yours,  which  may 
have'  occasion  for  repose  from  its  public 
labours,  and  which  is  always  capable  of 
producing  somcthingthatwillaHbrdboth 
pleasure  to  others  and  honour  to  yourself. 
But  if  you  have  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  in  order  to  give  a  free  vent  to 
tliose  tears  which  you  so  immoderately 
indulged  when  you  were  here,  I  shall  la- 
ment indeed  your  grief;   but  (if  you  will 
allow  me  to  speak  the  truth)  I  never  can 
excuse  it.     For  tell  me,  my  friend,  is  it 
possible  that  a  man  of  your  uncommon 
discernment  should  not  perceive  what  is 
obvious  to  all  mankind?     Is  it  possible 
you  can  be  ignorant  that  your  perpetual 
complaints  can  profit  nothing,  and  onW 
serve  to  i Dcrease those  d is(}uietudes  which 
vour  good  sense  requires  you  to  subdue? 
5jut  if  arguments  cannot  prevail,  intrea- 
ties  perhaps  may.     Let  me  conjure  you 
then  by  all  the  regard  you  bear  me,  to 
dispel  this  gloom  tliat  hangs  upon  your 
heart;    to  return  to  that  society  and  to 
those   occupations   which   were    either 
common  to  us  both,  or  peculiar  to  your- 
self.    But  though  1  would  fain  dissuade 
you  from  continuing  your  present  way 
of  life,  yet  I  would  by  no  means  sufler 
my  zeal  to  be  troublesome.    In  the  difti- 
culty  therefore  of  steering  between  these 
two  inclinations,   I  will    only   add  my 
request,  that  you  would  either  comply 
with  my  advice,  or  exqiise  me  for  ofi'er- 
[ng  it.     Earcwcl, 


L  E  T  T  E  R    LXXV. 

To  Lucius  Lucceius. 

(A.  U.  TOS.) 
l^^'Frtv  p3i't  <^f  your  last  Utter  glowed 
-^  with  tliatwarmth  of  frii'udsliip,  which, 
tliough  it  was  by  no  means  nt;'.v  to  me,  I 
couUi  not  but  observe  with  peculi -.r  satis- 
faction ;  I  would  ?;iiy  pleasure,  if  that  were 
not  a  word  to  which  1  have  now  for  ever 
bidden  adieu  :   not  merely,  however,  for 
the  cause  you  suspect,  and  for  which, 
under  the  gentlest  and  most  allectionate 
terms,  you  in  fact  very  severely  reproach 
me;  but  because  all  that  ought  in  reason 
to  assuage  the  anguish  of  so  deep  a  wound, 
is  absolutely  no  more.    Tor  whither  shall 
I  fly  for  consolation?     Is  it  to  the  bo- 
som of  my  friends  r     But   tell  me    (for 
we  have  generally  shared  the  same  com- 
mon amities  toget'ier)  how  few  of  that 
number  are  remaining?  how  few  that 
have  iiot  perished  by  the  sword,  or  that 
arc  not  become  strangely  insensible?  You 
will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  might  seek  my 
relief  in  your  society:  and  there  indeed  I 
would  willingly  seek  it.     The  same  ha- 
bitudes and  studies,  a  long  intercourse  of 
friendship — in  short,  is  there  any  sort  of 
bond,  any  single  circumstance  of  connec- 
tion wanting  to  unite  us  together?   Why 
then   are  we  such  strangers  to  one  ano- 
ther?    For  my  own  part,   I  know  not: 
but  this  I  know,  that  we  have  hitherto 
seldom  met,  1  do  not  say  in  Rome,  where 
the  Forum  usually  brings  every  body 
together*,  but  when  we  were  near  neigh- 
bours at  Tusculimi  and  Puteokr. 

I  know  not  by  what  ill  fate  it  has 
happened,  that  at'an  age  when  I  might 
expect  to  nourish  in  t lie  greatest  credit 
and  dignity,  I  should  find  myself  in  so 
wretched  a  situation  as  to  be  ashamed 
that  I  am  still  in  being.  Despoiled  indeed 
of  every  honour  and  every  comfort  that 
adorned  my  pvd^lic  life,  or  smoothed  my 
private;  what  is  it  that  can  now  aflonl 
me  any  refuge  ?  My  books,  I  imagine  you 
will  tell  me^  and  to  these  indeed  I  very 
assiduously  apply-  I'o'"  *«  what  else  can  I 

*  TIk;  Foium  was  a  pl:>rc  of  irencral  resort  for 
the  wlwlf;  city.  It  was  licro  tliat  tla-  lawj'ors 
l)lea(lc(l  tliiir  I'uu.sos,  that  the  poets  recited  their 
works,  aixl  tiiat  fiuioral  niations  were  spoken  in 
liononr  of  tin;  tlcad.  It  f.  as  horc,  in  s;liort,  evci-y 
thing  was  ^oiiig  fonvar  i  that  could  ong-age  the 
active  or  aiu\ise  tiie  idlu, 
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lossibly  have  recourse  ?  Yet  even  these 
seem  to  exclude  me  from  that  peacciul 
port  vihicli  1  fain  would  read),  and  re- 
proach me,  as  it  were,  for  prolonging 
that  life  which  only  increases  my  sorrov.s 
with  mv  years.  Can  you  wonder  th(>n 
that  I  absent  myself  from  Konie,  where 
There  is  nothing  under  my  own  roof  to 
allbrd  nie  any  satisfaction,  and  whe^e  1 
abhor  both  public  men  and  public  mea- 
sures, both  the  furnm  imd  tiie  senate? 
I'^or  this  reason  it  is  that  I  wear  away  my 
days  in  a  total  application  to  literary  pur- 
suits: not  indeed  as  entertaining  so  vain 
a  hope,  that  1  may  hnd  in  them  a  com- 
plete cure  ibr  my  misfortunes,  but  in  or- 
<ler  to  obtain  at  least  some  little  respite 
from  tiieir  bitter  remembrance. 

If  those  dangers  witb  which  we  were 
<1aily  menaced,  had  not  formerly  pre- 
vented both  you  and  mj^sclf  from  re- 
flecting with  that  coolness  we  ought,  we 
should  never  have  been  thus  separateil. 
Had  that  proved  to  hav«  been  the  case, 
we  should  both  of  us  have  spared  our- 
selves much  uneasiness;  as  I  should  not 
have  indulged  so  many  groundless  fears 
for  your  hetdth,  nor  vou  for  the  conse- 
cjueuces  of  mv  grief.  Let  us  repair 
then  tliis  unlucky  mistake  as  mcII  as  we 
may:  and  as  nothing  can  be  more  suit- 
able to  both  of  us  than  the  con)pany  of 
each  other,  I  purpose  to  be  with  you  in 
a  few  davs.     Farewel. 


L  K  T  T  E  R      LXXVI. 


Tu  Tiro. 


\A.  U.  70S.] 


II 


n'liF.vF,  me,  my  dear  I'iro,  I  am 
■*^  greatly  anxious  for  your  health :  how- 
ever, if  you  persevere  in  the  same  cau- 
tious regimen  which  you  have  hitherto 
observed,  you  will  soon,  I  trust,  be  well. 
As  to  my  library,  I  beg  you  would  put 
the  books  in  order,  and  take  a  catalogue 
of.tliem,  when  vour  piivsician  shall  give 
you  his  consent:  for  it  is  by  his  <lirec- 
tions  you  nmst  now  be  governed.  With 
respect  to  the  garden,  1  leave  you  to 
■adjust  matters  as  you  shall  judge  pro- 
per. 

1  think  you  might  come  to  Home  on 
the  iirst  of  next  month,  in  order  to  see  the 
gladiatorial  combats,  and  return  the  fol- 
lowing day:  but  let  this  be  entirely  as  is 
most  agreeable  to  your  own  incliuations. 


W 


In  the  mean  time,  if  you  have  any  af- 
fection for  me,  take  care  of  your  health. 
Fare  we  I. 

LETl'ER    LXXVII. 

To  the  same. 

[A.  U.  708.] 

-nv  should  you  not  direct  youi'let- 
ters  to  me  with  the  familiar  super- 
scription which  one  friend  generally  uses 
to  another?  rh)wevcr,  if  you  are  unwil- 
liuir  to  liazard  the  envy  which  this  privi- 
lege may  draw  upon  you,  be  it  as  yoa 
think  proper:  though  for  my  own  part, 
it  is  a  maxim  which  I  have  generally 
pursued  with  respect  to  myself,  to  treat 
envy  with  the  utmost  disregard. 

I  rejoice'that  you  found  so  much  bene- 
fit by  your  sudorific:  and  should  the  air 
of  Tusculum  be  attended  with  the  same 
happy  cflect,  how  infinitely  will  it  in- 
crease my  fondness  for  that  favourite 
scriie!  If  you  love  me  then  (atul  if  yoii 
do  not,  you  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
successful  of  all  dissemblers),  consecrate 
your  whole  time  to  the  care  of  your 
health;  which  hitherto  indeed  your  as- 
siduous attendance  upon  myself  has  but 
too  much  prevented  You  well  know 
the  rules  which  it «.«  necessary  }'ou  should^ 
observe  for  this  purpose;  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  your  diet  should  be  light, 
and  your  exercises  moderate:  that  3'ou 
should  keep  you  body  open  and  your 
mind  anmsed.  Ite  it  your  care,  in  short, 
to  return  to  me  perfecllj'^  recovered:  and 
I  shall  ever  afterwards  not  only  hn-e 
you,  but  Tusculum  so  much  the  more 
ardently. 

I  wish  you  could  prevail  with  your 
neighbour  to  take  my  garden;  as  il  will 
be  the  most  eiU-ctual  means  of  vexing 
thatrascal  (lelico.  This  fellow,  although 
he  paid  a  thousand  sesterces*  for  the 
rent  of  a  piece  of  cold  barren  ground, 
that  had  not  so  much  as  a  wall  or  a  shed 
upon  it,  or  was  supplied  with  a  single 
drop  of  water,  has  yet  the  assurance  to 
laugh  at  the  price  I  requue  for  niine; 
notwithstanding  all  the  money  I  have 
laid  out  upon  the  improvements.  But  let 
it  be  your  business  to  spirit  the  man  into 
our  terms;  as  it  shall  be  mine  to  make 
the  same  artSul  attack  upon  Otho. 

Let  me  know  what  you  have  done  with 
respect  to  the  fountain:   though  possibly 


*  About  81.  of  ovu-  mortcy. 
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this  wet  season  may  now  have  oversup- 
plicd  it  with  water.  If  the  weather 
should  prove  fair,  I  will  send  the  dial,  to- 
gether with  the  books  you  desire.  But 
how  happened  it  that  you  took  none  with 
you?  \Vas  it  that  you  were  employed 
in  some  poetical  composition  upon  the 
model  of  your  admired  Sophocles?  If  so, 
I  hope  you  will  soon  oblige  the  world 
with  your  performance. 

Ligurius,  Caesar's  great  favourite,  is 
dead.  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and 
much  my  friend.  Let  me  know  when  I 
may  expect  you:  in  the  mean  time  be 
careful  of  your  health.     I-arewel. 


LETTER    LXXVm. 

To  Matins. 

[A.  U.  TOR.] 
1  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  with  greater 
-*•  pain  or  pleasure,  that  I  reflect  on  the 
visit  Avhich  I  lately  received  from  our 
very  good  friend,  the  well-natured  Tre- 
batius.  He  called  upon  me  the  next 
morning  after  my  arrival  at  Tusculum  : 
and  as  he  was  by  no  means  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  late  indisposition,  I 
C(iuld  not  forbear  reproving  him  for  thus 
hazarding  his  health.  He  interrupted 
me  with  saying,  that  .nothing  was  of 
more  importance  to  him  than  the  busi- 
ness which  brought  him  to  my  house  : 
and  upon  my  inquiry  if  any  thing  new 
had  occurred,  he  immediately  entered 
into  an  ^  account  of  your  complaints 
against  me.  But  before  I  give  them  a 
particular  answer,  let  me  begin  with  a 
faw  previous  reflections. 

Amongst  all  my  acquaintance,  I  can- 
not recollect  any  man  with  whom  I  have 
longer  enjoyed  a  friendship,  than  with 
yourself:  and  although  there  are  several 
fox  whom  my  alfection  commenced  as 
early,  there  are  few  for  whom  it  has  risen 
so  liigh.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  conceived 
an  esteem  for  you  from  the  first  nioment 
I  saw  you:  and  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  you  thought  of  nje  in  the  same  fa- 
vourable manner.  But  your  long  absence 
fromRomc,which  immediately  succeeded 
our  fust  acquaintance,  together  with  that 
active  course  of  life  wherein  I  was  en- 
gaged, and  which  was  so  entirely  difle- 
rent  from  yours,  did  not  at  that  time  ad- 
mit of  our  improving  this  mutual  dispo- 
sition by  a  more  frequent  intercourse, 
Nevertheless,  even  so  long  ago  as  when 


Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  and  many  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
I  experienced  your  friendly  inclinations 
towards  me.  For  as  you  imagiiied  that 
my  union  wiih  Ca?sar  would  be  greatly- 
advantageous  on  my  side,  and  not  altoge- 
ther unserviceable  on  his;  you  gene- 
rously^  recommended  me  to  his  favour, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  cultivating  my 
friendship,  I  forbear  to  mention  several 
instances  which  occurred  at  that  period, 
of  the  unreserved  mannel"  in  which  wc 
both  conversed  and  corresponded  toge- 
ther, as  they  are  followed  by  oiheis  of 
a  more  important  nature.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  civil  war,  when  ymi  were 
going  to  meet  Ca;sar  at  Brundisium,  you 
paid  me  a  visit  in  my  Formian  villa. 
This  single  favour,  had  it  been  attended 
with  no  other,  was,  at  such  a  critical 
juncture,  an  ample  testimonj' of  your  af- 
fection. But  can  I  ever  forget  the  ge- 
nerous advice  vou  so  kindly  gave  meat 
the  same  time,  and  of  which  Trebatius, 
I  ren)ember,  was  himself  a  witness?  Can 
I  ever  forget  the  letter  you  afterwards 
wrote  to  me,  when  you  went  to  join 
('a!sar  in  the  district,  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
Trebula?  It  was  soon  after  this,  that 
either  by  gratitude,  by  honour,  or  per- 
haps by  fate,  I  was  determined  to  follow 
Pompey  into  Greece:  and  was  there  any 
instance  of  an  obliging  zeal,  which  you 
did  not  exert  in  my  absence  both  for  me 
and  for  my  family  ?  Was  there  any  one, 
in  short,  whom  either  they  or  I  had 
more  reason  to  esteem  our  friend  ?  But  I 
returned  to  Brundisium :  and  can  I  forget 
(let  me  ask  once  more)  with  what  an  ob- 
liging expedition  j'ou  hastened,  as  soon 
as  vou  heard  of  mv  arrival,  to  meet  me 
at  Tarentum?  How  friendly  were  your 
visits!  how  kind  your  endeavours  to 
reason  me  out  of  that  dejection  into 
which  the  dread  of  our  general  calamities 
had  sunk  me!  At  length,  however,  I 
returned  to  Rome;  where  every  proof 
of  the  greatest  intimacy,  and  upon  occa- 
sions too  of  the  most  important  kind,  mu- 
tually passed  between  us.  It  was  by 
your  directions  and  advice,  that  I  learned 
to  regulate  my  conduct  with  respect  to 
Caesar;  and  as  to  other  instances  of  your 
friendship,  where  was  the  man,  except 
Caesar  himself,  at  whose  house  vou  more 
frequently  visited,  or  upon  whom  you 
bestowed  so  many  agreeable  hours  of 
vour  conversation?  in  some  of  which, 
you  may  remember,  it  was  thatyow  eur 
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couraged  nie  to  engage  in  my  philoso- 
phical writings.  When  Cajsar  afterwards 
returned  from  completing  his  victories, 
'it  was  your  first  ancl  priacipal  endeavour 
to  establish  me  again  in  his  friendship: 
and  it  was  an  endeavour  in  "which  you 
perfectly  well  succeeded.  But  to  what 
purpose,  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  this  long 
detail?  Longer  indeed  I  must  acknow- 
ledge it  is  than  I  was  myself  aware  : 
however,  the  use  I  would  make  of  these 
several  circumstances  is,  to  shew  you  how 
much  reason  I  have  to  be  surprised,  that 
you  who  vvell  know  the  truth  of  them, 
should  believe  me  capable  ofhaving acted 
inconsistently  with  such  powerful  ties. 
But  besides  these  motives  of  my  attach- 
ment to  you,  motives  known  and  visible 
to  the  whole  world,  there  are  others  of  a 
far  less  conspicuous  kind;  and  which  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  represent  in  the  terms  they 
deserve.  Every  part  indeed  of  your  cha- 
racter I  admire ;  but  when  I  consider  you 
as  the  Avise,  the  firm,  and  the  faithful 
friend;  as  the  polite,  the  witty,  and  the 
learned  companion;  these,  I  confess,  are 
the  striking  points  amidst  your  many  o- 
ther  illustrious  qualifications,  with  which 
I  am  particularly  charmed.  But  it  is 
time  to  return  to  the  complaints  you  have 
alleged  against  me.  Be  assured  then,  I 
never  once  credited  the  report  of  your 
having  voted  for  the  law  you  mentioned 
to  Trebatius:  and  indeed  if  I  had,  I 
should  have  been  well  persuaded  that  you 
were  induced  to  concur  in  promoting  it, 
upon  some  very  just  and  rational  motive. 
But  as  the  dignity  of  your  character 
draws  upon  you  the  observation  of  all  the 
world;  the  malevolence  of  mankind  will 
sometimes  give  severer  constructions  to 
your  actions  than  most  certainly  they 
merit.  If  no  instances  of  this  kind  have 
ever  reached  your  knowledge,  I  know 
not  in  what  manner  to  proceed  in  my 
justification.  Believe  me,  however,  I 
have  always  defended  you  upon  these  oc- 
casions with  the  same  warmth  and  spirit 
with  which  I  am  sensible  you  are  wont  to 
oppose,  on  your  part,  the  calumnies  that 
are  thrown  out  upon  myself.  Thus  with 
regard  to  the  law  I  just  now  mentioned, 
I  have  always  peremptorily  denied  the 
truth  of  the  charge:  and  as  to  your 
having  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
late  games,  I  have  constantly  insisted, 
that  you  acted  agreeal)ly  to  those  pious 
offices  that  are  due  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  friend.     In  respect  to  thw  latter. 


however,  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  if 
Cii'sar  was  really  a  tyrant  (as  1  think  he 
was),  your  zeal  may  be  considered  in  two 
very  diflerent  views.  It  may  be  said 
(and  it  is  an  argument  which  I  never  fail 
to  urge  in  your  favour)  that  you  shewed 
a  very  comiTiendable  fidelity  in  thus  dis- 
playing your  ailection  to  a  departed 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
alleged  (and  in  fact  it  is  alleged)  that  the 
liberties  of  our  country  ought  to  be  far 
preferable  even  to  the  life  itself  of  those 
whom  we  hold  most  dear.  I  wish  you 
had  been  informed  of  the  part  I  have 
always  taken  whenever  this  question  has 
been  started.  But  there  are  two  circum* 
stances  that  reflect  the  brightest  lustre 
upon  your  character,  and  which  none  of 
your  friends  more  frequently  or  more 
warmly  commemorate  than  myself;  I 
mean  your  having  always  most  strongly 
recommended  pacific  measures  to  Ca:sar, 
and  constantly  advised  him  to  use  his 
victory  with  moderation;  in  both  which 
the  whole  vvorld  is  agreed  with  me  ia 
acknowledging  your  merit. 

I  think  myself  much  obliged  to  our 
friend  Trebatius,  for  having  given  me 
this  occasion  of  justifying  myself  before 
you.  And  you  will  credit  the  professions 
I  have  here  made,  unless  you  imagine  nie 
void  of  every  spark  both  of  gratitude 
and  generosity;  an  opinion  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  my 
sentiments,  or  more  unworthy  of  your*. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXIX. 

Matins  to  Cicero. 

[A.  U.  709.] 
T  RKCF.IVED  great  satisfaction  from  your 
-■  letter,  as  it  assured  me  of  my  holding 
that  rank  in  your  esteem  which  I  have 
ever  wished  and  hoped  toenjoy.  Indeed 
I  never  doubted  of  your  good  opinion; 
but  the  value  I  set  upon  it,  rendered  me 
solicitous  of  preserving  it  without  the 
least  blemish.  Conscious,  however,  that 
I  had  never  given  just  oflence  to  any 
candid  and  honest  mind,  I  was  the  less 
disposed  to  believe  that  you,  whose  senti-* 
meiUs  are  exalted  by  the  cultivation  of  so 
many  generous  arts,  could  hastily  credit 
any  reports  to_  my  disadvantage;  espe- 
cially as  you  were  one  for  whom  I  had  at 
all  times  discovered  uiucli  sincere  good 
will.  But  as  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find 
that  you  tliir.k  of  me  agreeably  to  my 
£  j  '  wishe*/ 
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wishes,  I  will  drop  this  siihji  ct,  in  order 
to  viiidic-ate  riiv?;t;lf  from  those  caliiniiii.-s 
which  you  liave  so  often,  and  with  such 
singular  generosity,  opposed.  I  nin  per- 
fectly well  iipprised  of  the  redcctionsthat 
have  beiMi  cast  upon  me  since  Cxsar's 
death.  It  has  been  imputed  to  me,  I 
kiiow,  that  I  lament  the  luss  of  niv  friend, 
and  think  with  indiirnation  on  the  mur- 
derers of  the  man  I  loved.  "  The  wel- 
fare of  our  country,"  sav^  mv  accusers 
(as  if  they  had  already  made  it  appear, 
that  the  drstruction  of  C:esir  was  Ibrthe 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth),  "  the 
"  welfare  uf  our  country  is  to  be  pre- 
"  ferred  to  all  considerations  of  amity." 
It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  will  honestly  confess, 
that  I  am  by  no  means  arrived  at  this 
elevated  strain  of  patriotism.  Neverthe- 
less, I  took  no  part  with  Caesar  in  our 
civil  dissensions;  but neitherdid  1  desert 
iny  friend,  because  1  disliked  his  mea- 
sures. 'J'he  truth  is,  I  was  so  far  from 
approviui^  the  civil  war/ that  I  always 
thought  it  unjustifiable,  and  exerted  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  those 
sparks  by  which  it  was  kindled.  In  con- 
formity to  these  sentiments,  I  did  not 
make  use  of  my  friend's  victory  to  the 
gratification  of  any  lucrative  or  ambi- 
tious purposes  of  my  own,  as  some 
others  most  shamefully  did,  whose  inte- 
rest with  Caesar  was  much  inferior  to 
mine,  lar,  in  truth,  from  being  a  gainer 
by  his  success,  I  su tiered  greatly  in  my 
fortunes  by  that  very  law  which  saved 
many  of  those  who  now  exult  in  his 
death,  from  the  disgrace  of  being  obliged 
to  fly  their  country*.  Let  me  add,  that  I 
recommended  the  van(]uished  party  to  his 
clemency,  with  the  same  warmth  and 
zeal,  as  if  my  ow  n  preservation  had  been 
concerned.  Thus  desirous  that  all  my 
fellow  citiizcns  might  enjoy  their  lives  in 
full  security,  can  1  repress  the  indigna- 
tion of  my  iieart  against  the  assassins  of 
that  man,  from  whose  generosity  this 
privilege  was  obtained;  especially,  as  the 
.same  hands  were  lifted  up  to  his  destruc- 
tion, which  had  first  drawn  upon  him 
all  the  odium  and  envy  of  his  administra- 
tion ?  Yet  I  am  threatened,  it  seems,  with 
their  vengeance  for  daring  to  condemn 
the  deed.     Unexampled  insolence  I  that 


*  Tlio  law  alliidetl  to,  is  probalily  tliat  wliich 
.  Caesar  euacted  for  tho  relkf  of  those  who  had 
contracted  debts  bet'ure  tiio  comniencenRiit  ot" 
the  ciril  war. 


some  sliould  glory  in  the  perpetration  of 
those  crimes,  which  others  should  not  ha 
permitted  even  to  deplore  !  The  meanest 
.slave  has  ever  been  allowed  to  indulge, 
without  controul,  the  fears,  the  sorrows, 
or  the  joys  of  his  heart;  but  these  our 
assertorsof ///y(r/)/,asthev  call  themselves, 
endeavour  to  extort  from  me,  by  their 
menaces,  this  common  privilege  (jf' every 
creature.  Vain  and  impotent  endeavours  ! 
no  dangers  sh;-.! I  intimiilatc  me  from  act* 
ing  up  to  the  generous  duties  of  friend- 
ship and  humanity:  persuaded  as  I  have 
ever  been,  that  death  in  an  honest  cause 
ought  never  to  be  shunned,  and  frequent- 
Iv  to  be  courted-  Yet  why  dots  it  thus 
move  their  displeasure,  if  I  only  wish 
that  they  may  repent  of  what  they  have 
perpetrated  r  for  wish  I  w'ill  acknow- 
ledge I  do,  that  both  they  and  all  the 
world  may  regret  the  death  of  Cicsar. 
"  But  as  a  member,"  say  they,  "  of  the 
"  commonwealth,  you  ought  above  all 
"things  to  desire  its  preservation." 
Now  that  I  sincerely  do  so,  if  the  w  hole 
tenour  of  my  past  conduct,  and  all  the 
hopes  I  can  leasonably  be  supposed  to 
entertain,  will  not  saflkiently  evince  ;  1 
shall  not  attempt  to  prove  it  by  iny  pro- 
fessions. I  conjure  vou  then  tajmige  of 
me,  not  by  what  others  ij>ay  say,  but  by 
the  plain  tendency  of  my  actions:  and  if 
you  believe  I  have  any  interest  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  republic,  be  assured 
that  i  will  have  no  communication  with 
those  who  would  impiously  di^turb  its 
peace.  Shall  I  renounce  indeed  those 
patriot  principles  I  steadily  pursued  in  my 
youth,  when  warmth  and  inexperience 
might  have  pleaded  some  excuse  for  er- 
rors r  .Shall  i,  in  the  sober  season  of  de- 
clining age,  wantonly  unravel  at  once 
the  whole  fair  contexture  of  my  better 
days?  IVIostassuredly  not:  nor  shuUI  ever 
give  any  other  oiience  than  in  bewailing 
the  severe  catastrophe  of  a  most  intimate 
and  illustrious  iViend  !  Were  I  disposed  to 
act  otherwise,  i  should  scorn  to  deny  it; 
nor  should  it  be  ever  said,  that  1  covered 
my  crimes  by  hypocrisy,  and  feared  to 
avow  w  hat  I  scrupled  not  to  commit. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  other  articles  of 
the  charge  against  me :  it  is  farther  al- 
leged, that  1  presided  at  those  gameu 
which  the  young  Octavius  exhibited  in 
lionour  of  Cxsar's  victories.  The  charge, 
I  confess,  is  true ;  but  what  connection 
has  an  act  of  mere  private  duty  with  the 
concei  n»  of  the  rcjiublic  ^  h  was  an  oflict 
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not  only  due  from  x\w  lo  the  memory  ot" 
my  depiirtcd  frieiul,  but  wliich  I  could 
'Dot  refuse  to  tliat  illustrious  youth,  his 
■most  worthy  heir.  I  am  reproached  also 
ivith  huvii)<r  been  frequent  in  paying  my 
ivisits  of  compliment  to  Antony:  yt^tyou 
\vill  find  that  the  very  men  who  impute 
this  as  a  mark  of  disaiiection  to  my  coun- 
try, appeared  much  more  frequently  at 
his  levee,  either  to  solicit  his  favours,  or 
to  receive  them.  But  after  all,  can  there 
beany  thing,  let  me  ask,  more  insuHer- 
iibly  arrogant  than  this  accusation  ?  Cuisar 
never  opposed  m\'  associating  Vv'ith  whom- 
soever I  thought  proper,  even  though  it 
were  with  persons  whom  he  himself  dis- 
approved. And  shall  the  men  who  have 
cruelly  robbed  me  of  one  friend,  attempt 
likewise,  by  their  malicious  insinuations, 
to  alienate  me  from  another?  J>utt!ie 
moderation  of  my  conduct  will,  1  doubt 
liot,  discredit  all  reports  that  may  here- 
after be  raised  to  my  disadvantage;  and 
1  am  persuaded  that  even  those  wlio  hate 
me  for  my  attachment  to  Ca'sar,  would 
rather  choose  a  friend  of  my  disposition 
than  of  their  own.  In  fine,  if  my  ailairs 
should  permit  me,  it  is  my  resolution  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  at 
Rhodes.  But  if  any  accident  should  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  me  to  continue  at 
Rome,  my  actions  shall  evince,  that  I 
am  sincerely  desirous  of  my  country's 
M-elfare.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  Trebatius  for  supplying  you 
with  an  occasion  of  so  freely  laying  open 
to  mc  the  amicable  sentiments  of  your 
heart;  as  it  atibrds  me  an  additional  rea- 
son for  cultivating  a  Iriendship  with  one 
whom  I  have  ev»r  been  disposed  to  es- 
teem.    Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXX. 

Cicero  the  Son-,  to  his  dearest  Tiro. 

[A.  U.  7oy.] 
FTER  having  been  in  daily  and  earnest 
expectation  of  ytmr  couriers,  they 
are  at  lengtti,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
arrived;  liaving  ])erformed  their  voyaye 
in  <brty-six  days  iVom  fhe  time  they  l(;ft 
you.  The  joy  I  received  from  my  dear 
lather's  most  affectionate  letter,  was 
crowned    by   the    ver\'    agreeable    one 


*Ilf  was  ;it  this  time  pursuiuc;  his  s'uJies  at 
Atlicii'i  unMin*  the:  dwcctijii  of  C-ratippus,  one  of 
tl»i'  most  cck.'bial*iJ  plulosoptiers  of  tli(i  peripa- 
tetic Si  tt. 


A 


which  attended  it  from  yourself.  I  can 
no  longer  repent  therefore  of  having 
neglected  writingto  you  ;  as  it  has  proved 
a  moan  of  furnishing  me  with  an  ample 
proof  of  your  good  nature :  and  it  is 
with  much  pleasure  I  find  that  you  ad- 
mit the  apology  I  made  for  my  silence. 

That  the  advantageous  reports  you 
have  heard  of  my  conduct,  were  perfect- 
ly agreeable,  n;y  dearest  Tiro,  to  your 
wisiies,  I  can  by  no  means  doubt ;  and  it 
shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  confjrru 
and  increase  the  general  good  opinion 
which  is  thus  arising  in  mv  favour.  You 
may  venture  therefore  with  great  confi- 
dence to  be,  what  you  obligingly  pro- 
mise, the  herald  of  my  fame.  Indeed,  I 
reflect  with  so  much  pain  and  contrition 
of  mind  on  the  errors  into  which  my 
youth  and  inexperience  have  betrayed 
me,  that  I  not  only  look  upon  them  with 
abhorrence,  but  cannot  bear  even  to  hear 
them  mentioned;  and  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  you  take  a  part  in  the  uneasi- 
ness which  I  sufi'er  from  this  circum^ 
stance.  It  is  no  wonder  you  should  be 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  a  person, 
whom  both  interest  and  inclination  re- 
commend to  your  good  wishes  :  as  I  have 
ever  been  desirous  you  should  partake  of 
all  the  advantages  that  attend  me.  But 
if  my  conduct  has  formerly  given  you 
))ain,  it  shall  henceforward,  be  assured, 
alibrd  you  reason  to  think  of  me  with 
double  satisfaction. 

I  live  with  Cratippus  rather  as  his  son 
than  his  pupil ;  and  not  only  attend  his 
lectures  with  pleasure,  but  am  extremely 
delighted  with  the  peculiar  sweetness  of 
his  conversation.  Accordingh'^  I  spend 
whole  days  in  hi?  company'',  and  fre- 
(juently,  indeed,  the  most  part  of  the 
night  ;  as  I  intreat  him  to  sup  with  me  as 
oi'ren  as  his  engagements  will  permit. 
Since  the  introduction  of  this  custom,  he 
every  now  and  then  unexpectedly  steals 
in  upon  us  while  we  are  at  table;  and 
laying  aside  the  severity  of  the  philoso- 
pner,  enters  with  great  good  humour 
into  all  the  juirth  and  pleasantry  of  our 
conversation.  Let  me  request  you  then 
to  hasteu  hither  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  enjoy  with  us  the  society  of  this 
most  agreeable  and  excellent  ni'-rt.  As 
to  jkut*ius,  i  never  sufil  r  him  to  be  absent 
from  me  a. single  moment.  His  company 
is  as  entertsiniii^ as  his  conduct  is  ex- 
emplary; and  he  perfectly  well  knows 
how  to  recoacilt  mirth  and  good  humour 
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•with  the  serious  dhquisitions  of  philoso- 
p}»y.  I  have  ttikcn  ii  house  for  him  near 
mine;  and  assist  his  narrow  fortunes  as 
far  as  my  sKiuder  finances  will  admit  "'•. 

I  have  begun  to  declaim  in  (Hcek  un- 
der Cassius;  as  I  choose  to  employ  my- 
self in  Latin  exercises  of  that  kind  with 
Brutiius.  I  live  in  great  familiarity  also 
with  those  learned  and  approved  friends 
of  Cratippus,  whom  he  brought  with  him 
from  Mitylcne;  and  pass  much  of  my 
time  likewise  with  Epicrates,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  in  Athens,  to- 
gether with  Leon  ides,  and  several  others 
of  the  same  rank  and  merit.  Thus  I 
have  given  you  a  general  sketch  of  my 
life. 

As  to  what  you  mention  concerning 
Georgias,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  of 
senice  to  me  in  my  oratorical  exercises, 
yet  my  father's  commands  were  superior 
to  all  other  considerations;  and  as  he 
peremptorily  wrote  to  me  that  I  should 
immediately  dismiss  him  t,  1  have  obeyed 
his  injunctions.  I  would  not  suffer  my- 
self indeed  to  hesitate  a  moment,  lest  my 
reluctance  should  raise  any  suspicions  in 
my  father  to  my  disadvantage.  Besides, 
I  thought  it  would  ill  become  me  to  take 
upon  myself  to  be  a  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  orders.  I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you,  however,  for  the  friendly 
advice  you  give  me  in  this  affair. 

I  very  readily  admit  the  excuse  you 
make  on  account  of  your  want  of  leisure, 
perfectly  well  knowing  how  much  your 
time  is  generally  engaged.  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  that  you  have  bought 
a  farm;  and  wish  you  much  joy  of  the 
purchase.  But  you  must  not  wonder  that 
I  deferred  my  congratulations  to  this 
part  of  my  letter;  for  you  will  remember 
it  was  about  the  same  place  in  yours  that 
you  communicated  to  me  the  occasion  of 
them.     You  have  now  a  retreat  from  all 


*Tbe  allowance  which  Cicero  made  to  his  son 
during  his  residence  at  Athens,  was  about  7001. 
a  year. 

•j-This  unworthy  tutor  had  cncoHragcd  his 
pupil  in  a  passion  for  drinking;  a  vice  in  which 
the  young  Cicero,  how  sincere  soever  he  might 
have  been  in  his  present  resolves,  most  shame- 
fully sigualized  himiiclf  iu  his  mors  mature  years. 


the  fatiguing  ceremonies  of  the  city,  and 
are  become  a  Roman  of  the  true  old  rurtil 
kind  X'  I  take  pltasmc  in  figuring  you 
to  myself  in  the  midst  of  your  country 
employments,  buying  your  tools  of  hus- 
bandry, dealing  out  your  orders  to  your 
bailiff,  and  carefully  treasuring  up  the 
fruit-seeds  from  your  desiert.  To  be  se- 
rious: I  sincerely  join  with  you  in  re- 
srettinsr,  that  I  could  not  be  of  service  to 
vou  upon  this  occasion.  But  be  assured, 
my  dear  Tiro,  I  shall  not  fail  to  assist 
you,  if  ever  fortune  should  put  it  in  my 
power;  especially  as  I  am  sensible  you 
made  this  purchase  with  a  view  to  my 
use  as  well  as  your  own. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  care  in  executing- 
my  commission.  I  desire  you  would  see 
that  I  have  a  writer  sent  to  me  who  un- 
derstands Greek  ;  as  I  lose  much  time  in 
transcribing  my  lectures.  But  above  all, 
I  intreat  you  to  take  care  of  your  health, 
that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoy*- 
ing  together  many  philosophical  conver- 
sations. I  recommend  Antherus  to  your 
good  offices,  and  bid  you  farewel. 


LETTER     LXXXL 

Cicero  the  Son  to  Tiro. 

[A.  U.  709.] 

THE  reasons  you  assign  for  the  inter- 
mission of  your  letters  are  perfectly 
just:  but  I  hope  that  these  excuses  will 
not  very  frequently  recur.  'Tls  true,  I 
receive  intelligence  of  public  affairs  from 
particular  expresses,  as  well  as  from  ge- 
neral report;  and  am  continually  assured 
likewise  of  my  father's  aflection,  by  his 
own  hand ;  yet  I  always  take  great  plea- 
sure in  reading  a  letter  from  yourself,  be 
it  upon  ever  so  trifling  a  subject.  I  hope, 
therefore,  since  I  am  thus  earnestly  desi- 
rous of  hearing  from  you,  that  you  will 
not  for  the  future  send  me  apologies  in- 
stead of  epistles.     Farewel. 

+  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  those  celebrated  Ro- 
mans in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  wh« 
after  having  been  called  forth  from  their  farms 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  discharged  with 
glory  the  functions  of  the  state,  and  tlien  re- 
turned to  their  ploughs. 
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From  the  Letters  of  PLINY  the  Consul  *,  to  several  of  his  Friends, 
as  translated  by  William  Melmoth,  Esq. 


LETTER    L 
To  Canin'us  Rufus. 

HOW  stands  Comumf,  that  fa- 
vourite scene  of  yours  and  mine  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  pleasant  villa,  the 
vernal  portico,  the  shady  planetree-walk, 
the  crystal  canal  so  agreeably  winding 

*  Pliny  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about 
the  eight  hundred  and  fifteenth  year  of  Rome, 
and  the  sixty-second  of  the  Christian  aera.  As  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  antiquity  has  given  us  no 
information :  but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  died 
either  a  little  before,  or  soon  after  that  excellent 
Prince,  his  admired  Trajan ;  that  is,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  elegance  of  this  author's  manner  adds 
force  to  the  most  interesting,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  enlivens  the  most  common  subjects.  Eut 
the  polite  and  spirited  turn  of  these  letters,  is  by 
no  means  their  principal  recommendation  :  they 
receive  a  much  higher  value,  as  they  exhibit  one 
•f  the  most  amiable  and  animating  characters  in 
all  antiquity.  Pliny's  whole  life  seems  to  have 
been  emploj'ed  in  the  exercise  of  every  generous 
and  social  affection.  To  forward  niudest  merit, 
to  encourage  ingenious  talents,  to  vindicate  op- 
pressed innocence,  are  some  of  tlie  glorious  pur- 
poses to  which  he  devoted  his  power,  his  fortune, 
and  his  abilities.  But  how  does  he  rise  in  our 
•steem  and  admiration,  when  wc  see  him  exer- 
risin;^  (with  a  grace  that  discovers  his  humanity 
as  well  as  his  politeness)  the  noblest  acts  both  of 
public  and  private  munificence,  not  so  much 
from  the  abundance  of  his  wealth,  as  the  wisdom 
of  his  oeconomy' 

f  The  city  where  Pliny  was  born :  it  still  sub- 
sists, and  is  now  called  Como,  situated  upon  the 
kike  Larius,  or  Laga  di  Como,  in  the  ductty  of 
AKlan. 


along  its  flowery  banks,  together  witk 
the  charming  laket  below,  that  serves 
at  once  the  purposes  of  use  and  beauty? 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  of  the  firm  yet 
soft  gestatio  §,  the  sunny  bath,  the  pub- 
lic saloon,  the  private  dining-room,  and 
all  the  elegant  apartments  for  repose  both 
at  noon  and  night  |1  ?  Do  these  enjoy  m  j 
friend,  and  divide  his  time  with  pleasing 
vicissitude  ?  Or  do  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  as  usual,  call  you  frequently  out 
from  this  agreeable  retreat  ?  If  the  scene 
of  your  eujojmient  lies  wholly  there,  you 
are  happy;  if  not,  you  are  under  the 
common  error  of  mankind.  But  leave, 
my  friend  (for  certainly  it  is  high 
time),  the  sordid  pursuits  of  life  to  others, 
and  devote  yourself,  in  this  calm  and 
undisturbed  recess,  entirely  to  pleasures 
of  the  studious  kind.  Let  these  em- 
ploy your  idle  as  well  as  serious  hours; 
let  them  be  at  once  your  business  and 
your  amusement,  the  subjects  of  your 
waking  and  even  sleeping  thoughts; 
produce  something  that  shall  be  really 
and  for  ever  your  own.  All  your  other 
possessions  will  pass  on  from  one  master 
to  another :  this  alone,  when  once  it  is 

f  The  lake  Larius,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
this  villa  was  situated. 

§  A  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  exercise,  either  on  horseback,  or  in  their  ve- 
hicles; it  was  generally  contiguous  to  their  gar- 
dens, and  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  Circus. 

II  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  they  had 
apartments  for  that  purpose  distiuct  from  their 
bod-chaeabers. 
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yours,  will  for  ever  be  so.  As  I  well 
know  tlie  temper  and  genius  of  him  to 
whom  I  ;un  addressing  myself,  1  must 
exhort  you  to  think  as  well  of  your 
ahilities  as  they  deserve:  do  justice  to 
those  excellent  talents  you  possess,  and 
the  world,  believe  UiC,  will  certainly  do 
so  too.     1  arewel. 

LETTER    n. 

To  Pompeia  Celerina. 

•^ou  might  perceive  by  my  last  short 
^  letter,  I  had  no  occasioii  of  yours  to 
inform  me  of  the  various  conveniencies 
you  enjoy  at  your  several  villas.  'I'he 
elegant  accommodations  which  are  to  be 
found  at  Narnia  *,  Ocriculum  f.  Car- 
sola  t,  Perusia  §,  particularly  the  pretty 
bath  at  Narnia,  I  am  extremely  well  ac- 
quainted with.  Tlie  truth  is,  1  have  a 
property  in  every  thing  which  belongs  to 
you  ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  dill'erence 
between  your  house  and  my  own,  than 
that  I  am  more  carefully  attended  in  the 
former  than  the  latter.  You  may,  per- 
haps, have  occasion  to  make  the  same 
observation  in  your  turn,  whenever  you 
shall  givemej'our  company  here;  which 
I  wish  for,  not  only  that  you  may  par- 
take of  ?7a'Hf  with  the  same  ease  and  free- 
dom that  I  do  of  yours,  but  to  awaken 
the  industry  of  my  domestics,  who  are 
grown  something  careless  in  their  attend- 
ance upon  me.  A  long  course  of  mild 
treatment  it  apt  to  wear  out  the  impres- 
sions of  awe  in  servants;  whereas  new 
faces  quicken  their  diligence,  as  they  are 
generally  more  inclined  to  please  their 
master  by  attention  to  his  guest,  than  to 
himself.     Pare  we  1. 

LETTER    III. 

To  Comeliiix  Tacitus. 

CERTAINLY  you  wiU  laugh  (and  laugh 
you  may)  when  1  tell  you  that  your 
old  acquaintance  is  turned  sportsman, 
and  has  taken  three  noble  boars.  What ! 
(uiethinks  I  hear  you  say  with  astonish- 
ment) Pliny! — Even  he.  However,  I 
indulged  at  the  same  time  my  beloved 

*  Now  called  Narni,  a  city  in  Ombris,  in  the 
duchy  of  Si)o!eto. 

f  Otiicoli,  in  tl»e  same  duchy. 
\  Carsola,  in  the  ;>aine  duchy. 
^  IVruj^'la,  in  Tuscany. 


inactivity,  and  while  I  sat  at  my  nets, 
you  would  have  found  me,  not  with  my 
spear,  but  my  pen  by  my  side.  I  mused 
and  wrote,  being  resolved  if  I  returned 
with  my  hands  empty,  at  least  to  come 
home  with  my  papers  full.  Believe 
me,  this  manner  of  studying  is  not  to  be 
despised :  you  cannot  conceive  how 
greatly  exercise  contributes  to  enliven 
the  imagination.  There  is,  besides, 
something  in  the  solemnity  of  the  vene- 
rable woods  with  which  one  is  sur- 
rounded, together  with  that  awful  si- 
lence!] which  is  observed  on  these  oc- 
casions, that  strongly  inclines  the  mind 
to  meditation.  Por  the  future,  therefore, 
let  me  advise  you,  whenever  you  hunt,  to 
take  along  with  yon  your  pen  and  paper, 
as  well  as  your  basket  and  bottle ;  for  be 
assured  you  will  find  Minerva  as  fond  of 
traversing  the  hills  as  Diana.     Parewel. 


LETTER   IV. 

To  Minidius  Fundunus. 


W 


'iir.N  one  considers  how  the  time 
passes  at  Rome,  one  cannot  but  be 
surprised,  that  take  an}'  single  day,  and 
it  either  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be,  spent 
reasonably  enough ;  and  yet  upon  casting 
up  the  whole  sum,  the  amount  will  ap- 
pear quite  otherwise.  Ask  any  one  how 
he  has  been  employed  to-day?  he  will 
tell  you,  perhaps,  "  I  havo  been  at  the 
"  ceremony  of  taking  up  the  manly  robe^jl; 
"  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wedding; 
"  that  desired  me  to  attend  the  hearing 
"  of  his  cause  :  one  begged  me  to  be  wit- 
"  ness  to  his  will;  another  called  me  to 
"  consultation."  These  are  offices  which 
seem,  while  one  is  engaged  in  them,  ex- 
tremely necessary;  and  yet  when,  in 
the  quiet  of  some  retirement,  we  look 
back  upon  the  many  hours  thus  employed, 

II  By  the  rircuinst.ince  of  silence  here  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  by  the  wiiolc  air  of  this  letter, 
it.  is  plain  the  hunting  here  recommended  was  of.i 
very  diliererit  kind  from  what  is  practised  amongst 
us.  It.  is  piohable  the  wild  boars  weie  allured 
into  their  nets  by  some  kind  of  prey,  witli  which 
they  were  baitecl,  while  the  sportsman  watchoil 
at  a  distance  in  silence  and  concealment, 

^J  The  Roman  youths  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen 
cliangcd  their  liabit,  and  took  up  the  to^a  virilis, 
or  manly  gown,  upon  which  occasion  they  were 
conducted  by  the  friemls  of  the  faJnily  with 
great  ceremuny  either  into  the  Foruni  or  Capitol, 
and  there  invested  with  this  new  rube. 

we 
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■^ve  cannot  but  condemn  thorn  as  solemn 
impertinences.  At  such  a  season  one  is 
apt  to  reflect.  How  much  of  my  lite  h;is 
been  lost  in  trifles!  At  least  it  is  a  re- 

^flectiou   which  frequently  comes  across 

;nie  at  Laurentum,  after  I  have  been  em- 
ploving  myself  in   my  studies,  or  even 

[in  the  necessary  care  of  the  animal  nia- 
cliino   (for  the  body  must   be   repaired 

Land  supported,  if  we  would  preserve  the 
fuind  in  all  its  vigour).  In  that  peace- 
ful retreat,  I  neither  hear  nor  speak  any 
thing  of  which  1  have  occasion  to  repent. 
I  suiitT  none  to  repeat  to  me  the  vvhi'^pers 
of  malice;  nor  do  I  censure  any  man, 
unless  myself,  when  I  am  dissatished 
with  my  compo'^itions.  There  I  live  un- 
•listurbed  bv  rumour,  and  free  from  the 
anxious  solicitudes  of  hope  or  fear,  con- 
versing only  with  myself  and  my  books. 
True  ;uul  genuine  bfe!  jileasing  and  ho- 
nourable repose!  More,  perha[)S,  to  be 
desired  than  the  noblest  euipioyments  I 
Thou  solemn  sea  and  solitary  shore,  best 
and  most  retired  scene  for  contemplation, 
with  how  many  noble  thoughts  have  you 
inspired  me!  Snatch  then,  my  friend,  as 
I  have,  the  first  occasion  of  leaving  the 
noisy  town  with  all  its  very  empty  pur- 
suits, and  devote  your  days  to  study,  or 
even  resign  them  to  case  ;  for  as  my  in- 
genious friend  Attilius  pleasantly  said, 
"  It  is  better  to  do  nothing,  than  to  be 
"  doing  of  nothing."     Farewel. 


LETTER   V. 

To  Atrius  Clemens. 

TF  ever  polite  literature  flourished  at 
-*-  Rome,  it  certainly  does  now,  of  which 
I  could  give  vou  many  eminent  in- 
stances; 1  will  content  myself  however 
^vith  naming  only  Euphrates  the  philo- 
sopher. 1  first  made  ac(iuaintance  with 
this  excellent  jjerson  in  my  youth,  when 
1  served  in  the  army  in  Syria.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  liim  fa- 
miliarly, and  took  some  pains  to  gain  his 
af]i;^ction:  though  that  indeed  was  no- 
thing dilbcult,  for  he  is  exceedingly  open 
to  access,  and  full  of  that  humanity 
which  he  professes.  I  should  think  my- 
self extremely  happy  if  I  had  as  much 
answered  the  expectations  he  at  that  time 
conceived  of  me,  as  he  exceeds  every 
thing  that  1  had  imagined  of  him.  But 
periiaps  I  admire  hii  excellencies  more 
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now  than  I  did  then,  because  1  tin- 
derstand  them  better;  if  I  can  with 
truth  say  1  understand  them  yet.  For 
as  none  but  those  who  are  skilled  in 
])ainling,  statuary,  or  the  plastic  art,  can 
form  a  right  judgement  of  any  perform- 
ance in  those  sciences ;  so  a  man  must 
himself  have  made  groat  advances  in 
learning,  before  he  is  capable  of  forming 
a  just  notion  of  the  learned.  However, 
as  far  as  I  am  qualified  to  determine, 
,  Euphrates  ispossessed  of  so  many  shining 
talents,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
niost  injudicious  observer.  He  reasons 
with  much  force,  penetration,  and  ele- 
gance, and  frequently  launches  out  into 
all  the  sublime  and  luxuriant  eloquence 
of  Plato.  His  style  is  rich  and  flowing, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  wonderfully 
sweet  that  with  a  pleasing  violence  he 
forces  the  attention  of  the  most  unwilling 
hearer.  His  outward  appearance  is 
agreeable  to  all  the  rest ;  he  has  a  good 
shape,  a  comely  aspect,  long  hair,  and 
a  large  white  beard;  circumstances  which, 
though  they  may  probably  be  thought 
trifling  and  accidental,  contribute  how- 
ever to  gain  him  much  rev.erence.  There 
is  no  afiected  negligence  in  his  habit; 
his  countenance  is  grave,  but  not  austere; 
and  his  approach  commands  respect 
without  creating  awe.  Distinguished  as 
be  is  bv  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  he 
is  no  less  so  by  his  polite  and  affable  ad- 
dress. He  points  his  eloquence  against 
the  vices,  not  the  persons  of  mankind, 
and  without  chastising  reclaims  the 
wanderer.  His  exhortations  so  captivate 
your  attention,  that  you  hang  as  it  were 
upon  his  lips;  and  even  after  the  heart 
is  convinced,  the  ear  still  wishes  to  listen 
to  the  harmonious  reasoner.  His  family 
consists  of  three  children  (two  of  Avhicii 
are  sons),  whom  he  educates  with  the 
utmost  care.  His  father-in-law  Pompeius 
Juliauus,  as  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  everv  other  part  of  his  bfe,  so 
particularly  in  this,  that  though  he  was 
himself  of  the  higliest  rank  in  his  pro- 
vince, yet  among  many  considerable  com- 
petitors for  his  daughters,  he  preferred 
Euphrates,  as  first  in  merit,  though  not 
in  dignity.  But  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  the  virtues  of  a  man,  whose  con- 
versation I  am  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
have  leisure  to  enjoy,  w  hat  would  it  avail 
but  to  increase  my  uneasiness  that  I  can- 
)iot  enjoy  it  ?  Mv  time  is  wholly  taken 
up  in  tlie  execution  of  a  very  honourable, 
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indeed,  but  very  troublesome  employ- 
ment; in  hearing  of  causes,  answering 
petitions,  passing  accounts,  and  writing 
of  letters:  but  letters,  alas  I  where  genius 
has  no  share.  I  sometimes  complain  to 
Euphrates  (for  I  have  leisure  at  least  for 
that)  of  these  unpleasing  occupations. 
He  endeavours  to  comfort  me,  by  affirm- 
ing, that  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  public,  to  hear  and  determine  causes, 
to  explain  the  laws,  and  administer  jus- 
tice, is  a  part,  and  the  noblest  part  too, 
of  philosophy,  as  it  is  reducing  to  prac- 
tice what  her  professors  teach  in  specu- 
lation. It  may  be  so  :  but  that  it  is  as 
agreeable  as  to  spend  whole  days  in  at- 
tending to  his  useful  conversation — even 
his  rhetoric  will  never  be  able  to  con- 
Yince  me.  I  cannot  therefore  but  strong- 
ly recommend  it  to  you,  who  have  lei- 
sure, the  next  time  you  come  to  Rome 
(and  you  will  come,  I  dare  say,  so  much 
the  sooner)  to  take  the  benefit  of  his  ele- 
gant and  refined  instructions.  I  am  not, 
you  see,  in  the  number  of  those  who  envy 
others  the  happiness  they  cannot  share 
themselves:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very 
sensible  pleasure  to  me,  when  I  find  my 
friends  in  possession  of  an  enjoyment 
from  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
♦xcluded.     larewel. 


LETTER    VI. 

To  Calestrius  Tiro. 


I 


HAVE  suflTercd  a  most  sensible  loss;  if 
that  word  is  strong  enough  to  express 
the  misfortune  which  has  deprived  me  of 
so  excellent  a  man.  Cornelius  Rufus  is 
dead !  and  dead  too  by  his  own  act !  a 
circumstance  of  great  aggravation  to  my 
affliction,  as  that  sort  of  death  which  we 
cannot  impute  either  to  the  course  of  na- 
ture, or  the  hand  of  Providence,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  to  be  lamented.  It  af- 
fords some  consolation  in  the  loss  of 
those  friends  whom  disease  snatches  from 
us,  that  they  fall  by  the  general  fate  of 
mankind  :  but  those  who  destroy  them- 
selves, leave  us  under  the  inconsolable 
reflection  that  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  have  lived  longer.  'Tis  true,  Corne- 
lius had  many  inducements  to  be  fond  of 
life^  a  blameless  conscience,  high  repu- 
tation, and  great  dignity,  together  with 
all  the  tender  endearments  of  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  a  grandson^  and  sisters ;  and 


amidst  these  considerable  pledges  of  hap- 
piness, many  and  faithful  friends.  Still 
it  must  be  owned  he  had  the  highest 
reason  (which  to  a  wise  man  will  always 
have  the  force  of  the  strongest  obliga- 
tion) to  determine  him  in  this  resolution. 
He  had  long  laboured  under  so  tedious 
and  painful  a  distemper,  that  even  these 
blessings,  great  and  valuable  as  they  are, 
could  not  balance  the  evils  he  sullered. 
In  his  thirty-third  year  (as  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  say)  he  was  seized 
with  the  gout  in  his  feet.  This  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father;  for  diseases,  as 
well  as  possessions,  are  .sometimes  trans- 
mitted by  a  kind  of  inheritance.  A  life 
of  abstinence  and  virtue  had  something 
broke  the  force  of  this  distemper  while 
he  had  strength  and  youth  to  struggle 
with  it;  as  a  manly  courage  supported 
him  under  the  increasing  weight  of  it  in 
his  old  age.  I  remember  in  the  reiga 
of  Domitian,  I  made  him  a  visit  at  his 
villa  near  Rome,  where  I  found  him 
under  the  most  incredible  and  unde- 
served tortures ;  for  the  gout  was  now 
not  only  in  his  feet,  but  had  spread  itself 
over  his  whole  body.  As  soon  as  I  en- 
tered his  chamber,  his  servants  with- 
drew: for  it  was  his  constant  rule  never 
to  suffer  them  to  be  present  when  any 
very  intimate  friend  was  with  him:  ha 
even  carried  it  so  far  as  to  dismiss  his 
wife  upon  such  occasions,  though  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  confidence.  Looking 
round  about  him.  Do  you  know  (says  he) 
w'hy  I  endure  life  under  these  cruel  ago- 
nies? It  is  with  the  hope  that  I  may 
outlive,  at  least  for  one  day,  that  vil- 
lain *.  And  O!  ye  Gods,  had  you  given 
me  strength,  as  you  have  given  me  re- 
solution, I  would  infallibly  have  that 
pleasure !  Heaven  heard  his  prayer, 
and  having  survived  that  tyrant,  and 
lived  to  see  liberty  restored,  he  broke 
through  those  great,  hut  however  now 
less  forcible  attachments  to  the  world, 
since  he  could  leave  it  in  possession  of  se- 
curity gind  freedom.  His  distemper  in- 
creased ;  and  as  it  now  grew  too  violent 
to  admit  of  any  relief  from  temperance, 
he  resolutely  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  its  uninterrupted  attacks  by  an  eflbrt 
of  heroism.  He  had  refused  all  sustenance 
for  four  days,  when  his  wife  Hispulla 
sent  to  me  our  common  friend  Geminius, 
with  the  melancholy  news  that  he  was 
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j resolved  to  die;  and   that  she  and  her 
(daughter  having  in  vain  joined  in  their 
fmost  tender  persuasions  to    divert    him 
'from  liis  purpose,  the  only   hope  they 
[^had  now  left  was  in  my  endeavours  to 
[reconcile  him  to  life.     I  ran  to  his  house 
rwith  the  utmost  precipitation.     As  I  ap- 
[proached  it,  I  met  a  second  messenger 
tirom  Hispulla,  who  informed  me  there 
|"was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for,  even  from 
I  me,  as  he  now  seemed  more  inflexible 
(than  ever  in  his  resolution.     What  con- 
ffirmed  their  fears  was  an  expression  he 
[made  use  of  to  his  physician,  who  pressed 
lim  to  take  some  nourishment:  'tis  re- 
solved, said   he :  an  expression    which, 
as  it  raised  my  admiration  of  his  great- 
ness of  soul,  so  it  does  my  grief  for  the 
loss  of  him.     I  am   every  moment  re- 
flecting what  a  valuable  friend,  what  an 
excellent  man   I  am  deprived  of.     That 
he  was  arrived  to  his  sixty-seventh  year, 
■which  is  an  age  even  the  strongest  seldom 
exceed,  I  well  know  :  that  he  is  delivered 
from  a  life  of  continual   pain  ;  that  he 
left  his  family  and  (what  he  loved  even 
more)  his  country  in  a  flourishing  state; 
all  this  I  know.     Still  I  cannot  forbear  to 
weep  for  him,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
prime  and  vigour    of  his  days;  and  I 
weep,  (shall  I  own  my  weakness?)  upon 
a  private  account.     For  I  have  lost,  oh  ! 
my  friend,  I  have  lost  the  witness,  the 
guide,    and    the    director   of  my   life ! 
And  to  confess  to  you  what  I  did  to  Cal- 
visius  in  the  first  transport  of  my  grief, 
I  sadly  fear,  now  that  I  am  no  longer 
under  his  eye,  I  shall  not  keep  so  strict  a 
guard  over  my  conduct.     Speak  comfort 
to  me,  therefore,  I   entreat  you ;  not  by 
telling  me  that  he  was  old,  that  he  was 
infirm  ;  all  this  I  know  ;  but  by  supply- 
ing me  with  some  arguments  that  are  un- 
common and  resistless,  that  neither  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  nor  the  precepts 
of  the  philosophers,  can  teach  me.     For 
all  that  I  have  heard,  and  all  that  I  have 
read,  occur  to  me  of  themselves  ;  but  all 
these  are  by  far  too  weak  to  support  me 
under  so  heavy  an  affliction.     Farewel. 

LETTER   VIL 

To  Junius  Mauricus. 

•^ou  desire  me  look  out  a  husband  for 
-■-  your  niece;  and  it  is  with  justice 
you  enjoin  me  that  ofTice.  You  were  a 
witness  to  the  esteem  and  affection  I  bore 
that  great  man  her  father,  and  with  what 


noble  instructions  he  formed  my  youth, 
and  taught  me  to  deserve  those  praises 
he  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me.  You 
could  not  give  me  then  a  more  import- 
ant, or  more  agreeable  commission  ;  nor 
could  I  be  employed  in  an  oiT'ce  of 
higher  honour,  than  of  choosing  a  young 
man  worthy  of  continuing  the  family  of 
Rusticus  Arulenus  !  a  choice  I  should  be 
long  in  determining  if  I  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  MinutiusiEmilianus,  who 
seems  formed  for  our  purpose.  While  he 
loves  me  with  that  warmth  of  affection 
which  is  usual  between  young  men  of 
equal  years  (as  indeed  I  have  the  advance 
of  him  but  by  a  verj?^  few),  he  reveres 
me  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  defe- 
rence due  to  age;  and  is  as  desirous  to 
model  himself  by  my  instructions,  as  1 
was  bythose  of  yourself  and  your  brother. 
He  is  a  native  of  Erixia  *,  one  of  those 
provinces  in  Italy  which  still  retains 
much  of  the  frugal  simplicity  and  purity 
of  ancient  manners.  Me  is  son  to  Mi- 
nutius  Macrinus,  whose  humble  desires 
were  satisfied  with  being  first  in  rank 
of  the  Equestrian  order :  for  though  he 
w^as  nominated  by  Vespasian  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  whom  that  prince  dignified 
with  the  Praitorian  honours,  vet  with  a 
determined  greatness  of  mind,  he  rather 
jjrcferred  an  elegant  repose,  to  the  ambi- 
tious, shall  I  call  them,  or  honourable 
pursuits  in  which  we  in  public  life  are 
engaged.  His  grandmother  on  the  mo- 
ther's side  is  Serrana  Procula,  of  I'adua: 
you  are  no  stranger  to  the  manners  of 
that  place;  yet  Serrana  is  looked  upon, 
even  among  these  reserved  people,  as 
an  exemplary  instance  of  strict  vinue. 
Acilius,  his  uncle,  is  a  man  of  singular 
gravity,  wisdom,  and  integrity.  h\  a 
word,  you  will  find  nothing  tliroughout 
his  family  unworthy  of  yours.  Minutius 
himself  has  great  vivacitjr,  as  well  as  ap- 
plication, joined  at  the  same  time  with  a 
most  amiable  and  becoming  modesty, 
He  has  already,  with  much  credit,  passed 
through  the  offices  of  Quaestor,  Tribune, 
and  Prajtor,  so  that  you  will  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  soliciting  for  him  those  ho- 
nourable employments.  He  has  a  gen- 
teel and  ruddy  countenance,  with  a  cer- 
tain noble  mien  that  sjjeaks  the  man  of 
distinction;  advantages,  I  think,  by  no 
means  to  be  slighted,  and  which  I  look 


*  A  town  in  the  territories  of  Venice,  now 
called  Brescia. 

upon 
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,upon  as  the  proper  tribute  to  virgin  in- 
nocence. I  am  (lonbtful  wiietlierl  shoiiKl 
add,  that  his  lather  is  very  rich.  When 
1  consider  the  character  of  those  ^yllo  re- 
quire a  husband  of  my  choosinq-,  i  l<no\v 
it  is  nnnecessary  to  mention  ^Yeaith  ;  but 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  prevailing  man- 
ners of  the  age,  and  even  the  laws  of 
Rome,  which  rank  a  man  according  to 
his  possessions,  it  certainly  claims  some 
notice  :  a\nl  indeed  in  establishments  of 
this  rititure,  where  chihh'en  and  many 
otiier  circumstances  are  to  be  considered, 
it  is  an  article  that  well  deserves  to  l)e 
taken  into  the  account.  You  will  be  in- 
clined perhaps  to  susj^ect,  that  affection 
Jias  had  too  great  a  share  in  the  character 
I  have  been  drawing,  and  that  I  have 
lieightened  it  be^'ond  the  truth,  i'm  I 
^\ill  stake  ail  my  credit,  yon  will  find 
every  thing  far  beyond  what  I  iiave  re- 
presented. 1  confess,  indeed,  I  love  Mi- 
nutius  (as  he  justly  deserves),  with  all 
the  warmth  of  the  most  ardent  afleetion  ; 
but  for  that  very  reason  I  would  not 
ascribe  more  to  his  merit,  than  I  know  it 
will  support.     Farewcj. 


LETTER    Vm. 

To  Septidus  Clams. 

How  happened  it,  my  friend,  that 
you  did  not  keep  your  engagement 
the  other  night  to  sup  w  ith  me  ?  But 
take  notice,  justice  is  to  be  had,  and  I 
expect  you  shall  fully  reimburse  me  the 
expense  I  was  at  to  treat  you  ;  which, 
let  me  tell  you,  was  no  small  sum.  I 
had  prepared,  you  must  know,  a  lettuce 
a-piece,  three  snails*,  two  eggs,  and  a 
barky  cake,  with  some  sweet  wine  and 
snow  f  J  the  snow  most  certainly  I  shall 


*  A  dish  of  snails  was  very  common  at  a  Ho- 
man  tattle.  The  manner  u>utl  to  t'utttn  tlicm  is 
related  b5-some  very  grave  authors  of  antiriuity  ; 
and  Pliny  the  elder  mentions  one  Fuh  iu:;  Hir- 
phius  who  had  studied  that  art  with  so  much 
success,  that  the  shells  of  some  of  his  snails  would 
contain  about  tea  quarts.  In  some  parts  of 
Switzerland  this  food  is  still  in  high  r.putc. 

f  The  Romans  used  snow  not  <Jnly  to  cool 
their  liquors,  but  their  stomachs,  after  having  in- 
(lan.ed  then)selve»  with  lii{;h  eating:  This  cus- 
toxj.  still  prevails  in  Italy,  especially  iu  Naples, 
where  they  drink  very  few  liquors,  nut  so  much 
as  water,  that  have  not  lain  iu  fresco,  and  every 
body  from  the  hishtst  to  the  lowest  makes  use  of 
it'j  insomuch  that  a  scarcitv  of  snow  would  raUe 


charge  to  your  account,  as  a  rarity  that 
will  not  keep,  besides  all  these  curious 
dishes,  there  were  olives  of  Andalusia, 
gourds,  shalots,  and  a  hundred  other 
dainties  equally  sumptnous.  You  should 
like-vise  have  been  entertainedcitherwilli 
an  interlutle,  the  rehearsal  of  a  poem,  or 
a  piece  of  music,  as  you  liked  best;  or 
(such  was  my  liberality)  with  all  three. 
But  the  luxuricus  delicacies^  and  Spa- 
nish dancers  of  a  certain I  know 

not  who,  were,  it  seems,  more  to  your 
taste,  lio'.vever,  I  shall  have  my  revcige 
of  yon,  d''pei>d  upon  it  ; — in  what  man- 
ner, shalt  be  at  present  a  secret.  In  good 
truth  it  was  not  kind, tinisto mortify  vour 
friend,  I  had  almost  said  yourself; — and 
upon  second  thoughts  I  do  say  so:  for 
how  agreeably  should  we  have  spent  the 
evening,  in  laughing,  trifling,  and  deep 
speculation  !  You  mav  sup,  ^I  confes.s, 
at  many  places  more  splendidly  ;  but  you 
can  be  treated  no  where,  believe  me, 
with  more  unconstrained  cheerfulness, 
simplicity,  and  freedom  :  only  make  the 
experiment;  and  if  you  do  n«t  ever 
afterwards  prefer  my  table  to  any  other, 
never  favour  me  with  your  company 
again.     Earewel. 

LETTER    IX. 


I 


To  Erucius, 

CONCEIVED  an  aflTection  for  my  friend 
Pompeius  Saturnius,  and  admired  his 
genius,  even  long  before  i  knew  the  ex- 
tensive variety  of  his  talents  ;  but  he 
has  now  taken  full  and  unreserved  pos- 
session of  my  whole  heart.  I  have  heard 
him  in  the  unpremeditated,  as  well  as 
studied  speech,  plead  with  no  less  warmth 
and  energy,  than  grace  and  eloquence, 
lie  abounds  with  just  reflections  ;  his 
periods  arc  graceful  and  majestic;  his 
words  harmonious,  and    stamped    with 

a  mutiny  at  Naples,  as  much  as  a  dearth  of  corn 
or  provisions  in  another  enuntry. 

X  In  the  original  the  dishes  are  specified,  viz. 
Oystci-s,  the  matrices  of  sows,  and  a  certain  sc:i 
shell-lisli,  prickly  like  a  hedge-hosj,  called  l'',clii- 
nus,  all  in  the  hiarhest  ostinuition  amon;^  tiie 
Rumau  admirers  of  table-luxun' ;  as  a])pears  hy 
luimberltss  passaiies  iu  the  classic  writers.  Our 
own  country  had  the  honour  to  furnish  them 
with  oysters,  which  they  fetched  from  Sand- 
wich :  Montanus,  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  was  so 
>vcUl  skilled  in  the  science  of  p;ood  catinii,  that  he 
Could  tell  hy  the  first  taste  \rhethcr  th;y  cauu* 
frcm  thence  or  not, 
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tlieauthority  of  genuine  antiquity.  These 
united  c|ualities  infinitely  del  igiit  you,  not 
onlj-  when  you  are  carried  along,  if  I 
may  so  say,  with  the  resistless  flow  of  his 
charming  and  eniphatical  elocution;  but 
when  considered  distinct  and  apart  from 
the  advantage.  I  am  persuaded  vou  will 
be  of  this  opinion  when  vou  peruse  his 
orations,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  place 
him  in  the  same  rank  with  the  ancients, 
whom  he  so  happily  imitalcs.  jjut  you 
Avill  view  him  with  still  higiier  pleasure 
in  thecharacterof  an  historian,  where  his 
style  is  at  once  concise  and  clear,  smooth 
and  sublime;  and  the  same  cnergv  of 
expression,  though  with  more  closeness, 
runs  through  his  harangues,  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  and  adorns  his 
pleadings.  But  these  are  not  all  his  ex- 
cellencies; he  has  composed  several 
poetical  pieces  in  the  niann<-r  of  my  fa- 
vourite (Jalvus  and  Catullus.  What 
strokes  of  wit,  what  sweetness  of  num- 
bers, what  pointed  satire,  and  what 
touches  of  the  tender  passion  appear  in 
his  verses!  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
sometimes  designedly  falls  into  an  agree- 
able negligence  in  his  metre,  in  imitation 
too  of  those  admired  poets.  He  read  to 
me,  the  other  day,  some  letters  Avhich  he 
assu4ed  me  were  wrote  by  his  wife.  I 
fancied  1  was  hearing  Plautus  or  Terence 
in  prose.  If  they  are  that  lady's  (as  he 
positively  affirms),  or  his  own  (which  ^e 
absolutely  denies),  either  way  he  deserves 
e(iuul  applause  ;  whether  for  writing  so 
politely  himself^  or  thr  having  so  highly 
improved  and  refined  the  genius  of  his 
wife  whom  he  married  young  and  unin- 
r.tructed.  His  works  are  never  out  of  my 
hands;  and  whether  J  sit  down  to  write 
any  thing  myself,  or  to  revise  wliat  I 
have  alrea<ly  wrote,  or  am  in  adisposition 
to  amuse  myself,  I  constantly  take  up 
this  agreeable  author;  and  as  often  as  I 
do  so,  he  is  still  new.  Let  me  strongly 
recommend  him  to  the  same  degree  of 
intimacy  with  you  ;  nor  be  it  any  pre- 
judice to  his  merit  that  he  is  a  cotempo- 
rary  writer.  Had  he  flourished  in  some 
distant  age,  not  only  his  works,  but  the 
very  pictures  and  statues  of  him,  Avould 
have  been  passionately  inquired  after  ; 
and  shall  we  then,  from  a  sort  of  satiety, 
and  me{-ely  because  he  is  present  among 
us,  sutler  his  talents  to  languish  and  fade 
away  unhonoured  and  unadmired  ?  It 
is  surely  a  very  perverse  and  envious  dis- 
position, to  look  with  indijicrence  upon 


aman  worthy  of  the  highest  approbation 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  see  him  and  to  con- 
verse with  him,  and  notoidy  to  give  him. 
onrapplause,  but  to  receive  him  intoour 
friendship.     FareweJ. 

I.  E  T  T  E  R    X. 

To  Curnclitis  Tacitus. 

T  HAVE  frequent  debases  with  a  learned 
and  judicious  person  of  my  acquaint- 
'»nce,  ■who  admires  nothing  so  much  in 
the  elo(|uence  of  the  bar  as  conciseness. 
I  agree  with  him,  where  the  cau:,e  will 
admit  of  this  manner,  it  may  be  proporlv 
enough    pursued;   but  to  insist,  that  to 
omit  what  is  material  to  be  mentioned, 
or    only  slightly   to  touch   upon    tho.-^e 
points  which  should  be  strongly   incul- 
cated, and  urged   home  to  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  is  in   effect  to  desert  the 
cause  One  lias  undertaken.  In  many  cases 
a    copious  manner   of  expression  gives 
strength  and  weight  to  our  ideas,  whicli 
frequently  make   impressions  upon  the 
mind,  as  iron  does  upon  the  solid  bodies, 
rather  by  repeated  strokes  than  a  single 
blow,     in  answer  to  this  he  usually  has  ' 
recourse  to  authorities ;    and   produces 
Lysias  amongst  ttie  Grecians,  and  Cato 
and  the  two  Gracchi  among  our  own 
countrymen,  as  instances  in  favour  of 
the   concise   style.     In  return,  1  name 
Demosthenes,  ^schynes,  Hisperides,  and 
many  other.s,  in   opposition  to   Lysias ; 
while  I  confront  Cato  and  the  Gracchi, 
with  Cccsar,  PoIIio,  Ccelius,  and  above  all 
Cicero,  whose  longest  oration  is  generally 
esteemed  the  best.     It  is  m  good  com- 
positions, as  in  every  thing  else  that  is 
valuable  ;  the  more  there  is  of  them,  the 
better.     You   ma}'  observe   in    statues, 
basso-relievos,  pictures,  and  the  bodiesof 
men,  and  even  in  animals  and  trees,  that 
nothing  is  more  graceful  than  magnitude, 
if   it    is    accompanied    with   proportion. 
The  same  holds  true  in  pleading;  and 
even  in  books,  a  large   volume  carries 
something  of  beauty  and  authority  in  its 
very  size.     My  antagonist,  who  is  ex- 
treniely  dexterous  at  evading  an   argu- 
ment, eludes  all  this,  and  much   more 
which  I  usually  urge  to  the  same  purpose, 
by  insisting  that  those  very  persons,  upon 
whose  works  I  found  my  opinion,  made 
considerable  additions  to  their  orations 
when  they    published    them.       This    I 
deny ;  and  appeal  to  the  harangues  of 
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tiiimberless  orators;  particularly  to  those 
of  Cicero  for  Murenaand  Varenus,  where 
he  seems  to  have  given  us  little  more  than 
the  general  charge.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  many  things  which  he  enlarged 
upon  at  the  time  he  delivered  those  ora- 
tions, were  retrenched  when  he  gave 
them  to  the  public.  The  same  excellent 
orator  informs  us,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
ancient  custom  which  allowed  only  one 
counsel  on  a  side,  (llueiitius  had  no  other 
advocate  but  himself;  and  tells  us  far- 
ther, that  he  employed  four  whole  days 
in  defence  of  Cornelius:  by  wliich  it 
plainly  appears  that  those  orationswhich, 
when  delivered  at  their  full  length,  had 
neccssaril)'  taken  up  so  much  time  at  the 
bar,  were  greatly  altered  and  abridged 
when  he  afterwards  comprised  them  in 
a  single  volume,  though  I  must  confess, 
indeed,  a  large  one.  But  it  is  objected, 
there  is  a  great  dilTerencc  between  good 
pleading  and  just  composition.  This 
opinion,  I  acknowledge,  has  some  fa- 
vourers, and  it  may  be  true ;  neverthe- 
less I  am  persuaded  (though  I  may  per- 
liaps  be  mistaken),  that,  as  it  is  possible 
a  pleading  may  be  well  received  by  the 
audience,  which  has  not  merit  enough  to 
recommend  it  to  the  reader,  so  a  good 
oration  cannot  be  a  bad  pleading:  for 
the  oration  upon  paper  is,  in  truth,  the 
original  and  model  of  the  speech  that  is 
to  be  pronounced.  It  is  for  this  reason 
we  find  in  many  of  the  best  orations  ex- 
tant, numberless  expressions  which  have 
the  air  of  unpremeditated  discourse ;  and 
this  even  where  we  are  sure  they  were 
never  spoken  at  all  :  as  for  instance  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  oration 
against  Verres, — "A  certain  mechanic 
" — what's  his  name?  Oh,  I  am  obliged 
"  to  you  for  helping  me  to  it :  yes,  I 
"mean  Polyclelus."  It  cannot  th^ 
be  denied,  that  the  nearer  approach  a 
speaker  makes  to  the  rules  of  just  compo- 
sition, the  more  perfect  he  will  be  in  his 
art;  always  supposing,  however,  that  he 
has  the  necessary  indulgence  in  point  of 
time;  for  if  he  be  abridged  of  that,  no 
imputation  can  justly  be  fixed  upon  the 
advocate,  though  certainly  a  very  great 
one  is  chargeable  upon  the  judge.  The 
sense  of  the  law  is,  I  am  sure,  on  my 
side,  which  are  by  no  means  sparing  of 
the  orator's  time ;  it  is  not  brevity,  but  an 
enlarged  scope,  a  full  attention  to  every 
thing  material,  which  they  reconnnend. 
And  how  is  it  possible  for  an  advocate  to 


acquit  himself  of  that  duty,  unless  in  the 
most  insignificant  causes,  if  he  affects  to 
be  concise  ?  Let  me  add  what  experience, 
that  unerring  guide,  has  taught  me:  it 
has  frequently  been  mv  province  to  act 
both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  judge,  as  I 
have  often  assisted  as  an  assessor*,  w-here 
I  have  ever  found  the  judgments  of  man- 
kind are  to  be  influenced  by  different  ap- 
plications; and  that  the  slightest  circum- 
stances often  produce  the  most  important 
consequences.  There  is  so  vast  a  variety 
in  the  dispositions  and  understandings  of 
men,  that  they  seldom  agree  in  their 
opinions  about  any  one  point  in  debate 
before  them;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  gene- 
rally from  the  movement  of  different  pas- 
sions. Besides,  as  every  man  naturally 
favours  his  own  discoveries,  and  Avhen  he 
hears  an  argument  made  use  of  which 
had  before  occurred  to  himself,  will  cer- 
tainly embrace  it  as  extremely  convinc- 
ing, the  orator  therefore  should  so  a- 
dapt  himself  to  his  audience  as  to  throw 
out  something  to  every  one  of  them,  that 
he  may  receive  and  approve  as  his  own 
peculiar  thought.  I  remember  when  Re- 
gulus  and  I  were  concerned  together  in  a 
cause,  he  said  to  me.  You  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  to  insist  upon  every  point; 
whereas  I  always  tr.ke  aim  at  my  adver- 
sary's throat,  and  there  I  closely  press 
him.  ('Tis  true,  he  tenaciously  holds 
whatever  part  he  has  once  fixed  upon  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  he  is  extremely 
apt  to  mistake  the  right  place.)  I  an- 
swered. It  might  possibly  happen  that 
what  he  took  for  what  he  called  the 
throat,  was  in  reality  some  other  part. 
As  for  me,  said  I,  who  do  not  pretend 
to  direct  my  aim  with  so  much  certainty, 
I  attack  every  part,  and  push  at  every 
opening;  in  short,  to  use  a  vulgar  pro- 
verb, 1  leave  no  stone  unturned.  As  in 
agriculture,  it  is  not  my  vineyards,  or 
ray  woods  alone,  but  my  fields  also  that 
I  cultivate;  and  (to  pursue  the  allusion) 
as  I  do  not  content  myself  with  sowing 
those  fields  with  only  one  kind  of  grain, 
but  empk)y  several  different  sorts:  so  in 
my  pleadings  at  the  bar,  I  spread  at  large 
a  variety  of  matter  like  so  many  different 
seeds,  in  order  to  reap  from  thence  what- 
ever may  happen  to  hit :  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  your  judges  is  as  precarious  and 

*  The  Pi  sctor  was  asRisted  liy  tea  asscssore,  five 
of  whom  were  si  nators,  and  the  rest  kaights. 
With  thcKe  lie  was  obliged  lo  consult  bclare  be 
pronounced  scnttuce. 
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^P  as  little  to  be  ascertained,  as  that  of  soils 
and  seasons.  I  rennenibcr  ihe  (omic 
writer  Eupolis  nripntioiis  it  in  praise  of 
that  excellent  orator  Perich;s,  that 

On  liis  lips  persunsioij  hung, 
And  puuei fill  reason  rul'd  liis  tongue : 
Tluxs  lie  alone  could  boast  the  art. 
To  cliarni  at  once  and  sting  the  heart. 

But  could  Pericles,  without  the  richest 
variety  of  expression,  and  merely  by  force 
of  the  concise  or  the  rapid  style,  or  both 
together  (for  they  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent), have  exerted  that  charm  and  that 
Kting  of  which  the  poet  here  speaks  ?  To 
delight  and  to  persuade  requires  time 
and  a  great  compass  of  language;  and  to 
leavea  sting  in  the  minds  of  hisuudience, 
is  an  effect  not  to  be  expected  from  an 
orator  who  slightly  pushes,  but  from 
him,  and  him  only,  who  thrusts  home 
and  deep.  Another  comic  poet  ■',  speak- 
ing of  the  same  orator,  says. 

His  mighty  words  like  Jove's  own  thunder  roll ; 
Gi'eece  hears  and  trembles  to  her  iiuiio:it  spul. 

But  it  is  not  the  concise  and  the  reserved, 
it  is  the  copiotis,  the  majestic,  and  the 
sublime  orator,  who  with  the  blaze  and 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  hurries  impetu- 
ously along,  and  bears  down  all  before 
him.  There  it  a  just  mean,  I  own,  in 
every  thing :  but  he  equally  deviates  from 
that  true  n)ark,  who  fells  short  of  it,  as 
he  who  goes  beyond  it;  he  whoconhnes 
himself  in  too  narrow  a  compass,  as  he 
who  launches  out  with  too  great  a  lati- 
tude. Hence  it  is  as  common  to  hear 
our  orators  condemned  for  being  too  bar- 
ren, as  too  luxuriant;  for  not  reaching, 
as  well  as  for  overflowing  the  bounds  of 
their  subject.  Both,  no  doubt,  are  equally 
distant  from  the  proper  medium ;  but 
with  this  difli^rence,  however,  that  in  the 
one  the  fault  arises  from  an  excess,  in  the 
other  from  a  deficiency  ;  an  error  w  hich 
jfit  be  not  a  sign  of  a  more  correct,  yet 
is  certainly  of  a  more  exalted  genius. 
When  1  say  this,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  approve  that  everlasting  talker  f 
mentioned  in  Homer,  but  that  other  X 
•    described  iu  tiie  following  lines: 

Frequnut  and  soft  as  falls  the  winter  snow, 
Thus  from  his  lips  the  copious  periods  llow. 

Not  but  I  extremely  admire  him  too  §,  of 
whom  the  poet  says. 

Few  were  his  word?,  but  wonderfully  strong. 

*  Aristophanes. 
f  Tt»ersites,  Iliadii.  v.  '212. 
%  Ulysses,  Iliad  iii.  v.  2!23-. 
§  Meuelaus,  il>id. 
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Yet  if  I  were  to  choose,  I  should  clearly 
give  the  preference  to  the  sty  le  resembli  ng 
winter  snow,  that  is,  to  the  full  and  dif- 
fusive;  in  short,  to  that  pomp  of  elo- 
quence vvliich  seems  all  heavenly  and 
divine.  But  ('tis  urged)  the  harangue  of 
a  more  moderate  length  is  most  ge- 
nerally admired.  It  is  so,  I  confess: 
but  by  whom?  By  the  indolent  only ; 
and  to  fix  the  standard  by  the  laziness 
and  false  delicacy  of  these,  would  surely 
be  the  highest  absurdity.  Were  you  to 
consult  persons  of  this  cast,  they  would 
tell  you,  not  only  that  it  is  best  to  say 
little,  but  timt  it  is  best  to  say  nothing. — 
Thus,  my  friend,  I  have  laid  before  you 
my  sentunents  upon  this  subject,  which 
I  shall  readily  abandon,  if  I  find  they  are 
not  agreeable  to  yours.  But  if  you  should 
dissent  from  me,  I  beg  you  would  com- 
municate to  mo  your  reasons.  For  though 
1  oaght  to  yield  in  this  case  to  your  more 
enlightened  judgement,  yet  in'a  point  of 
such  consequence,  I  had  rather  receive 
ray  conviction  from  the  force  of  argu- 
ment than  authority.  If  you  should  bt< 
of  my  opinion  in  this  matter,  a  line  or 
two  from  you  in  return,  intimating  your 
conctirrence,  will  be  sufficient  to  confirm 
me  in  the  justness  of  my  sentiments.  Otft 
the  contrary,  if  yoii  think  me  mistaken^ 
I  beg  you  would  give  me  your  objections 
at  large.  Yet  has  it  not,  think  you, 
something  of  the  air  of  bribery,  to  ask 
only  a  short  letter  if  yon  agree  with  me; 
but  enjoin  you  the  trouble  of  a  very  long 
one,  if  you  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  i^ 
Farewel. 

LETTER    XI. 

To  Cafiliiis  Severus. 

I  AM  at  present  detained  in  Rome  (and 
have  been  so  a  considerable  time) 
under  the  most  alarming  apprehensions. 
Titus  Aristo,  whom  I  infinitely  love  and 
esteem,  is  fallen  ii>to  a  dangerous  and 
obstinate  illness  which  deeply  affects  me.- 
Virtue,  knowledge,  and  good  sense,  shine 
out  with  so  superior  a  lustre  in  this  excel- 
lent man,  that  learning  herself  and  every 
valuable  endownvent  seems  involved  in 
the  danger  of  his  single  person.  How 
consummate  is  his  knowledge  both  in  the 
political  and  civil  laws  of  his  country  ! 
How  thoroughly  conversant  is  he  in  every 
branch  of  history  and  antiquity  !  There 
is  no  article  of  science,  in  short,  you* 
tvould  wish  to  be  inforr;ied  of,  in  which' 
F  he 
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he  is  not  skilled.  As  for  my  own  part, 
whenever  I  would  acquaint  myself  with 
any  abstruse  point  of  literature,  1  have  re- 
course to  him,  as  to  one  who  supplies  me 
with  its  most  hidden  treasures.  Whatun 
amiable  sincerity,  what  a  noble  ditrnity  is 
there  in  his  conversation  !  How  humble, 
vethowgraceful  is  his  diffidence !  Though 
he  conceives  at  once  every  point  in  de- 
bate, yet  he  is  as  slow  to  decide  as  he  is 
quick  to  apprehend,  calmly  and  delibe- 
ratelyweighingevcry  opposite  reason  that 
13  ofl'ered,  and  tracing  it,  with  a  most 
judicious  penetration,  from  its  source 
through  all  its  remotest  consecjuences: 
His  diet  is  frugal,  his  dress  plain  ;  and 
whenever  I  enter  his  chamber,  and  view 
him  upon  his  couch,  I  consider  the  scene 
before  me  as  a  true  image  of  ancient 
simplicity,  to  which  his  illustrious  mind 
reflects  the  noblest  ornament,  lie  places 
no  part  of  his  happiness  in  ostentation, 
but  refers  the  whole  of  it  to  conscience; 
and  seeks  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  not 
in  the  clamorous  applau.-os  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  silent  satisfaction  which  results 
from  having  acted  well.  Inshort,  you  will 
not  easily  find  his  equal  even  among  our 
^  philosophers  by  profession.  Hefrc<iuenls 
not  the  places  of  public  disputations*, 
nor  idly  amuses  himself  and  others  with 
vain  and  endless  controversies.  His  no- 
bler talents  are  exerted  to  more  useful 
purposes;  in  thescenesof  civil  and  active 
life.  IVIany  has  he  assisted  with  his  in- 
terest, still  more  with  his  advice!  But 
though  he  dedicates  his  time tothe  aifairs 
of  the  world,  he  regulates  his  conduct  by 
the  precepts  of  the  philosophers;  and  in 
the  practice  of  temperance,  piety,  justice 
and  fortitude,  he  has  no  superior.  It  is 
.  astonishing  with  wiiat  patience  he  bears 
his  illness;  how  he  struggles  with  pain, 
endures  tiiirst,  and  quietly  submits  to  the 
troublesome  regimen  necessaryin  araging 
fever.  He  lately  called  me,  and  a  few 
more  of  his  particular  friends,  to  his  bed- 
side, and  begged  we  would  ask  his  phy- 
sicians what  turn  they  apprehended  his 
distemper  would  take:  that  if  they  pro- 
nounced it  incurable,  he  might  volunta- 
rily put  an  end  to  his  life;  but  if  there 
were  hopes  of  a  recovery,  however  tedi- 
ous and  difficult,  he  might  wait  theevent 
with  patience  :  for  so  much,  he  thought, 
•was  due  to  the  tears  and  intreatics  of  his 

•  TLe  philosop1i»*rs  used  to  hold  their  disputa- 
ik)ns  ill  the  Gymuniia  and  l*ortico-<,  being  places 
ift'i«tK.t  put>lic  iMbui'i  fur  wulkinp,  fcc. 


wife  and  daughter,and  to  the  affectionate 
intercession  of  his  friends,  as  not  volunta- 
rily to  abandon  our  hopes,  if  in  truth 
they  were  not  entirely  desperate.  A  re- 
solution this,  in  my  estimation,  truly  he- 
roicai,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  ap- 
plause. Instances  are  frequent  enough 
in  the  world,  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of 
death  without  reflection,  and  by  a  sort  of 
blind  impulse:  but  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately to  weigh  the  reasons  for  life  or 
death,and  to  be  determined  in  our  choice 
as  either  side  of  the  scale  prevails,  is  the 
mark  of  an  uncommon  and  great  mind  f . 
We  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  the  opi- 
nion of  his  physicians  in  his  favour ;  and 
may  heaven  give  success  to  their  art,  and 
free  me  from  this  restless  anxiety  !  If  that 
should  happily  be  the  event,  I  shall  im- 
mediately return  to  my  favourite  Lauren- 
tintim,  or,  in  other  words,  to  my  books 
and  studious  retirement.  At  present,  so 
nmch  of  my  time  and  thought  is  em- 
ployed in  attendance  upon  my  friend, 
and  in  my  apprehensions  for  him,  that  I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for 
subjects  of  literature.  Thus  have  I  in- 
formed you  of  my  fears,  my  wishes,  and 
mv  intentions.  Communicate  to  me,  in 
your  turn,  but  in  a  gayer  style,  an  ac- 
count not  only  of  what  you  are  and  havp 
been  doing,  but  even  of  your  future  de- 
signs. It  will  be  a  very  sensible  consola- 
tion to  me  in  this  perplexity  of  mind,  to 
be  assured  that  yours  is  easy.    FarewCL 

LETTER    XH. 

To  Bebius. 

MY  friend  and  guest  Tranquillus  hat 
an  inclination  to  purchase  a  small 
farm,  of  which,  as  I  am  informed,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours  intends  to  dispose.  I 
beg  you  would  endeavour  he  may  have 
it  upon  reasonable  terms;  a  circumstance 
which  will  add  to  his  satisfaction  in  ob- 
taining it.  A  dear  bargain  is  always  dis- 
agreeable, particularly  as  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  purchaser's  judgment. 
There  are  several  circumstances  attending 
this  little  villa,  which  (supposing  my 
friend  has  no  objection  to  the  price)  arc 
extremely  suitable  to  his  taste  :  the  con- 

f  The  general  lawfulness  of  self-murder  was  a 
doctrine  by  no  means  universally  received  in  the 
ancient  Pagan  woikl ;  many  of  the  most  consi- 
di.;rablu  names,  both  Gretk  and  Roman,  having 
exprewly  declaied  against  tkat  practice. 
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H|  venient  distance  from  Rome,  the  good- 
ness of  the  roads,  the  smallness  of  the 
building,  and  the  very  few  acres  of  land 
around  it,  which  is  ju.st  enough  to  amuse, 
but  not  employ  Iiini.  To  a  man  of  the 
studious  turn  that  Ti'antiuilliis  is,  it  is 
sufficient  if  he  has  but  a  small  spot  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  and  divert  the  eye,  w  here 
he  may  saunter  round  his  grounds,  tra- 
verse liis  single  walk,  grow  familiar  wiili 
his  twoorthree  vines,  and  count  his  little 
plantations.  1  mention  these  particulars, 
to  let  you  see  how  much  he  will  be 
obliged  to  me,  as  I  shall  to  you,  if  you 
can  help  him  to  the  purchase  of  this  little 
box,  so  agreeable  to  his  taste,  upon  terms 
of  VN'hich  he  shall  have  nooccasion  to  re- 
pent. 
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LETTER    Xlir. 

To  Voconius  Romanus. 

OME  has  not  for  many  years  beheld 
a  more  magnificent  and  solemn 
spectacle,  than  was  lately  exhibited  in 
the  public  funeral  of  that  great  man, 
the  illustrious  and  fortunate  *  Virginius 
Rufus.  He  lived  thirty  years  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  reputation  :  and 
as  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  actions 
celebrated  by  poets,  and  recorded  by 
historians,  he  seems  even  to  have  anti- 
cipated his  fame  with  posterity.  He  was 
thrice  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consul,  that 
he  who  refused  to  be  the  first  of  princes  •[-, 

*  The  ancients  seem  to  have  considered  for- 
tune as  a  niaik  of  merit  in  tiie  person  who  was 
thus  distinguished.  Cicero  (to  borrow  the  obser- 
vation of  an  excellent  writer)  recommended  Pom- 
pey  to  the  Romans  for  their  general  upon  three 
accounts,  as  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  conduct, 
and  ^ood fortune  ;  and  not  only  Sylla  the  dicta- 
tor, but  several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still 
to  be  seen  upon  their  medals,  among  other  titles, 
gave  themselves  that  offvlix,  or  fortunate. 

f  At  the  time  of  the  general  defection  from 
Nero,  Virginius  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  power- 
ful army  in  Germany,  which  had  pressed  him, 
and  even  attempted  to  force  him,  to  accept  the 
title  of  emperor.  But  he  constantly  refused  it ; 
adding,  that  he  would  uoteven  suflerittobc  given 
to  any  pei-son  but  whom  the  senate  should  elect. 
With  this  army  he  maroiied  against  Vindcx",  who 
tjad  put  himself  at  the  head  of  10t),t)tH)  Gauls. 
Having  come  up  with  him,  he  gave  him  battle, 
in  which  Vindex  was  slain,  and  his  forces  entirelj' 
defeated.  After  this  victory,  when  Nero's  death 
was  known  in  the  army,  tlie  soldiers  renewed 
their  application  to  Virginius  to  accept  tlse  im- 
perial dignity;  and  though  one  of  the  tribunes 
ixished  into  his  tent,  and  threatened  that  he  should 
either  receive  the  empire,  or  his  sivord  through  his 
*odij,  b«  resolutely  persisted  in  his  former  scnti- 


might  at  least  be  the  highest  of  sobjects. 
As  he  escaped  the  resentment  of  thos« 
emperors  to  whom  his  virtues  had  given 
umbrage,  and  even  rendered  him  odious, 
and  ended  his  days  when  this  best  of 
princes,  this  friend  of  mankind  J,  was  in 
quit't  possession  of  the  empire,  it  seems  as 
if  Providence  had  purposely  preserved 
him  to  these  times,  tiiat  he  might  receive 
the  honour  of  a  puulic  funeral.  He  ar- 
rived in  full  tranquillity,  and  universally 
revered,  to  the  eightj^-t'ourth  year  of  his 
age;  having  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
state  of  health  during  his  whole  life,  ex- 
cepting only  a  paralytic" disorder  in  his 
hands,  which,  however,  was  attended 
wiih  no  pain.  His  last  sickness,  indeed, 
was  severe  and  tedious ;  but  even  the  ac- 
cident that  occasioned  it  added  to  his 
glory.  As  h^  was  preparing  to  return 
his  public  acknowledgments  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship, a  large  volume,  which  he  acci- 
dentall3M'eceived  at  that  time,  too  weighty 
for  a  feeble  old  man,  slipped  out  of  his 
hands.  In  hastily  endeavouring  to  re- 
cover it,  the  pavement  being  extremely 
slippery,  he  foil  down  and  broke  his 
thigh  hone;  which  fracture,  as  it  was 
unskilfully  set  at  first,  and  having  besides 
the  infirmities  of  age  to  contend  with, 
could  never  be  brought  to  unite  again. 
The  funeral  obsequies  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  great  man,  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  entperor,  to  the  present  age, 
and  even  to  eloquence  herself  The  con- 
sul Cornelius  Tacitus  pronounced  his  fu- 
neral oration  ;  for,  to  crown  the  series  of 
his  felicities,  he  received  the  applause  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  orators.  He  died  full 
of  years  and  of  glory,  as  illustrious  by 
the  honours  he  refused  as  by  those  he 
acquired.  Still,  however,  he  will  be 
missed  and  lamented  by  the  world,  as  the 
bright  model  of  a  better  age ;  especially 
by  myself,  who  not  only  admired  him  as 
a  patriot,  but  loved  him  as  a  friend.  We 
were  not  only  natives  of  the  same  pro- 
ments.  But  as  soon  as  the  news  of  Nero's  death 
was  confirmed,  and  that  the  senate  had  declaicd 
for  Galba,  he  prevailed  with  the  army,  though 
With  mucli  difficulty,  to  do  so  too. 

+  'I'he  justness  of  this  glorious  title,  the  friend 
of  mankind,  here  given  to  Nerva,  is  confirmed  by 
the  c  Micurrent  testimony  of  all  the  historiaus  of 
these  times.  That  excellent  emperor's  short  reign 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  one  uninterrupted  se- 
r:e3  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions ;  and  he 
used  to  say  liimself,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  conscious  he  had  nut  cjuunitted  a  single 
act  that  could  give  just  od't/nce  to  any  man. 

f  2  >in<;?» 
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vince,  an<]  of  neisichbonring  towns,  but 
our  estates  were  contiguous.  Besides 
these  accidental  connexions  with  him,  he 
was  also  left  guardian  to  nie;  and  indeed 
he  treated  me  with  the  aflection  of"  a  pa- 
rent. Whenever  I  offered  myself  a  can- 
didate forany  emplovinent,  he  constantly 
supported  me  with  his  interest;  as  in  all 
the  honours  I  have  obtained,  though  he 
had  long  since  renounced  all  ollices  of 
this  natorCj  he  would  kindly  give  up  the 
repose  of  his  retirement,  and  come  in  per- 
son to  solicit  for  me.  At  the  time  when 
it  is  customary  for  the  priests  to  nominate 
such  as  they  judge  worthy  to  be  received 
into  their  sacred  office*,  he  constantly 
proposed  me.  Even  in  his  last  sickness 
I  received  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
afifection  ;  being  apprehensive  he  might 
be  named  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  senate  to  reduce  the 
public  expenses,  he  fixed  upon  me,  young 
as  I  am,  to  carry  his  excuses,  in  pre- 
ference to  so  many  other  friends  of  su- 
perior age  and  dignity;  and  in  a  very 
obliging  manner  assured  me,  that  had  he 
a  son  of  his  own,  be  would  nevertheless 
have  employed  me  in  that  office.  Have 
I  not  sufficient  cause  then  to  lament  his 
death,  as  if  it  were  immature,  and  thus 
pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  grief  in  the 
bosom  of  my  friend?  if  indeed  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  grieve  upon  this  occasion,  or 
to  call  that  event  death,  which,  to  such  a 
man,  is  nither  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
period  of  his  mortality  than  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  lives,  my  friend,  and  will 
continue  to  live  for  ever;  and  his  fame 
will  spread  farther,  and  be  more  cele- 
brated by  mankind,  now  that  he  is  re- 
moved from  their  sight. 

I  had  many  other  things  to  write  to 
you,  butmy  mind  is  so  entirely  taken  up 
with  this  subject  that  1  cannot  call  it  off 
to  any  other.  Virginius  is  constantly  in 
my  thoughts  ;  the  vain  but  lively  impres- 
sions of  him  are  coniiiiuallv  before  my 
eyes,  and  1  am  for  ever  fondly  imagining 
that  I  hear  him,  converse  with  him,  and 
embrace  him.  There  are,  perhaps,  and 
possibly  hereafter  will  be,  some  few  who 

*  N.imely,  of  AugiiR.  This  collecre,  as  regu- 
lated by  .Sy  11a,  eonsisted  of  fifteen,  who  where  oil 
persons  ofthe  first  distinction  in  Rome  :  it  wasa 
priesthood  for  life,  of  a  character  indelible,  which 
no  crime  u^forfciture  could  efface  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary that<'\'ery  candidate  should  be  nominated  to 
the  people  by  two  Augurs,  who  gave  a  solemn  tes- 
timony upou  oath  ot'  htu  dijHit/  und  fitness  for 
that  office. 


may  rival  him  in  virtue;  but  not  one,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  will  ever  equal  hiin  in 
glory.     Farewel. 

LEl'TEIl    XIV. 
To  Pauliinis. 

■YirnETi(L.it  I  have  reason  for  my  rage, 
*''  is  not  quite  so  clear;  however  won- 
drous angry  I  am.  But  love,  you  know, 
will  sometimes  be  irrational ;  as  it  is  often 
ungovernable,  and  ever  jealous.  The 
occasion  of  this  my  formidable  wrath  is 
great,  you  must  allow,  w  ere  it  but  just : 
yet  taking  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  as 
much  truth  as  weight  in  it,  I  am  most 
vehemently  enraged  at  your  long  silence. 
WouKl  you  soften  my  resentment  ?  Let 
your  letters  for  the  future  be  very  fre- 
(|uent,  and  very  long.  I  shall  excuse  you 
upon  no  other  terms;  and  as  absence 
from  Rome,  or  engagement  in  business, 
is  a  plea  I  can  by  no  means  admit;  so 
that  of  ill  health,  the  gods,  I  hope,  will 
not  suffer  j^ou  to  allege.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  enjoying  at  my  villa  the  alternate 
pleasures  of  study  and  indolence;  those 
happy  privileges  of  retired  leisure!  Tare- 
vvel. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XV. 

To  Nepos. 


w: 


T.  bad  received  very  adrantageous 
accounts  of  Iseus,  before  his  arrival 
here;  but  he.  is  superior  to  all  that  was 
reported  of  him.  He  possesses  the  utmost 
facility  and  copiousness  of  expression, 
and  his  unpremeditated  discourses  have 
all  the])ropriety  and  elegance  ofthe  most 
studied  and  elaborate  composition.  He 
speaks  the  Greek  language,  or  rather  the 
genuine  Attic.  His  exordiums-are  polite, 
easy,  and  harmonious;  and,  when  occa- 
sion reijuires,  solemn  and  majestic.  He 
gives  his  audience  liberty  to  call  forany 
question  they  please,  and  sometimes  even 
to  name  what  side  of  it  he  shall  take ; 
when  immediatery  he  rises  up  in  all  the 
graceful  attitude  of  an  orator,  and  enters 
at  once  into  his  subject  with  surprising 
fluency.  •  His  reflections  are  solid,  and 
clothed  in  the  choicest  expressions,  which 
present  themselves  to  him  with  the  utmost 
facility.  The  ease  and  strength  of  hi» 
most  unprepared  discourses  plainly  di5>- 
cover  he  has  been  very  conversant  in 
the  b«st  authors,  and  much  accuston}e(y 
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to  compose  himself.  He  opens  his  subject 
with  great  propriety;  his  style  is  clear, 
his  r<'asoning  strong,  his  inferences  just, 
and  liis  figures  graceful  and  sublime.  In 
a  word,  he  at  once  instructs,  entertains, 
and  afiects  you,  and  each  in  so  high 
a  degree,  that  you  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine in  which  of  those  talents  he  most 
excels.  His  arguments  are  formed  in  all 
the  strength  and  conciseness  of  the  strict- 
est logic  ;  a  point  not  very  easy  to  attain 
even  in  studied  compositions.  His  me- 
mory is  so  extraordinary,  that  he  will  re- 
peat \vhat  he  has  before  spoke  extempore, 
without  losing  a  single  w'ord.  This  won- 
derful faculty  he  has  acquired  by  great 
application  and  y)ractice;  for  his  whole 
time  is  so  devoted  to  subjects  of  this  na- 
ture, that  he  thinks  and  talks  of  nothing 
else.  Though  he  is  above  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  he  still  chooses  to  continue 
in  this  profession  ;  than  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  none  abounds  w  ith  men  of  more 
worth,  simplicity,  and  integrity.  We  who 
are  conversant  in  the  real  contentions 
ofthe  bar,  unavoidably  contract  a  certain 
artfulness,  however  contrary  to  our  na- 
tural tempers:  but  the  business  ofthe 
schools,  as  it  turns  n)erely  upon  matters 
of  imagination,  atlbrds  an  employment  as 
innocent  as  it  is  agreeable;  and  it  must, 
methinks,  be  particularly  so  to  those  wlio 
are  advanced  in  years;  as  nothing  can 
be  more  desirable  at  that  period  of  life, 
than  to  enjoy  those  reasonable  pleasures, 
V  hich  are  the  most  pleasing  entertain- 
ments of  rur  youth.  I  look  therefore 
upon  Iseus,  not  only  ;is  the  most  eloquent, 
but  the  most  happy  of  men  ;  as  I  shall 
esteem  you  the  most  insensible  if  you  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acquaintance.  Let  me 
prevail  with  you  then  to  come  to  Rome, 
if  not  upon  my  account,  or  any  other,  at 
least  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  ex- 
traordiniry  person.  Do  you  remember 
to  have  read  of  a  certain  inhabitant  of 
the  city  of  Cadiz,  who  was  so  struck 
with  the  illustrious  character  of  Livy, 
that  he  travelled  to  Rome  on  purpose  to 
see  that  great  genius  ;  and,  as  soon  as  lie 
had  satisTied  his  curiosity,  returned  home 
again?  A  man  must  have  a  very  inele- 
gant, illiterate,  and  indolent  (I  had  almost 
sai,d  a  very  mean)  turn  of  mind,  not  to 
think  whatever  relates  to  a  science  so  en- 
tertaining, so  noble,  and  so  polite,  worthy 
of  his  curiosity.  You  will  tell  me,  per- 
haps, you  have  authors  in  your  own  study 
ec^ually  eloquent.    I  allow  it ;  and  those 


authors  you  may  turn  over  at  any  time, 
but  you  cannot  always  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  Iseus.  Besides,  we  are 
infinitely  more  affected  with  what  wc 
hear,  than  what  we  read.  There  is 
something  in  the  voice,  the  countenance, 
the  habit*,  and  the  gesture  of  the 
speaker,  that  concur  in  fixing  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind,  and  gives  this  me- 
thod of  instruction  gieatly  the  advantage 
of  any  thing  one  can  receive  from  books; 
this  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  iEschines, 
who  having  read  to  the  Rhodians  aspoech 
of  Demosthenes,  which  they  loudly  ap- 
plauded :  "  But  how,"  said  he,  "  would 
"  you  have  been  affected,  had  you  heard 
"  the  orator  himself  thundering  out  this 
"sublime  harangue?*'  J^schines,  if  we 
may  believe  Demosthenes,  had  great  dig- 
nity of  utterance;  yet,  you  see,  he  could 
not,  but  confess  it  would  iiave  been  a  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  oration,  if  it 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  author  him- 
self, in  all  the  pomp-and  energy  of  his 
powerful  elocution.  What  I  aim  at  by 
this,  is,  to  persuade  you  to  come  and 
hear  Iseus  ;  and  let  me  again  intreat  you 
to  do  so,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least 
that  you  may  have  the  pleasure  to  say, 
you  once  heard  him.     Favewel. 

LETTER    XVL 

To  ■Caninius. 

TJow  is  my  friend  employed  ?  Is  it  in 
the  pleasures  of  study,  or  in  those  of 
the  field  ?  Or  does  he  unite  both  toge- 
ther, as  he  well  may,  on  the  banks  of 
our  favourite  Lariusf  ?  The  fish  in  that 
noble  lake  will  supply  you  with  sport  of 
that  kind  ;  as  the  woods  that  surround  it 
w^ill  afford  you  game;  while  the  solem- 
nity of  that  sequestered  scene  will  at  the 
same  time  dispose  your  mind  to  contem- 
plation. Whether  you  are  entertained 
with  all,  or  an}'  of  these  agreeabie  amuse- 
ments, far  be  it  that  I  should  sayl  envy  you; 
but,  I  must  conless,  I  greatly  regret  that 
I  cannot  partake  of  them  too  ;  a  happi- 
ness I  as  earnestly  long  for,  as  a  man  in  a 
fever  does  for  drink  to  allay  his  thirst,  or 

*  The  ancients  thonsrlit  every  thing:  that  con- 
cerned an  orator  worthy  oi  tiiou-  atientiun,  even 
to  his  xi'.ry  drc.'in. 

f  Now  called  Lago  di  Comr>,  in  the  Milanese. 

Conium,  the  place   where  P[:ny  was  bora,  and 

near  to  which  Canininshad  a  co\intry  ho-ioC.  was 

situated  upon  the  border  of  this  lake. 
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baths  and  fountains  to  assuncje  his  heat. 
Shall  I  never  break  loose  (if  I  may  not 
disentangle  myself)  from  these  tics  tlmt 
thus  closely  withhold  me?  I  doubt,  in- 
deed, never;  for  new  affliirs  are  daily 
increasing,  while  yet  the  former  remain 
unfiiiislicd;  such  an  endlesstrain  of  busi- 
ness rises  upon  me,  and  rivets  my  chains 
still  faster!   Farewel. 


LETTER    XVir. 
To  Octavius. 

You  are  certainly  a  most  obstinate,  I 
had  almost  said  a  most  cruel  man, 
thus  to  withhold  from  the  world  such  ex- 
<:ellent  compositions !  H«w  long  do  you 
intend  to  deny  your  friends  the  pleasure 
of  your  verses,  and  yourself  the  glory  of 
them?  Sutler  them,  I  intreat  you,  to 
come  abroad,  and  to  be  admired;  as  ad- 
mired they  undonbtedly  will  he,  where- 
everthe  Roman  language  is  understood. 
The  public,  believe  nic,  has  long  and 
earnestly  expected  tliem,  and  you  ought 
not  to  disappoint  or  delay  it  any  lonifer. 
Some  few  poems  of  yours  have  already, 
contrary  to  your  inclination,  indord, 
broke  their  prison,  and  escaped  to  light: 
these  if  you  do  not  collect  together, 
some  person  or  other  will  claim  the  agree- 
able wanderers  as  their  own.  Remember, 
my  friend,  the  mortality  of  human  na- 
ture, and  that  there  is  nothing  so  likely 
to  preserve  your  name  as  amonument  of 
this  kind  ;  all  others  are  as  frail  and  pe- 
rishable as  the  men  whose  memory  they 
pretend  to  perpetuate.  You  will  say,  I 
suppose,  as  usual,  let  my  friends  see  to. 
that.  May  you  fjnd  many  -whose  care, 
fidelity,  and  learning,  render  them  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  so  considerable 
a  charge  !  But  surely  it  is  not  altogether 
prudent  to  expect  from  others,  what  a 
man  will  not  do  for  himself.  However, 
as  to  publishing  of  them,  I  will  press  you 
DO  farther;  be  that  when  you  shall  think 
propex".  But  let  me,  at  least,  prevail  with 
you  to  recite  thrm,  that  you  may  be  more 
<lisposed  to  send  them  abroad  ;  and  may 
receive  the  satisfaction  of  that  applause, 
which  I  will  venture,  upon  v<;ry  just 
grounds,  to  assure  you  of  beforehand.  I 
please  myself  with  imagining  the  crowd, 
the  admiration,  tbe  applause,  and  even 
the  silence  that  will  attend  you :  for  the 
silence  of  an  audience^  when  it  proceeds 


from  an  earnest  desire  of  hearing,  is  as 
aL^reeable  to  me  as  the  loudest  approba- 
tion. Donotthen,  by  this  unreasonable 
reserve,  defraud  your  labours  any  longer 
of  a  fruit  so  certain  and  so  desirable;  if 
you  should,  the  world,  I  fear,  will  be  apt 
to  charge  you  with  carelessness  and  indo- 
lence, or,  perhaps,  with  timidity.  Fare- 
wel. 

LETTER    XVin. 

To  PriscHS. 

»  s  I  know  you  gladly  embrace  every 
■^^  opportunity  of  obliging  me,  so  there 
is  no  man  to  whom  I  had  rather  lay  my- 
self under  an  obligation.  I  apply  to  you, 
therefore,  preferably  to  any  body  else, 
for  a  favour  which  I  am  extremely  de- 
sirous of  obtaining.  You,  who  are  at  the 
head  of  a  very  considerable  army,  have 
many  opportunities  of  exorcising  your 
generosity;  and  the  length  of  time  you 
have  enjoyed  that  post,  must  have  enabled 
you  to  provide  for  all  your  own  friends. 
I  hope  you  will  now  turn  your  eyes  upon 
some  of  mine;  they  are  but  a  few  indeed 
for  whom  I  sliall  solicit  you;  though  your 
generous  disposition,  I  know,  would  be 
better  pleased  if  the  number  were  greater. 
But  it  would  ill  become  me  to  trouble 
you  with  recommending  more  than  one 
or  two;  at  present  I  will  only  mention 
Voconius  Romanus.  His  father  was 
of  great  distinction  among  the  Roman 
knights;  and  his  father-in-h,  t,  or,  as  I 
might  more  properly  call  him,  his  second 
father  (for  his  atlectionate  treatment  of 
Voconius  entitles  him  to  thatapf>ellation,) 
was  still  more  conspicilous.  ills  mother 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  ladies  of 
Upper  Spain:  you  know  what  character 
the  people  of  "that  province  bear,  and 
how  remarkable  they  are  for  the  strici- 
uess  of  their  manners.  As  for  himself, 
he  has  been  lately  admitted  into  the  sa- 
cred order  of  priesthood.  Our  friendship 
began  with  our  studies,  and  we  were  early 
united  in  the  closest  intimacy.  We  lived 
together  under  the  same  roof  in  town  and 
country,  as  he  shared  with  me  my  most 
serious  and  my  gayest  hours :  and  where, 
indeed,  could  I  have  foniul  a  more  laith- 
ful  friend,  or  more  agreeable  companion  ? 
In  his  conversation,  and  even  in  his  very 
voice  and  countenance,  there  is  the  most 
amiable  sweetness;  as  at  the  bar  he  dis- 
cov«rs  an  elevated  genius,  an  easy  and 
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harmonious  elocution,  a  clear  and  pene- 
trating apprehension.  He  has  so  happy 
a  turn  for  epistolary  writing*,  that  were 
yon  to  read  his  letters,  you  would  ima- 
gine they  had  been  dictated  by  the  Muses 
themselves.  I  love  him  with  a  more  than 
common  aflection,  and  I  know  he  returns 
it  with  equal  ardour.  Even  in  the  earlier 
part  of  our  lives,  I  warmly  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  doing  him  all  the 
good  oilices  which  then  lay  in  my  power ; 
US  I  have  lately  obtained  for  him  of  the 
emperorf,  the  privilege  granted  to  those 
■who  have  three  children  |.  A  favour 
wdiich  though  Cecsar  very  rarely  bestows, 
and  always  witlj  great  caution,  yet  he 
conferred,  at  my  recjuest,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  it  the  air  and  grace  of 
being  his  own  choice.  The  best  way  of 
shewing  that  I  think  he  deserves  the 
obligations  he  has  already  received  from 
me,  is,  by  adding  more  to  them,  espe- 
cially as  he  always  accepts  my  favours 
with  so  much  gratitude  as  to  merit  far- 
ther. Thus  I  have  given  you  a  faithful 
account  of  Rom  an  us,  and  informed  you 
how  thoroughly  I  have  experienced  his 
■worth,  and  how  much  I  love  him.  Let 
me  intreat  you  to  honour  him  with  your 
patronage  in  away  suitable  to  the  gene- 
rosity ot  your  heart  and  the  eminence  of 
your  station.  But  above  all,  admit  him 
jnto  a  share  of  your  aflection ;  for  though 
you  were  to  confer  upon  him  the  utmost 
you  have  in  your  power  to  bestow,  you 
can  give  him  nothing  so  valuable  as  your 
friendship.  That  you  may  see  he  is 
worthy  of  it,  even  to  the  highest  degree  of 
intimacy,  I  have  sent  you  thisshortsketch 
of  his  character.  I  should  continue  my 
intercessions  in  his  behalf,  but  that  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  love  to  be  pressed,  and  I 
have  already  repeated  them  in  every  line 
of  this  letter;  for  to  shew  a  just  reason 
for  what  one  asks,  is  to  intercede  in  the 
strongest  manner.     .Farewel. 

*  It  appears  from  this  and  some  other  passages 
in  these  letters,  that  the  art  of  epistolary  writing 
was  esteemed  by  tlie  Romans  lu  tlie  number  of 
liberal  and  polite  accomplishments. 

t  Trajan. 

J  By  a  law  passed  A.  U.  7G'2,  it  was  enacted, 
that  whatever  citizen  of  llomi:  li.ul  three  chil- 
dren, should  be  excused  fruin  all  troublesome 
oflices  where  lie  lived.  This  privilege  the  em- 
peror sometimes  extended  to  liioie  who  were  not 
legally  entitled  to  it. 
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LETTER   XIX. 

To  Valerianus. 

ow  goes  on  your  old  estate  at  Mars!  §  ? 
and  how  do  you  approve  of  your 
new  purchase  ?  Has  it  as  many  beauties 
in  your  eye  now,  as  before  you  bought 
it  ?  That  would  be  extraordinary  indeed  I 
for  an  object  in  possession  seldom  retains 
the  same  charms  it  had  in  pursuit.  As 
for  myself,  the  estate  left  me  by  my  mo- 
ther uses  me  but  ill ;  however,  I  value  it 
for  her  sake,  and  am  besides  grown  a 
good  deal  insensible  by  a  long  course  of 
bad  treatment.  Thus,  frequent  com- 
plaints generally  end  at  last  in  being 
ashamed  of  complaining  any  more. 

L  E  T  T  :^  R    XX. 

To  Gallus. 

X7-0U  are  surprised,  it  seems,  that  I  am 
^  so  fond  of  my  Laurentinumjl,  or  (if 
you  like  the  appellation  better)  my  Lau- 
rens: but  you  will  cease  to  wonder,  whea 
I  acxjuaint  you  with  the  beauty  of  the 
villa,  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and 
the  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea-coast. 
It  is  but  seventeen  miles  distant  from 
Rome :  so  that  having  finished  my  affairs 
in  town,  I  can  pass  my  evenings  here 
■without  breaking  in  upon  the  business  of 
the  day.  There  are  two  diflferent  roads  to 
it;  if  you  go  by  that  of  Laurentum,  you 
must  turn  off  at  the  fourteenth  mile- 
stone ;  if  by  Ostia,  at  the  eleventh.  Both 
of  them  are  in  some  parts  sandy,  which 
makes  it  something  heavy  and  tedious  if 
you  travel  in  a  coach,  but  easy  and  plea- 
sant to  those  who  ride.  The  landscape 
on  all  sides  is  extremely  diversified,  the 
prospect  in  some  places  beingconfined  by 
woods,  in  others  extending  over  large 
and  beautiful  meadows,  where  nuiaber- 

§  One  of  the  ancient  ('ivisions.of  Laly,  eom- 
prehending  part  of  what  is  now  calied  the  Far- 
ther Abnizzo. 

11  Pliny  had  no  estate  round  this  seat,  hi* 
whole  posessions  here  being  iueluded  in  this 
house  and  gardens.  It  was  merely  a  winter 
villa,  in  which  he  used  to  spend  some  of  the  cold 
months,  whenever  his  business  admitted  of  his 
absence  from  Rome:  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
liiat  we  (ind  warmth  so  much  considered  in  the 
disposition  of  the  several  apartments,  &c.  And 
indeed  he  seems  to  have  a  principal  view  to  its 
advantages  as  a  winter  house  tlu"OUghout  the 
whole  description  of  it. 
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less  floclis  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle, 
which  the  severity  of  the  winter  has 
drove  from  the  mountains,  fatten  in  the 
vernal  warmth  of  this  rich    pasturage. 
My  villa   is  large  enough  to  afford  all 
conveniences,  without  being  expensive. 
The  porch  before  it   is  plain,   but  not 
mean,  through  which  you  enter  into   a 
portico  in  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  which 
includes  a  small  but  agreeable  area.  This 
afVordsa  very  comniodious  retreat  in  bad 
weather,  not  only  as  it  is  inclosed  with 
windows,  but  particularly  as  it  is  shel- 
tered by  an  extraordinary  projection  of 
the  roof.     From  the  middle  of  this  por- 
tico you  pass  into  an  inward  court  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  from  thence  into  a 
handsome  hall  which  runs  out  towards 
the  sea;  so  that  when  there  is  a  south- 
west wind  it  is  gently  washed  with  the 
waves,  which  spend  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  it.     On   every  side  of  this  hall 
there  are  either  folding-doors  or  windows 
equally  large,  by  which  means  you  have 
a  view  from  the  front  and  the  two  sides, 
as  it  were  of  three  different  seas;  from 
the  back  part  you  see  the  middle  court, 
the  portico,  and  the  area  ;  and  by  another 
view  you  look  through  the  portico  into 
the  porch,  from  whence  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  the  woods  and  mountains 
which  are  seen  at   a  distance.     On  the 
left-hand  of  this  hall,  something  farther 
from  the  sea,  lies  a  large  drawing  room, 
and  beyond  that  a  second  of  a  smaller 
size,  which  has  one  window  to  the  rising, 
and  another  to  the  setting  sun;  this  has 
likewise  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  but  being 
at  a  greater  distance,  is  less  incommoded 
by  it.     The  angle  which  the  projection 
of  the  hall  forms  with  this  drawing  room, 
retains  and  increases  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,    and   hither  my   family  retreat  in 
winter  to  perform  their  exercises.     It  is 
sheltered  from   all  winds  except   those 
which  are  generally  attended  with  clouds, 
sothat  nothing  can  render  this  place  use- 
less, but  what  at  the  same  time  destro^'^s 
the  fair  weather.     Contiguous  to  this,  is 
a  room  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
the  windows  of  which  are  so  placed  as  to 
receive  the  sun  the  whole  day.     In  the 
walls  are  contrived  a  sort  of  cases,  which 
contain   a    collection    of  such    authors 
whose  works  can  never  be  read  too  often. 
J^rom  hence  you  pass  into  a  bed-chamber 
through  a  passage,  which  being  boarded, 
and  suspended  as  it   were  over  a  stove 
which  runs  underneath,  tempers  the  hcut 


which  it  receives  and  conveys  to  all  parts 
ofthisroom.  The  remainder  of  thisside 
of  the  house  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
my  slaves  and  freed  men ;  but,  however, 
most  of  the  a|)artmenrs  in  it  are  neat 
enongli  to  entertain  any  of  n)y  friends, 
who  are  inclined  to  be  my  guests.  In 
the  opposite  wing  is  a  room  ornanjented 
in  a  very  elegant  taste ;  next  to  which  lies 
anol'itr  room,  which,  though  large  for  a 
parlour,  makes  but  a  niodirate  dining- 
room  ;  it  is  exceedingly  warmed  and 
eidightened  not  otdy  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  but  by  their  rellection  from  the 
sea.  Beyond  this  is  a  bed-chamber,  to- 
gether with  its  ante-chamber,  the  height 
of  which  reriders  it  cool  in  summer,  as 
its  being  sheltered  on  all  sides  from  the 
winds,  makes  it  warm  in  winter.  To  this 
apartment  another  of  the  same  sort  is 
joined  by  one  common  wall.  From 
thence  you  enter  into  the  grand  and 
spacious  cooliiig-room'^  belonging  to  tho 
bathsf,  from  the  opposite  walls  of  which 

two 

*  The  principal  use  of  this  room  seems  t» 
have  been  designed  to  prepare  the  bodies  of 
those  who  h:id  been  in  tlio  forujer  room,  for 
tlKtir  )ioing  into  tlie  wanner  air. 

f  The  custom  of  ba'hing  in  hot  water  was 
become  so  habitnal  to  the  Romaus  in  Pliny's 
time,  that  they  eveiy  day  practised  it  before  they 
sat  down  to  eat ;  for  which  reason,  in  the  city, 
the  public  baths  were  extremely  numerous  j  in 
which  Vitruvius  sfives  us  to  understand  there 
were  for  each  sex  three  rooms  for  l)uthiu!j;,  one 
of  cold  water,  one  of  warm,  and  one  still  warm- 
er ;  and  there  were  cells  of  three  de;;rees  of  heat 
for  sweating  :  to  the  before-mentioned  membere 
were  added  others  for  nnointiiis:  and  bodily  exer- 
cises. The  last  thing  they  did  before  they  en- 
tered into  the  dining-room  was  to  balhe;  what 
preceded  their  washing  was  their  exercise  in  the 
spheristerium,  prior  to  which  it  was  their  custona 
to  anoint  thein*!clves.  As  for  their  sweating- 
rooms,  though  they  were  doubtless  in  all  their 
baths,  we  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  used 
but  upon  particular  occasions. 

The  Rqnian  magnifieence  seems  to  have  parti- 
cularly displayed  itself  in  the  article  of  their 
baths.  Seneca,  dating  one  of  his  epistles  from  a 
villa  which  once  belonged  to  the  famous  Scipio 
Africa  mis,  takes  occasion  from  theiice  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
ages,  and  the  luxury  of  his  own  times  in  that 
instance.  By  the  idea  he  gives  of  the  latter, 
th«y  were  works  of  the  highest  splendour  and 
expe\jce.  The  walls  were  composed  of  Alex- 
andrine niarble,  whose  veins  were  polished  anil 
brightenttd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look  like  a 
picture:  the  edges  of  the  basons  were  set  round 
with  a  nmst  valuable  kind  of  stone,  found  in 
Thasius,  one  of  the  Greek  islands,  vane:rated 
with  veins  of  dilVercnt  cqlours,  interspersed  witij 
streaks  of  gold;  the  water  was  conveyed  through 
silvejpipes,  and  fell,  by  s(?veral  different  descents. 
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two  round  basons  project,  large  enough 
to  swim  in.  Contigiions  to  this  is  the 
perfuming- room,  then  the  sweating- 
roon),  and  beyond  tiiat,  the  fnrnace 
which  conveys  the  heat  to  the  baths: 
c»(ijoiiiing  are  two  other  little  hathing- 
roums,  wliich  are  fitted  up  in  an  elegant 
rather  than  costly  manner:  annexed  to 
this  is  a  warm  bath  oF  extraordinary 
workmanship,  wherein  one  may  swim, 
and  have  a  prospect  at  the  same  time  of 
the  sea.  Not  far  from  hence  stands  the 
tennis-court,  which  lies  open  to  the 
warmtli  of  the  afternoon  sun.  From 
thence  you  ascend  a  sort  of  turret,  which 
contains  two  entire  apartments  below; 
as  there  are  the  .mme  number  above,  be- 
sides a  dining-room  which  commands  a 
very  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea  and 
coast,  together  with  the  beautiful  villas 
that  stand  interspersed  upon  it.  At  the 
other  end  is  a  second  turret,  containing  a 
room  which  faces  the  rising  and  setting 
sun.  Behind  this  is  a  large  room  for  a 
repository,  next  t(»  which  is  a  gallery  of 
curiosities,  and  underneath  a  spacious 
dining-room,  where  the  roaring  of  the 
sea,  even  in  a  storm,  is  heard  but  faintly : 
it  looks  upon  the  garden  and  the  gestatio 
wliich  surrounds  the  garden.  The  ges- 
tatio is  encompassed  with  a  box-U-ee 
hedge,  and,  where  that  is  decayed,  with 
rosemary  :  for  the  box  in  those  parts 
which  are  sheltered  by  the  buildings, 
preserves  its  verdure  perfectly  well:  but 
where  by  an  open  situation  it  lies  exposed 
to  the  dashing  of  the  sea-water,  though 
at  a  great  distance,  it  entirely  withers. 
Between  the  garden  and  t  his  gestatio  runs 
a  shady  walk  of  vines,  which  is  so  soft 
that  you  may  walk  bare-foot  upon  it 
without  any  injury.  The  garden  is 
chiefly  planted  with  fig  and  mulberry 
trees,  to  which  this  soil  is  as  favourable 
as  it  is  averse  to  all  others.  In  this  place 
is  a  banqueting-room,  which,  though  it 
stands  remote  from  the  sea,  enjovs  how- 
ever a  prospect  nothing  inferior  to  that 
view;  two  apartments  run  round  tha 
back  part  of  it,  whose  windows  look 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  villa,  and  into 
a  very  pleasant  kitchen-garden.  From 
hence  an  inclosed  portico  *  extends  itself, 
which  by  its  grandeur  you  might  take 

in  beautiful  cascades.  The  floors  were  inlaid 
witli  precious  gems,  and  an  intermixture  of 
statues  and  colonnade.^  contribiitwi  to  throw  an 
air  of  elegance  and  grandeur  upon  the  whole. 

*  These  iiiclosed  porticos  dilVered   no  other- 
wise froin  our  present  galleries,  than  that  tiiey 


for  a  public  one ;  it  has  a  range  of  win- 
dows on  each  side,  but  on  that  which 
looks  towards  the  sea,  they  are  donblft 
the  number  of  those  next  the  garden. 
When  the  weather  is  fair  and  serene, 
these  are  all  thrown  open;  but  if  it 
blows,  those  on  the  side  the  wind  sits  are 
shut,  while  the  others  remain  unclosed 
without  any  inconvenience.  Before  this 
])ortico  lies  a  terrace  perfumed  with  vio- 
lets, and  warmed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  from  the;  portico,  which  as  it  retains 
the  rays,  so  it  keeps  oil'  the  north-east 
wind  ;  and  it  is  as  warm  on  this  side  as 
it  is  cool  on  the  opposite;  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  a  defence  against  the  south- 
west; and  thus,  in  short,  by  means  of 
its  several  sitles,  breaks  the  force  of  the 
winds  from  what  point  soever  they  blow. 
These  are  some  of  the  winter  advantages 
of  this  agreeable  situation,  which  how- 
ever are  still  more  considerable  in  sum- 
mer; (or  at  that  season  it  throws  a  shade 
upon  the  terrace  during  all  the  forenoon, 
as  it  defends  the  gestatio,  and  that  part  of 
the  garden  \s  hich  lies  contiguous  to  it, 
from  the  afternoon  sun,  and  casts  a 
greater  or  less  shade,  as  the  day  either  in- 
creases or  decreases;  but  the  portico  it- 
self is  then  coolest  when  the  sun  is  most 
scorching,  that  is,  wlien  its  rays  fall  di- 
rectl}^  upon  the  roof.  To  these  advan- 
tages I  innst  not  forget  to  add,  that  by 
swtting  open  the  windows,  the  western 
breezes  have  a  free  draught,  and  by  that 
means  the  inclosed  air  is  prevented  from 
stagnation.  On  the  upper  end  of  the 
terrace  and  portico  stands  a  detached 
building  in  the  garden,  which  I  call  my 
favourite;  and  in  truth  I  am  extremely 
fond  of  it,  as  I  erected  it  myself.  It  con- 
tains a  very  warm  winter  room,  one  side 
of  which  looks  upon  the  terrace,  the 
other  has  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  both  lie 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Through  the  fold- 
ing-doors you  see  the  opposite  chamber, 
and  from  the  window  is  a  prospectof  the 
inclosed  portico.  On  that  side  next  the 
sea,  and  opposite  to  the  middle  wall, 
.stands  a  little  elegantretired  closet,  which, 
by  means  of  glass  doors  and  a  curtain,  is 
either  laid  into  the  adjoining  room,  or  se- 
parated from  it.  It  contains  a  couch  and 
two  chairs:  as  you  lie  upon  this  couch, 
from  the  feet  you  have  a  prospect  of  the 
sea;  if  you  look  behind,  you  see  the 
neighbouring  villas;  and  from  tjie  head 

had  pillars  in  them :  the  use  of  this  room   w.is 
fpr  walking. 
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yon  have  a  view  of  the  woods:  these 
threeviewsmaybescen  eitherrlistinctly* 
from  so  many  (liflerent  windows  in  the 
room,  or  blended  together  in  one  con- 
fused prospect.  Adjoining  to  this,  is  a 
ied-chamber,  which  neither  tlie  voice  of 
the  servants,  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  nor 
even  the  roaring  of  a  tempest,  can  reach, 
nor  lightning  nor  the  day  itscilf  can  pe- 
netrate it,  unless  you  open  the  windows. 
This  profound  trancjuillity  is  occasioned 
by  a  pa'ssage,  which  divides  the  wall  of 
this  chamber  from  that  of  the  garden, 
and  thus  by  means  of  that  void  inter- 
vening space  every  noise  is  drowned. 
Annexed  to  this  is  a  small  stove-room, 
which  by  opening  a  little  window  warms 
the  bed-diamber  to  the  degree  of  heat 
required.  Beyond  this  lies  a  chamber 
and  ante-chamber,  which  enjoys  the  sun, 
though  obliquely  indeed,  from  the  time 
it  rises  till  the  afternoon.  When  I  retire 
to  this  garden  apartment  I  fancy  myself 
a  hundred  miles  from  my  own  house,  and 
take  particular  pleasure  in  it  at  the  feast 
oftl>e  Saturnaliaf,  when,  by  the  licence 
«f  that  season  of  joy,  every  other  part  of 
iny  villa  resounds  with  the  mirth  of  my 
domestics:  thus  I  neither  interrupt  their 
riiversions,  nor  they  my  studies.  Among 
the  pleasures  and  conveniencies  of  this 
situation  there  is  one  disadvantage,  and 
that  is  the  want  of  a  running  stream ;  but 
this  defect  is  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  wells,  or  rather  I  should  call  them 
springs,  for  they  rise  very  near  the  sur- 
face. And  indeed  the  quality  of  this 
coast  is  pretty  remarkable;  for  in  what 
part  soever  you  dig,  you  meet,  upon  the 
first  turning  up  of  the  ground,  with  a 
spring  of  pure  water,  not  in  the  least  salt, 
Though  so  near  the  sea.  The  neighbour- 
ing forests  aflbrd  an  abundant  supply  of 
fuel ;  as  every  other  convenience  of  life 
may  be  had  from  Ostia:  to  a  moderate 
man,  indeed,  even  the  next  village  (be- 
tween which  and  my  house  there  is  only 
•ne  villa)  would  furnish  all  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.     In  that  little  place 

*  It  must  have  been  from  the  middle  of  the 
room  that  he  ooulcl  sec  all  these  prospci-ts  sepa- 
rate and  flistinct,  wliieh  upon  a  near  approach 
to  any  prirticular  window  must  have  appeared 
mtermingkd. 

+  A  feast  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Saturn, 
'vhich  began  on  the  I9th  of  Deceuihcr,  and  con- 
t'.uicd,  as  Fonie  say,  for  seven  days.  It  was  a 
tiiiio  of  freneral  rtj'iioini:;  partirtdaily  among 
the  'laves,  who  had  at  this  season  the  jxivilegc 
01  Irtatinj;  tlu  ir  piasters  with  great  fret'dom. 


there  are  no  less  than  three  public  baths; 
which  is  a  great  convenience  if  it  happens 
that  my  friends  come  in  unexpectedly, 
or  make  too  short  a  stay  to  allow  time  for 
preparing  my  own.  The  whole  coast  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  the  joining  or 
detached  villas  that  are  spread  upon  it, 
which,  whether  you  view  them  frotn  the 
sea  or  the  shore,  have  a  n>uch  more  agree- 
able ellcct  than  if  it  was  crowded  with 
towns.  It  is  sometimes,  after  a  long  calm, 
good  tr;ivelling  upon  the  coast,  though  in 
general,  b3'the  storms  driving  the  waves 
upon  it,  it  is  rough  and  uneven.  I  can- 
not boast  that  our  sea  jiroduces  any  very 
extraordinary  fish;  however,  it  supplies 
us  with  exceeding  fine  soals  an<l  prawns  : 
but  as  to  provisions  of  other  kinds,  my 
villa  pretends  to  excel  even  inland  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  milk,  for  thither  the 
cattle  come  from  the  meadows  in  great 
numbers  in  pursuit  of  shade  and  water. 
Tell  me  now,  have  I  not  just  cause  to 
bestow  my  time  and  my  affection  upon 
this  delightful  retreat?  Surely  you  are 
unreasonably  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  town,  if  you  have  no  inclination  to 
take  a  view  of  it ;  as  I  nmch  wish  you 
bad,  that  to  so  many  charms  with  which 
my  favourite  villa  abounds,  it  might  have 
the  very  considerable  addition  of  your 
presence  to  recommend  it.     I'arewel. 

LETTER  XXI. 
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To  Mauriciis. 

■HAT  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  the  office  you  have  enjoined 
me,  of  chusing  a  proper  tutor  for  your 
nephews?  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
revisiting  the  scene  of  my  education,  and 
of  turning  back  again  to  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  my  life.  1  take  my  t^eat,  as  for- 
merly, among  the  young  lads,  and  have 
the  pleasure  toexperience  the  respect  my 
character  in  eloquence  meets  with  t>om 
thera.  I  lately  came  in  upon  them  while 
they  were  warmly  declaiming  before  a 
very  full  audicrvce  of  persons  of  the  first 
rank;  the  moment  I  appeared,  they  wert- 
silent.  I  mention  this  for  their  honour, 
rather  than  my  own;  and  to  let  you  see 
the  just  hopes  you  may  conceive  of 
placing  your  nephews  here  to  their  ad- 
vantage. I  purpose  to  hear  all  the  seve- 
ral professors  ;  and  when  I  have  done  so, 
I  shall  write  you  sucli  an  account  of  them 
as  will  enable  you  (as  far  as  a  letter  can) 

to 
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ko  judcfe  of  llieii*  respective  abilities, 
he  faithful  execution  of  this  important 
Commission  is  what  I  owe  to  the  friend- 
ship that  subsists  betvA'Ccn  us,  and  to  the 
iiemorj'^  of  vour  brother.  Nothing  cer- 
laiiily  is  more  your  concern,  than  that  his 
ihiUiren  (I  wouUl  have  said  yours,  but 
that  I  know  you  now  look  upon  them 
ivcn  with  more  tenderness  than  your 
>wn)  mav  be  found  worthy  of  such  a  fa- 
ther, and  such  an  uncle;  and  I  should 
lave  claimed  a  part  in  that  care,  though 
^you  had  not  required  it  of  rae.  I  am 
sensible,  in  choosing  a  preceptor,  I  shall 
draw  upon  me  the  displeasure  of  all  the 
rest  of  that  profession  :  but  when  the  in- 
terest of  these  young  men  is  concerned,  I 
esteem  it  my  duty  to  hazard  the  displea- 
sure, or  even  eumitv,  of  any  man  with 
as  much  resolution  as  a  parent  would  for 
his  own  children.     Farewel 

LETTER    XXII. 

To  Cereal  is. 

"xrov  advise  me  to  read  ray  late  speech 
^  before  an  assembly  of  my  friends.  I 
slsalldo  so,  since  it  is  agreeable  to  your 
opinion,  though  I  have  many  scruples 
about  it-  Compositions  of  this  kind  lose, 
I  well  know,  all  their  fire  and  force,  and 
even  almost  their  very  name,  by  a  plain 
recital.  It  is  the  sciemnity  of  the  tribu- 
nal, the  concourse  of  one's  friends,  the 
expectation  of  the  success,  the  emulation 
between  the  several  orators  concerned, 
the  difierent  parties  formed  amongst  the 
audience  in  their  favour;  in  a  word,  it  is 
the  air,  the  motion*,  the  attitude  of  the 
speaker,  with  all  the  corresponding  ges-  , 
tares  of  his  body,  which  conspire  to  give 
a  spirit  and  grace  to  what  he  delivers. 
Hence  those  who  sit  W'hen  they  plead, 
(though  they  have  most  of  the  other  ad- 
vantages I  just  now  mentioned,  yet,  from 
thatsingle  circumstance,  weaken  and  de- 
press the  whole  force  of  their  eloquence. 
The  eyes  and  bands  of  the  reader,  those 
iifj'portant  instances  of  graceful  elocu- 
tion, being  engaged,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
hearer  grows  languid  while  he  has  none 
of  those  awakening  charms  to  excite  and 
engage  his  attention.  To  these  general 
considerations  I  must  add  this  particular 

*  Some  of  the  Roman  orators  were  as  much 
too  velieuient  in  tlieir  action,  as  those  of  our 
own  coiuitry  are  too  calm  and  spiritless.  In  the 
violence  of  their  elocution  they  not  only  used  all 
the  wannth  of  gesture,  but  actually  walked  back- 
wards and  I'o.wards. 


disadvantageous  circumstance,  which  at- 
tends the  speech  in  question,  that  it  is 
chiefly  of  thu  argumentative  kind  ;  and 
it  is  natural  for  an  author  to  suspect,  that 
what  he  wrote  with  labour  will  not  be 
read  with  pleasure.  For  who  is  there  so 
miprejudiced  as  not  to  prefer  the  flowing 
and  florid  oration,  to  one  in  this  close  and 
unornamented  style  ?  It  is  very  unreason- 
able there  should  bcanv  difl'erence;  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  the  judges  generally  ex- 
pect one  manner  of  pleading,  and  the 
audience  another;  whereas  in  truth  an 
auditor  ought  to  be  affected  only  with 
those  things  which  would  strike  him, 
were  he  in  the  place  of  the  judge.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  possible  the  objections 
which  lie  against  this  piece  may  be  got 
over,  in  consideration  of  thf  novelty  it 
has  to  recommend  it;  the  novelty  I  mean 
with  respect  to  us,  for  the  (ireek  orators 
have  a  method,  though  upon  a  different 
occasion,  not  altogether  unlike  what  I 
made  use  of.  They,  when  they  would 
throw  out  a  law,  as  contrary  to  some 
former  one  unrepealed,  argue  by  com- 
paring those  laws  together;  sol,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
crime,  which  I  was  insisting  upon  as 
falling  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  law  relating  to  public  extortions,  was 
agreeable  not  only  to  that,  but  likewise  to 
other  laws  of  the  same  nature.  Those 
who  are  not  conversant  in  the  laws  of 
their  country,  can  have  no  taste  for  rea- 
sonings of  this  kind  ;  but  those  who  are, 
ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  pleased 
with  them.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore, 
-  if  you  persist  in  my  reciting  it,  to  collect 
'  a  judicious  audience.  But  before  you  de- 
termine this  point,  I  intreat  you  tho- 
roughly to  weigh  the  difficulties  I  have 
laid  before  you,  and  then  decide  as  reason 
shall  direct;  for  it  is  reason  that  must 
justify  you  :  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands will  be  a  sufficient  apology   for 

nic.     Farewel. 

•f 

LETTER    XXm. 

To  Calvisius. 

T  NEVER  spent  my  time  more  agreeably, 
I  think,  than  I  did  lately  with  Spurin- 
na.  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  unin- 
terrupted regularity  of  his  way  of  life, 
that  if  ever  I  should  arrive  at  old  age, 
there  is  no  man  whom  I  would  sooner 
choose  for  my  model.  I  look  upon  order 
in   human   actions,    especially   at  that 

advanced 
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advanced  period,  \vitli  the  same  sort  of 
})lcasurc  as  I  holiold  the  settled  course  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  youth,  indeed, 
there  is  a  certain  irregularity  and  agita-. 
tion  by  no  means  unbecoming;  but  in 
age,  when  business  is  unseasonable,  and 
ambition  indecent,  all  should  be  calm 
and  uniform.  This  rule  Spurinna  religi- 
ously pursues  throughout  his  whole  con- 
duct. Even  in  those  transactions  which 
one  might  call  minute  and  inconsitlerable 
did  they  not  occur  every  day,  he  observes 
■A  certain  periodical  season  and  method. 
The  first  part  of  the  morning  he  devotes 
to  study;  at  eight  he  dresses  and  walks 
about  three  miles,  in  which  he  enjoys  at 
once  contemplation  arid  exercise.  At  his 
retur;i,  if  he  has  any  friends  with  him  in 
his  house,  he  enters  upon  some  polite  and 
useful  topic  of  conversation;  if  he  is 
alone,  somebodv'  reads  to  him;  and  some- 
times too  when  he  is  not,  if  it  is  agrce- 
nble  to  bis  company.  When  this  is  over 
he  reposes  himself, and  thera  again  either 
takes  up  a  book,  or  falls  intosbme  dis- 
course even  rnore  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. He  afterwards  takes  the  air 
in  his  chariot,  either  with  his  wife  (who 
is  a  lady  of  uncommon  merit)  or  with 
some  friend:  a  happiness  which  lately 
■was  mine  ! — How  agreeable,  how  nobfe 
is  the  enjoyment  of  him  in  that  hour  of 
privacy!  You  would  fancy  you  were 
hearing  some  worthy  of  ancient  times, 
inflaming  your  breast  with  the  most  he- 
roicexamples,  and  instructing  your  mind 
with  the  most  exalted  ])recepts  ;  which 
yet  he  delivers  with  so  modest  an  air 
that  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of 
dictating  in  his  conversation.  When  he 
has  thus  taken  a  tour  of  about  seven 
miles,  he  gets  out  of  his  chariot  and 
walks  a  mile  more,  after  which  lie  returns 
home,  and  either  reposes  hiinself,  or  re- 
tires to  his  study.  He  has  an  excellent 
taste  for  poetry,  and  com|)oscs  in  the  lyric 
manner,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
great  judgment.  It  is  surprising  what 
an  case  and  spirit  of  gaiety  runs  through 
his  verses,  which  the  merit  of  the  author 
renders  still  more  valuable.  When  the 
baths  are  ready,  which  in  winter  is  about 
three  o'clock,  and  in  summer  about  two, 
he  undresses  himself;  and  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  no  wind,  he  walks  for  some 
time  in  the  sun.  After  this  he  plays  a 
considerable  time  at  tennis  ;  for  l)y'this 
sort  of  exercise  too,  he  combats  the  ellects 
•f  old  age.    When  he  has  bathed,  he 


throws  hiinself  upon  his  couch  till  supper 
time*,  and  in  the  meanwhile  some  agree- 
able and  entertaining  author  is  read  to 
him.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  rest,  liis  friends 
are  at  full  liberty  to  partake;  or  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  any  other  manner 
more  suitable  to  their  taste.  You  sit  down 
to  an  elegant  yet  frugal  repast,  which 
is  served  up  in  pure  and  antique  plate. 
He  has  likewise  a  coniplete  equipage  for 
his  side-board,  in  Corinthian  metal  f, 
which  is  his  pleasure,  not  his  passion.  At 
his  table  he  is  frequently  entertained  with 
comedians,  that  even  his  very  anmse- 
ments  may  be  seasoned  with  good  sense  ; 
and  though  he  continues  there,  even  in 
summer,  till  the  night  is  something  ad- 
vanced, yet  he  prolongs  the  feast  with  so 
much  affability  and  politeness,  that  none 
of  his  guests  ever  think  it  tedious.  By 
this  me,»hod  of  living  he  has  preserved 
all  his  senses  entire,  and  his  body  active 
and  vigorous  to  his  seventy-eighth  j'ear, 
without  discovering  any  appearance  of 
old  age,  but  the  wisdom.  This  is  a  sort 
of  life  which  I  ardently  aspire  after;  as 
I  purpose  to  enjoy  it,  when  I  shall  arrite 
at  those  years  which  will  justify  a  retreat 
from  business.  In  the  mean  while  I  am 
embarrassed  with  a  thousand  affairs,  iu 
which  Spurinna  is  at  once  my  support 
and  my  example.  As  long  as  it  became 
him  he  entered  into  all  the  duties  of  pub- 
lic life.  It  was  by  passing  through  the 
various  ofiices  of  the  state,  by  governing 
of  provinces,  and  by  indefatigable  toil, 
that  he  merited  the  repose  he  now  enjoys. 
I  propose  to  myself  the  same  course  and 
the  same  end  ;  and  I  give  it  to  you  under 
my  hand  that  I  do  so.  If  an  ill-timed 
anibiiion  should  carry  me  beyond  it,  pro- 
duce this  letter  against  me,  and  condemn 
me  to  repose,  whenever  I  can  enjoy  it 
without  being  reproached  with  indolence. 
Farewel. 

*  This  was  the  principal  nical  aiijoi);j  tlic  Ro- 
mnns,  at  which  all  tlieir  leasts  a!i<l  invitations 
were  niailc;  they  usually  bejtan  it  about  their 
niiitli  hour,  aiiswerinir  pretty  nearly  to  our  tlirce 
o'i;lock  in  the  afternoon.  But  as  .S|)urinua,  we 
find,  did  not  enter  upon  the  exercises  which  al-' 
ways  preceded  this  meal  till  the  eiirlith  or  ninth 
liour,  if  we  allow  about  three  hours  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  could  not  sit  down  to  table  till  towards 
six  or  seven  o'clock. 

f  This  metal,  whatever  it  was  composed  of 
(for  that  point  is  by  no  means  clear),  wa>  so  hifjh- 
ly  esteemed  among  the  ancients,  that  they  pi'i- 
ferreU  jt  even  to  gold. 
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LETTER     XXIV. 

To  HispMlla. 

T  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  my 
love  or  esteem  were  greater  for  that 
wise  and  excellent  man  your  father :  but 
this  is  most  certain,  that  in  respect  to  his 
memory  and  your  virtues,  1  have  the  teu- 
derest  value  for  you.     Can  I  fail  then  to 
wish  (as  I  shall  by  every  means  in  my 
power  endeavour)   that   your   son   may 
copy  the  virtues  of  both  his  grandfathers, 
particularly  his  maternal  ?  as  indeed  his 
father  and  his  uncle  will  furnish  him  also 
with  veiy  illustrious  examples.  The  surest 
method  to  train  him  up  in  the  steps  of 
these  valuable  men,  is  early  to  season  his 
mind  with   polite   learning   and    useful 
knowledge;  and  it  is  of  the  last  conse- 
quence from  whom  he  receives  these  in- 
structions.   Hitherto  he  has  had  his  edu- 
cation under  your  e\'e,  and  in  your  house, 
where  he  is  exposed  to  few,  I  should  ra- 
ther say  to  no  wrong  impressions.     But 
he   is  now  of  an  age  to  be  sent  from 
home,  and  it  is  time  to  place  him  with 
some  professor  of  rhetoric;  of  whose  dis- 
cipline and  method,    but  above   all,  of 
whose  morals,  you  ma}'^  be  well  satisfied. 
Among  the  many  advantages  for  which 
this  amiable  youth  is  indebted  to  nature 
and  fortune,  he  has  that  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful person :  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
this  loose  and  slippery  age,  to  find  out 
one  who  will  not  only  be  his  tutor,  but 
his  guardian  and  liis  guide.     I  will  ven- 
ture to  recommend  Julius  Genitor  to  you 
under  that  character.    I  love  him,  I  con- 
fess, extremely :   but  my  affection  does 
by  no  means  prejudice  my  judgment;  on 
the  contrary  it  is,  in  trvith,  the  ellcct  of 
it.     His  behaviour  is  grave,  and  his  mo- 
rals irreproachable ;  perhaps  something 
too  severe   and  rigid  for  the  libertine 
manners  of  these  times.     His  qualifica- 
tions in  his  profession  you   may   learn 
from  many  others;   for  the  art  of  elo- 
quence, as  it  is  open  to  all  the  world,  is 
soon  discovered;  but  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  lie  more  concealed,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  common  observation;  and  it  is 
on  (hat  side  I  undertake  to  be  answerable 
for  my  friend.     Your  son  will  hear  no- 
thing from  this  worthy  man,  but  what 
\i\'ill  be  for  his  advantage  to  know,  nor 
karn  any  thing  of  which  it  would  be 
happier  he  should  be  ignorant.    He  will 
repruscut  to  him  as  ofteio^  and  with  a» 


much  zeal  as  you  or  I  should,  the  virtues 
of  his  family,  and  what  a  glorious  weight 
of  characters  he  has  to  support.  Yon 
will  not  hesitate  then  to  place  him  with 
a  tutor,  whose  first  care  will  be  to  form 
his  maimers,  and  afterwards  to  instruct 
him  in  eloquence ;  an  attainment  ill  ac- 
quired if  with  the  neglect  of  moral  im» 
provements.     Farewel. 

LETTER    XXV. 
To  Macer. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  find  you  are  m 
great  an  admirer  of  my  uncle's  works, 
us  to  wish  to  have  a  complete  collection 
of  tliem,  and  for  that  purpose  desire  me 
to  send  you  an  account  of  all  the  treatises 
he  vrrote.  I  will  point  them  out  to  you 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed; for  however  immaterial  that  may 
seem,  it  is  a  sort  of  information  not  at  all 
unacceptable  to  men  of  letters.  The 
first  book  he  published  was,  a  treatise 
concerning  The  Art  of  using  the  Javelin 
on  Horseback :  this  he  wrote  when  we 
commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  and  it  is 
drawn  up  with  great  accuracy  and  judg- 
ment. The  Life  of  Pomponius  Secundus, 
in  two  volumes :  Pomponius  had  a  very 
great  affectioi)  for  him,  and  he  thought 
he  owed  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 
The  Historj'  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  in 
twenty  books;  in  which  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  battles  we  were  engaged 
in  against  that  nation.  A  dream  which 
he  had  when  he  served  in  the  army  in 
Germany,  first  suggested  to  him  the  de- 
sign of  this  work.  He  imagined  that 
Drusus  Nero  (who  extended  his  conquests 
very  far  into  that  country,  and  there  lost 
his  lift')  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  conjured  him  not  to  sufter  his  me- 
mory to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  He  has 
left  us  likewise  A  Treatise  upon  Elo- 
quence, divided  into  six  volumes.  In 
this  work  he  takes  the  orator  from  his 
cradle,  and  leads  him  on  till  he  has  car- 
ried hi  in  up  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection in  this  art.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
times  made  it  dangerous  to  eiigage  in 
studies  of  a  more  free  and  elevated  spirit, 
he  published  a  piece  of  criticism  in  eight 
books,  concerning  ambiguity  in  expres- 
sion. He  lias  completed  the  history 
which  Aufidius  Bassus  left  unfinished,  and 
has  added  to  it  thirty  books.  And  lastly, 
he  has  left  thirty-seven  books  upon  the 
subject  of  Natm-al  History ;  this  is  a  work 
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of  great  compass  and  learning,  and  almost 
as  full  of  variety  as  Nature  herself.  You 
will  wonder  how  a  man  so  engaged  as  he 
was,  could  find  time  to  compose  such  a 
number  of  books,  and  some  of  lliem  too 
upon  abstruse  subjects.  But  your  surprise 
will  rise  still  higher  when  you  hear,  that 
for  some  time  he  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate,  that  he  died  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year:  that  from  the  time  of 
his  quitting  the  bar  to  his  death,  he  was 
employed  in  the  execution  of  the  highest 
posts,  and  in  the  service  of  his  prince. 
But  he  had  a  quick  apprehension,  joined 
to  unwearied  application.  In  summer  he 
always  began  his  studies  as  soon  as  it  was 
night*,  ill  winter  generally  one  in  the 
morning,  but  never  later  than  two,  and 
«ften  at  midnight.  No  man  ever  spent 
less  time  in  bed,  insomuch  that  he  would 
sometimes,  without  retiring  from  his 
books,  take  a  short  sleep,  and  then  pur- 
sue his  studies.  Before  day-break  he  used 
to  wait  upon  Vespasian  ;  who  likewise 
chose  that  season  to  transact  business. 
When  he  had  finished  the  affairs  which 
that  emperor  committed  to  his  charge, 
he  returned  home  again  to  his  studies. 
After  a  short  and  light  repast  at  noon 
(agreeably  to  the  good  old  custom  of  our 
ancestors),  he  would  frcquentU'  in  the 
summer,  if  he  was  disengaged  from  busi- 
ness, repose  himself  in  the  sun;  during 
which  time  some  author  was  read  to  him, 
from  whence  he  made  extracts  and  obser- 
vations, as  indeed  this  was  his  constant 
method  whatever  book  he  read;  for  it 
was  a  maxim  of  his,  that  "  no  book 
"  was  so  bad,  but  something  might  be 
"  learned  from  it."  When  this  was  over, 
he  generall}'  went  into  the  cold  bath, 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  it,  just  took 
a  slight  refreshment,  and  then  reposed 
himself  for  alittlewhile.  Thus,  as  if  it  had 

*  The  distribution  of  time  among  tlie  Romans 
was  extremely  different  from  the  method  in  use 
amongit  us.  They  measured  the  night  into  four 
equal  parts,  which  they  called  -jL-atchfi,  each  con- 
taining the  space  of  tiiiee  hours  j  and  part  of  these 
they  devoted  cither  to  the  pleasuresof  tlie  table  or 
to  study.  The  natural  daylhcy  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  the  first  beginning  with  sun-rise,  and  the 
last  ending  with  sun-set :  by  wliich  means  their 
jbours  were  of  unequal  length,  varj'ing  according 
to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  time 
for  business  began  with  sua-rise,  and  continued 
tfl  the  fifth  hour,  being  that  of  ditmer,  v.hirh 
with  ti'.em  was  only  a  sliglit  repast.  From  thence 
to  the  8e^■enth  hour  was  a  time  of  repose :  a  cus- 
tom which  Still  prevails  in  Italy.  The  eighth 
bour  was  employed  in  bodily  exercises ;  after 
which  they  constantly  )>atb«4j  auti  &0U1  thence 
went  t«  supper. 


been  a  new  day,  he  Immediately  resumed 
his  studies  till  supper  time,  when  a  book 
was  again  read  to  him,  upon  which  he 
would  make  some  iiusty  remarks.  I  re- 
member once  his  reader  having  pronoun- 
ced a  word  wrong,  somebody  at  the  table 
made  liim  repeat  it  again:  upon  which 
my  uncle  asked  his  friend  if  he  understood 
it"?  Who  replying,  "Yes;"  "Why 
"  then,"  said  he,  "  would  you  make 
"  him  go  back  again  ?  We  have  lost  by 
"  this  interruption  above  ten  lines;"  so 
covetous  was  this  great  man  of  time !  In 
summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by 
day-light,  and  in  winter  as  soon  as  it  wa.s 
dark;  and  this  was  an  invariable  law 
with  him.  Such  was  his  manner  of  life- 
amidstthe  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town  ; 
but  in  the  country  his  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  study  without  intermission,  ex- 
cepting only  when  he  bathed.  But  in 
this  exception  I  include  no  more  than  the 
time  he  was  actually  in  the  bath  ;  for  all 
the  while  he  was  rubbed  and  wiped,  he 
was  employed  either  in  hearing  some 
book  read  to  him,  or  in  dictating  himself. 
In  his  journeys  he  lost  no  time  from  his 
studies,  but  his  mind  at  those  seasons  be- 
ing disengaged  from  all  other  thoughts, 
applied  itselfwholly  to  that  single  pursuit. 
A  secretary  f  constantly  attended  him  in 
his  chariot,  who,  in  the  winter,  wore  a 
particular  sort  of  warm  gloves,  that  tho 
sharpness  of  the  weather  might  not  occa- 
sion any  interruption  to  his  studies;  and 
for  the  same  reason  my  uncle  always  used 
a  chair  in  Rome.  I  remember  he  once 
reproved  me  for  walking:  "You  might," 
says  he,  "emploj'  those  hours  to  more  ad- 
"  vantajje  ; "  for  he  thought  all  was  time 
lost  that  was  not  given  to  study.  By 
this  extraordinary  application  he  found 
time  to  write  so  many  volumes,  besides 
one  hundred  and  sixty  which  he  left  me, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  common-place, 
wrote  on  both  sides  in  a  very  small  cha- 
racter; so  that  one  might  fairly  reckon 
the  number  considerably,  more.  I  have 
heard  him  say,  when  he  was  comptroller 
of  the  revenue  in  Spain,  Largius  Licinius 
oflered  him  four  hundred  thousand  sas- 
tercesj  for  these  manuscripts;  and  yet 
they  were  not  then  quite  so  numerous. 
When  you  reflect  upon  the  books  he  has 
read,  and  the  volumes  he  has  wrote,  are 


•J-  The  woid  in  the  original  implies  a  persoa 
who  wrote  short-hand ;  an  art  which  the  Ro- 
mans carried  to  its  highest  perfection. 

\  About  3C00/.  of  our  money. 
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you  not  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  never 
was  engaged  in  the  aflaiis  of  tlie  public, 
or  the  service  of  his  prince?  On  the  other 
hand,  vvhen  you  are  informed  how  inde- 
fatigable he  was  in  his  studies,  are  not 
you  disposed  to  wonder  that  he  read  and 
wrote  no  more?  For,  on  one  side,  wliat 
obstacles  would  not  the  business  of  a  court 
throw  in  his  way?  And  on  the  other, 
what  is  it  that  such  intense  application 
might  not  perform  ?  I  cannot  but  smile, 
therefore,  when  I  hear  myself  called  a 
studious  man,  who  in  comparison  to  him 
am  a  mere  loiterer.  But  why  do  I  men- 
tion myself,  who  am  diverted  from  these 
pursuits  by  numberless  afl'airs  both  pub- 
lic and  private?  Even  they  whose  whole 
lives  are  engaged  in  study,  must  blush 
when  placed  in  the  same  view  with  him. 
I  have  run  out  my  letter,  I  peixeive,  be- 
yond the  extent  I  at  first  designed,  which 
was  only  to  inform  you,  as  you  desired, 
what  treatises  he  has  left  behind  him. 
But  I  trust  this  will  not  be  less  acceptable 
to  you  than  the  books  themselves,  as  it 
may  possibly  not  only  raise  your  curio- 
sity to  read  his  works,  but  your  emula- 
tion to  copy  his  example  by  some  at- 
tempts of  the  same  nature,    Far^wel. 

LETTER    XXVL 

To  Severus. 

1HAVE  lately  purchased  with  a  legacy 
that  was  left  me,  a  statue  of  Corin- 
thian brass.  It  is  small  indeed,  but  well 
executed,  at  least  if  I  have  any  judge- 
ment; which  most  certainly  in  nratters 
of  this  sort,  as  perhaps  in  all  others,  is 
extremely  defective.  However,  1  think  I 
have  a  taste  to  discover  the  beauties  of 
this  figure:  as  it  is  naked,  the  faults,  if 
there  be  any,  as  well  as  the  perfections, 
are  more  observable.  It  represents  an  old 
man  in  a  standing  posture.  The  bones, 
the  muscles,  the  veins,  and  wrinkles,  are 
so  strangely  expressed,  that  you  would 
imagine  the  figure  to  be  animated.  The 
character  is  well  preserved  throughout 
every  part  of  the  body:  the  hair  is  thin, 
the  forehead  broad,  the  face  shrivelled, 
the  throat  lank,  the  arms  languid,  the 
breast  fallen,  and  the  belly  sunk ;  as  the 
whole  turn  and  air  of  the  figure  behind 
is  expressive  of  old  age.  It  appears  to  be 
antique,  from  the  colour  of  the  brass.  In 
short,  it  is  a  performance  so  highly  fi- 
nished as  to  merit  the  attention  of  the 
most  curious,  and  to  aflbrd,  at  the  same 


time,  pleasure  to  the  most  common  ob- 
server: and  this  induced  me,  who  am  a 
mere  novice  in  this  art,  to  buy  it.  But  I 
did  so,  not  with  any  intent  of  placing  it 
in  my  own  house  (tori  have  yet  nothing 
of  that  kind  there),  but  with  a  design  of 
fixing  it  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  my 
native  province,  perhaps  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  :  for  it  is  a  present  well  worthy 
of  a  temple  and  a  god.  I  desire  therefore 
you  would,  with  that  care  with  which 
you  always  execute  my  requests,  give 
immediate  orders  for  a  pedestal  to  be 
made  for  it.  I  leave  the  choice  of  the 
marble  to  you,  but  let  my  name  be  en- 
graven upon  it,  and,  if  you  think  proper, 
my  titles.  I  will  send  the  statue  by  the 
first  opportunity  ;  or  possibly  (which  1 
am  sure  you  will  like  better)  I  may  bring 
it  myself;  for  I  intend,  if  I  can  find  lei- 
sure, to  make  an  excursion  to  you.  This 
is  a  piece  of  news  which  1  know  you  will 
rejoice  to  hear ;  but  you  will  soou  change 
your  countenance  when  I  tell  you,  my 
visit  will  be  only  for  a  few  days;  for  the 
same  business  that  now  detains  me  here, 
will  pieveut  my  making  a  longer  stay. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    XXVIL 
To  Trunqidllus. 

rpHE  obliging  manner  in  which  you 
•*■  desire  me  to  confer  the  military  tri- 
bunate upon  your  relation,  which  I  had, 
obtained  of  the  most  illustrious*  Neratius 
!Marcelius  for  yourself,  is  agreeable  to 
that  respect  with  which  you  always  treat 
me.  As  it  would  have  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  seen  you  in  that  post,  s» 
it  will  not  be  less  acceptable  to  me  to 
have  it  bestowed  upon  one  whom  you  re- 
commend. For  hardly,  I  think,  would 
it  be  consistent  to  wish  a  man  advanced 
to  honours,  and  yet  envy  him  a  title  far 
nobler  than  any  other  he  can  receive, 
even  that  of  a  generous  and  an  alFec- 
tionate  relation.  To  deserve  and  to  grant 
favours,  is  the  fairest  point  of  view  iu 
which  we  can  be  placed  ;  and  this  ami- 
able character  will  be  yours,  if  you  re- 
sign to  3'our  friend  what  is  due  to  your 
own  merit.  I  must  acknowledge  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  by  this  means  advancing 
my  own  reputation,  as  the  world  will 
learn  from  hence,  that  my  friends  not 

•  This  was  a  title  jivtjn  to  all  senatoiis,  in  the 
times  of  the  latter  eniperois. 

only 
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only  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  such 
an  honourable  post,  but  to  dispose  of  it. 
1  readily  therefore  cnniply  witli  your  ge- 
nerous reqne.st;  and  as  your  name  is  not 
yet  entered  upon  the  roll,  I  can  without 
difftculty  insert  Silvanus's  in  its  stead: 
and  may  he  accept  this  good  ofiice  at 
your  hands  with  the  same  grateful  dis- 
position that  I  am  sure  you  will  receive 
nine.     Farewel. 


I 


LETTER    XXVm. 

To  Catilim.  . 

ACCEPT  of  your  invitation  to  supper; 

but  I  must  make  this  agreement  be- 
forehand, that  you  disnnss  me  soon,  and 
treat  me  frugally.  Let  our  entertain- 
ment abound  only  in  philosophical  con- 
versation; and  even  that  too  with  mode- 
ration. Tliere  are  certain  midnight  par- 
ties, which  Cato  himself  could  not  safe- 
ly fall  in  with;  though  I  must  confess  at 
the  same  time,  that  Julius  Caesar*,  when 
he  reproaches  him  upon  that  head,  ex- 
alts the  character  he  endeavours  to  ex»- 
pose :  for  he  describes  those  persons  who 
met  this  reeling  patriot,  as  blushing  when 
they  discovered  who  he  was;  and  adds, 
you  would  have  thought  that  Cato  had 
detected  them,  and  not  they  Cato.  Could 
he  place  the  dignity  of  Cato  in  a  stronger 
light,  than  by  representing  him  thus  ve- 
nerable, even  in  his  cups  ?  As  for  our- 
selves, nevertheless,  let  temperance  not 
only  spread  our  table,  but  regulate  our 
hours;  for  we  are  not  arrived  at  so  high 
a  reputation,  that  our  enemies  cannot 
censure  us  but  to  our  honour.   Farewel. 

LETTER    XXIX. 

To  Procuhts. 


You  desire  me  to  read  your  poems  in 
my  retirement,  and  to  examine  whe- 
ther they  are  fit  for  public  view;  and  aft- 
er trquisting  me  to  turn  some  of  my  lei- 
sure hours  from  my  own  studies  to  yours, 
you  remind  me  that  Tally  was  remark- 
able for  his  generous  encotiragement  and 
patronage  of  poetical  geniuses.  But  you 
did  not  do  me  justice,  if  you  supposed  I 
wanted  eithei"  intreaty  or  example  upon 
this  occasion,  w^ho  not  only  honour  the 
muses  with  the  most  religious  regard,  but 

'■*■■  Julius  Cae.=nr  wrotr  .in  invrctivcajjriinst  Cato 
of  Utiea,  to  which,  it  k  piobaI>le,  Pliny  litie 
aUudtts. 


have  also  the  warme'*t  friendship  for 
yourself:  I  shall  therefore  do  what  you 
require,  with  as  nmch  pleasure  as  care. 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  declare  be- 
forehand, that  your  performance  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  suppressed ;  at  least  that  was  my  opi- 
nion when  I  heard  you  recite  it:  if  in- 
deed your  manner  did  not  impose  upon 
me  ;  for  the  skill  and  harmony  of  your 
elocution  is  certainly  enchanting.  I  trust, 
however,  the  charming  cadence  did  not 
entirely  overcome  the  force  of  my  criti- 
cism; it  might  possibly  a  little  soften  its 
severity,  but  could  not  totally,  I  imagine, 
disarm  me  of  it.  I  think  therefore  I  may 
now  safely  pronounce  my  opinion  of 
your  poems  in  general :  what  tlicy  are  in 
their  several  parts,  I  shall  judge  when  I 
read  them.     Farewel. 


I 


LETTER    XXX. 

To  Nepos. 

HAVE  frequently  observed,  that,  a- 
mongst  the  noble  actions  and  remark- 
able sayings  of  distinguished  persons  in 
either  sex,  those  which  have  been  most 
celebrated  have  not  always  been  the  most 
illustrious;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  a  c-onversation  I  had  yester- 
day with  i'annia.  This  lady  is  grand- 
daughter to  that  celebrated  Arria,  who 
animated  her  husband  to  meet  death  by 
her  own  glorious  example.  She  informed 
me  of  several  particulars  relating  to  Arria, 
not  less  heroical  than  this  famous  action 
of  her's,  though  less  taken  notice  of: 
which  I  am  persuaded  will  raise  your  ad- 
miration as  much  as  they  did  mine.  Her 
husband  Cuicinna  Paetus,  and  her  son, 
were  both  at  the  same  time  attacked  with 
adangerous  illness,  of  which  the  son  died. 
This  youth,  who  had  a  most  beautiful 
I)erson  and  amiable  behaviour,  was  not 
less  endeared  to  his  parents  by  his  virtues 
than  by  the  ties  of  aifection.  His  mother 
managed  his  funeral  so  privately,  that 
Pietus  did  not  know  of  his  death.  When- 
ever she  came  into  his  bed-chamber,  she 
pretended  her  son  was  blotter:  and  as 
often  as  he  imiuired  after  his  health, 
would  answer  that  he  had  rested  well,  or 
had  ate  with  an  appetite.  When  she 
found  she  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
grief,  but  her  tears  were  gushing  out, 
she  would  leave  the  room,  and  having 
given  vent  to  her  passion,  return  again 
with  dry  eyes  and  a  sereae  couuteuaace. 
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las  it'she  had  disiiiisscd  every  sentiniontof 
sorrow  at  her  entrance.  The  action* 
I  as,  no  doubt,  truly  noble,  ■when  draw- 
ing" the  dagger  she  plunged  it  in  her 
")reast,  and  then  presented  it  to  her  hus- 
jund  with  that  ever  memorable,  1  had  al- 
lostsaidjthatdivine  expression, "  Pietus, 
it  is  not  painful."  It.  must  however  be 
considered,  when  she  spoke  and  acted 
thus,  she  had  the  prospect  of  im mortal 
glory  before  her  eyes  to  encourage  and 
support  her.  ]}ut  was  it  not  something 
much  greater,  without  the  view  of  such 
powerful  motives,  to  hide  her  tears,  to 
conceal  her  grief,  and  cheerfully  seem 
the  mother  when  she  was  so  no  more? 

Scriboniauus  had  taken  up  arms  inll- 
Ivria  against  Claudius,  where  having  lost 
his  life,  Pietus,  who  was  of  his  ])arty, 
was  brought  prisoner  to  Home.  When 
they  were  going  to  |)Ut  him  on  board  a 
ship,  Arria  besought  the  soldiers  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  go  with  hiuj: 
Certainly,  said  she,  you  cannot  refuse  a 
inan  of  consular  dignity,  as  he  is,  a  few 
slaves  to  wait  upon  him  ;  [)ut  if  you  will 
take  me,  I  alone  will  perform  their  of- 
tice.  This  favour,  however,  she  could 
not  obtain;  upon  which  she  hired  a 
small  fisliing  vessel,  and  boldly  ventured 
to  follow  the  ship.  At  her  return  to 
!Ronie,  she  met  the  wife  of  Scriboniauus 
in  the  emperor's  palace,  who  ])ressing 
licr  to  discover  all  she  knew  of  that  in- 
surrection, What!  said  she,  shall  I  re- 
gard thy  advice,  who  saw  thy  husbaiul 
murdered  even  in  thy  very  arms,  and  yet 
survivest  him?  Au  expression  which 
plainly  shews,  that  the  noble  manner  iu 
Mhich  she  put  an  end  to  her  life  was  no 
unpremeditated  eftcct  of  sudden  passion. 
^Vhen  Thrasea,  who  juarried  her  daugh- 
ter, was  dissuading  her  from  her  [jurpose 
«f  destroying  herself,  and,  among  other 

*  The  story,  as  merilioned  by  several  of  llie 
wncifiit  liistoiiaus,  is  to  this  piuposc :  I'tettis 
h:u  in;,'  joined  Srriboniaiius,  who  was  in  anns  in 
lllyria  against  Claiidius,  was  tal;(;ii  after  the 
lii-atli  of  the  hitter,  and  ooiidenined  to  deatli. 
\nia,  iiaving  in  vain  aylic'ited  his  life,  persuaded 
:iimto  destroj'  hiiiKelf,  rather  tlum  sufler  the 
:.riioiiiiuy  of  fallinp;  by  the  ex<'cutioner's  hands  ; 
and  in  order  to  encourap^e  hiin  to  an  act,  to 
whifch  it  scents  he  was  not  much  inclined,  she  att 
him  the  exainjjle  in  the  manner  Pliny  relates. 

la  a  pleasure-house  belou.^ing  to  the  Villa 
Ludovisa  at  Rome  there  is  a  fine  statue  repre- 
feiiting  the  action:  I'ivtus  is  stabbing  himself 
r,  ith  one  hand,  and  holds  up  the  dying  Arria 
^vith  the  other.  Her  sinking  body  ban^s  so 
rjinte,  as  if  cvciy  joi(it  wuvc  relax«d. 


arguments  which  he  used,  said   to  her. 
Would  you  then  advise  your  daughter 
to  die  with  me,  if  my   life  were   to  be 
taken  from  me?  Most  certainly  I  would, 
she  replied,  if  she  had  lived  as  long  and 
'in  as  much    harmony   with    you,   as  I 
have    with    my     Partus.     This    answer 
greatly  heightened  the  alarm  of  her  fa- 
)nily,and  made  them  observe  her  for  the 
future  more  narrowly;  which  when  she 
perceived,   she   assured    them   all   their 
caution  wouhl  be  to  no   purpose.     You 
may  oblige  me,  said  she,  to  execute  mv 
resolution  in  a  way   that  will  give  me 
more  pain,  but  it  is  impossible  you  should 
prevent  it.     She  had  scarce  said  this, 
when  she  sprang   from    her  chair,  and 
running  her  head  with   the   utmost  vio- 
lence against  the  wall,  she  fell  down,  in 
ap[)earance  de  id.     But  being  brought  to 
licrself,  I  told  you,  said  she,  if  you  would 
not  suffer  me  to  take  the  easy  paths  to 
death,   I  should   make   my  way    to    it 
througli   some   more    difiicult    passage. 
Now,  is  there  not,  mv  friend,  something- 
much  greater   in    all  this,  than   the  so 
umch  talked  of,  "  Poetus,  it  is  not  pain- 
ful?" to  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
led  the  way  :  and  yet  tliis  last  is  the  fa- 
vourite topic  of  fame,  while  all  the  for- 
nier  are  passed  over  in  profound  silence. 
Whence  1  cannot  but  infer,  what  I  ob- 
served in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  that 
the  most  famous  actions  are  not  always 
the  most  noble.     I'arewel. 

LETTER  XXXI. 
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To  Scrvianus. 

y  what  shall  I  attribute  your  long 
silence?  Is  it  want  of  health,  or 
want  of  leisure,  that  prevents  your  writ- 
ing? Or  is  it,  perhaps,  that  you  have 
no  opportunity  of  conveying  your  let- 
ters? PVee  me,  I  intrcat  you,  from  the 
perplexity  of  these  doubts  ;  for  they  are 
more,  be  assured,  than  I  am  able  to  sup- 
port; and  do  so,  even  though  it  be  at 
theexpencCof an  express  messenger:  I 
will  gladly  bear  his  charges,  and  even 
reward  him  too,  should  he  bring  me  the 
news  I  wish.  As  for  myself,  1  am  well ; 
if  that,  with  any  propriety,  can  be  said 
of  a  man  who  lives  in  the  utmost  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  under  the  ap[)rehen- 
sions  of  all  the  accidents  which  can 
possibly  bet'al  tlie  friend  he  ujost  tenderly 
loves.     Farewel. 
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LETTER    XXXIL 
To  Maximus. 

You  remember,  no  doubt,  to  have  road 
what  commotions  were  occasioned 
by  the  law  which  directs  that  the  elec- 
tions of  magistrates  shall  be  bj-  balloting, 
and  how  much  the  author  *  of  it  was 
both  approved  and  condemned.  Yet 
this  very  law  the  senate  lately  unanimous- 
ly received,  and  upon  the  election  day, 
w  ith  one  consent,  called  for  the  ballots. 
It  must  be  owned,  the  method  by  open 
votes  had  introduced  into  the  senate 
more  riot  and  disorder  than  is  seen  even 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  all  order 
in  speaking,  all  decency  of  silence,  all 
dignity  of  character,  was  broke  through ; 
and  it  was  universal  dissonance  and  cla- 
mour: here,  the  several  candidates  run- 
ning from  side  to  side  with  their  patrons; 
there,  a  troop  collected  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  senate-house ;  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  assembly  divided  into  separate 
parties,  created  the  most  indecent  con- 
fusion. Thus  widely  had  we  departed 
from  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  who 
conducted  these  elections  with  a  calmness 
and  regularity  suitable  to  the  reverence 
'  which  is  due  to  the  majesty  of  the  senate. 
I  have  been  informed  by  some  who  re- 
member those  times,  that  the  method 
•bserved  in  their  assemblies  was  this;  the 
Rame  of  the  person  who  offered  himself 
for  any  office  being  called  over,  a  pro- 
found silence  ensued,  when  immediately 
the  candidate  appeared,  who  after  he  had 
spokenfor  himself,  and  given  an  account 
to  the  seriate  of  his  life  and  manners, 
called  witnesses  in  support  of  his  cha- 
racter. These  were,  either  the  person 
under  w-hom  he  had  served  in  the  army, 
or  to  whom  he  had  been  Quiestor,  or 
both  (ifthe  case  admitted  of  it);  to  whom 
he  also  joined  some  of  those  friends  who 
espoused  his  interest.  They  delivered 
what  they  had  to  say  in  his  favour,  in 
few  words,  but  with  great  dignity  :  and 
this  had  far  more  influence  than  the  mo- 
dern  method    of  humble    solicitation. 

*  The  autlior  of  this  law  was  one  Gabinius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  til4.  It  gave  a  very 
eonsiderable  blow  to  the  influence  of  the  nobility, 
as  in  this  way  of  balloting,  it  could  not  be  dis- 
♦ovcred  on  which  side  the  people  gave  their  votes, 
and  consequently  took  oft'  that  restraint  they 
ket'ore  lay  uodcr,  by  the  fear  of  effcxtdini;  ihv'ur 
•iifusri^rs. 


Sometimes  the  candidate  would  object 
either  to  the  birth,  or  age,  or  character 
of  his  competitor;  to  which  the  senate 
would  listen  with  a  severe  and  impartial 
attention;  and  thus  was  merit  generally 
preferred  to  interest.  But  corruption 
having  abused  thiswise  institution  of  our 
ancestors,  we  were  oblig«<l  to  have  re- 
course to  the  way  of  balloting,  as  the 
mostprobnble  remedy  for  this  evil.  The 
method  being  new,  and  immediately  put 
in  practice,  it  answered  tlie  present  pur- 
pose very  well:  but,  lam  afraid,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  it  will  introduce  new  incon- 
veniences; as  this  manner  of  balloting 
seems  to  aftord  a  sort  of  screen  to  injustice 
and  partiality.  For  how  few  are  there 
who  preserve  the  same  delicacy  of  con- 
duct in  secret,  as  when  exposed  to  the 
view  of  tlie  world?  The  truth  is,  the 
generality  of  mankind  revere  Fame  more 
than  Conscience.  But  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  pronouncing  too  hastily  upon  a 
future  contingency :  be  it  therefore  as  it 
may,  we  have  in  the  mean  time  obtained 
by  this  method  an  election  of  such  ma- 
gistrates as  best  deserved  the  honour. 
For  it  was  with  us  as  with  those  sort  of 
judges  who  are  named  upon  the  spot, 
we  were  taken  before  we  had  time  to  be 
biassed,  and  therefore  determined  in>- 
partially. 

I  have  given  you  this  detail,  not  only 
as  a  piece  of  news,  but  because  I  am  glad 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  the  republic;  a  subject,  which  as  we 
have  fewer  occasions  of  mentioning  thsn 
our  ancestors,  so  we  ought  to  be  more 
careful  not  to  let  any  of  them  slip.  In 
good  earnest,  I  am  tired  with  repeating 
over  and  over  the  same  compliments. 
How  d'  ye  do?  and  I  hope  you  are  well. 
Why  should  our  letters  for  ever  turn 
upon  trivial  and  domestic  concerns?  It 
is  true,  indeed,  the  direction  of  the  pubr 
lie  weal  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son, who,  for  the  general  good,  takes 
upon  himself  solely  to  ease  us  of  the  care 
and  weight  of  government ;  but  still  that 
bountiful  source  of  power  permits,  by  a 
very  generous  dispensation,  some  streams 
to  flow  down  to  us :  and  of  these  we 
may  not  only  taste  ourselves ;  but  thus, 
as  it  were,  administer  them  to  our  absent 
friends.    Farewstl. 
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LETTER     XXXIII. 

To   Fabatus. 


I 

^^^ou  have  long  desired  a  visit  from  yonr 
^^P-  grand-daughter*  and  myself.  No^ 
thing,  be  assured,  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  us  both  ;  for  we  ecjually  wish  to 
see  you,  and  are  determined  to  delay  that 
pleasure  no  longer.  For  this  purpose, 
our  baggage  is  actually  making  ready, 
and  we  are  hastening  to  you  with  all  the 
expedition  the  roads  v.ill  permit.  We 
shall  stop  only  once,  and  that  for  a  short 
time ;  intending  to  turn  a  little  out  of  the 
way  in  order  to  go  into  Tuscany;  not 
for  the  sake  of  looking  upon  our  estate 
and  into  our  family  concerns,  for  that  wc 
could  defer  to  another  opportunity  ;  but 
to  perform  an  indispensable  duty.  There 
is  a  town  near  my  estate,  called  Tifer- 
num-upon-the-Tiber  f,  which  put  itself 
under  my  patronage  when  I  was  yet  a 
youth.  These  people  enter  extremely 
into  my  interest,  celebrate  my  arrival 
among  them,  express  the  greatest  concern 
when  I  leave  them,  and,  in  short,  give 
every  proof  of  an  affection  towards  me, 
as  strong  as  it  is  undeserved.  That  I 
may  return  their  good  offices,  (for  what 
generous  mind  can  bear  to  be  excelled  in 
acts  of  friendship?)  I  have  built  a  tem- 
ple in  this  place,  at  my  own  expence; 
and  as  it  is  finished,  it  would  be  a  sort  of 
impiety  to  omit  the  dedication  of  it  any 
longer.  We  design,  therefore,  to  be 
there  on  the  day  that  ceremony  is  to  be 
performed,  and  I  have  resolved  to  cele- 
brate it  with  a  grand  feast.  We  may 
possibly  continue  there  all  the  next  day, 
but  we  shall  make  so  much  the  more  ex- 
pedition upon  the  road.  May  we  have 
the  happiness  to  find  you  and  your 
daughter  in  good  health!  as  I  am  sure 
we  shall  in  good  spirits,  if  you  see  us 
safely  arrived.     Farewel. 
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ccuLus  has  lost  his  son  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  undeserved  misfor- 
tune which  could  have  befallen  him  ;  for 
I  much  doubt  whether  he  thinks  it  one. 
The  boy  was  of  a  sprightl}^  but  ambi- 
guous turn  ;  however,  he  seemed  capable 

*  Calphurnia,  Pliny's  wife. 
f  Now  Citta  <li  Castollo. 


enough  of  steering  right,  if  he  could  have 
avoided  splitting  upon  his  father's  exam- 
ple. Reguius  gave  him  his  freedom  |, 
in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the  estate  left 
him  by  his  mother;  and  when  he  got 
into  possession  of  it,  endeavoured  (as  th« 
character  of  the  man  made  it  generally- 
believed)  to  wheedle  him  out  of  it,  by  th« 
most  singular  and  indecent  complaisance. 
This  perhaps  you  will  scarce  think  cre- 
dible :  but  if  you  consider  Reguius,  you 
will  not  be  long  of  that  opinion.  How- 
ever, he  now  expresses  his  concern  forth* 
loss  of  this  youth  in  a  most  outrageous 
manner.  The  boy  had  a  great  number 
of  little  coach  and  saddle  horses;  dogS 
of  different  sorts,  together  with  parrots, 
black-birds,  and  nightingales  §  in  abun- 
dance: all  these  Reguius  slew||  round 
the  funeral  pile  of  his  son,  in  the  osten- 
tation of  an  affected  grief.  He  is  visitecl 
upon  this  occasion  by  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  people,  who  though  they  secretly 
detest  and  abhor  him,  yet  are  as  assiduous 
in  their  attendance  upon  him,  as  if  they 
w^ere  influenced  by  a  principle  of  real 
esteem  and  affection ;  or,  to  speak  my 
sentiments  in  few  wnixls,  they  endeavour 
to  recommend  themselves  to  his  favouf 
by  following  his  example,  lie  has  retired 
to  his  villa  across  the  Tiber;  where  he 
has  covered  a  vast  extent  of  ground  witli 
his  porticos,  and  crowded  all  the  shor« 
with  his  statues:  for  he  blends  prodiga- 
lity with  covetousness,  and  vain-glory 
with  infamy.  By  his  continuing  there, 
he  lays  his  visitors  under  the  great  incon- 
venience of  coming  to  him  at  this  un- 
wholesome season  ;  and  he  seems  to  con- 
sider the  trouble  they  put  themselves  to, 
as  a  matter  of  consolation.  He  gives 
out,  with  his  usual  absurdity,  that  he  de- 

J  The  Romans  had  an  absolute  power  over 
their  children,  of  which  no  age  or  station  of  the 
hi.ter  deprived  them. 

§  This  bird  was  much  esteemed  among  nice 
caiers,  and  was  sold  at  a  high  price,  Horace 
mentions,  as  an  instance  of  great  extravagance, 
two  brothers  who  used  to  dine  upon  them : 

Qum'.i  prwrfinies  Arri,  par  iiohile  frnlrum 

Lusc'mias  soii/i  vnpcnso  pranJerc  roi'rntas. 

L.  2.  Sat.  3. 

A  noble  pair  of  brothers 

On  niglitinsvdes  of  monstrous  purchase  din'd. 
JMr.  Francis. 

II  From  an  nhticcountable  notion  tiiat  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancients,  that  the  ghosts  de- 
lighted in  blood,  it  was  customary  to  kill  a  great 
number  of  b  asts,  and  .throw  them  on  the  fnne- 
ral  pile.  In  tlie  more  ignorant  and  biirbarous 
ages,  men  were  the  unhappy  victims  of  this  hor- 
rid rite. 
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siprns  to  many.  You  must  expfct,  tliero- 
fore,  to  hear  sliortlv  of  the  wedding  ot"  ;i 
man  opprest  with  sorrow  and  years;  that 
is,  of  one  who  marries  hotli  too  soon  and 
too  kite.  Do  yon  ask  nio  why  I  conjec- 
tore  thns  ?  Certainly,  not  because  he  af- 
firms it  himself  (for  never  was  there  so 
infainons  a  liar),  but  beranse  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Kegulus  will  do  every  tiling 
he  ousht  not.     Farewel. 


those  specic-s  of  poetry.  Is  it  possible, 
that  a  Roman  can  write  Creek  in  so 
much  perfection  ?  I  protest  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Alliens  herself  can  be  more  Attic. 
To  own  the  truth,  I  cannot  but  envv 
Greece  the  honour  of  your  preference. 
And  since  vou  can  write  thus  eleijantly 
in  a  foreign  language,  it  is  past  conjec- 
ture w  hat  you  could  have  performed  in 
your  own.     Tare w el. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    XXXV. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    XXXVI. 


To  Aiitoninux. 

rpuAT  you  have  twice  enjoyed  the  dig- 
■'•  nity  of  consul,  with  a  conduct  etjual 
to  that  of  our  most  illustrious  ancestors; 
that  few  (your  modesty  will  not  suH'er 
me  to  say  none)  ever  have,  or  ever  will 
come  up  to  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of 
your  Asiatic  administration  ;  that  in  vir- 
tue, in  authority,  and  even  in  years,  you 
are  the  first  of  Romans ;  tl)ese,  most  cer- 
tainly, are  shining  and  noble  parts  of 
yonr  character;  nevertheless,  I  own  it 
is  in  your  retired  hours  that  I  most  ad- 
mire you.  To  season  the  severity  of 
business  with  the  sprightliness  of  wit, 
and  to  temper  wisdom  with  politeness,  is 
as  dillicult  as  it  is  great;  yet  these  un- 
common qualities  you  have  most  happily 
united  in  those  wonderful  charms,  which 
not  only  grace  your  conversation,  but 
particularly  distinguish  vour  writings. 
Your  lips,  like  the  venerable  old  man's 
in  Homer*,  drop  honey,  and  one  would 
imagine  the  bee  had  difinsed  her  sweet- 
ness over  all  you  com[)ose.  These  were 
the  sentiments  I  had  when  I  lately  read 
your  Greek  epigrams  and  satires.  What 
elegance,  what  beauties  shine  in  this  col- 
lection !  how  sweetly  the  numbers  flow, 
and  how  exactly  are  they  wrought  up  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  ancients!  What  a 
vein  of  wit  runs  through  every  line,  and 
l»ow  coni'ormable  is  the  whole  to  the 
rules  of  just  criticism  I  I  fancied  I  had 
got  in  my  hands  Callimachus  or  Ilesiod  ; 
or,  if  possible,  some  poet  even  superior 
to  these ;  though  indeed,  neither  of  tiiose 
authors  excelled,  as  you  have,  in  both 
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To  Xaso. 

STop.M  of  hail,  I  am  informed,  ha* 
destroyed  all  the  produce  of  my 
estate  in  Tuscany ;  whilst  that  which  I 
have  on  the  other  side  the  Po,  though  it 
has  proved  extremely  fruitful  this  season, 
vet  iVom  the  excessive  cheapness  of  everv 
thing,  turns  to  small  account.  Lauren- 
tinum  is  the  single  possession  which 
yields  me  any  advantage.  I  have  no- 
thing there,  indeed,  but  a  house  and  gar- 
dens; all  the  rest  is  barren  san(ls;  still, 
however,  my  best  productions  rise  at 
Laurentinum.  It  is  there  I  cultivate,  if 
not  my  lands,  at  least  my  mind,  and 
form  many  a  composition.  yVs  in  other 
places  I  can  shew  you  fidl  barns,  so  there 
I  can  entertain  vou  with  good  store  ol 
the  literary  kind.  Let  me  advise  you 
then,  if  vou  wish  for  a  ncver-failing  re- 
venue, to  purchase  something  upon  this 
contemplative  coast.     I'arewel. 

LETTER  XXXVIL 
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Kxpericnc'd  Ni.stor,  in  porsnasion  skillM ; 
AVords  sweet  as  houey  IryiH  itis  lips  distill'd. 

Po  fE. 


To  Lepidus. 

iiAvr:  often  told  you  that  Regulus  \y 
a  man  ot  spirit;  whatever  he  engages 
in,  he  is  sure  to  execute  it  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.  He  chose  lately  to 
be  extremely  concerned  for  the  loss  of 
his  son:  accordingly  he  mourned  for  him 
in  a  wav  which  no  man  ever  mourned 
before.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  JKive  several  statues  and  represen- 
tations of  him;  immediately  all  the  arti- 
sans in  Rome  arc  set  to  work.  Colours, 
wax,  brass,  silver,  ivory,  marble,  all 
exhibitthe  figure  of  young  Regulus.  Not 
long  ago  he  read,  before  a  numerous 
audience,  a  panegyric  upon  the  life  of 
his  son  :  a  large  book  upon  the  life  of  a 
boy  !  then  a  thousand  transcribers  were 
employed  to  copy  this  curious  anecdote, 
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nhich  lit'  (lispcised  all  over  the  empire, 
le  wrote  likewise  a  sort  of  circular  letter 
the  several  Decurii,  to    desire    they 
lould  choose  out  one  of  their  order  uho 
lad  a  strong  clear  voice,  to  read  this  eu- 
igy  to  the  people;  and  lam   informed 
|t  has  been  done  accordingly.     Had  this 
Ipirit  (or  whatever  else  you  will  call  an 
Sjarnestness  in  executing  all  one  under- 
ikes)  been  rightly  applied,  what  ivifi- 
lite  good  might  it  have  produced  !  'l"he 
lisfortune  is,  this  active  cast  is  generally 
trougest  in  men  of  vicious  characters: 
ir  as  ignorance  begets    rashness,    and 
knowledge  inspires  caution  ;  so  modesty 
I  apt  to  depress  and  weaken  the  great  and 
7ell-formed  genius,  whilst  boldness  sup- 
rts  and  strengthens  low  and  little  minds, 
legulus  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Ills  observation:   he  has  a  weak  voice, 
»n  awkward  address,  a  thick  speech,  a 
blow  imagination,  and  no  memory;   in  a 
rord,  he  has  nothing   but   an   extrava- 
jant  genius:  and  yet  by  the  assistance  of 
this  flighty  turn   and   much  impudence, 
'le  passes  with  many  ior  a  finished  orator. 
Herennius  Senecio  reversed    Cato's  de- 
finition of  an  orator*,  and  applied  it  with 
great  justness  to  Regulus:     An  orator, 
said  he,  is  a  bad  man  unskilled  in  the  art 
of  speaking.     And,  in  good  earnest,  Ca- 
to's definition  is  not  a   more  exact  de- 
scription of  a  true  orator,  than  Senecio's 
is  of  the  character  of  this  man.     Would 
you  make  a  suitable  return  to  this  letter, 
let  me  know  if  you,  or  any  of  my  friends 
in  your  town  have  with  an  air  of  pleasan- 
try mouthed   (as  Demosthenes  calls  it) 
this  melancholy  piece  to  the  people,  like 
a  stroller  in   the  market-place.     For  so 
absurd  a  performance  must  move  rather 
laughter  than   compassion  ;  and   indeed 
the  composition  is  as  puerile  as  the   sub- 
ject,    larewel. 


LETTER    XXXVm. 

I'v  Cornelius  Tacitus. 

T  UEJoicn  that  you  are  safely  arrived 
-■^  in  Rome;  for  though  I  am  always  de- 
sirous to  see  you,  1  am  more  particularly 
KG  now.  I  purpose  to  continue  a  few 
days  longer  at  my  house  atTusculum,  in 

*  Cato,  aswc'Ieani  frciiii  Nonius,  compose:!  a 
trc;;iti-c  upon  rheto;ic,  fur  the  use  of  his  son, 
vvli<!icin  he  delined  an  -(itatoi-  to  be,  a  good  man 
i'kili.e  I  iu  the  art  of  speaking-. 


order  to  finish  a  work  which  I  have  upon 
my  hands.  For  I  am  afraid,  should  1 
put  a  stop  to  this  design  now  that  it  is  so 
nearly  completed,  I  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  resume  it.  In  the  mean  while,  that  I 
may  lose  no  time,  1  send  this  letter  bcrfore 
me,  to  request  a  favour  of  you,  which  I 
hope  shortly  to  ask  in  person.  But  be- 
fore 1  inform  you  what  my  request  is,  I 
must  let  you  into  the  occasion  of  it.  Being 
lately  at  Comuui,  the  place  of  rny  nati- 
vity, a  young  lad,  son  to  one  of  my 
neighbours, made  me  a  visit.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  studied  oratory,  and 
where  ?  he  told  me  he  did,  and  at  Me- 
diolanumf.  And  why  not  here?  Be- 
cause (said  his  father,  who  came  with 
him)  we  have  no  masters.  "No!  (said 
♦'  1),  surely  it  nearly  concerns  you  who 
"  are  fathers  (and  very  opportunely  se- 
"  veral  of  the  com[)any  were  so)  that 
"  your  sons  should  receive  their  educa- 
"  tion  here,  rather  than  any  where  else. 
"  I'or  where  can  they  be  placed  more 
"  agreeably  than  in  their  own  country, 
"  or  instructed  with  more  safety  and  less 
"  expence  than  at  home  and  under  the 
"  eyeof  their  parents?  Upon  what  very 
"  easy  terms  might  you,  by  a  general 
"  contribution,  procure  proper  masters, 
"  if  you  would  only  apply,  towards  the 
"  raising  a  salary  for  them,  the  extraor- 
"  dinary  expence  it  costs  you  for  your 
"  sons'  journeys,  lodgings,  and  whatever 
"  else  you  pay  for  upon  accouut  of  their 
"  being  abroad;  as  pay,  indeed,  you  must 
"  in  such  a  case  for  every  thing.  Though 
"1  have  no  children  myself,  yet  I  shall 
"  willingly  contribute  to  a  design  so  be- 
"  neficial  to  (what  I  look  upon  as  a 
"  child,  or  a  parent)  my  country;  and 
"therefore  1  will  advance  a  third  part 
"  of  any  sum  you  shall  think  proper  to 
"  raise  for  this  purpose.  I  woukl  take 
"  upon  myself  the  whole  expence,  were 
"  1  not  apprehensive  that  my  benefaction 
"  might  hereafter  be  abused  and  per- 
"  verted  to  private  ends;  as  1  have  ob- 
"  served  to  be  the  case  in  several  places 
"  Avhere  public  foundations  of  this  nature 
"  have  been  estai)li8hed.  The  single 
"  means  to  prevent  this  mischief  is,  to 
"  leave  the  choice  of  the  masters  entirely 
"  in  the  brejist  of  the  parents,  who  will 
"  be  so  much  the  more  careful  to  deter- 
"  mine  yu'operly,  as  they  shall  be  ob- 
^'  liged  to  share  the   expence  of  main- 
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"  taining  them.  For  though  they  may 
**  be  careless  in  disposing  of  another's 
"  bounty,  they  will  certainly  be  cautious 
*' how  they  apply  their  own;  and  will 
"  see  that  none  but  those  who  deserve  it 
"  shall  receive  my  money,  when  thfy 
"  must  at  the  same  time  receive  theirs 
"  too.  Let  my  e.\an)plethen  encourage 
*'  you  to  unite  heartily  in  this  useful  de- 
*'  sign;  and  be  assured  the  greater  the 
"  sum  my  share  shall  amount  to,  the 
*'  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  me.  You 
"can  undertake  nothing  that  will  be 
*'  more  advantageous  to  your  children, 
**  nor  more  acceptable  to  your  country. 
"  They  will  by  this  means  receive  their 
"  education  where  they  receive  their 
"  birth,  and  be  accustomed  from  their 
"  infancy  to  inhabit  and  afject  their  na- 
*'  tive  soil.  May  you  be  able  to  procure 
"  professors  of  such  distinguished  abili- 
f  ties,  that  the  neighbouring  towns  shall 
"  be  glad  to  draw  their  learning  from 
"hence;  and  as  you  now  send  your 
"  children  to  foreigners  for  education, 
"  may  foreigners  in  their  turn  flock 
"  hither  for  their  instruction." 

I  thought  proper  thus  to  lay  open  to 
you  the  rise  of  this  ufiiiir,  that  you  might 
be  the  more  sensible  how  agreeable  it 
will  be  to  me,  if  you  undertake  the  office 
I  request.  I  intreat  you,  therefore,  M-ifh 
all  the  earnestness  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  deserves,  to  look  out,  amongst 
the  great  numbers  of  men  of  letters 
which  the  reputation  of  your  genius 
brings  to  you,  proper  persons  to  whom 
we  may  apply  for  this  purpose;  but 
without  entering  into  any  agreement 
with  them  on  my  part.  For  I  \\()uld  leave 
itentirely  freeto  the  parents  to  judge  and 
choose  as  they  shall  see  proper  :  all  the 
share  I  pretend  to  claim  is,  that  of  con- 
tributing my  care  and  my  money.  If 
therefore  any  one  shall  be  found  who 
thinks  himself  qualified  for  the  under- 
taking, he  may  repair  thither;  but  with- 
out relying  upon  any  thing  but  his  me- 
rit.    Farewel. 


?.  E  T  T  E  R  XXXIX. 

To  Valerius  Paulinus. 

tJOiCE  with  me,  my  friend,  not  only 
upon  my  account,  but  your  own, 
and  that  of  the  public;  for  eloquence  is 
still  held  in  honour.  Being  lately  engaged 
to  plead  in  a  cause  before  the  Centuni- 
yiri,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  I  could 
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not  get  to  my  place,  but  in  passing  by  the 
tribunal  where  the  judges  sat.  And  I 
have  this  pleasing  circumstance  to  add 
farther,  that  a  young  nobleman,  having 
lost  his  robe  in  the  press,  stood  in  his  vest 
to  hear  me  for  seven  hours  together:  for 
so  long  I  was  speaking;  and  with  a  suc- 
cess equal  to  my  great  fatigue.  Come 
on  then,  my  friend,  and  let  us  earnestly 
pursue  our  studies,  nor  screen  our  own 
indolence  under  pretence  of  that  of  the 
public.  Never,  we  may  rest  assured, will 
there  be  wanting  hearers  and  readers,  so 
long  as  we  can  supply  them  with  orators 
and  authors  worthy  of  their  attention. 
Farewel. 

LETTER     XL. 

To  Callus. 

You  acquaint  me  that  Ccecilius,  the 
consul  elect,  has  commenced  a  suit 
against  Correllia,  and  earnestly  beg  me 
to  undertake  her  cause,  in  her  absence. 
As  I  have  reason  to  thank  you  for  your 
information,  so  I  have  to  complain  of 
your  intreaties:  without  the  first,  indeed, 
I  should  have  been  ignorant  of  this  allkir, 
but  the  last  was  unnecessary,  as  I  want  no 
solicitations  to  comply,  where  it  would 
be  ungenerous  in  me  to  refuse  ;  for  can  I 
hesitate  a  moment  to  take  upon  myself 
the  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correl- 
lius?  It  is  true,  indeed,  though  there  is 
no  particular  intimacy  between  her  ad- 
versary and  me,  we  are,  however,  upon 
good  terms.  It  is  true  likewise,  that  he 
is  a  person  of  great  rank,  and  who  has  a 
claim  to  particular  regard  from  me,  as  he 
is  entering  upon  an  olTice  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  fill ;  and  it  is  natural 
for  a  nuin  to  be  desirous  those  dignities 
should  be  treated  with  the  highest  respect, 
which  he  himself  once  possessed.  Yet 
these  considerations  have  little  weight, 
when  I  reflect  that  it  is  the  daughter  of 
Correllius  whom  I  am  to  defend.  The 
memory  of  that  excellent  person,  than 
whom  this  age  has  not  produced  a  man 
of  greater  dignity,  rectitude,  and  good 
sen.se,  is  iiidehbly  impres.sed  upon  my 
mind.  I  admired  him  before  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  him;  and,  contrary  to 
what  is  usually  the  case,  my  esteem  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  I  knew  him  bet- 
ter: and  indeed  I  knew  him  thoroughly, 
for  he  treated  me  without  reserve,  and 
admitted  me  to  share  in  his  joys  and  his 
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)rrows,  in  his  gay  and  his  serious  hours, 
"'^hen  I  was  but  a  youth,  he  esteemed, 
ind  (I  will  eveu  venture  to  say)  revered 
le  as  in  had  been  his  equal.  When  I 
)iicited  anypost  of  honour,  he  supported 
ye  with  his  interest,  and  recommended 
le  by  hiis  testimony  ;  when  I  entered 
ipon  it,  he  was  my  introducer  and  my 
attendant ;  when  I  exercised  it,  he  was 
ly  guide  and  my  counsellor.  In  a  word, 
fwherever  my  interest  was  concerned,  he 
exerted  himself  with  as  njuch  alacrity  as 
'if  he  had  been  in  all  his  health  and  vi- 
gour. In  private,  in  public,  and  at 
court,  liow  often  has  he  advanced  and 
supported  my  reputation  !  It  happened 
once,  that  the  conversation  before  the 
emperor  Nerva  turned  upon  the  hopeful 
young  men  of  that  time,  and  several  of 
the  company  were  pleased  to  mention  me 
with  applause :  he  sat  for  a  little  while 
silent,  which  gave  what  he  said  the 
greater  weight ;  and  then  with  that  air 
of  dignity,  to  which  yon  are  no  stranger, 
I  must  be  reserved,  said  he,  in  my  praises 
of  Pliny,  because  he  does  nothing  with- 
out n)y  advice.  By  which  single  sentence 
he  gave  me  a  greater  character  than  I 
would  presume  even  to  wish  for,  as  he 
represented  my  conduct  to  be  always 
such  as  wisdom  must  approve,  since  it 
>vas  wholly  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  wisest  of  men.  Even  in  his  last  mo- 
ments he  said  to  his  daughter  (as  she 
often  mentions),  I  have  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life  raised  up  many  friends  to  you  ; 
but  there  is  none  that  you  may  more  as- 
suredly depend  upon,  than  Pliny  and 
Cornutus.  A  circumstance  I  cannot  re- 
flect upon,  without  being  deeply  sensible 
how  much  it  is  incumbent  upon  me,  to 
endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  opinion  so 
excellent  a  judge  of  mankind  conceived 
of  me.  I  shall  therefore  most  readily 
give  my  assistance  to  Correllia  in  this 
affair;  and  willingly  hazard  any  dis- 
pleasure I  may  incur  by  appearing  in 
her  cause.  Though  I  should  imagine,  if 
in  the  course  of  my  pleadings  I  should 
find  an  opportunity  to  explain  and  en- 
force, more  at  large  than  I  can  do  in  a  let- 
ter, the  reasons  I  have  here  mentioned, 
upon  which  1  rest  at  once  my  apology 
and  my  glory ;  her  adversary  (whose  suit 
may  perhaps,  as  you  say,  be  entirely  un- 
precedented, as  it  is  against  a  woman) 
will  not  only  excuse,  but  approve  my 
conduct.     Farevvel. 


LETTER    XLI. 

To  Hispulla. 

A  s  you  are  an  exemplary  instance  of 
■^  tender  regard  to  your  family  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  your  late  excellent  brother 
in  particular}  whose  affection  you  return- 
ed with  an  equal  warmth  of  sentiment ; 
and  have  not  only  shewn  the  kindness  of 
an  aunt,  but  supplied  the  loss  of  a  tender 
parent  to  his  daughter  *,  you  will  hear, 
I  am  well  persuaded,  with  infinite  plea- 
sure, that  she  behaves  worthy  of  her 
father,  her  grand-father,  and  yourself. 
She  possessesanexcellent  understanding, 
together  with  a  consummate  prudence, 
and  gives  the  strongest  testimony  of  the 
purity  of  her  heart  by  her  fondness  of 
me.  Her  aflfection  to  me  has  given  her 
a  turn  to  books ;  and  my  compositions, 
which  she  takes  a  pleasure  in  reading, 
and  even  getting  by  heart,  are  conti- 
nually in  her  hands.  How  full  of  tender 
solicitude  is  she  when  I  am  entering  upon 
any  cause  !  How  kindly  does  she  rejoice 
with  me  when  it  is  over  !  While  I  am 
pleading,  she  places  persons  to  inform 
her  from  time  to  time  how  I  am  heard, 
what  applauses  I  receive,  and  what  suc- 
cess attends  the  cause.  When  at  any 
time  I  recite  my  works,  she  conceals  her- 
self behind  some  curtain,  and  with  secret 
rapture  enjoys  my  praises.  She  sings  my 
verses  to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  master 
but  love,  the  best  instructor,  for  her  guide. 
From  these  happy  circumstances  I  draw 
my  most  assured  hopes,  that  the  harmony 
between  us  will  increase  with  our  days, 
and  be  as  lasting  as  our  lives.  For  it  is 
not  my  youth  or  my  person,  which  tim« 
gradually  impairs; "it  is  my  reputatioa 
and  my  glory  of  which  she  is  enamoured. 
But  what  less  could  be  expected  from  one 
who  was  trained  by  your  hands,  and 
formed  by  your  instructions;  who  vvas 
early  familiarised  undt  r  your  roof  with 
all  that  is  worthy  and  amiable,  and  was 
first  taught  to  conceive  an  affection  for 
me,  by  the  advantageous  colours  in 
which  you  were  pleased  to  represent  me? 
And  as  you  revered  my  mother  with  all 
the  respect  due  even  to  a  parent,  so  you 
kindly  directed  and  encouraged  my  in- 
fancy, presaging  of  me  from  that  early 
period   all  that  my   wife  now   fondly 

*  Calphuraia,  Pliuy's  wife. 
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imagines  I  really  am.  Accept  therctorc 
of  our  mutual  tliauks,  tliat  you  have 
thus,  as  it  were  designedly,  lonned  us 
for  eacli  other.     Farewel. 

LETTER    XUI. 

To  Maximus. 

T  HAVE  already  aG(|uainted  you  with  my 
•  opiuion  of  each  particular  part  of  your 
work,  as  I  perused  it;  I  must  now  tell 
you  my  general  thoughts  of  the  whole. 
It  is  a  strong  and  beautiful  performance; 
the  sentiments  aresublimeand  masculine, 
and  conceived  in  all  the  variety  of  a  preg- 
nant imagination  ;  the  diction  is  chaste 
and  elegant;  the  figures  are  happily 
chosen,  and  a  copious  and  diftusive  vein 
of  eloquence  runs  through  the  whole,  and 
raises  a  very  high  idea  of  the  author. 
You  seem  borne  away  by  the  full  tide  of 
a  strong  imagination  and  deep  sorrow, 
which  mntuall}'  assist  and  heighten  each 
other;  for  your  genius  gives  subliniity 
and  majesty  to  your  passion ;  and  your 
passion  adds  strength  and  poignancy  to 
your  genius.     Farewel, 

LETTER    XLIIL 


father*:  and  1  am  so  much  the  more 
anxious  for  his  welfare  and  good  conduct, 
as  he  is  the  only  brancli  of  the  family 
remaining.  You  kn<)w  the  softness  and 
solicitude  of  my  heart  where  I  have  any 
tender  attachments;  you  must  not  won- 
der then  that  I  have  many  fears  where  I 
)iave  great  hopes.     Farewel, 

LETTER    XLIV. 


H 


B 


To  Veliiis  Cerealis. 

ow  severe  a  fate  lias  attended  the 
daughters  of  Ilelvidius!  these  two 
sisters  are  both  dead  in  child-bed,  after 
having  each  of  them  been  delivered  of  a 
girl.  This  misfortune  pierces  me  with 
the  deepest  sorrow ;  as  indeed,  to  see  two 
guch  amiable  young  ladies  full  a  sacrifice 
to  their  fruitfulncss  in  the  prime  and 
flower  of  their  years,  is  a  misfortune 
which  I  cannot  too  greatly  lament.  I 
lament  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
poor  infants,  who  are  thus  become  or- 
iphans  from  their  birth  :  I  lament  for  the 
sake  of  the  disconsolate  husbands  of  these 
ladies ;  and  I  lament  too  for  my  own. 
The  affection  1  bear  to  the  memory  of 
their  late  father  is  inviolable,  as  my  de- 
fence of  him  in  the  senate,  and  all  my 
writings,  will  witness  for  me.  Of  three 
children  which  survived  him,  there  now 
remains  but  one;  and  hisfamily,  that  had 
lately  so  many  noble  supports,  rests  only 
upon  a  single  person  !  It  will  however,  be 
n  great  mitigation  of  my  affliction,  if  for- 
tune shall  kindly  spare  that  one,  and  rcn- 
(fer.  him  worthy  of  hi§  father  and  grand- 


To  I'afetis, 

KING  engaged  lately  in  a  cause  before 
the  Cetitumviri,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  when  1  was  a  youth  I  was  also  con- 
cerned in  one  which  passed  through  the 
same  courts.  I  could  not  forbear,  as 
usual,  to  pursue  the  reflection  my  mind 
had  started,  and  to  consider  if  there  were 
any  of  those  advocates  then  present,  who 
were  joined  with  me  in  the  former  cause ; 
but  I  found  I  was  the  only  person  re- 
maining who  had  been  counsel  in  both: 
such  changes  does  the  instabilitj'^  of  hu~ 
man  nature,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  foitune, 
produce  !  Death  had  removed  some  ;  ba- 
nishment others;  age  and  infirmities  had 
silenced  those,  while  these  were  with- 
drawn to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  retire- 
ment; one  was  at  the  head  of  an  army; 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  prince  had  ex- 
empted another  from  the  burthen  of  ci- 
vil employments.  What  turns  of  fortune 
have  1  experienced  even  in  my  own  per- 
son 1  It  was  elocpience  that  first  raised 
me  ;  it  was  eloquence  that  occasioned  my 
disgrace;  and  it  was  eloquence  that  ad- 
vanced me  again.  The  friendships  of  the 
Avise  and  good  at  my  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  wen-  highly  serviceable  ta 
me;  the  same  friendships  proved  after- 
ward extremely  prejudicial  to  my  interest, 
and  now  again  they  are  my  ornament  and 
support.  If  you  compute  the  time  in 
AAhich  these  incidents  have  happened,  it 
is  but  a  few  years;  if  you  number  the 

*  The  famous  Ildvidivis  Piiscus,  who  sig- 
nalisi;d  himsulf  in  the  senate  by  tlie  tVecdoiii  of 
his  spetclics  in  tuvour  of  lilKntj-,  duriujr  the 
reigns  of  (pallia,  Othq,  Vitcllius,  and  Vespasian  ; 
in  whose  time  ]ie  was  put  to  doatii  by  the  order 
of  the  senate,  thnnirh  eontravy  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  cnipeior,  who  countermanded  tlie 
execution  :  but  it  was  too  lat<-,  the  executioner 
lia\in;4  perfonncd  his  ofiice  before  the  mct-sengci' 
arriv'ed.  ■ra(!ii«s  vcortsi-nls  hini  as  acting  in  all 
the  various  duties  of  social  life  with  one  con- 
sistent tenor  of  uniform  virtue ;  superior  to  all 
temi)tations  of  wealth,  of  inflexible  intecrrity, 
and  unbroken  courage. 
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events,  it  seems  an  age.  A  lesson  that 
will  teach  us  to  check  both  our  despair 
aiul  presumption,  when  we  observe  such 
a  variety  ofrevolutions  roll  round  in  so 
swift  and  narrow  a  circle.  It  is  my  cus- 
tom to  communicate  to  my  friend  all  my 
thoughts,  and  to  set  before  him  the  same 
rules  and  examples  by  which  I  regulate 
my  own  conduct :  and  such  was  my  de- 
sign in  this  letter.     Farewel. 

LETTER    XLV. 

To  Maximus. 

I  MENTIONED  to  you  in  a  former  letter, 
that  I  apprehended  tiie  method  of 
voting  by  ballots  would  be  attended  w-i,th 
inconveniencies;  and  so  it  has  proved. 
At  the  last  election  of  magistrates,  upon 
some  of  the  tablets  were  written  several 
pieces  of  pleasantry,  and  even  indecen- 
cies; in  one  particularly,  instead  of  the 
name  of  the  candidate,  were  inserted  the 
names  of  those  Avho  espoused  his  interest. 
The  senate  was  extremely  exasperated  at 
this  insolence  ;  and  with  one  voice  threat- 
ened the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  upon 
the  author.  But  he  lay  concealed,  and 
possibly  might  be  in  the  number  of  those 
who  expressed  the  greatest  indignation. 
What  must  one  think  of  such  a  man's 
private  conduct,  who  in  public,  upon  so 
important  an  aftkir,  and  at  so  solemn  a 
time,  could  indulge  himself  in  sucli  scur- 
rilous liberties,  and  dare  to  act  the  droll 
in  the  face  of  the  senate?  Who  will  know 
it?  is  the  argument  that  prompts  little 
and  base  minds  to  commit  these  indecen- 
cies. Secure  from  being  discovered  by 
others,  and  unawed  by  any  self-respect, 
they  take  their  pen  and  tablets;  and  hence 
arise  these  bullboneries,  which  arc  fit 
only  for  the  stage.  What  course  shall  we 
take,  what  remedy  apply  against  this 
abuse  ?  Our  disorders  indeed  in  general 
have  every  where  eluded  all  attempts  to 
restrain  them.  But  this  is  a  point  much 
too  high  for  us,  and  will  be  the  care  of 
that  superior  power,  who  by  these  low 
but  daring  insults  has  daily  fresh  ocea, 
sions  of  exerting  all  his  pains  and  vigi- 
lance.    Farewel. 

LETTER    XLVL 

To  Nepos. 

THE  request  you  make  me,  to  super- 
vise the  correction   of  my   works. 


which  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  collect, 
I  shall  most  willingly  comply  with  ;  as 
indeed  there  is  nothing  I  ought  to  do 
with  more  readiness,  especially  at  your 
instance.  When  a  man  of  such  dignity, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  deeply  engaged 
in  business,  and  entering  iq)on  the  iui- 
portant  government  of  a  province,  has 
so  grtod  an  opinion  of  my  works  as  to 
think  them  wortli  taking  with  him,  how- 
am  I  obliged  to  endeavour  that  this  part 
of  J)  is  baggage  may  not  seem  an  useless 
embarrassment!  My  first  care  therefore 
shall  be,  that  they  may  attend  you  with 
all  the  advantages  possible;  and  my  next, 
to  supply  you  at  your  return  with  others, 
which  you  mav  not  think  undeserving  to 
be  added  to  them  ;  for  I  can  have  no 
stronger  encouragement  to  enter  upon 
some  new  work,  than  being  assured  of 
finding  a  reader  of  your  taste  and  dis- 
cermiieiit.     Earewel. 

LETTER    XLVn. 

To  Lie  in;  us. 


T  H.wF,  brought  you  as  a  pre? 
-•  the  country,  a   query  whic 


I 


resent  out  of 
query  wiiich  well  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  your  extensive 
erudition..  There  is  a  spring  which  rises 
in  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and  running, 
among  the  rocks  is  received  into  a  little 
banqueting- room,  from  whence,  after 
being  detained  a  short  time,  it  falls  into 
the  Larian  lake.  The  nature  of  this 
spring  is  extremely  surprising:  it  ebbs 
and  tlows  regularly  three  times  a  day. 
This  increase  and  decrease  is  plainly  vi- 
sible, and  very  entertaining  to  observe. 
You  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  fountain, 
and  whilst  you  are  taking  a  repast  and 
drinking  its  water,  which  is  extremelv 
cool,  you  see  it  gradually  rise  and  fall,  if 
you  place  a  ring,  or  any  thing  else  at  the 
bottom  when  it  is  rhy,  the  stream  reaches 
it  by  degrees  till  it  is  entirely  covered, 
and  then  again  gently  retires  from  it ; 
and  this  you  may  see  it  do  ibr  three  times 
successively.  Shall  we  say,  that  some 
secret  current  of  air  stops  and  opens  the 
fountain-head,  as  it  advances  to  or  re- 
cedes from  it;  as  we  see  in  bottles,  aud 
other  vessels  of  that  nature,  where  there 
is  not  a  free  and  open  passage,  though 
you  turn  their  necks  downwards,  yet  the 
outward  air  obstructing  the  vent,  thev 
discharge  their  contents  as  it  were  by 
starts  f  Or  may  it  not  be  accounted  for 
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Upon  the  same  principle  as  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea  ?  or,  as  those  rivers  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  sea,  meet- 
ing with  contrary  winds  and  the  swell  of 
the  ocean,  are  forced  back  in  their  chan- 
nels; so  may  there  not  be  something 
that  checks  this  fountain,  for  a  time,  in 
its  progress  ?  or  is  there  rather  a  certain 
reservoir  that  contains  these  waters  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  while  it 
is  recruiting  its  discharges,  the  stream 
flows  more  slowly  and  in  less  quantity,, 
but  when  it  has  collected  its  due  mea- 
sure, it  runs  again  into  its  usual  strength 
and  fulness?  or  lastly,  is  there  not  I 
know  not  Avhat  kind  of  subterraneous 
poize,  that  throws  up  the  water  when  the 
lountain  is  dry,  and  repels  it  when  it  is 
full?  You,  who  are  so  well  qualified  for 
the  inquiry,  will  examine  the  reasons  of 
^his  wonderful  appearance*;  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  me  if  I  have  given  you  a 
clear  description  of  it.     Farewel. 

LETTER    XLVm. 

To  Mciximus. 


I 


AM  deeply  afflicted  with  the  news  I 
have  received  of  the  death  of  Fannius, 
not  only  as  I  have  lost  in  him  a  friend 
whose  eloquence  and  politeness  I  ad- 
mired, but  a  guide  whose  judgment  I 
pursued;  and  indeed  he  possessed  a  most 
penetrating  genius,  improved  and  quick- 
ened by  great  experience.  There  are 
some  circum«tances  attending  his  death, 
which  aggravate  my  concern:  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  will  which  had  been  made  a 
considerable  time,  by  which  it  happens 
his  estate  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  while 
his  greatest  favourites  have  no  share  of  it. 
But  what  I  particularh'  regret  is,  that  he 
has  left  unfinished  a  very  noble  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  full  employment  at  the  bar,  he 
had  undertaken  a  history  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  put  to  death  or  ba- 
nished by  Nero;  of  which  he  had  per- 
fected three  books.  They  are  written 
>vith  great  delicacy  and  exactness  :  the 
style  is  pure,  and  preserves  a  proper  me- 

J  There  are  several  of  these  periodical  foun- 
tains in  different  parte  of  the  world  :  as  \vc  have 
soiiu:  in  Englancl.  Lnj'-well  ne;ir  Torb;iy  is  men- 
tioned in  tlic  Philosophical  Transactions  [No. 
10-k  p.  POf.]  to  ebb  and  flow  several  times  every 


dium  between  the  plain  narrative  and 
the  historical :  and  as  they  were  very  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  public,  he  was 
the  more  desirous  of  being  able  to  com- 
plete the  rest.   The  hand  of  death  is  ever, 
in  my  estimation,  too  severe  and  too  sud- 
den when  it  falls  upon   such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  some  immortal  work.  The  sons 
of  sensuality,  who  have  no  views  beyond 
the   present  hour,  terminate  with  each 
day  the  whole  purpose  of  their  lives;  but 
those  who  look  forward  to  posterity,  and 
endeavour  to  extend  their  memories  to 
future  generations  by  useful  labours;  — 
to  such,  death  is  always  innnature,  as  it 
still   snatches  them  from  amidst   some 
unfinished  design.    Fannius,  long  before 
his  death,  had  a  strong  presentiment  of 
what   has   happened :   he  dreamed  one 
night,  that  as  he  was  in  his  study  with 
his  papers  before  him,  Nero  came  in, 
and  placing  himself  by  his  side,  took  up 
the  three  first  books  of  his  history,  which 
he  read  through,  and  then  went  away. 
This  dream  greatly  alarmed  him,  and  he 
looked  upon  it  as  an  intimation  that  he 
should  not  carry  on  his  history  any  far- 
ther than  Nero  had  read :    and  so  th« 
event  proved.    I  cannot  reflect  upon  this 
accident    without     lamenting    that    he 
should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  a  work, 
which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  and 
vigilance,  as  "c  suggests  to  me  at  the  same 
time  the  thoughts  of  my  own  mortality, 
and  the  fate  of  my  writings:  and  I  am 
persuaded  the  same  reflection  alarms  your 
apprehensions  for  those  in  which  you  arc 
employed.      Let    us    then,    my  friend, 
while  yet  we  live,  exert  all  our  endea- 
vours, that  death,  whenever  it  arrives, 
may  find  as  little  as  possible  to  destroy. 
Farewel. 


LETTER    XLIX. 

'  To  Apollinaris. 

THE  kind  concern  you  expressed  whe* 
you  heard  of  my  design  to  pass  the 
summer  at  my  villa  in  Tuscany  t,  and 
your  obliging  endeavours  to  dissuade  me 
from  going  to  a  place  which  you  think 
unhealthy,  is  extremely  agreeable  tome. 
I  confess,  indeed,  th»  air  of  that  part 


f  Tijis  was  Pliny's  prinripal  scat,  lying  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  inilws  from  Home,  where 
h<-  vi'-'.uillv  resided  in  the  iiuniner  season. 
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Tuscany  which  lies  towards  the  coast, 
is  thick  and  unwholesome;  but  my  house 
is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea 
under  one  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
which,  of  all  others,  is  most  esteemed  for 
the  clearness  of  its  air.  But  that  you  may 
lay  aside  all  apprehensions  upon  my  ac- 
count, I  will  give  you  a  description  of  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  tiie  situation 
of  the  country,  and  lhel)eauty  of  my  vil- 
la, which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  hear 
with  as  much  })leasure  as  I  shall  relate. 
The  winters  are  severe  and  cold,  so  that 
niyrtles,  olives,  and  trees  of  that  kind 
which  delight  in  constant  w^armth,  will 
not  flourish  here;  but  it  produces  bay- 
trees*  in  great  perfection ;  yet  sometimes, 
though  indeed  not  oftener  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  are  killed 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  seasons.  The 
summers  are  exceedingly  temperate,  and 
continually  attended  with  refreshing 
breezes,  which  are  seldom  interrupted  by 
high  winds.  If  you  were  to  come  here 
and  seethe  numbers  of  old  men  who  have 
lived  to  be  grand-fathers  and  great 
grand-fathers,  and  hear  the  stories  they 
can  entertain  you  with  of  their  ancestors, 
you  would  fancy  yourself  born  in  some 
former  age.  The  disposition  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined: figure  to  yourself  an  immense 
amphitheatre;  but  such  as  the  hand  of 
nature  only  could  form.  Before  you  lies 
a  vast  extended  plain  bounded  by  a  range 
of  mountains,  whose  summits  are  crowned 
with  lofty  and  venerable  woods,  which 
supply  variety  of  game:  from  hence,  as 
the  mountains  decline,  they  are  adorned 
with  underwoods.  Intermixed  with  these 
are  little  hills  of  so  strong  and  fat  a  soil, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single 
stone  upon  them :  their  fertility  is  no- 
thing inferior  to  the  lowest  grounds;  and 
though  their  harvest,  indeed,  is  some- 
thing later,  their  crops  are  as  well  ma- 
tured. At  the  foot  of  these  hills  the  eye 
is  presented,  w  herever  it  turns,  with  one 
mibroken  view  of  numberless  vineyards, 
which  are  terminated  by  a  border,  as  it 
were,  of  shrubs.  From  thence  you  have 
a  prospect  of  the  adjoining  fields  and 
meadows  below.     The  soil  of  the  former 


*  In  the  original  it  is  laurus,  which  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Martyn,  proi'cssor  of  botany  in  Cam- 
bridge, has  given  very  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing is  not  tlie  same  with  our  laurel,  but  means 
the  bay-tree. 


is  so  extremely  stiff,  and  upon  the  first 
ploughing  it  rises  in  such  vast  clods,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  go  over  it  nine  several 
times  with  the  largest  oxen  and  the 
strongest  ploughs,  before  they  can  be 
thoroughly  broken,  whilst  the  enameled 
meadows  produc  etrefoil,  and  other  kinds 
of  herbage  as  fine  and  tender  as  if  it  were 
but  just  sprung  up,  being  continually  re- 
freshed by  nevcr-failing  rills.  But  though 
the  country  abounds  wi^h  great  plenty  of 
water,  there  are  no  mai-shes;  for  as  it  is 
arising  ground,  whatever  w^ater  it  re- 
ceives without  absorbing,  runs  off  into 
the  Tiber.  This  river,  which  winds 
through  the  middle  of  the  meadows,  is 
navigable  only  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
when  it  transports  the  produce  of  the 
lands  to  Rome;  but  its  channel  is  so  ex- 
tremely low  in  summer,  that  it  scarce 
deserves  the  name  of  a  river;  towards  the 
autumn,  however,  it  begins  again  to  re- 
new its  claim  to  that  title.  You  could 
not  be  more  agreeably  entertained,  than 
by  taking  a  view  of  the  face  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  top  of  one  of  our  neighbour- 
ing mountains:  you  would  imagine  that 
not  a  real,  but  some  painted  landscape 
lay  befure  you,  drawn  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  exactness:  such  an 
harmonious  and  regular  variety  charms 
the  eye  which  way  so  ever  it  throws  it- 
self. My  villa  is  so  advantageously  situ- 
ated, that  it  commands  a  full  view  of  all 
the  country  round;  yet  you  go  up  to  it 
by  soinsensible  arise.thatyou  find  your- 
self upon  anelevation  without  perceiving 
you  ascended.  Behind,  but  at  a  great, 
distance,  stand  the  Apennine  mountains. 
In  the  calmest  days  we  are  refreshed  by 
the  winds  that  blow  from  thence,  but  so 
spent,  as  it  were,  by  the  long  tract  of 
land  they  travel  over,  that  they  are  en- 
tirely divested  of  all  their  strength  and 
violence,  before  they  reach  us.  The  ex- 
position of  the  principal  front  of  the  house 
is  full  south,  and  seems  to  invite  the  af- 
ternoon sun  in  summer  (but  something 
earlier  in  winter)  into  a  spacious  ana 
well-proportioned  portico,  consisting  of 
several  members,particularlya porch  built 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  In  the 
front  of  the  portico  is  asort  of  terrace,  em- 
bellished with  various  figures,  and  bound- 
ed with  a  box-hedge,  from  whence  you 
descend  by  an  easy  slope,  adorned  with 
the  representation  of  divers  animals  iu 
box  aaswering  alternately  to  each  other, 
iato  a  lawn  overspread  with  the  soft,  I 
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lir<l  ?i]nio=;t  said  the  li()iiiil  acanthus* :  this 
is  surromuU'd  by  a  walkf  inclosed  witli 
cionsileever-grecns,  shaped  into  a  variety 
«)t'  forms.  IJeyoiid  it  is  the  (iestatio  laid 
•  lut  in  tlie  tonn  of  a  circus  J,  oniameiited 
in  the  ini<idle  with  box  cut  into  number- 
Jess  (iifl'ereut  fjgiires,  together  with  a 
plantation  of  shrubs  prevented  by  the 
sheers  from  runniufj  up  too  high  :  the 
whole  is  fenced  in  with  a  wall  covered  by 
l)o\,  rising  hv  iliHerent  ranges  to  the  top. 
On  the  onisidc  of  a  wall  lies  a  meadow 
that  owes  as  many  beauties  to  nature  as 
ail  I  have  been  describing  within  does  to 
art ;  at  tlie  end  of  which  are  several 
other  meadows  and  fields  interspersed 
with  thickets.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
portico  stands  a  grai^d  dining-room,  which 
opens  upon  one  end  of  the  terrace;  as 
fron)  the  windows  there  is  a  verj'  exten- 
sive prospect  over  the  meadows  up  into 
the  country,  from  whence  vou  also  have 
a  view  of  the  terrace  and  such  parts  of 
the  house  which  project  forward,  toge- 
ther with  the  woods  inclosing  the  ailja- 
cent  hippodrome  §.  Opposite  almost  to 
the  centre  of  the  jwrtico  stands  an  apart- 
ment something  backwards,  whicli  en- 
compasses a  small  area,  shaded  by  four 
plane-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  foun- 
tain rises,  from  whence  the  wnter  run- 
ning over  the  edges  of  a  marble  bason, 
gently  refreshes  the  surrounding  plane- 
trees  and  the  verdure  underneath  them. 
Tiiis  apartment  consists  of  a  bed-chamber 
free  from  every  kind  of  noise,  and  which 
the  light  itself  cannot  penetrate;  toge- 

*  Sir  William  Temple  supposes  the  arantlms 
«)f  tiie  ancients  to  be  what  we  call  pcricanthe. 
Modern  botanists  teiTn  it  garden  bear's-foot;  but 
Mr.  Castel  in  his  obsen-atious  upon  this  pas<a'^e, 
with  mure  probability,  imagines  by  its  character 
here  that  it  rcjcmbleii  moss. 

•f-  This  walk  is  called  in  the  original  Amhula- 
t.io,  as  what  is  translated  a  Terrace  is  by  Pliny 
termed  Xystus.  The  Ambnlatio  stonis  to  be 
what  we  properly  call  a  walk;  the  Gestatio  was 
a  place  appropriated  to  taking  of  exercise  in 
their  Vehicles,  and  the  Xystus  in  its  original  sig- 
nification, according  to  the  definition  jtjvea  by 
Vitnivius,  was  a  large  portico  wherein  tli  athle- 
tic exercises  wert^  perfonned  :  though  it  is  plainly 
used  in  this  place  for  an  open  walk,  ornamcnittd 
piuch  in  the  manner  of  our  oM-fashioneJ  par- 
terri's  ;  but  its  being  raised  above  the  other  walks 
which  lay  in  the  front,  seeiiis  to  justify  its  being 
called  a  Terrace. 

l  Tlie  circus  was  a  plapc  set  apart  for  the  co- 
Icbi'ation  of  several  public  games,  particularly 
the  ehariot-rncc.  Its  form  was  generally  ob- 
long, having  a  wall  quite  round  with  ranges  of 
seats  for  the  cnnveu'cnce  of  spectators, 

*  A  part  of  the  pard'-n  <>  (mII'iI. 


ther  with  a  cominon  dining-room  that  I 
use  whenever  I  have  none  but  familiar 
friends  with  me.  A  second  portico  looks 
upon  this  little  area,  and  has  the  sanie 
prospect  with  the  former  I  just  now  de- 
scribed. There  is  l)esidcs  another  room, 
which  being  situated  close  to  the  nearest 
plane-tree,  enjoys  a  constant  shule  and 
verdure  :  itssides  are  incrusted  halfway 
with  carved  marble,  and  from  thence  to 
the  ceiling  a  foliage  is  painted  with  birds 
intermixed  among  the  branches,  which 
has  an  etlect  altogether  as  agreeable  a"* 
that  of  thecarving;  at  the  basisof  which 
is  placed  a  little  fountain,  that  playing 
through  several  small  pipes  into  a  vase, 
pxoduces  a  most  pleasing  murmur.  From 
a  corner  of  the  jtortico  you  enter  into  a 
very  spacious  chamber  opposite  to  the 
grand  dining-room,  which  from  some  of 
its  windows  has  a  view  of  the  terrace, 
and  from  others  of  the  nieadww,  as  those 
in  the  front  look  upon  a  cascade,  which 
QTitertains  at  once  l)o»h  the  eye  and  the 
ear;  for  the  water  fal'ing  from  a  great 
height,  foams  round  the  marble  bason 
which  receives  it  below.  'J'his  room  is 
extremely  warm  in  winter,  being  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  as  in  a  cloudy  day  the 
heat  of  an  adjoining  stove  very  well  sup- 
])lies  his  absence.  From  hence  you  pass 
through  a  spacious  and  pleasant  undress- 
ing-room into  the  cold-bath-room,  in 
which  is  a  large  gloomy  bath:  but  ii' 
you  are  disposed  to  swim  more  at  large, 
or  in  warmer  water,  in  the  middle  of  the 
area  is  a  wide  bason  for  that  purpose,  aixl 
near  it  a  reservoir  from  whence  ytm  may 
be  supplied  with  cold  water  to  bnicr 
yourself  again,  if  you  should  perceive  yuu 
are  too  much  relaxed  by  the  warm. 
Contiguous  to  the  cold  bath  is  one  of  a 
middling  degree  of  heat,  which  enjoys  thi^ 
kindly  warmth  of  the  sun,  but  not  so  in- 
tensely as  that  of  the  hot  bath,  which 
projects  farther.  This  last  consists  of  three 
several  divisions,  eachofdillerent  degree'* 
of  heat;  the  two  former  lie  open  to  \hr 
full  sun,  the  latter,  though  not  so  much 
exposed  to  its  heat,  receives  an  equal 
share  of  its  light.  Over  the  undressing- 
room  is  built  the  tennis-court,  which  by 
means  of  dillerent  circles  j{  admits  of  dil  ■ 

forcnt 

II  These  circles  were  probably  no  other  than 
particular  marks  made  on  the  floor,  the  success 
of  their  play  dejiending  mi  the  balls  lighr'iiig  m 
such  a  circle  after  it  had  been  struck,  which  it 
was  the  adversary's  business  to  prc\  cut ;  aud  the 
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?rent  kinds  of  games.  Not  far  from  the 
Jaths,  is  the  stair-caso  which  leads  to  the 
Inclosed  portico,  after  having  first  passed 
through  three  apartments:  one  of  these 
looks  upon  the  little  area  Avith  the  four 
)lane-trees  round  it,  tlie  other  has  a  sight 
)f  the  meadows,  and  from  the  third  you 
lave  a  view  of  several  vineyards;  so  that 
ley  have  as  many  different  prospects  as 
sxpositions.  At  one  end  of  the  inclosed 
)ortico,  and  indeed  taken  off' from  it,  is 
chamber  that  looks  upon  the  hippo- 
Irome,  the  vineyards  and  the  mountains  ; 
jdjoining  is  a  room  which  has  a  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  especially  in  winter  : 
from  hence  runs  an  apartment  that  con- 
lects  the  hippodrome  with  the  house: 
md  such  is  the  form  and  aspect  of  the 
front.  On  the  side  is  a  sunuuer  inclosed 
jortico,  which  stands  high,  and  has  not 
)nly  a  prospect  of  the  vineyards,  but 
Jems  almost  to  touch  them.  Jn'om  the 
middle  of  thisjjortico you  enter  a  dining- 
room  cooled  by  the  wholesome  breezes 
^vhichcome  from  the  Apennine  valleys: 
from  the  windows  in  the  hack  front, 
which  are  extremely  large,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  tlie  vineyards,  as  you  have  also 
another  view  of  them  from  the  folding- 
doors  through  the  summer  portico  :  along 
that  side  of  tiiis  dining-room  where  there 
are  no  windows,  runs  a  private  stair-case 
for  the  greater  conveniency  of  serving  at 
entertainments:  at  the  farther  end  is  a 
chamber  from  whence  the  eye  is  enter- 
tained with  a  view  of  the  vineyards  and 
(what  is  equally  agreeable)  of  tfie  por- 
tico. Underneath  this  room  is  an  in- 
closed portico  something  resembling  a 
grotto,  which  enjoying,  in  the  midst  of 
summer  lieats,  its  own  natural  coolness, 
neither  admits  nor  wants  the  refreshment 
of  external  breezes.  After  you  liave 
passed  both  these  porticos,  at  the  end  of 
the  dining-room  stands  a  third,  which  as 
the  day  is  more  or  less  advanced,  serves 
either  for  winter  or  summer  use.  It  leads 
to  two  different  apartments,  one  contain- 
ing four  chambers,  the  other  three,  which 
enjoy  by  turns  both  sun  and  shade.  In 
the  front  of  these  agreeable  buildings  lies 
a  very  spacious  hippodrome*,  entirely 

many  sorts  of  exercises  this  room  was  made  for 
raiglit  be  divecsilied  by  lines  or  circles  on  the 
walls  or  floor  like  the  game  of  tennis,  which 
thoiic;h  it  takes  up  one  entire  room,  may  serve 
for  several  games  of  the  like  nature. 

*  Tlie  HipiX)dromiis,  in  its  proper  significa- 
tion, was  a  place  among  the  Grecians,  set  apart 
fgr  hor*e-racinj  and  »thcr  exercises  of  that  kind. 


open  in  the  middle,  by  which  means  the 
eye,  upon  your  first  entrance,  t^kes  in 
its  whole  extent  at  one  view.  It  is  en- 
compassed on  every  side  with  plane-trees 
covered  with  ivyt,so  that  while  their 
heads  flourish  witli  their  own  green,  their 
bodies  enjoy  a  borrowed  verdure:  and 
thus  the  ivy  twining  round  the  trunk  and 
branches,  spreads  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
connects  them  together.  Between  each 
plane-tree  are  planted  box-trees,  and  be- 
hind these  bay-trees,  which  blend  their 
shade  with  that  of  the  planes.  This  plan- 
tation, forming  a  straight  boundary  on 
both  sides  of  the  hip|:odrome,  bends  at 
the  farther  end  into  asc-micircle,  which 
being  set  round  and  sheltered  with  cy- 
press-trees, varies  the  prospect,  and  casts 
a  deeper  and  more  glooniy  shade ;  while 
the  inward  circular  walks  (for  there  are 
several)  enjoying  an  open  exposure,  are 
])erfumed  with  roses,  and  correct,  by  a 
ver}"-  pleasing  contrast,  the  coolness  of 
the  shade  with  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
Having  passed  through^  these  several 
winding  alleys,  you  enter,  a  straight 
walk  J,  which  breaks  out  into  a  variety 
of  others,  divided,  off  by  box-hedges. 
In  one  place  you  have  a  little  meadow; 
in  another  the  box  is  cut  into  a  th(>usand 
different  forms  §,  sometimes  into    letters, 

expressing 

But  it  seems  here  to  be  nothinp;  more  than  a 
particular  walk,  to  which  Pliny,  perhap.s  gave 
that  name,  from  its  bearing  some  resemblance  in 
its  form  to  the  public  places  so  called. 

f  "  What  the  Hederae  were,  that  deserved  a 
"  place  in  a  garden  (says  Sir  William  Tem])le  in 
"  his  Essay  on  Gardening),  I  cannot  guess,  un- 
"  less  they  had  sorts  of  ivy  unknown  to  us."  But 
it  does  not  seeui  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
that  siipposition ;  for  there  are  two  sorts  among 
us,  wliich  are  very  beautiful  plants,  the  one 
called  thesilver-stripcd  ivy,  the  other  the  yellow 
variegated  ivy.  Tlie  former,  perhaps,  is  the  i)al- 
lentes  Hederm  of  Virgil ;  which  epitliet,  some  of 
the  critics,  not  attending  to  the  different  kinds 
of  ivy,  have  injudiciously  changed  for  palautes. 

+  Here  seems  to  begin  what  we  properly  call  the 
G:uden,  and  is  the  only  description  of  a  Roman 
one  which  is  come  down  to  us.  Virgil,  indeed, 
mentions  that  of  his  Corycian  friend's,  but  he 
only  gives  an  account  of  the  plants  whicU  that 
contented  old  man  cultivated,  without  describing 
the  form  in  which  liis  little  spot  was  laid  out. 

§  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  false  taste  in 
gardening,  so  justly  rejected  by  modern  improve- 
ments in  that  agreeable  art,  was  introduced 
among  the  Romans  at  a  time  when  one  should 
little  expect  to  meet  with  any  inelegancics  in  the 
polite  refinements  of  life.  Matins,  the  friend  of 
Julius  Cfcsar,  and  peculiar  favourite  of  Augustus, 
of  whom  there  is  still  extant  a  letter  to  Cicero, 
greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  sentimenb* 

and 
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expressing  the  name  of  the  master ;  some- 
times that  of  the  artificer;  whilst  here  ami 
there  little  obelisks  rise  iatermixed  alter- 
nately with  fmit-trees :  when  on  a  sud- 
den, in  the  midst  of  this  elegant  regula- 
rity, you  are  surprised  vvith  an  imitation 
of  the  negligent  beauties  of  rural  nature ; 
in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  spot  sur- 
rounded with  a  knot  of  dwarf  plane- 
trees*.  Beyond  these  is  a  walk  inter- 
•persed  with  the  smooth  and  twining  a- 
canthus  f,  where  the  trees  are  also  cut 
into  a  variety  of  names  and  shapes.  At 
the  upper  end  is  an  alcove  of  white  mar- 
ble, shaded  with  vines,  supported  by  four 
*mall  Carystian  pillars  X-  From  this  bench 
the  water  gushing  through  several  little 
pipes,  as  if  it  were  j)rcssed  out  by  the 
weight  of  the  persons  who  repose  them- 
selves upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone  cistern 
underneath,  from  Avhence  it  is  received 
into  a  fine  polished  marble  basin,  so  art- 
fully contrived,  that  it  is  always  full 
without  ever  ovei-flowing.  When  I  sup 
here,  this  basin  serves  for  a  table,  the 
larger  sort  of  dishes  being  placed  round 
the  margin,  while  the  smaller  ones  swim 
about  in  the  form  of  little  vessels  and 
water-fowl.  Corresponding  to  this,  is  a 
fount-aJn  which  is  incessantly  emptying 
and  filling;  for  the  water,  which  it  throws 
up  a  great  height,  falling  back  again 
into  it.  is  by  means  of  two  openings  re- 
turned as  fast  as  it  is  received.  Fronting 
the  alcove  (and  which  reflects  as  great  an 
ornament  to  it  as  it  borrows  from  it) 
stands  a  summer-house  of  exquisite  mar- 
ble, whose  doors  project  and  open  into  a 
green  enclosure;  as  from  its  upper  and 
lower  windows  the  eye  is  presented  with 
and  expression,  is  said  to  have  first  taught  his 
countrymen  this  monstrous  inech(xl  of  di,tortins 
nature,  by  cutting  trees  into  reuuhir  forms. 

*  The  pkine-tree  was  extremely  cultivated 
among  the  Romans  upon  account  of  its  extraor- 
diiiarj'  shade,  and  they  use^!  to  nourish  it  with 
wine  [Plin.  Hist.  Nat.]  instead  of  water,  believ- 
ing (as  Sir  Willinm  'I'emplc  observes)  "  tliis  tree 
"  loved  that  liquor,  as  well  as  those  who  used  to 
"  drink  under  its  shade." 

f  It  is  probable  the  acanthus  here  mentioned 
is  not  the  same  plant  with  that  des(;ribed  above  j 
it  is  certain  at  least  there  were  different  sorts  of 
them. 

J  This  marble  came  from  Carystus  (now  called 
Caristo)  inEuIuta,  an  island  in  the  .-Irchipelago, 
which  has  since  chaiitced  its  name  into  Ncgro- 
ponfe.  From  hence  liki  wise,  it  is  said,  the  Ro- 
mans fetched  that  famous  stone  out  of  which 
tliL-y  spun  a  sort  of  Hic-ombustible  cloth,  wherein 
they  wrapped  the  bodies  of  tiieir  dead,  and 
thereby  preserved  their  ashes  distinct  and  UH- 
mii'td  with  those  of  the  funeral  pile, 


a  variety  of  different  verdures.  Next  to 
this  is  a  little  private  closet  (which 
though  it  seems  distinct,  may  be  laid  into 
the  same  room)  furnished  with  a  couch; 
and  notwithstanding  it  has  windows  on 
every  side,  yet  it  enjoys  a  very  agreeable 
gloominess,  by  means  of  a  spreading  vine 
which  climbs  to  the  top,  and  entirely 
overshades  it.  Here  you  may  lie  and 
fancy  yourself  in  a  wood,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  you  are  not  exposed  tw 
the  weather;  in  this  place  a  fountain 
also  rises  and  instantly  disaj*|)ears :  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  are  disposed  several  mar- 
ble seats,  which  serve,  as  well  as  the 
summer-house,  as  so  many  reliefs  after 
one  is  wearied  with  walking.  Near  each 
seat  is  a  little  fountain;  and  throughout 
the  whole  hippodrome  several  small  rills 
run  murmuring  along,  M'heresoever  the 
hand  of  art  thought  proper  to  conduct 
them,  Avatering  here  and  there  different 
spots  of  verdure,  and  in  their  progress 
refreshing  the  whole. 

And  now,  I  should  not  have  hazarded 
the  imputation  of  being  too  minute  in 
this  detail,  if  1  had  not  proposed  to  lead 
you  into  every  corner  of  my  house  and 
gardens.  You  would  hardly,  I  imagine, 
think  it  a  trouble  to  read  the  description 
of  a  place,  w  hich  I  am  persuaded  would 
please  you  were  you  to  see  it ;  especially 
as  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  stop,  and 
by  throwing  aside  my  letter,  sit  down  as 
it  were,  and  rest  yourself  as  often  as  you 
think  proper.  I  had  at  the  same  time  a 
view  to  the  gratification  of  my  own  pas- 
sion ;  as  I  confess,  I  have  a  very  great 
one  for  this  villa,  which  was  chiefly  built 
or  finished  by  myself  In  a  word  (for 
why  should  I  conceal  from  my  friend  my 
sentiments,  whether  right  or  wrong  ? )  J 
look  upon  it  as  the  first  duty  of  every 
writer  frequently  to  throw  his  eyes  upon 
his  title-page,  and  to  consider  well  the 
subject  he  has  proposed  to  himself;  antl 
he  may  be  assured  if  he  closely  pursues 
his  plan,  he  cannot  justly  be  thought  te- 
dious ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  carried  off  from  it,  he  will 
most  certainly  incur  that  censure.  Homer, 
you  know,  has  employed  many  verses  in 
the  description  of  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
as  Virgil  also  has  in  those  of  ^neas;  yet 
neither  of  them  are  prolix,  because  they 
both  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  ori- 
ginal design.  Aratus,  you  see,  is  not 
esteemed  too  circumstantial,  though  he 
traces  and  enumerates  the  minutest  stars; 
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for  he  does  not  go  out  of  bis  way  for  that 
purpose,  he  only  follows  where  his  sub- 
ject leads  him.     In  the  same  manner  (to 
compare  small  things  with  great),  if  en- 
deavouring to  give  you  an  idea  of  my 
house,  I   have  not  wandered  into  any 
thing  foreign,  or,  as  it  were,  devious,  it 
is  not  my  letter  which  describes,  but  my 
villa  which   is  described,  that  is  to  be 
deemed    large.     But  not  to  dwell   any 
longer  upon  this  digression,  lest  I  should 
myself  be  condemned  by  the  maxim  I 
have  just  laid  down,  I  have  now  informed 
vou  why  I  prefer  my  Tuscan   villa  to 
those  which  I  possess  atTusculum*,  Ti- 
berf,  and  Prasnestet.     Besides  the  ad- 
vantages already  mentioned,  I  here  en- 
joy a  more  profound  retirement,  as  I  am 
at  a  farther  distance  from  the  business  of 
the  town,  and  the  interruption  of  trou- 
blesome avocations.  All  is  calm  and  com- 
posed ;  which  contributes,  no  less  than 
its  clear  air  and  unclouded  sky,  to  that 
health  of  body  and  cheerfulness  of  mind 
which  I  particularly  enjoy  there:  both  of 
•which  I  keep  in  proper  exercise  by  study 
and  hunting.     And  indeed  there  is  no 
place  which  agrees  better  with  all  my 
family  in  general;  I  am  sure  at  least,  I 
have  not  yet  lost  one  (and  I  speak  it  with 
the  sentiments  I  ought)  of  all  those   I 
brought  with  me  hither:  and  maj'^  the 
gods  continue  that  happiness  to  me,  and 
that  honour  to  my  villa  !  Farewel. 

L  E  T  T  E  R     L. 

To  Capito. 


You  are  not  singular  in  the  advice  you 
give  me  to  undertake  the  writing  of 
history;  it  is  a  work  which  has  been 
frequently  pressed  upon  me  by  several 
others  of  my  friends;  and  what  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  engaging  in.  Not  that 
I  have  any  confidence  of  succeeding  in 
t|j>isway;  that  would  be  too  rashly  pre- 
suming upon  the  success  of  an  experiment 
which  1  have  never  yet  made;  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  noble  employment  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  those  who  deserve  to  be 
eternally  remembered,  and  extend  the  re- 
putation of  others  at  the  same  time  that 
we  advance  our  own.  Nothing,  I  confess, 
so  strongly  aifects  me  as  the  desire  of  a 
lasting  name :  a  passion  highly  worthy  of 

*  Now  called  Frascati,  fTivoli,  and  J  Pales- 
triha,  all  of  them  situated  in  the  Cainpugua  di 
Roma,  aad  at  no  great  distance  from  Rouic. 


the  human  breast,  especially  of  one,  who 
not  being  conscious  to  himself  of  any 
ill,  is  not  afraid  of  being  known  to  pos- 
terity. It  is  the  continual  subject  there- 
fore of  my  thoughts. 

By  what  fair  deed  I  too  may  iais«  my  name  § : 

for  to  that  I  moderate  my  wishes ;  the 
rest. 

And  gather  round  the  world  immortal  faftis, 

is  much  beyond  my  hopes  : 

"  Though    yet  II" However,    the 

first  is  sufficient,  and  history  perhaps  is 
the  single  means  that  can  ensure  it  to  me. 
Oratory  and  poetry,  unless  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  eloquence,  are  talents 
but  of  small   recommendation  to  those 
who  possess  them  ;  but  history,  however 
executed,  is  always  entertaining.    Man- 
kind are  naturally  inquisitive,  and  are  so 
fond  of  having  this  turn  gratified,  that 
they   will  listen  w^th   attention  to  the 
plainest  matter  of  fact,  and  the  most  idle 
tale.  But  besides  this,  I  have  an  example 
in  my  own  favnily  that  inclines  me  to 
engage    in    this  study,   my   uncle   and 
adoptive  father  having  acquired   great 
reputation  as  a  very  accurate  historian  ; 
and  the  philosophers,  you  know,  recom- 
mend it  to  us  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  our 
ancestors,  when  they  have  gone  before  U8 
in  the  right  path.     If  you  ask  me  then, 
why  I  do  not  immediately  enter  upoa 
the   task  r  my  reason  is   this :    I  have 
pleaded  some  very  important  causes,  and 
(though  I  am  not  extremely  sanguine  in 
my  hopes  concerning  them)  I  have  de- 
termined to  revise  my  speeches,  lest,  for 
want  of  this  remaining   labour,  all  the 
pains  they  cost  me  should   be  thrown 
away,  and  they  with  their  author  be  bu- 
ried in  oblivion  ;    for   with  respect  to 
posterity,    the   work    that    was    never 
finished  was  never  begun.  You  will  think, 
perhaps,    I  might  correct  my  pleadings 
and  write  history  at  the  same  time.     I 
wish  indeed  I  were  capable  of  doing  so, 
but  they  are  both  such  great  undertak- 
ings, that  either  of  them  is  abundantly 
sufficient.     I  was  but  nineteen  when  I 
first  appeared  at  the  bar;  and  yet  it  ig 
only  now  at  last  I  understand  (and  that  in 


L 


*  Virgil.  1  Georg.  sub.  init. 

11  Part  of  a  verse  from  the  fifth  ^aeid,  where 
Menestheus,  one  of  the  competitors  in  the  naval 
games,  who  vv^as  in  some  danger  of  being  dis- 
tanced, exhorts  his  men  to  exert  their  utmost 
vigour  to  prevent  such  a  disgrac* 
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truth  but  imperfectly)  what  is«ssential  to 
a  complete  orator.     How  then   shall  I 
be  able  to  support  the  weight  of  an  ad- 
ditional burthen?   It  is  true  indeed,  his- 
tory and  oratory  have  in  many  points  a 
general  rescnililancc  ;  yet  in  those  very 
things  in  which  they  seem  to  agree,  there 
are  several  circumstances  wherein  they 
differ.     Narration  is  common  to    them 
both,  but  it  is  a  narration  of  a  distinct 
kind:  the  former    contents    itself  fre- 
quently with  low  and  vulgar  facts;  the 
latter  requires  every  thing  splendid,  ele- 
vated, and  extraordinary:  strength  and 
nerves  is  sufficient  in  that,  but  beauty  and 
ornament  is  essential  toM/.s:  the  excellen- 
cy of  the  one  consists  in  a  strong,  severe, 
and  close  style  ;  of  the  other,  in  a  diffu- 
sive, flowing,  and  harmonious  narration: 
in  short,  the  words,  the  emphasis,  and  the 
whole  turn  an<l  structure  of  the  periods, 
are  extremely  different  in  these  two  arts ; 
for,  as  Thucydides  observes,  there   is  a 
wide    distance    between    compositions 
which  are  calculated  for  a  present  pur- 
pose, and  those  which  are  designed  to  re- 
Tiiain  as  lasting  monuments  to  posterity; 
by  the  first  of  which  expressions  he  al- 
ludes to  oratory,  and  by  the  other  to 
history.     For  these  reasons  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  blend  together  two  perform- 
ances of  such  distinct  natures,  which,  as 
they  are  both  of  the  highest  rank,  neces- 
sarily therefore  require  a  separate  atten- 
tion; lest,   confounded   by   a  crowd  of 
dif)i?rent  ideas,  I  should   introduce  into 
the  one  what  is  only  proper  to  the  other. 
Therefore  (to  speak  in  our  language  of 
the  bar)  I  nmst  beg  leave  the  cause  may 
be  adjourned  some  time  longer.     In  the 
mean  while,  I  refer  it  to  yoiu'  considera- 
tion from  what  period  1  shall  commence 
my  history.     Shall  1  take  it  up  from 
those   remote   times  which   have  been 
treated  of  already  by  others?  In  this  wav, 
indeed,  the  materials  will  be  ready  pre- 
pared to  my  hands,  but  the  collating  of 
the  several  historians  will  be  extremely 
troublesome;  or  shall  I  write  only  of  the 
present  times,  and  those  wherein  no  other 
•author  has  gone  before  me?  If  so,  I  may 
probably  give  offence  to  many,  and  please 
but  few.  I'or,  in  an  age  so  over-run  with 
vice,  you  will  find  infinitely  more  to  con- 
demn than  approve;  yet  your  praise, 
though  ever  so  lavish,  will  be  thought  too 
reserved;  and  your  censure,  though  ever 
so  cautious,  too  profuse.     However,  this 
does  not  at  all  discourage  nie :  for  I  want 


not  sufficient  resolution  to  bear  testimony 
to  truth.  I  expect  then  that  you  pre- 
pare the  way  which  you  have  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  determine  what  subject  I 
shall  fix  upon  for  my  history,  that  when 
I  am  ready  to  enter  upon  the  task  you 
have  assigned  me,  I  may  not  be  delayed 
by  any  new  difficulty.     Farewel. 


LETTER    LL 

To  Salurninu'i. 

■«roufi  letter  made  very    different   ini- 
-*-    pressions  upon  me,  as  it  brought  me 
news  which  I  both  rejoiced  and  grieved 
to  receive.     It  gave  me  pleasure  when  it 
informed  me  you  were  detained  in  Rome; 
which  though  you  will  tell  me  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  affords  you  none,  yet  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  at  it,  since  you  assure 
me  you  continue  there  upon  my  account, 
and  defer  the  recital  of  your   work   till 
my  return  ;  for  which  lam  greatlv  ob- 
liged to  you.  But  I  was  much  concerned 
at  that  part  of  your  letter  which  men- 
tioned the  dangerous  illness  of  .lulius 
Valens;  though,  indeed,  with  respect  to 
himself  it  ought  to  affect  me  with   other 
sentiments,  as  it  cannot  but   be  for  his 
advantage  the  sooner  he  is  relieved  by 
death,  from  a  distemper  of  which  there  is 
no  hope  he  can  ever  be  cured.    But  what 
you  add  concerning  Avitus,  who  died 
in  his  return  from  the  province  where  he 
had  been  qua»stor,   is  an   accident   that 
justly  demands   our  sorrow.     That   he 
died  on  board  a  ship,  at  a  distance  from 
bis  brother  whom  he   tenderly    loved, 
and  from  his  mother  and  sisters,  are  cir- 
cumstances, which  though  they  cannot 
aflect  him  now,  yet  undoubtedly  did  in 
his  last  moments,  as  well  as  tend     to 
heighten  the  aflliction  of  those  he  has 
left  behind.  How  severe  is  the  reflection, 
that  a  youth  of  his  well-formed  disposi- 
tion should  be  extinct  in  the  prime.*! 
life,  and  snatched  from  those  high  ho- 
nours to  which  his  virtues,  had  they  been 
permitied  to  grow  to  their  full  maturity, 
would  certainly  have  raised  him  !     Ho\^ 
did  his  bosom  glow  with  the  love  of  the 
fine  arts!      How  many  books    has    he 
perused!   how  many    volumes    has    he 
transcribed  I   but  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
are  now  perished  with  him,  and  tor  ever 
lost  to  posterity. — Yel  why  indulge  my 
sorrow  ?  a  passion  which,  if  we  once  give 
a  loose  to  it,  will  aggravate  every  the 
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ilightest  circumstance.  I  will  put  an  end 
therefore  to  my  letter,  that  I  may  to  the 
tears  which  yours  has  drawn  from  me. 
i'arewel. 


LETTER    LII. 
To  Fabalits*. 


XT'OUR  letter  informs  me  that  you  have 
^  erected  a  noble  public  •  portico f,  as 
a  memorial  of  yourself  and  your  son,  and 
that  the  next  day  after  the  ceremony  of 
opening  of  it,  you  engaged  to  repair  and 
beautify  the  gates  of  our  city  at  your 
own  charge:  thus  it  is  that  you  rise  from 
one  act  of  munificence  to  another  I  I 
take  part,  believe  me,  in  every  thing 
that  concerns  your  glory  ;  which,  from 
the  alliance  that  is  between  us,  in  some 
degree  redounds  to  mine;  and  am  pleased 
to  see  the  memory  of  mv  father-in-law 
delivered  down  to  posterity  by  such 
beautiful  structures.  I  rejoice  too  at  the 
honour  that  hereby  arises  to  our  native 
province  ;  and  as  every  thing  tliat  tends 
to  her  advantage  is  highly  agreeable  to 
me,  by  what  hand  soever  it  may  be  con- 
ferred; so  particularly  when  it  is  by 
yours.  I  have  only  to  desire  that  Heaven 
would  continue  to  cherish  in  you  this  ge- 
nerous frame  of  mind,  and  to  grant  you 
many  yearsin  whichto  exertit;  for  your 
bounty  I  am  well  persuaded  will  not  ter- 
minate here,  but  extend  itself  to  farther 
acts  of  beneficence.  Generosity,  when 
once  she  is  set  forward,  knows  not  how- 
to  stop  her  j)rogress;  as  the  more  fa- 
miliar we  are  with  the  lovely  form,  the 
more  enamoured  we  grow  of  her  en- 
gaging charms.     Farewel. 


LETTER    LIU. 

To  AJarcellinus, 

J  \YRiTE  this  to  you  under  the  utmost 
■■•  oppression  of  sorrow:  the  youngest 
daughter  of  my  friend  Fundanus  is  dead  ! 
nfcver  surely  was  there  a  more  agreeable 


*  Grandfatherto  Calphurnia,  Pliny's  wife. 

f  'I'iiese  porticos,  wliicli  were  cairiod  to  an 
extreme  degix'c  of  magnificence,  served  for  va- 
rious uses:  sometimes  for  the  assembly  of  the 
senate,  sometimes  for  itands  of  the  most  curious 
iiierehaudize.  But  the  general  use  they  were 
put  tu  was,  the  pleasure  of  walking  in  them; 
like  the  present  piazzas  in  Italy.  Here  likewise 
woiks  of  geaius  were  publicly  recited,  and  the 
philusophcri  held  their  disputations. 


and  more  amiable  young  person,  or  one 
who  better  deserved  to  liave  enjoyed  a 
long,  I  had  almost  said,  an  immortal  life! 
She  was  scarce  fourteen,  and  yet  had  all 
the  wisdom  of  age  and  discretion  of  a 
matron,  joined  with  youthful  sweetness 
and  virgin  modesty.  With  what  an  en- 
gaging fondness  did  she  behave  to  her 
father!  how  kindly  and  respectfully  re- 
ceive his  friends!  how  affectionately  treat 
all  those  who  in  their  respective  offices 
had  I  he  care  and  education  of  her !  She 
employed  much  of  her  time  in  reading, 
in  which  she  discovered  great  strength  of 
judgment;  she  indulged  herself  in  few 
dive;i,ions,  and  those  with  much  caution. 
With  what  forbearance,  with  what  pa- 
tience, with  what  courage  did  she  endure 
her  last  illness  I  she  complied  with  all  the 
directions  of  her  physicians;  she  en- 
couraged her  sister  and  her  father;  and 
when  all  her  strength  of  body  was  ex- 
hausted, supported  herself  by  the  single 
vigour  of  her  mind.  That,  indeed,  con- 
tinued even  to  her  last  moments,  un- 
broken by  the  pain  of  a  long  illness,  or 
the  terrors  of  approaching  death;  and  it 
is  a  reflection  which  makes  the  loss  of 
her  so  mtich  the  more  to  be  lamented. 
A  loss  infinitely  severe !  and  more  severe 
bythe  particular  conjuncture  in  which  it 
happened  !  she  was  contracted  to  a  most 
Avorthy  youth!  the  wedding  day  was 
fixed,  and  we  were  all  invited.  How  sad 
a  change  from  the  highest  joy  to  the 
deepest  sorrow !  Hovvshalllexpress  the 
wound  that  pierced  my  heart,  when  I 
heard  Fundanus  himself  (as  grief  is  ever 
finding  out  circumstances  to  aggravate 
its  melancholy)  ordering  the  money  he 
had  designed  to  layout  upon  cloaths  and 
jewels  for  her  marriage,  to  be  employed 
in  myrrh  and  spices  for  her  funeral !  He 
is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  good 
sense,  who  has  applied  himself  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  the  nobler  and  most 
elevated  studies;  but  all  the  maxims  of 
fortitude  which  he  has  received  from 
books,  or  advanced  himself,  he  now  ab- 
solutely rejects,  and  every  other  virtue  of 
his  heart  gives  place  to  all  a  parent's 
tenderness.  Yoii  will  excuse,  you  will 
even  approve  his  sorrow,  when  you  con-, 
sider  W'hat  he  has  lost.  He  has  lost  a 
daughter  who  resembled  him  in  his  man- 
ners, as  well  as  his  person,  and  exactly 
copied  out  all  her  father.  If  you  shall 
think  proper  to  write  to  him  upon  the 
subject  of  so  reasonable  a  grief,  let  me 
H  rcmiud 
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rewind  you  not  to  use  the  rougher  argu- 
ments of  consolation,  and  such  as  seem 
to  carry  a  sort  of  reproof  with  them,  but 
those  of  kind  and  sympathizing  humani- 
ty. Time  will  render  him  more  open  to 
the  dictates  of  reason:  for  as  a  fresh 
wound  shrinks  back  from  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon,  but  by  degrees  submits  to,  and 
even  requires  the  means  of  its  cure;  so  a 
mind  under  the  first  impressions  of  a  mis- 
fortune shuns  and  rejects  all  arguments 
of  consolation,  biit  at  length,  if  applied 
■Hith tenderness,  calmly  and  willingly  ac- 
quiesces in  them,     f  arewel. 

LETTER    LIV. 
To  Spuriniia. 


Uook  I, 
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SOWING,  as   I   do,    how   much   you 
admire  the  polite, arts,  and  what  sa- 
tisfaction you  tiikc  in  seeing  young  men 
of  quality  pursue  the  steps  of  their  an- 
cestors, 1  seize  this  earliest  opportunity  of 
informing  you,  that  I  went  to-day  to 
hear  Calpurnius  Piso  read  a  poem  he  has 
composed  upon  a  very  bright  and  learned 
subject,  entitled  the  Constellations.     His 
numbers,  which  were  elegiac,  were  sott, 
flowing,  and  easy,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  had  all  the  sublimity  suitable  to  such 
a  noble  topic.     He  varied  his  style  from 
the  lofty  to  the  simple,  from  the  close  to 
the  copious,  from  the  grave  to  the  florid, 
with  equal  genius  and  judgment.    These 
beauties  were  extremely  heightened  and 
recommended    by  a  most    harmonious 
voice;  which  a  very  becoming  modesty 
rendered  still  more  pleasing.     A  confu- 
sion and  concern  in  the  countenance  of  a 
speaker  throws  a    grace    upon    all    he 
utters;  for  there  is  a  certain  decent  ti- 
midity, which,  I  know  not  how,  is  infi- 
nitely moreengagingthautheassured  and 
self-sufficient  air  of  confidence.    I  might 
mention  several  other  circumstances  to 
his  advantage,  which  I  am  the  more  in- 
clined to  take  notice  of,  as  they  are  most 
striking  in  a  person  of  his  age,  and  most 
uncommon  in  a  youth  of  hisquality  ;  but 
not  to  enter  into  a  farther  detail  of  his 
merit,  I  will  only  tell  you,  that  when  he 
liad  finished  his  poem,  I  embraced  him 
withthe  utmostcomplacency;  and  being 
persuaded  that  nothing  is  a  greater  en- 
couragement than  applause,  I  exhorted 
him  to  persevere  in  the  paths  he  had  en- 
tered, and  to  shine  out  to  posterity  with 
the  same  glorious  lustre  which  reflected 


from  his  ancestors   to   himself.     I  con- 
gratulated his  excellent  mother,  and  his 
brother,  who  gained  as  much  honour  by 
the  generous  allection  he  discovered  upon 
this  occasion,  as  Calpurnius  did   by  his 
eloquence,  so  remarkable  a  concern  he 
shewed  for  him  when  he  began  to  recite 
his  poem,  and  so  much  pleasure  in  his 
success.     May  the  gods  grant  me  fre- 
quent occasions  of  giving  you  accounts 
of  this  nature!  fori  have  a  partiality  t« 
the  age  in  wl^ich  I  live,  and  should   re- 
joice to  find  it  not  barren  of  merit.     To 
this  end  I  ardently  wish  our  young  men 
of  qiiulity  would    not  derive  all  their 
glory  from    the    images    of   their    an- 
cestors*. As  for  those  which  are  placed 
in  the  house  of  these  excellent  youths,  I 
now  figure  them  to  myself  as  silently  ap- 
plauding and  cncouragingtheir  pursuits, 
and  (what  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  honour 
to  them  both)  as  owning  and  confessing 
them  to  be  their  kindred.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LV. 
To  Macer. 

ALL  is  well  with  me,  since  it  is  so  with 
you.  You  are  happy,  I  find,  in  the 
company  of  your  wife  and  son,  and  are 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  sea,  the 
freshness  of  the  fountains,  the  verdure  of 
the  fields,  and  the  elegances  of  a  most 
agreeable  villa;  for  so  1  judge  it  to  be, 
since  he  who  was  most  happy  ere  for- 
tune had  raised  him  to  what  is  generally 
esteemed  the  highest  point  of  human  fe- 
licity, chose  it  for  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment f.  As  for  myself,  I  am  employed 
at  my  Tuscan  villain  hunting  and  study- 
ing, sometimes  alternately,  and  some- 
times both  together;  but  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  determine  in  which  pursuit  it  is 
most  difficult  to  succeed.    Farewel. 


*  None  had  the  right  of  using  family  pic- 
tures or  statues,  but  those  whose  ancestors  or 
themselves  had  borne  some  of  the  highest  digni- 
ties. So  that  the  jus  imaginis  was  much  the  same 
thing  among  Uie  llomans,  as  the  right  of  bearing 
a  coat  of  arms  anjuug  us. 

f  It  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  that 
Pliny  alludes  licre  to  Nei-va,  who  being  suspected 
by  Doniitian,  was  ordered  by  that  emperor  t» 
retire  to  Tarentum,  where,  without  any  view* of 
reigning,  he  quietly  sat  down  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  priyate  life ;  others  imagine  that  h«  mean* 
Sullu. 
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LETTER   LVI. 

To  PauUnus, 


A  s  I  know  the  humanity  with  which 
•^^  you  treat  your  own  servants,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  confess  to  you  the  indul- 
gence I  shew  to  mine.  1  have  ever  in 
my  mind  Homer's  character  of  Ulysses, 

Who  rul'd  Iiis  people  with  a  father's  love. 

Odyss.5. 11. 

And  the  very  expression*  in  our  language 
for  the  head  of  a  family,  suggests  the  rule 
of  one's  conduct  towards  it.  But  were  I 
naturally  of  a  rough  and  hardened  cast 
of  temper,  tha  il!  state  of  health  of  my 
freed-man  Zosimus  (who  has  the  stronger 
claim  to  a  humane  treatment  at  my 
hands,  as  he  now  stands  much  in  need  ©f 
it)  would  be  sufficient  to  soften  me.  He 
is  a  person  of  great  worth,  diligent  in 
his  services,  and  well  skilled  in  literature; 
but  his  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  pro- 
fession, is  thatofa  comedian,  wherein  he 
highly  excels.  He  speaks  with  great 
emphasis,  judgment,  propriety,  and 
gracefulness;  he  has  a  very  good  hand 
too  upon  the  lyre,  which  he  understands 
better  than  is  necessary  for  one  of  his 
profession.  To  this  I  must  add,  he  reads 
history,  oratory,  and  poetry,  as  well  as  if 
he  had  singly  applied  himself  to  that  art. 
I  am  the  more  particular  in  enumerating 
his  qualifications,  to  let  you  see  how 
many  agreeable  services  I  receive  from 
him.  He  is  indeed  endeared  to  me  bv 
the  ties  of  a  long  affection,  which  seems 
to  be  heightened  by  the  danger  he  is 
now  in.  For  nature  has  so  formed  our 
hearts,  that  nothing  contributes  more  to 
raise  and  inflame  our  inclination  for  any 
enjoyment  than  the  apprehension  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  it;  a  sentiment  which 
Zosimus  has  given  me  occasion  to  ex- 
perience more  than  once.  Some  years 
ago  he  strained  himself  so  much  by  too 
vehement  an  exertion  of  his  voice,' that 
he  spit  blood,  upon  which  account  I  sent 
him  into  Egyptf;  from  whence,  after  a 
long  absence,  he  lately  returned  with 
great  benefit  to  his  health.     But  having 

•  The  Latin  word  for  a  master  of  a  family, 
implies  a  jHtiwr  u/a  family, 

f  The  Roman  physicians  used  to  send  their 
patients  iu  consumptive  cases  iuto  E^TPt.  parti- 
cularly to  Alesaudria. 
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again  exerted  himself  for  several  days 
together  beyond  his  strength,  he  was  re- 
minded of  his  former  malady  by  a  slight 
return  of  his  cough,  and  a  spitting  of 
blood.  For  this  reason  I  intend  to  send 
him  to  your  farm  at  Forum-Juiiiti  hav- 
ing frequently  heard  you  mention  it  as  an 
exceeding  fine  air,  and  recommend  the 
milk  of  that  place  as  very  good  in  dis- 
orders of  this  nature.  I  beg  you  would 
give  directions  to  your  people  to  receive 
him  into  your  house,  and  to  supply  him 
with  what  he  shall  have  occasion  for; 
which  will  not  be  much,  for  he  is  so 
temperate  as  not  only  to  abstain  from  de- 
licacies, but  even  to  deny  himself  the  ne- 
cessaries his  ill  state  of  health  requires. 
1  shall  furnish  him  towards  his  journey 
with  what  will  be  sufficient  for  one  of 
his  abstemious  turn,  who  is  coming 
under  your  roof.     Farewel. 


LETTER    LVII. 

To  Calphurnia\, 

EVER  was  business  more  uneasy  to 
me,  than  when  it  prevented  me  not 
only  from  attending,  but  following  you 
into  Canipanialj.  As  at  all  times,  so 
particularly  now,  I  wish  to  be  with  you, 
that  I  may  be  a  witness  what  progress 
you  make  in  your  strength  and  recovery, 
and  how  the  tranqu  i  Uity ,  the  amusements, 
and  plenty  of  that  charming  country 
agree  with  you.  Were  you  in  perfect 
health,  yet  I  could  ill  support  your  ab- 
sence; for  even  a  moment's  uncertainty 
of  the  welfare  of  those  we  tenderly  love, 
is  a  situation  of  mind  infinitely  painful ; 
but  now  your  sickness  conspires  with 
your  absence  to  perplex  me  with  a  thou- 
sand disquietudes.  I  fear  every  thing 
that  can  befal  you,  and,  as  is  usual  with 
all  under  the  same  terrifying  apprehen- 
sions, suspect  most,  what  I  most  dread. 
Let  me  conjure  you  then  to  prevent  my 
solicitude  by  writing  to  me  every  day, 
and  even  twice  a  day ;  I  shall  be  more 
easy  at  least  while  1  am  reading  your 

X  Frcjus  in  Provence,  the  southern  part  of 
France. 

§  Ilis  wife. 

II  Wliere  Fabatus,  Calphurnia's  giandfatbcr, 
had  a  villa.  This  delightful  country  is  celebrated 
by  almost  every  classic  author,  and  eveiy  modern 
traveller,  for  the  fertility  of  its  so.l,  the  beauty  of 
its  landscape,  and  the  temperature  of  its  air. 

H  2  letters ; 
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letters;  though  all  my  apprehensions  will    recorded  upon  his  tomb  in  the  following 
again  return  upon  uie  the  moment  I  have     lines: 

perused  them.     Farewel.  ^j^^^  ^^Cy^  y^^^  ^^,,„j  vindcx'  arms  \?itlHtood, 

Not  for  hiuisclf,  but  for  his  country's  good. 


LETTER    LVIII. 
To  Calpliurnia. 

You  kindly  tell  me,  my  absence  is 
greatly  uneasy  to  you,  and  that  your 
only  consolation  is  in  conversing  with  my 
■works,  instead  of  their  author,  which 
you  frequently  place  by  your  side.  How 
agreeable  is  it  to  me  to  know  that  you 
thus  wish  for  my  company,  and  support 
yourself  under  the  want  of  it  by  these 
tender  amusements!  In  return,  I  enter- 
tain myself  with  reading  over  your  let- 
ters again  and  again,  and  am  continually 
taking  them  up  as  if  I  had  just  received 
them;  but,  alas  I  they  only  serve  to  make 
jne  more  strongly  regret  your  absence; 
for  how  amiable  must  her  conversation 
be,  whose  letters  have  so  many  charms? 
liCt  me  receive  them,  however,  as  often 
as  possible,  notwithstanding  there  is  still 
SI  mixture  of  pain  in  the  pleasure  they 
aftbrd  me.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LIX. 

To  Atbinus. 

1WAS  lately  at  Alsium*,  where  my 
wife's  mother  has  a  villa  which  once 
belonged  to  VerginiusRufus.  The  place 
renewed  in  my  mind  the  sorrowful  re- 
membrance of  that  great  and  excellent 
man.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  this 
retirement,  and  used  to  call  it,  "  the  nest 
*'  of  his  old  age."  Wherever  I  turned 
my  eyes  I  missed  my  worthy  fiiend.  I 
had  an  inclination  to  visit  his  monument; 
but  1  repented  of  my  curiosity,  for  I  found 
it  still  unfinished  ;  and  this  not  from  any 
difficulty  of  the  work  itself,  for  it  is  very 
plain,  or  rather  indeed  slight,  but  through 
the  neglect  of  him  to  whose  care  it  was 
entrusted.  I  could  not  see  without  a 
concern  mixed  with  indignation  the  re- 
mains of  a  man,  whose  fame  filled  the 
whole  world,  lie  for  ten  years  after  his 
death  without  an  inscription  or  a  name. 
He  had  however  directed  that  the  divine 
and  immortal  action  of  liis  life  should  be 

*  Now  Alzia,  not  far  from  Oomo, 


IJut  a  faithful  friend  is  so  rare  to  be 
found,  and  the  dead  are  so  often  forgot- 
ten, that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  build 
even  our  very  monuments,  and  anticipate 
the  office  of  our  heirs.  For  who  is  it 
that  has  not  reason  to  fear  what  has  hap- 
piuied  to  Verginius,  may  be  his  own 
case?  an  indignity  which  is  so  much 
the  more  remarkable  and  injurious,  as  it 
falls  upon  one  of  hisdistinguished  virtues. 
Farewel. 
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LETTER    LX. 

To  Maximus. 

ow  happy  a  day  did  I  lately  pass ' 
when  having  been  called  by  the 
pricfectf  of  Rome  to  his  assistance  in  a 
certain  cause,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear 
two  excellent  young  men,  Fuscus  Sali- 
nator  and  Numidius  Quadratus,  plead  on 
the  opposite  sides;  both  of  them  of  ex- 
traordinary hopes  and  great  talents,  who 
will  one  day,  I  am  persuaded,  prove  an 
ornament  not  only  to  the  present  age, 
but  to  literature  itself.  They  discovered 
upon  thisoccasion  an  admirable  probity, 
supported  by  inflexible  courage:  their 
habit  was  decent,  their  elocution  distinct, 
their  voice  manly,  their  memory  strong  I; 

their 

f  An  officer  something  in  the  nature  of  tlie 
lord  mayor  :mioiis;  us.  He  precedt-d  all  other 
eity  magistrates,  having  power  to  receive  appeals 
from  the  inferior  courts,  and  to  decide  almost  alt 
cau  cs  witliiu  tlie  limits  of  Rome,  or  a  hundred 
miles  round. 

+  Strength  of  niemoiy  seems  to  have  been  a 
quality  highly  esteemed  among  the  Romans, 
I'liny  often  meutioniiiar  it  wli«'"  he  draws  the^ 
characters  of  his  fri.nds,  as  in  the  number  of 
their  most  shining  talents.  And  Quinlilian  con- 
sider it  as  the  measure  of  genius ;  tantum  m<<enu, 
says  he,  quantum  meinori-r.  'I'lic  extraordinary 
perfection  in  wliich  some  of  the  ancients  are 
said  to  have  possesed  thi*  useful  faculty  is  al- 
most incredible.  Our  author  speaks,  in  a  for- 
mer let' or,  of  a  (ireek  philosoi)her  of  his  ac- 
quaintanc?,  who,  after  iiaving  delivered  a  long 
harant^ue  cxtcmi.ore,  \vo;ild  immediately  repeat 
it  again,  without  losing  a  single  word.  Seneca 
says,  he  could  in  his  youth  repeat  two  thousand 
nanies  exactly  in  the  same  order  fhcy  were  read 
to  him  ;  and 'that  to  try  liie  strength  of  his  me- 
mory, the  audience  who  attendc^l  the  same  pro- 
fesso'r  with  himself,  wou'd  each  of  them  give  him 
a  verse,  which  he  would  instantly  repeat,  begm- 
Bing  with  the  last,  and  so  on  till  the  first,  to  the 

amount 
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their  genius  elevated,  and  guided  bv  an 
equal  solidity  of  judgment.  I  took  in- 
finite pleasure  in  observing  them  display 
these  noble  qualities;  ])articularly  as  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  while  they 
looked  upon  nie  as  their  guide  and  mo- 
del, they  appeared  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  audience  as  ujy  imitators  and  rivals. 
It  was  a  day  (I  cannot  but  repeat  it  again) 
■which  allbrded  me  the  most  exquisite 
happiness,  and  which  I  shall  ever  distin- 
guish  with  the  fairest  maik  *.  For  what 
indeed  could  be  either  more  pleasing  to 
me  on  the  public  account,  than  to  ob- 
serve two  such  noble  youths  building 
their  fame  and  glory  upon  the  polite  arts, 
or  more  desirable  upon  my  own,  than  to 
be  marked  out  as  a  worthy  example  to 
them  in  their  pursuits  of  virtue?  May 
heaven  still  grant  nje  the  continuance  of 
that  pleasure !  And  you  will  bear  me 
witness,  I  sincerely  implore  the  gods 
that  every  man  who  thinks  me  deserving 
of  his  imitation,  may  far  exceed  the  mo- 
del he  has  chosen.     1  arewel. 


LETTER    LXI. 

To  Mauricus. 

TN  compliance  with  your  solicitation,  I 
■■■  consent  to  make  j'ou  a  visit  at  v'^u'' 
Formian  villa,  but  it  is  upon  condition 
that  you  put  yourself  to  no  inconvenience 
upon  my  account;  a  condition  which  I 
shall  also  strictly  observe  on  my  part.  It 
is  not  the  pleasures  of  your  sea  and  your 
coast  that  1  pursue:  it  is  your  company, 
together  with  ease  and  freedom  from  bu^ 
siness,  that  I  desire  to  enjoy  ;  otherwise 

amount  of  two  hiiri.li-cd.     He  tells  a   pleasant 

story  upon  this  occasion  of  a  ccitain  poet,  who 

liaving  recited  a  poem  in  public,  a  person  who 

was  present  claimeil  it  for  l)is  own,  and  in  proof 

<»f  its  being  so,  repeuttcl  it  word  for  word;  which 

the  real  author  was  not  capable  of  doins;.   Nam- 

btnless  instances  might  l>e   collected  from  the 

ancients  to  the  same  purpose;  to  mention  only 

a  few  more  :  It  is  said  of  Themistoclcs,  that  ho 

made  himself  m;ister  of  the  Persian  !angu;ige  in 

a  year's  time  ;  of  Mithridates,  that  he  understood 

as  many  languages  as  he  counnanded  nation^, 

that  is,  no  less  than  twenty-two  ;  of  Cyrus,  that 

he  retained  tlie  name  of  every  single  soldier  in 

his  army.     Uut  the  linest  compliment  that  ever 

^^■as  paid  to  a  good  memory,  is  what  TuUy  says 

Mulius  Ca;sar  in  his  oration  for  Ligarius,  that 

lie  never  forgot  any  thing  but  an  injury." 

*  Alluding  to  a  custom  of  the  Romans,  who 

irked  the  fortunate  days  in  their  calender  with 

■lite,  a';-l  the  unfortunate  with  black. 


I  might  as  well  remain  in  Rome:  for 
there  is  no  medium  worth  accepting  be- 
tween giving  up  your  time  wholly  to  the 
disposal  of  others,  or  reserving  it  entirely 
in  your  own  ;  at  least  for  myself  I  de- 
clare I  cannot  relish  mixtures  of  any 
kind.     I'arewel. 


LETTER    LXIL 

To  l{o?na7ius. 

T  ur.LiEVE  you  were  not  present  at  a 
-■■  very  droll  accident  which  lately  hap- 
pened :  I  was  not  indeed  a  witness  to  it 
myself;  however,  1  had  an  early  account 
of  it.  Passienus  Paulus,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man knight,  and  particularly  conspicu- 
ous for  his  great  learning,  has  a  tiu-n  for 
elegiac  poetry ;  a  talent  which  runs  in 
the  fDmily,  for  Propertius  was  his  rela- 
tion as  well  as  his  countryman.  He  was 
lately  reciting  a  poem  which  began 
thus : 

Priscus,  at  thy  command 


Whereupon  Priseus,  who  happened  to 
be  present  as  a  particular  friend  of  the 
poet's,  cried  out,  "  But  he  is  mistaken,  I 
"did  not  command  him."  Think  what 
a  peal  of  laughter  this  occasioned.  The 
intellects  of  Priscus,  you  must  know,  are 
something  suspicious  ;  however,  as  he 
enters  into  the  common  oflices  of  life,  is 
called  to  consultations,  and  publicly  acts 
as  a  lawyer,  this  behaviour  was  the  more 
remarkable  and  ridiculous:  and,  in  truth, 
Paulus  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted  by 
his  friend's  absurdity.  Thus,  you  see, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  an  author 
who  recites  his  works  in  public,  should 
himself  have  a  sound  judgment,  but  that 
he  takes  care  his  audience  have  so  too, 
Parewel. 

LETTER    LXIU. 

To  Tacitus, 

TT-ouR  request  that  I  would  send  you 
^  an  account  of  my  uncle's  death,  in 
order  to  transmit  a  more  exact  relation  of 
it  to  posterity,  deserves  my  acknowledg- 
ments; for  if  this  accident  shall  be  ce- 
lebrated by  your  pen,  the  glory  of  it  I 
am  well  assured  will  be  rendered  for  ever 
illustrious.  And  notwitlistanding  he  pe- 
rished by  a  misi'oriunc,  which,  as  it  in- 
volved at  the  same  time  a  most  beautiful 
H  3  country 
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country  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  so  many 
populous  cities,  seems  to  promise  him  an 
everlasting  remembrance;  notwithstand- 
ing he  has  himself  composed  many  and 
lasting  works ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  the 
mentioning  of  him    in   your  immortal 
writings  will  greatly  contribute  to  eter- 
nize his  name.    Happy  I  esteem  those  to 
be,  whom  Providence  has  distinguished 
with  the  abilities  either  of  doing  such 
actions  as  are  worthy  of  being  related,  or 
of  relating  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
being  read ;  but  doubly  happy  arc  they 
who  are  blessed  with  both  these  uncom- 
mon talents  ;  in  the  number  of  which  my 
uncle,  as  his  own  writings  and  your  his- 
tory will  evidently  prove,  may  justly  be 
ranked.     It  is  with  extreme  willingness, 
therefore,  I  execute  your  commands ;  and 
should  indeed  have  claimed  the  task,  if 
you  had  not  enjoined  it.     He  was  at  that 
time  with  the  fleet  under  his  command 
at  Misenum  *.     On  the  23d  of  August, 
about  one  in  the  afternoon,  my  mother 
desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  which  ap- 
peared of  a  very  unusual  size  and  shape. 
He  had  just  returned  from  taking  the 
benefit  of  the  sunf,  and  after  bathing 
himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight 
repast,  was  retired  to  his  study  :  he  im- 
mediately arose  and  went  out  upon  an 
eminence  from  whence  he  might  more 
distinctly  view  this  very  uncommon  ap- 
pearance.    It  was  not  at  that  distance 
discernible  from   what    mountain    this 
cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found  afterwards 
to  ascend  from  mount  Vesuvius  t-  I  can- 
not give  you  a  more  exact  description  of 
its  figure'than  by  resembling  it  to  that  of 
ft  pine-tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great  height 
in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended 
itself  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches ; 
occasioned,  I  imagine, either  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  air  that  impelled  it,  the  force  of 
which  decreased  as  it  advanced  upwards, 
or  the  cloud  itself  being  pressed  back 
again  by  its  own  weight,  expanded  in 
this   manner;    it    appeared    sometimes 
bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted, 
as  it  was  either  more  or  less  iHipregnated 
with  earth  and  cinders.     Tliis  extraor- 


*  In  the  gulf  of  Naples. 

+  The  Romans  used  to  lie  or  walk  naked  in 
the  sun,  after  anointing  their  bodies  with  oil, 
which  was  esteemed  as  greatly  contributing  to 
health,  and  therefore  daily  practised  by  thein. 

I  About  six  miles  distant  from  Naples.— This 
dreadful  eruption  happened  A.  D.  19,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  emperor  Titus. 


dinary  phenomenon  excited  my  uncle's 
philosophical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  it.     He  ordered  a  light  vessel  to 
be  got  ready,  and  gave  me  the  liberty,  if 
I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.  I  rather 
chos?  to  continue  my  studies;   for,  as  it 
happened,  he  had  given  me  an  employ- 
ment of  that  kind.     As  he  was  coming 
out  <»f  the  house  he  received  a  note  from 
Rectina  the  wife  of  Bassus,  who  was  in 
the  utmost  alarm  at  the  imminent  danger 
which  threatened  her;  for  her  villa  being 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
there  was  no  way  to  escape  but  by  sea ; 
she  earnestly  intreated  him  therefore  to 
come  to  her  assistance.     He  accordingly 
changed  his  first  design,  and  what   he 
began  with  a  philosophical,  he  pursued 
with  an  heroical  turn  of  mind.     He  or- 
dered the  galleys  to  put  to  sea,  and  went 
himself  on  board  with  an  intention  of 
assisting  not  only  Rectina,  but  several 
others:  for  the  villas   stand  extremely 
thick  upon  the  beautiful  coast.     When 
hastening  to  the  place  from  whence  others 
fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  his 
direct  course  to  the  point  of  danger,  and^ 
with  so  much  calmness  and  presence  of 
mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate 
his   observations  upon  the  motion  and 
figure  of  that  dreadful  scene.     He  was 
now  so  nigh  the  mountain  that  the  cin- 
ders, which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the 
nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the  ships, 
together  with  pumice-stones,  and  black 
pieces  of  burning  rock ;  they  were  like- 
wise in  dange  r  not  only  of  being  a-ground 
by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also 
from  the  vast  fragments   which   rolled 
down  from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed 
all  the  shore.     Here  he  stopped  to  con- 
sider whether  he    should   return   back 
again,  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him ; 
"  Fortune,"   said   he,  "  befriends    th« 
"  brave ;   carry   me   to   Pomponiauus." 
Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabiae  §,  se- 
parated by  a  gulf  which  the  sea,  alter 
several  insensible  windings,  forms  upon 
that  shore.    He  had  already  sent  his  bag- 
gage on  board ;  for  though  he  was  not 
at  that  time  in  actual  danger,  yet  being 
within  the  view  of  it,  and  indeed  ex- 
tremely near,  if  it  should  in  the  least  in- 
crease," he  was  determined  to  put  to  sea 
as  soon  as  the  wind  should  change.     It 
was  favourable,  however,  for  carrying 


§  Now  called  Castel  e  Mar  di  Stehia,  ia  the 
gulf  of  Naples. 
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my  uncle  to  Pompon ianus,  whom  he 
found  in  the  greatest  consternation:  he 
embraced  him  with  tenderness,  encou- 
raging and  exhorting  him  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears, 
he  ordered,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  the 
baths  to  be  got  ready ;  when  after  having 
bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  great 
cheerfuhiess,  or  at  least  (what  is  equally 
heroic)  with  all  the  appearance  of  it. 
In  the  mean  while  the  eruption  from 
mount  Vesuvius  flamed  out  in  several 
places  with  much  violence,  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  ren- 
der still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  But 
my  uncle,  in  order  to  soothe  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  friend,  assured  him  it  was 
only  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which 
the  country  people  had  abandoned  to  the 
flames:  alter  this  he  retired  to  rest,  and 
it  is  most  certain  he  was  so  little  discom- 
posed as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  for 
being  pretty  fat,  and  breathing  hard, 
those  who  attended  without  actually 
heard  him  snore.  The  court  which  led 
to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled 
with  stones  and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued 
there  any  time  longer,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  his 
way  out ;  it  was  thought  proper  there- 
fore to  awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and 
went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  hi- 
company,  who  were  not  unconcerned 
enough  to  think  of  going  to  bed.  They 
consulted  together  whether  it  would  be 
most  pradent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which 
now  shook  from  side  to  side  with  frequent 
and  violent  concussions ;  or  fly  to  the 
open  fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and 
cinders,  though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in 
large  showers,  and  threatened  destruction. 
In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the 
fields  as  the  less  dangerous  situation  of 
the  two;  a  resolution  which,  while  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  hurried  into  it  by 
their, fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool 
and  deliberate  consideration.  They  went 
out  then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their 
heads  with  napkins;  and  this  was  their 
whole  defence  against  the  storm  of  stones 
that  fell  round  them.  Though  it  was 
now  day  every  where  else,  with  them  it 
was  darker  than  the  most  obscure  night, 
exceptingonly  what  light  proceeded  from 
the  fire  and  flames.  They  thought  pro- 
per;to  go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  to 
observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to 
sea,  but  they  found  the  waves  still  run 
extremely  high  and  boisterous-    There 


my  uncle  havigg  drunk  a  draught  or  two 
of  cold  wafer,  threw  himself  down  upon 
a  cloth  which  was  spread  for  him,  when 
immediately  the  flames  and  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur,  which  was  the  fore-runner 
of  them,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany and  obliged  them  to  arise.  He 
raised  himself  up  M'ith  the  assistance  of 
two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell 
down  dead  ;  suflbcated,  as  I  conjecture, 
by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour,  hav- 
ing always  had  weak  lungs,  and  fre- 
quently subjected  to  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. As  soon  as  it  was  light  again, 
which  was  not  till  the  third  day  after 
this  melancholy  accident,  his  body  was 
found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  of 
violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same 
posture  that  he  fell,  and  looking  more 
like  a  man  asleep  than  dead.  During  ali 
this  time  my  mother  and  I,  who  were  at 
Misenum — But  as  this  has  no  connection 
with  your  history,  so  your  enquiry  went 
no  farther  than  concerning  my  uncle's 
death  ;  with  that  therefore  1  will  put  an 
end  to  my  letter :  sulFer  me  only  to  add, 
that  I  have  faithfully  related  to  you  what 
I  was  either  an  eye-witness  of  myself,  or 
received  immediately  after  the  accident 
happened,  and  before  there  was  lime  to 
vary  the  truth.  You  will  choose  out  of 
this  narrative  such  circumstances  as  shall 
be  most  suitable  to  your  purpose;  for 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  what 
is  proper  for  a  letter,  and  an  history  ; 
between  writing  to  a  friend,  and  writing 
to  the  public.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXIV. 

To  Cornelius  Taeitu-u 

THE  letter  which,  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  wrote  to  you  con- 
cerning the  death  of  my  uncle,  has 
raised,  it  seems,  your  curiosity  to  know 
what  terrors  and  dangers  attended  me 
while  I  continued  at  Misenum;  for  there, 
I  think,  the  account  in  my  former  broke 
ofl': 

Tho'  my  shoek'dsoul  recoils,  iii^-  tongue  shall  tell. 

My  uncle  having  left  us,  I  pursued  the 
studies  which  prevented  my  going  with 
him,  till  it  was  time  to  bathe;  after 
which  I  went  to  supper,  and  from  thence 
to  bed,  where  my  sleep  was  greatly 
broken  and  disturbed.  Tliere  had  been 
for  many  days  before  some  shocks  of  an 
H  4'  earthquake. 
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earthquake,  which  the  less  surprised,  us 
as  they  are  extremely  frequent  in  Cam- 
pania; but  they  were  so  particularly 
violent  that  night,  that  they  not  only 
shook  every  thing  about  us,  but  seemed 
indeed  to  threaten  total  destruction.  I\Iy 
mother  flew  to  my  chamber,  where  she 
fbund  me  rising  in  order  to  awaken  lier. 
We  went  out  into  a  small  court  belong- 
ing to  the  house,  which  separated  the  sea 
from  the  buildings.  As  I  was  at  that 
time  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  know 
uot  whether  I  should  call  my  behaviour 
In  this  dangerous  juncture,  courage  or 
rashness;  butltookupLivy,  and  amused 
myself  with  turning  over  that  author, 
and  even  making  extracts  from  him,  as 
if  all  about  me  had  been  in  full  security. 
While  we  were  in  this  posture,  a  friend 
ot  my  uncle's,  who  was  just  come  from 
Spain  to  pay  him  a  visit,  joined  us,  and 
observing  me  sitting  by  my  mother  wilh 
a  book  in  my  hand,  greatly  condemned 
her  calmness,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
reproved  me  for  my  careless  security : 
nevertheless  I  still  went  oa  with  my  au- 
thor. Though  it  was  now  morning, 
the  light  was  exceedingly  feint  and 
languid;  the  buildings  all  around  us 
tottered,  and  though  we  stood  upon  open 
ground,  yet  as  the  place  was  narrow  and 
confined,  there  was  no  remaining  there 
without  certain  and  great  danger;  we 
therefore  resolved  to  quit  the  town.  The 
people  followed  us  in  the  utmost  constcr- 
Tjation,  and  (as  to  a  mind  distracted  with 
terror,  every  suggestion  seems  more  pru- 
dent than  its  own)  pressed  in  great  crowds 
about  us  in  our  way  out.  Iking  got  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  houses, 
we  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  dreadful  scene.  The  chariots 
which  we  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  out 
were  so  agitated  backwardsaud  forwards, 
though  in  the  open  fields,  that  we  could 
not  keep  them  steady,  even  by  support- 
ing them  with  large  stones.  The  sea 
seemed  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  be 
driven  from  its  banks  by  the  convulsive 
motion  of  the  earth;  it  is  certain  at  least 
the  shore  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
several  sea-animals  were  left  upon  it.  On 
the  other  side,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud 
bursting  with  an  igneous  serpentine  va- 
pour, darted  out  a  long  train  of  fire,  re- 
sembling flashes  of  lightning,  but  much 
larger.  Upon  this,  our  Spanish  friend, 
whom  I  irientioned  above,  addressing 
himself  to  my  mother  and  nie  with  great 


warmth  and  earnestness:  "  If  your  bro- 
"  ther,  and  your  uncle,"  said  he,  "  is 
"  safe,  he  certainly  wishes  you  may  be 
"  so  too;  but  if  he  perished,  it  was  his 
"  desire,  no  doubt,  that  you  might  both 
"survive  him:  Why  therefore  do  you 
"  delay  your  escape  a  moment:"  We 
could  never  think  of  our  own  safety,  w« 
said,  while  we  were  uncertain  of  his. 
Hereupon  our  friend  left  us,  and  with- 
drew from  the  danger,  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  Soon  afterwards  the  cloud 
seemed  to  descend,  and  cover  the  whole 
ocean  ;  as,  indeed,  itentirelyhid  the  island 
of  Caprea*,  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
scnuni.  My  mother  strongly  conjured 
me  to  make  my  escape  at  any  rate,  which, 
as  I  was  voung,  I  might  easily  do;  as  for 
herself.she  said,  her  age  and  corpulency 
rendered  all  attempts  of  that  sort  im- 
possible; however,  she  would  willingly 
meet  death,  if  she  could  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  she  was  not  the  oc- 
casion of  mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused 
to  leave  her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
I  led  her  on;  she  complied  with  great 
reluctance,  and  not  without  many  re- 
proaches to  herself  for  retarding  my  flight. 
'J'he  ashes  now  began  to  fall  upon  us, 
though  in  no  great  quantity.  I  turned 
iny  head,  and  observed  behind  us  a  thick 
smoke,  which  came  rolling  after  us  like  a 
torrent.  I  proposed,  while  we  had  yet 
any  light,  to  turn  out  of  the  high  road, 
lest  we  should  be  pressed  to  death  in  the 
dark  by  the  crowd  that  followed  us.  We 
had  scarce  stepped  out  of  the  path,  when 
a  darkness  overspread  us,  not  like  that  of 
a  cloud}'  night,  or  when  there  is  no  moon, 
but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut  up  and  all 
the  lights  extinct.  Nothingthenwas  to 
be  heard  but  the  shrieks  of  women,  the 
screams  of  children^  and  the  cries  of  men; 
some  calling  for  their  children,  others 
for  their  parents,  others  for  their  hus- 
bands, and  only  distinguish  jug  each  other 
bv  their  voices;  one  lamenting  his  own 
fate,  another  that  of  his  family;  some 
wishing  to  die  from  the  ver\'  fear  of  dy- 
ing, some  lifting  up  their  hands  to  the 
gods;  but  the  greater  part  imagining 
that  the  last  and  eternal  night  was  comei 
which  was  to  destroy  both  the  gods  and 
the  world  together  f .  Among  these  there 


•  An  island  near  Naples,  now  calUvl  Capri. 

f  The  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophers  held, 
that  the  world  was  to  he  destroyed  by  lirr,  and 
all  tiling*  fall  again  into  original  cbao:^,  not  ex- 
cepting 
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were  some  who  augmented  the  real  ter- 
;-ors  by  imaginary  ones,  and  made  the 
frighted  multitude  falsely  believe  that 
Misenum  was  actually  in  flames.  At 
length  a  glimmering  light  appeared, 
which  we  imagined  to  be  rather  the  fore- 
runner of  an  approaching  burst  of  flames 
(as  in  truth  it  was)  than  the  return  of 
day;  however,  the  lire  fell  at  a  distance 
from  us:  then  again  we  were  immersed 
in  thick  darkness,  and  a  heavy  showt-r  of 
ashes  rained  upon  us,  which  we  were 
obliged  ev6ry  now  and  then  to  shake  of, 
otherwise  we  should  have  been  crushed 
and  buried  in  the  heap.  I  might  boast, 
that  during  all  this  scene  of  horror,  not 
a  sigh  or  expression  of  fear  escaped  from 
me,  had  not  my  support  been  founded  in 
thatnnserable  though  strong  consolation, 
that  all  mankind  were  involved  in  the 
same  calamity,  and  that  I  imagined  I  was 
perishing  with  the  world  itself.  At  last 
this  dreadful  darkness  was  dissipated  by 
degrees  like  a  cloud  of  smoke  :  the  real 
day  returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared, 
though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an 
eclipse  is  coming  on.  Every  object  that 
presented  itself  to  our  eyes  (which  were 
extremely  weakened)  seemed  changed, 
being  covered  over  with  white  ashest 
as  with  a  deep  snow.  We  returned  to 
Misenum,  where  we  refreshed  ourselves 
as  well  as  we  could, and  passed  an  anxious 
night  between  hope  and  fear;  though 
indeed  with  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
latter;  for  the  earthquake  still  continued, 
while  several  enthusiastic  people  ran  up 
and  down,  heightening  their  own  and 
their  friends'  calamities  by  terrible  pre- 
dictions. However,  my  mother  and  I, 
notwithstanding  the  danger  we  had  pass- 
ed, and  that  which  still  threatened  us, 
had  no  thoughts  of  leaving  the  place  till 
we  should  receive  some  account  of  my 
uncle. 

And  now  you  will  read  this  narrative 
withoutany  view  of  inserting  it  in  your 
history,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  wor- 
thy; and  indeed  you  must  in)pute  it  to 
your  own  request,  if  it  shall  appear  scarce 
to  deserve  even  the  trouble  of  a  letter. 
Farewel. 


oepting  even  the  national  sjods  themfiolves  from 
the  destruction  of  this  general  conflagration, 

I  M  r.  Addison,  in  his  account  of  mount  Vesu- 
vio,  observes,  that  the  air  of  the  place  is  so  very 
much  impregnated  with  salt  pctre,  that  one  can 
jcurce  ftiid  a  stone  which  has  not  the  top  wiiite 
vvitli  it. 


LETTER   LXV. 
To  Triavius. 

T  CONSENT  to  undertake  the  cause 
*  which  you  so  earnestly  recommend  to 
me;  but  as  glorious  and  honourable  as 
it  may  be,  I  will  not  be  your  counsel 
without  a  fee.  Is  it  possible,  you  will 
say,  that  my  friend  Pliny  should  be  so 
mercenary?  indeed  it  is;  and  I  insist 
upon  a  reward  which  will  do  me  more 
honourthanthcmostdisinterested  patron- 
age. I  beg  of  you  then,  and  indeed  I 
make  it  a  previous  condition,  that  Cre- 
mutius  Ruso  may  be  joined  with  me  at 
counsel  in  this  cause.  This  is  a  practice 
which  I  have  frequently  observed  with 
respect  to  several  distinguished  youths; 
as  indeed  1  take  infinite  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing young  men  of  merit  to  the  bar, 
and  assigning  them  over  to  fame.  But 
if  ever  I  owed  this  good  office  to  any 
man,  it  is  certainly  to  Ruso,  not  only 
upon  account  of  his  family,  but  his  ten- 
der aflection  to  me;  and  it  would  afford 
me  a  very  singular  satisfaction  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  draw  the 
attention  of  the  audience  in  the  same 
court  and  the  same  cause  with  myself. 
This  I  now  ask  as  an  obligation  to  me; 
but  when  he  has  pleaded  in  your  cause, 
you  will  esteem  itas  a  favour  done  to  you; 
for  I  will  be  answerable  that  he  shall  ac- 
quit himself  in  a  manner  equal  to  your 
wishes,  as  well  as  to  my  hopes  and  the 
importance  of  the  cause.  He  is  a  youth 
of  a  most  excellent  disposition,  and  Avhea 
once  1  shall  have  produced  his  merit,  we 
shall  soon  see  him  exert  the  same  gene- 
rous office  in  forwarding  that  of  others; 
as  indeed  no  man  without  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  friends,  and  having 
proper  opportunities  thrown  in  his  way, 
is  able  to  rise  at  once  from  obscurity  by 
the  brightness  of  his  own  unassisted  ge- 
nius. 


LETTER    XLVL 

To  Servianus. 


I 


AM  extremely  rejoiced  to  hear   that 
you  design  your  daughter  for  Fuscus 
JSalinator,  and  congratulate  you  upon  it. 

His 
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His  family  is  patrician  *,  and  both  his 
father  and  mother  are  persons  of  the  most 
fxalted  merit.  As  for  himself,  he  is  stu- 
dious, learned,  and  eloquent,  and  with  all 
the  innocence  of  a  child,  unites  the 
sprightliness  of  youth  to  the  wisdom  of 
age.  I  am  not,  believe  me,  deceived  by 
my  afici  tion,  when  I  give  him  this  cha- 
racter; for  though  1  love  him,  I  confess, 
beyond  measure  (as  his  friendship  and 
esteem  for  me  well  df-servc),  yet  partiality 
has  no  share  in  my  judgment;  on  the 
contrary,  the  stronger  my  fondness  of 
him  is,  the  more  rigorously  I  weigh  his 
merit.  I  will  venture  then  to  assure  you 
(and  I  speak  it  upon  inyown  experience) 
you  could  not  have  formed  to  your  wish 
a  more  accomplished  son-in-law.  I^lay 
he  soon  present  you  with  a  grand-sou, 
n-ho  shall  be  the  exact  copy  of  his  father  ! 
And  with  vrhat  pleasure  sliall  I  receive 
from  the  arms  of  two  such  friends  their 
children  or  grand-children,  whom  1  shall 
claim  a  sort  of  right  to  embrace  as  my 
own  ?     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXVU. 

To  Pontius. 

T  WAS  not  ignorant  of  the  reason  which 
-■■  prevented  your  coming  into  Campania 
to  receive  me.  But  absent  as  you  were, 
might  I  have  judged  by  the  vast  quantity 
of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  with  which  I 
was  supplied  by  your  orders,  J  should 
have  imagined  you  had  conveyed  j'our- 
self  hither  with  your  whole  possessions.  I 
must  own  I  was  so  arrant  a  clown,  as  to 
take  all  that  was  offered  mc ;  however,  it 
was  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations 
of  your  people,  and  fearing  you  would 
chide  both  them  and  me  if  1  refused.  But 
for  the  future,  if  you  will  not  observe 
some  measure,  I  must.  And  accordingly 
I  assured  your  servants,  if  ever  they  were 
thus  profuse  in  their  bounty  to  me  again, 
1  would  absolutely  return  the  whole.  You 
will  tell  me,  I  know,  that  1  ought  to  con- 
sider every  thing  belonging  to  you  as 
entirely  mine.  I  am  extremely  sensible 
of  that;  and  therefore  I  would  use  them 
with  the  same  moderation  as  my  own. 
larcwel. 


*  Those  families  were  styled  Patrician,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  members  of  the  senate  in  tlic 
i:arlicst  tiinc^  tf  the  rcgul  or  consular  govtrn- 
»n^f\t 


LETTER   LXVm. 

To  Suintilian. 

rpHOUGH  your  desires,  I  know,  are 
■'■  extremely  moderate,  and  the  educa- 
tion vvhich  your  daughter  has  received 
is  suitable  to  your  character  and  that  of 
Tutilius  her  grandfather;  yet  as  she  is 
going  to  be  married  to  a  person  of  so 
great  distinction  as  Nonius  Oeler,  whose 
station  requires  a  certain  splendour  of  lir- 
ing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
rank  of  her  husband  in  her  clothes  and 
equipage :  circumstance's  which,  though 
they  do  not  augment  our  real  dignity, 
yet  certainly  adorn  and  grace  it.  But  as 
1  am  sensible  your  fortune  is  not  equal  to 
the  greatness  of  your  mind,  I  claim  to 
myself  a  pan  in  your  expence,  and  iike 
another  father,  present  the  young  lady 
with  fifty  thousand  sesterces  f.  I  he  sum 
should  be  larger  but  that  1  am  well  per- 
suaded the  smallness  of  the  present  is  the 
only  consideration  that  can  prevail  with 
your  modesty  not  to  refuse  it.    Farewel. 

LETTER   LXIX. 

To  Restitutus. 

THIS  obstinate  distemper  which  hangs 
upon  you  greatly  alarms  me;  and 
though  I  know  how  extremely  temperate 
you  are,  yet  I  am  afraid  your  disease 
should  get  the  better  of  your  moderation. 
Let  me  intreat  you  then  to  resist  it  with 
a  determined  abstemiousness :  a  remedy, 
be  assured,  of  all  others  the  most  noble 
as  well  as  the  most  salutary.  There  is 
nothing  'inpracticable  in  what  I  recom- 
mend: it  is  a  rule,  at  least,  which  I  al- 
ways direct  my  family  to  observe  with 
respect  to  myself.  I  hope,  I  tell  them, 
that  should  I  be  attacked  with  any  dis- 
order, I  shall  desire  nothing  of  which  1 
either  ought  to  be  ashamed,  or  have  rea- 
son to  repent ;  however,  if  my  distemper 
should  prevail  over  my  resolution,  I  for- 
bid that  any  thing  be  given  me  but  by 
the  consent  of  my  physicians;  and  I  as- 
sure the  people  about  me,  that  I  shall  re- 
sent their  compliance  wilh  me  in  things 
improper,  as  much  as  another  man  would 
their  refusal.  I  had  once  a  most  violent 
fever  J  when  the  fit  was  a  little  abated, 

f  About  4ft01.  ef  our  money. 
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nd  I  had  been  anointed*,  my  physician 
offered  me  something  to  drink;  I  de- 
sired he  would  first  feel  my  pulse,  and 
upon  hisseemingto  think  the  fit  was  not 
quite  off,  I  instantly  returned  the  cup, 
though  it  was  just  at  my  lips.  After- 
wards, when  I  was  preparing  to  go  into 
the  bath,  twenty  days  from  the  first  ac- 
tack  of  my  illness,  perceiving  the  phy- 
sicians whispering  together,  I  enquired 
what  they  were  saying.  They  replied, 
they  were  of  opinion  I  might  possibly 
bathe  with  safety,  however  that  they 
Avere  not  without  some  suspicion  of  ha- 
zard. What  occasion  is  there,  said  I,  of 
doing  it  at  all?  And  thus,  with  great 
complacency,  I  gave  up  a  pleasure  I  was 
upon  the  point  of  enjoying,  and  abstain- 
ed from  the  bath  with  the  same  compo- 
sure I  was  going  to  enter  it.  I  mention 
this,  not  only  in  order  to  enforce  my  ad- 
vice by  example;  but  also  that  this  let- 
ter may  be  a  sort  of  tie  upon  me  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  resolute  abstinence  for 
the  future.     Farewel. 

LETTER  LXX. 


To  Prwsens. 

A  HE  you  determined  then  to  pass  your 
whole  time  between  Lucaniaf  and 
Campania t?  Your  answer,  I  suppose, 
will  be,  that  the  former  is  your  native 
country;  and  the  latter  that  of  your 
wife.  This,  I  admit,  may  justify  a 
long  absence,  but  I  cannot  allow  it  as  a 
reason  for  a  perpetual  one.  But  are  you 
resolved  in  good  earnest  never  to  return 
to  Rome,  that  theatre  of  dignities,  pre- 
ferment, and  society  of  every  sort  ?  Are 
you  obstinately  bent  to  live  your  own 
master,  and  sleep  and  rise  when  you 
think  proper  ?  Will  you  never  change 
your  country  dress  for  the  habit  of  the 
town,  but  spend  your  whole  days  unem- 
barrassed by  business?  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, you  should  rev  isit  our  scene  of  hurrj"^, 
were  it  only  that  your  rural  pleasures 
may  not  grow  languid  by  enjoyment; 
appear  at  the  levees  of  the  great,  that 
you  may  enjoy  the  same  honour  yourself 

*  Unction  was  much  esteemed  and  prescribed 
by  tlie  ancients.  Celsus,  who  flourished,  it  is 
supposed,  about  this  time,  expressly  recom- 
mends it  in  the  remission  of  acute  distempers, 

f  Comprehending  the  Basilicata,  a  province 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

J  Now  called  Campagna  di  Roma. 


with  more  satisfaction ;  and  mix  in  our 
crowd,  that  you  may  have  a  stronger  re- 
lish for  the  charms  of  solitude.  But  am 
I  not  imprudently  retarding  the  friend  I 
would  recall  ?  It  is  these  very  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  that  induce  you  every 
day  more  and  more  to  wrap  yourself  up 
in  retirement.  All  however  I  mean  to 
persuade  you  to,  is  only  to  intermit,  not 
renounce  your  repose.  If  I  were  to  in- 
vite you  to  a  feast,  as  I  would  blend 
dishes  of  a  sharper  taste  with  those  of  a 
more  luscious  kind,  in  order  to  raise  the 
edge  of  your  palate  by  the  one,  which 
has  been  flattened  by  the  other;  so  I  now 
advise  you  to  enliventhesmooth  pleasures 
of  life  with  those  of  a  quicker  relish. 
Farewel. 

LETTER     LXXL 


I 


To  Calphurnia  §. 

T  is  incredible  how  impatiently  I  wish 
for  your  return ;  such  is  the  tender- 
ness of  my  affection  for  you,  and  so  un- 
accustomed am  I  to  a  separation  !  I  lie 
awake  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in 
thinking  of  you,  and  (to  use  a  very 
common,  but  very  true  expression)  mj 
feet  carry  me  of  their  own  accord  to  your 
apartment,  at  those  hours  I  used  to  visit 
you:  but  not  finding  you  there,  I  return 
with  as  much  sorrow  and  disappointment 
as  an  excluded  lover.  The  only  inter- 
mission my  anxiety  knows,  is  when  I 
am  engaged  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  causes 
of  my  friends.  Judge  how  wretched  must 
his  life  be,  who  finds  no  repose  but  in 
business;  no  consolation  but  in  a  crowd. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXn. 

To  Tuscus. 


You  desire  my  sentiments  concerning 
the  method  of  study  you  should  pur- 
sue, in  that  retirement  to  which  you  have 
long  since  withdrawn.  In  the  first  place 
then,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  advan- 
tageous practice  (and  it  is  what  many  re- 
commend) to  translate  either  from  Greek 
into  Latin,  or  from  Latin  into  *jreek. 
By  this  means  you  will  furnish  yourself 
with  noble  and  proper  expressions,  with 
variety  of  beautiful  figures,  and  an  ease 


§  His  wife. 
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and  strength  of  style.  Besides,  by  imi- 
tating the  most  approved  authors,  you 
will  find  your  imagination  heated,  and 
fall  insensibly  into  a  similar  turn  of 
thought;  at  the  same  time  that  those 
things  which  you  may  possibly  have 
overlooked  in  a  common  way  of  reading, 
cannot  escape  you  in  translating:  and 
this  method  will  open  your  understand- 
ing and  improve  your  judgment.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  after  you  have  read  an  au- 
thor, in  order  to  make  yourself  master  of 
his  subject  and  argument,  from  his  reader 
to  turn,  as  it  were,  his  rival,  and  attempt 
something  of  your  own  in  the  same  way; 
and  then  make  an  impartial  comparison 
between  your  performance  and  his,  in 
order  to  see  in  what  point  either  you  or 
he  most  happily  succeeded.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  very  pleasing  congratulation  to 
yourself,  if  you  shall  find  in  some  things, 
that  you  have  the  advantage  of  him,  as 
it  will  be  a  great  mortification  if  he 
should  rise  above  you  in  all.  You  may 
sometimes  venture  in  these  little  essays  to 
try  your  strength  upon  the  most  shining 
passages  of  a  distinguished  author.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  will  be  something  bold; 
but  as  it  is  a  contention  which  passes  in 
secret,  it  cannot  be  taxed  with  presump- 
tion. Notbut  that  we  iiaveseen  instances 
of  persons,  who  have  publicly  entered 
this  sort  of  lists  with  great  success,  and 
while  they  did  notdespair  of  overtaking, 
have  gloriously  advanced  before  those 
■whom  they  thought  it  sufficient  honour 
to  follow.  After  you  have  thus  finished 
a  composition,  you  may  lay  it  aside,  till 
it  is  no  longer  fresh  in  j'our  memory,  and 
then  take  it  up  in  order  to  revise  and  cor- 
rect it.  You  will  find  several  things  to 
retain,  but  still  more  to  reject;  you  will 
add  a  new  thought  here,  and  alter  an- 
other there.  It  is  a  laborious  and  tedious 
task,  I  own,  thus  to  re-inflame  the  miud 
after  the  first  heat  is  over,  to  recover  an 
impulse  when  its  force  has  been  checked 
and  spent,  in  a  word,  to  interweave  new 
parts  into  the  texture  of  a  composition, 
without  disturbing  or  confounding  the 
original  plan;  but  the  advantage  at- 
tending this  method  will  overbalance  the 
difficulty.  Iknow  the  bentof  30ur  pre- 
sent attention  is  directed  towards  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar;  but  I  would  not 
for  that  reason  advise  you  never  to  quit 
the  style  of  dispute  and  contention.  As 
land  is  improved  by  sowing  it  with  va- 
rious seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising 


it  Avith  different  studies.  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  you,  therefore,  sometimes 
to  single  out  a  fine  passage  of  history; 
sometimes  to  exercise  yourself  in  the 
epistolary  style,  and  sometimes  the 
poetical.  For  it  frequently  happens, 
that  in  pleading  one  has  occasion  to 
make  use  not  only  of  historical,  but  even 
poetical  descriptions;  as  by  the  episto- 
lary manner  of  writing  you  will  acquire 
a  close  and  easy  expression.  It  will  be 
extremely  proper  also  to  unbend  your 
mind  with  poetry  ;  when  I  say  so,  I  do 
not  mean  that  species  of  it  which  turns 
upon  subjects  of  great  length  (for  that  is 
fit  only  for  persons  of  much  leisure),  but 
those  little  pieces  of  the  epigrammatic 
kind,  whicli  serve  as  proper  reliefs  to, 
and  are  consistent  with  employments  of 
every  sott.  They  commonly  go  under 
the  title  of  Poetical  Amusements;  but 
these  amusements  have  sometimes  gained 
as  much  reputation  to  their  authors,  as 
works  of  a  more  serious  nature.  In  this 
manner  the  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  orators,  used  either  to  exercise  or 
amuse  themselves,  or  rather  indeed  did 
both.  It  is  surprising  how  much  the  mind 
is  entertained  and  enlivened  by  these 
little  poetical  compositions,  as  they  turn 
upon  subjects  of  gallantry,  satire,  tender- 
ness, politeness,  and  every  thing,  in  short, 
that  concerns  life  and  the  atlairs  of  the 
world.  Besides,  the  same  advantage  at- 
tends these,  as  every  other  sort  of  poems, 
that  we  turn  from  them  to  prose  with  so 
much  the  more  pleasure,  after  having  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  of  being  con- 
strained and  fettered  by  numbers.  And 
iK)w,  perhaps,  I  have  troubled  you  upon 
this  subject  longer  than  you  desired  ; 
however,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  have 
omitted;  I  have  not  told  you  what  kind 
of  authors  you  should  read;  though  in- 
deed that  was  sufficiently  implied  when  I 
mentioned  what  subjects  I  would  recom- 
mend for  your  compositions.  Yon  will 
rememberli  that  the  most  approved 
writers  of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully 
chosen;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  observed, 
"  though  we  should  read  much,  we 
"  should  not  read  many  books*."  Who 

those 

*  Thus  the  noble  and  polite  moralist,  speak- 
ing of  the  influence  which  (tur  reading  has  npon 
oin-  taste  atid  manners,  thinks  it  improper  "  to 
call  a  man  well  read,  wlio  reads  many  authors; 
since  he  must  of  necessity  have  mure  ill  models 
than  gfiod  ;  and  be  more  slulVed  with  bombast, 
ill  fancy,  and  wry  thought,  than  liil'd  with  solid 
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those  authors  are  is  so  clearly  settled, 
and  so  generally  known,  that  I  need  not 
point  them  out  to  you  ;  besides,  I  have 
already  extended  this  letter  to  such  an 
immoderate  length,  that  I  have  inter- 
rupted, I  fear,  too  long  those  studies  I 
have  been  recommending.  I  will  here 
resign  you  therefore  to  your  papers, 
which  you  will  now  resume;  and  either 
pursue  the  studies  you  were  before  en- 
gaged in,  or  enter  upon  some  of  those 
which  I  have  advised.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXm. 
To  Prisa<s. 


I 


AM  deeply  afflicted  at  the  ill  state  of 
health  of  my  friend  Fannia,  which  she 
contracted  during  her  attendance  on  Ju- 
nia,  one  of  tlie  Vestal  virgins.  She  en- 
gaged in  this  good  office  at  first  volunta- 
rily, Junia  being  her  relation ;  as  she 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  do  it  by  an 
order  from  the  college  of  Priests:  for 
these  virgins,  when  any  indisposition 
makes  it  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  are  always  delivered 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  some  venera- 
ble matron.  It  was  her  assiduity  in  the 
execution  of  this  charge  that  occasioned 
her  present  disorder,  which  is  a  continual 
fever,  attended  with  a  cough  that  in- 
creases daily.  She  is  extremely  emaciated, 
and  seems  in  a  total  decay  of  every  thing 
but  spirits ;  those  indeed  she  preserves  in 
their  full  vigour;  and  in  a  manner  worthy 
the  wife  of  Helvidius,  and  the  daughttir 
of  Thrasea.     In  all  the  rest  she  is  so 


.sense  and  just  imagination."  [Character,  v.  1. 
14'2.]  When  the  Goths  overran  Greece,  the  li- 
braries escaped  their  destruction,  by  a  notion 
which  some  of  their  leaders  industriously  propa- 
gated among  them,  that  it  would  be  more  tor 
their  interest  to  leave  those  spoils  untouched  to 
their  enemies ;  as  being  proper  to  enervate  their 
rninds,  and  aumse  theai  with  vain  and  idle  spe- 
culations. Truth,  perhaps,  has  been  less  a  L'-aiiier 
by  this  multiplicity  of  books,  than  error  :  and  it 
may  be  a  question,  whether  the  excellent  mo- 
dels' which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  from 
antiquity,  together  with  those  few  which  modern 
times  have  produced,  by  any  means  balance  the 
immoderate  weight  which  nmst  be  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale  of  writers.  The  truth  is, 
though  we  may  be  learned  by  other  men's  re- 
flections, wise  we  can  only  be  by  our  own  :  and 
the  maxim  here  recommended  by  Pliny  would 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  studious,  though 
no  other  ioeonvenicuce  attended  the  reading  of 
many  books,  than  that  which  .Sir  Wiliiam  Tem- 
ple apprehends  from  it ;  the  lessening  the  force 
^nd  growth  ^f  a  man's  own  genius. 


greatly  impaired,  that  I  am  more  than 
apprehensive  upon  her  account;  I  am 
deeply  aftlicled.  I  grieve,  my  friend, 
that  so  excellent  a  woman  is  going  to  be 
removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
wiiich  will  never,  perhaps,  again  behold 
her  ecjual.  Mow  consuumiate  is  her  vir- 
tue, her  piety,  her  wisdom,  her  courage ! 
She  twice  followed  her  husband  into  ex- 
ile, and  once  was  banished  herself  upon 
his  account.  For  Senecio,  when  he  was 
tried  for  writing  the  life  of  Helvidius, 
having  said  in  his  defence  that  he  com- 
posed that  work  at  the  re{juestof  Fannia; 
Metius  Carus,  with  astern  and  threaten- 
ing air,  asked  her  whether  it  was  true? 
She  acknowledged  it  was  :  and  when  her 
father  questioned  her,  whether  she  sup- 
plied him  likewise  with  materials  for 
that  purpose,  and  whether  her  mother 
was  privy  to  that  transaction  r  she  boldly 
confessed  the  former,  but  absolutely  de- 
nied the  latter.  In  short,  throughout 
her  whole  examination  not  a  word  es- 
caped her  that  betrayed  the  least  emotien 
of  fear.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  the 
courage  to  preserve  a  copy  of  those  very 
books,  which  the  senate,  overawed  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  times,  had  ordered  to 
be  suppressed,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
etfects  of  the  author  to  be  confiscated ; 
and  took  with  her  as  the  companions  of 
her  exile,  what  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 
How  pleasing  is  her  conversation,  how 
polite  her  address,  and  (which  seldom 
unites  in  the  same  character)  how  vene- 
rable is  she  as  well  as  amiable  !  She  will 
hereafter,  I  am  well  persuaded,  be  point- 
ed out  as  a  model  to  all  wives;  and  per- 
haps be  esteemed  worthy  to  be  set  forth 
as  an  example  of  fortitude  even  to  our 
sex  ;  since,  while  yet  we  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  and  conversing  with  her, 
we  contemplate  her  with  the  same  ad- 
miration as  those  heroines  who  are  ce- 
lebrated in  ancient  history.  For  myself, 
I  confess  I  cannot  but  tremble  for  this 
illustrious  house,  which  seems  shaken  to 
its  very  foundations,  and  ready  to  fall 
into  ruins  with  her:  for  though  she  will 
leave  descendants  behind  her,  yet  what  a 
height  of  virtue  must  they  attain,  what 
glorious  actions  must  they  perform,  ere 
th'e  world  will  be  persuaded  that  this  ex- 
cellent woman  was  not  the  last  of  her 
family  !  It  is  an  aggravating  circum- 
stance of  affliction  to  me,  that  by  her 
death  I  seem  to  lose  a  second  time  her 
mother;  that  worthy  mother  (and  what 
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can  I  say  higher  in  her  praise  ?)  of  so 
amiable  a  person !  who,  as  she  was  re- 
stored to  me  in  her  daughter,  so  she  will 
now  again  be  taken  from  me,  and  the 
loss  of  Fannia  will  thus  pierce  my  heart 
at  once  with  a  fresh  stab,  and  at  the  same 
time  tear  open  a  former  wound,  I  loved 
and  honoured  them  both  so  highly,  that 
I  knew  not  which  had  the  greatest  share 
of  my  esteem  and  affection ;  a  point  they 
desired  might  ever  remain  undetermined. 
In  their  prosperity  and  their  adversity  I 
did  them  every  good  office  in  my  power, 
and  was  their  comforter  in  exile,  as  well 
as  their  avenger  at  their  return.  But  I 
have  not  yet  paid  them  what  I  owe,  and 
am  so  much  the  more  solicitous  for  the 
recovery  of  this  lady,  that  I  may  have 
time  to  acquit  what  is  due  from  mc  to 
her.  Such  is  the  anxiety  under  which  I 
write  this  letter!  But  if  some  friendly 
power  should  happilj'  give  me  occasion  to 
•xchange  it  for  sentiments  of  joy,  I  shall 
not  complain  of  the  alarms  I  now  suffer. 
Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXIV. 

To  Rufus. 

"iTTHAT  numbers  of  learned  men  does 
■  '  modesty  conceal,  or  love  of  ease  with- 
draw from  the  notice  of  the  world !  and 
yet  when  we  are  going  to  speak  or  recite 
m  public,  it  is  the  judgment  only  of  ofi. 
tentatious  talents  which  we  stand  in  awe 
of:  whereas  in  truth,  those  who  silently 
cultivate  the  sciences  have  so  much  a 
higher  claim  to  regard,  as  they  pay  a 
calm  veneration  to  whatever  is  great  in 
works  of  genius:  an  observation  which 
I  give  you  upon  experience.  Terentius 
Junior  having  passed  through  the  military 
offices  suitable  to  a  person  of  equestrian 
rank,  and  executed  with  great  integrity 
the  post  of  receiver-general  of  the  reve- 
nues in  Narbonensian  Gaul*,  retired  to 
his  estate,  preferring  the  enjoyment  of 
an  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  to  those 
honours  which  his  services  had  merited. 
He  invited  me  lately  te  his  house,  where, 
lookinguponhimonly  as  a  worthy  mas- 
ter of  a  family,  and  an  industrious  far- 
mer, I  started  Juch  topics  of  couversa- 

*  One  of  the  four  principal  divisions  of  an- 
cient Gaul ;  it  extended  from  the  Pyrenaeaii 
mountains,  which  separate  France  from  Spain, 
t>i  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy,  andcom- 
^rehendsd  Langucdoc,  Provence,  Dauphiuy,  and 


tion  in  which  I  imagined  he  was  most 
versed.  But  he  soon  turned  the  discourse, 
and  with  a  great  fund  of  knowledge  en- 
tered upon  points  of  literature.  With 
what  elegance  did  he  express  himself  in 
Latin  and  Greek;  for  he  is  so  perfectly 
well  skilled  in  both,  that  whichever  he 
uses,  seems  to  be  the  language  wherein 
he  particularly  excels.  How  extensive  is 
his  reading !  how  tenacious  his  memory ! 
You  would  not  imagine  him  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  country  village,  but  of  polite 
Athens  herself.  In  short,  his  conversa- 
tion has  increased  my  solicitude  concern- 
ing my  works,  and  taught  me  to  fear  the 
judgment  of  those  refined  country  gentle- 
men, as  much  as  of  those  of  more  known 
and  conspicuous  learning.  And  let  me 
persuade  you  to  consider  them  in  the  same 
light:  for,  believe  me,  upon  a  careful 
observation,  you  will  often  find  in  the, 
literary  as  well  as  military  world,  most 
formidable  abilities  concealed  under  a 
very  unpromising  ai>joearance.  Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXV. 

To  Maximvs. 

THE  lingering  disorder  of  a  friend  of 
mine  gave  me  occasion  lately  to  re- 
flect that  we  are  never  so  virtuous  as  when 
oppressed  with  sickness.  Where  is  the 
man  who.under  the  pain  of  any  distemper, 
is  either  solicited  by  avarice  or  inflamed 
with  lust  ?  At  such  a  season  he  is  neither 
a  slave  of  love,  nor  the  fool  of  ambition : 
he  looks  with  indifTerence  upon  the 
charms  of  wealth,  and  is  contented  with 
ever  so  small  a  portion  of  it,  as  being 
upon  the  point  of  leaving  even  that  lit- 
tle. It  is  then  he  recollects  there  are 
gods,  and  that  he  himself  is  but  a  man  : 
no  mortal  is  then  the  object  of  his  envy, 
his  admiration,  or  his  contempt :  and  the 
reports  of  slander  neither  raise  his  atten- 
tion nor  feed  his  curiosity:  his  imagina- 
tion is  wholly  employed  upon  baths  and 
fountains  f.  These  are  the  subjects  of  his 
cares  and  wishes,  while  he  resolves,  if 
he  should  recover,  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  that 
is,  in  innocence  and  happiness.  I  may 
therefore  lay  down  to  you  and  myself  a 
short  rule,  which  the  philosophers  have 

f  It  is  probable  that  fevers  were  the  peculiar 
distemper  of  Rome,  as  Pliny,  in  h\s  t;«neral  il- 
lusions to  disorders  of  the  body,  seems  always 
to  consider  tUcrn  of  t^c  Uflaiauaatory  kind. 
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endeavoured  to  Inculcate  at  the  expense 
of  many  Avords,  and  even  many  volumes  j 
that  "we  should  practise  in  liealth  those 
**  resolutions  wc  form  in  sickness."  Farc- 
wel. 

LETTER    LXXVI. 


To  Genitor. 


T  AM  extremely  concerned  that  you  have 
-^  lost  your  pupil,  a  youth,  as  your  letter 
assures  me,  of  such  great  hopes.  Can  I 
want  to  be  informed,  that  his  sickness 
and  death  must  have  interrupted  your 
studies,  knowing,  as  I  do,  with  Avhat  ex- 
actness you  fill  up  every  duty  of  life,  and 
how  unlimited  your  affection  is  to  all 
those  to  whom  you  give  your  esteem  ? 
As  tor  myself,  business  pursues  mc  even 
hither,  and  I  am  not  out  of  the  reach  of 
people  who  oblige  me  to  act  cither  as 
their  judge  or  their  arbitrator.  To  this 
I  must  add,  not  only  the  continual  com- 
plaints of  the  fanners,  who  claim  a  sort 
of  prescription  to  try  my  patience  as 
they  please ;  but  the  necessity  of  letting 
out  my  farms :  an  aflair  which  gives  me 
much  trouble,  as  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  proper  tenants.  For  these 
reasons  I  can  only  study  by  snatches;  still 
however  I  study.  I  sometimes  read,  and 
sometimes  I  compose  ;  but  my  reading 
teaches  me,  by  a  very  mortifying  com- 
parison, with  what  ill  success  I  attempt 
to  be  an  author  myself.  Though  indeed 
you  give  me  great  encouragement,  when 
you  compare  the  piece  I  wrote  in  vindi- 
cation of  Helvidius,  to  the  oration  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Midlas.  I  confess  I  had 
that  harangue  in  my  view  when  I  com- 
posed mine;  not  that  I  pretend  to  rival 
it  (that  would  be  an  absurd  and  mad  at- 
tempt indeed),  but  I  endeavoured,  I  own, 
to  imitate  it,  as  far  as  the  difference  of 
our  subjects  would  admit,  and  as  nearly 
as  a  genius  of  the  lowest  rank  can  copy 
ene  of  the  highest.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXVII. 

To  Geminius. 

/^UR  friend  Macrinus  is  pierced  with 
^  the  severest  affliction.  He  has  lost 
his  wife !  a  lady  whose  uncommon  vir- 
tues would  have  rendered  her  an  orna- 
mcHt  even  to  ancient  times.  He  lived 
with  her  thirty-nine  years  in  the  most 
v^aterrupted  harmony.   Hew  respectful 


was  her  behaviour  to  hhn  !  and  how  did 
she  herself  deserve  the  highest  venera- 
tion, as  she  blended  and  united  in  her  cha- 
racter all  those  amiable  virtues  that  adorn 
and  distinguish  the  different  periods  of 
female  life !  It  should,  methinks,  afford 
great  consolation  to  Macrinus,  that  he 
has  thus  long  enjoyed  so  exquisite  a  bless- 
ing; but  that  reflection  seems  only  so 
much  the  more  to  imbitter  his  loss ;  ^a 
indeed  the  pain  of  parting  with  our  hap- 
piness still  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  its  continuance.  I  cannot  there- 
fore but  be  greatly  anxious  for  so  valua- 
ble a  ftiead,  till  this  wound  to  his  peace 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  proper 
applications.  Time,  however,  together 
with  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  and  even 
a  satiety  of  grief  itself,  will  best  effect  his 
cure.     Farewel. 
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LETTER    LXXVIII. 

To  Romanus, 

WE  you  ever  seen  the  source  of  the. 
river  Clitumnus  ?  *  as  I  never  heard 
you  mention  it,  I  imagine  not;  let  me 
therefore  advise  you  to  do  so  immediately. 
It  is  but  lately  indeed  I  had  that  pleasure, 
and  I  condemn  myself  for  not  having 
seen  it  sooner.  At  the  foot  of  a  little  hill 
covered  with  venerable  and  shady  cypress 
trees,  a  spring  issues  out,  which  gushing 
in  different  and  unequal  streams,  forms 
itself,  after  several  windings,  into  a  spa- 
cious bason,  so  extremely  clear  that  you 
may  see  the  pebbles  and  the  little  pieces 
of  money  which  are  thrown  into  itf,  as 
they  lie  at  the  bottom.  From  thence  it 
is  carried  off  not  so  much  by  the  declivity 

*  Now  called  Clitumno  :  it  rises  a  little  below 
the  village  of  Campello  in  Ombria.  The  inha- 
bitants near  this  river  still  retain  a  nation  that 
its  waters  are  attended  with  a  supernatural  pro- 
perty, imagining  it  makes  the  cattle  white  that 
drink  of  it :  a  quality  for  which  it  is  likewise  ce- 
lebrated by  many  of  the  Latin  poets.  See  Ad- 
dison's Travels. 

•(•  The  heads  of  considerable  rivers,  hot  springs, 
l:\vfc  bodies  of  standing  water,  &c.  were  esteem- 
ed holy  among  tiie  Romans,  and  cultivated  with 
religious  ceremonies.  "  Magnorum  fluminum," 
says  Seneca,  "  capita  reveremurj  subita  et  ex 
abdito  vasti  amnis  eruptio  ajras  habet ;  coluntur 
aquarum  calentium  foutes,  et  stagna  quocdam,  vel 
opacitas,  vel  immeusa  altitudo  sacravit."  Ep.  41 . 
It  was  customary  to  throw  little  pieces  of  money 
into  those  fountains,  lakes,  &,c.  which  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  sacred,  as  a  mark  of  venera- 
tion for  those  places,  and  to  render  the  presiding 
deities  propitious.  Suetonius  mentS>ns  this  prac- 
tice in  the  annual  vov/s  which  he  says  the  Ro- 
iiiao  people  made  for  tije  health  of  Augustus. 
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«f  the  ground,  as  by  its  own  strength  and 
fulness.  It  is  navigable  almost  as  soon  as 
it  has  quitted  its  source,  and  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  free  passage  for  vessels  to  pass 
by  each  other,  as  they  sail  with  or  against 
the  stream.  The  current  runs  so  strong, 
though  the  ground  is  level,  that  the  large 
barges  which  go  down  the  river  have  no 
occasion  to  make  use  of  their  oars ;  while 
those  which  ascend  find  it  difficult  to  ad- 
vance, even  with  the  assistance  of  oars 
and  poles;  and  this  vicissitude  of  labour 
and  ease  is  exceedingly  amusing  when 
one  sails  up  and  down  merely  for  plea- 
sure. The  banks  on  each  side  are  shaded 
with  the  verdure  of  great  numbers  of  ash 
and  poplar  trees,  as  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly seen  in  the  stream,  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually sunk  in  it.  The  water  is  cold  as 
snow,  and  as  white  too.  Near  it  stands 
an  ancient  and  venerable  temple,  where- 
in is  placed  the  river-god  Clitumnus, 
clothed  in  a  robe,  whose  immediate  pre- 
sence the  prophetic  oracles  here  deliver- 
ed sufficiently  testify.  Several  little  cha- 
pels are  scattered  round,  dedicated  to 
particular  gods,  distinguished  by  difte- 
rent  names,  and  some  of  them  too  pre- 
siding over  different  fountains.  For,  be- 
sides the  principal  one,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  parent  of  all  the  rest,  there  are 
several  other  lesser  streams,  which,  tak- 
ing their  rise  from  various  sources,  lose 
themselves  in  the  river:  over  which  a 
bridge  is  built,  that  separates  the  sacred 
part  from  that  which  lies  open  to  com- 
mon use.  Vessels  are  allowed  to  come 
above  this  bridge,  but  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  swim  except  below  it*.  The 
Hispalletesf,to  whom  Augustus  gave  this 
place,  furnish  a  public  batli,  and  likewise 
entertain  all  strangers  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Several  villas,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  this  river,  are  situated  upon  its 
borders.  In  short,  every  object  that  pre- 
sents itself  will  afford  you  entertainment. 
You  may  also  amuse  yourself  with  num- 
berless inscriptions,  that  are  fixed  upon 
the  pillars  and  walls  by  different  per- 
sons, celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  the  divinity  that  presides  over 
it.  There  are  many  of  them  you  will 
greatly  admire,  as  there  are  some  that 
will  make  you  laugh ;  but  I  must  correct 

*  The  touch  of  a  naked  body  was  tho«g;ht  to 
pollute  these  consecrated  waters,  as  appears  from 
a  prissase  in  Tadl^us,  1.14.  an.  c.  "^2. 

f  Ifihabitantsof  a  town  in  Oinbrm,  now  call- 
ed Sf  ello. 


myself  when  I  say  so;  you  are  too  hu- 
mane, I  know,  to  laugh  upon  such  an 
occasion.     I'areweU 
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LETTER    LXXIX. 

To  Ursus. 

T  is  long  since  I  have  taken  either  a 
book  or  pen  in  my  hand.  It  is  long 
since  I  have  known  the  sweets  of  leisure 
and  repose;  since  I  have  known,  in  short, 
that  indolent  but  agreeable  situation  of 
doing  nothing,  and  being  nothing;  so 
much  have  the  affairs  of  my  friends  en- 
gaged me,  and  prevented  me  from  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  retirement  and 
contemplation.  There  is  no  sort  of  stu- 
dies, however,  of  consequence  enough 
to  supersede  the  duty  of  friendship  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  sacred  tie  which  they 
themselves  teach  us  most  i-cligiously  to 
preserve.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXX. 

To  Fabatusi. 

YOLu  concern  to  hear  of  my  wife's 
miscarriage  will  be  equal,  I  know, 
to  the  earnest  desire  you  have  that  we 
should  make  you  a  great-grandfather. 
The  inexperience  of  her  youth  rendered 
her  ignorant  that  she  was  breeding;  .so 
that  she  not  only  neglected  the  proper 
precautions,  but  managed  herself  in  a 
way  extremely  unsuitable  to  a  person  in 
her  circumstances.  But  she  has  severely 
atoned  for  her  mistake  by  the  utmost 
hazard  of  her  life.  Though  you  should 
(as  most  certainly  you  will)  be  afflicted 
to  see  yourself  thus  disappointed  in  your 
old  age,  of  the  immediate  hopes  of  leav- 
ing a  family  behind  you;  yet  it  deserves 
your  gratitude  to  the  gods,  that  in  the 
preservation  of  your  grand-daughter,  yon 
have  still  reason  to  expect  that  blessing ; 
an  expectation  so  much  the  more  certain, 
as  she  has  given  this  proof,  though  an 
unhappy  one  indeed,  of  her  being  capa- 
ble of  bearing  children.  These,  at  least, 
are  the  reflections  by  which  I  endeavour 
to  confirm  my  own  hopes,  and  comfort 
myself  under  niy  present  disappoiirtment. 
You  cannot  more  ardently  wish  to  have 
great-grandchildren  than  I  do  to  have 
children,  as  the  dignity  of  both  our  fa- 
milies seems  to  optMi  to  them  a  sure  road 
to  honours,  and  we  shall  leave  thera  the 
glory  of  descending  from  a  long  race  oC 
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ancestors,  wliosc  fume  is  as  extensive  as 
their  nobility  is  ancient.  May  we  but 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  born,  it 
will  make  us  amends  for  the  present  dis- 
appointment.    I'arewcl. 

LETTER   LXXXL 

ToHispuUa*. 


W 


■HEN  I  consider  that  you  love  your 
niece  even  more  tenderly  than  if 
she  were  your  own  daughter,  I  ought  in 
the  first  place  to  inform  you  of  her  re- 
covery before  1  tell  you  she  has  been  ill ; 
that  the  sentiments  of  joy  at  the  one 
may  leave  you  no  leisure  to  be  afflicted 
at  the  other;  though  1  ftar  indeed,  after 
your  first  transports  of  gratulation  are 
over,  you  will  feel  some  concern,  and  in 
the  midst  of  your  joy  for  the  danger  she 
has  escaped,  will  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  that  which  he  has  undergone.  She 
is  now,  however,  in  good  spirits,  and 
again  restored  to  herself  and  to  me,  as  she 
is  making  the  same  progress  in  the  re- 
covery of  her  strength  and  health  that 
she  did  in  the  loss  of  them.  To  say  the 
truth  (and  1  may  now  safely  tell  it  you), 
she  was  in  the  utmost  hazard  of  her  life; 
not  indeed  from  any  fault  of  her  own,  but 
a  little  from  the  inexperience  of  her 
youth.  To  this  must  be  imputed  the 
cause  of  her  miscarriage,  and  the  sad  ex- 
perience she  has  had  of  the  consequence 
of  not  knowing  she  was  breeding.  But 
though  this  misfortune  has  deprived  you 
of  the  consolation  of  a  nephew,  or  niece, 
to  supply  the  loss  of  your  brother;  you 
must  remember  that  blessing  seems  rather 
to  be  deferred  than  denied,  since  her  life 
is  preserved  from  whom  that  happiness  is 
to  be  expected.  I  entreat  j^ou  then  to 
represent  this  accident  to  your  fatijerf  in 
the  most  favourable  light;  as  your  sex 
are  the  best  advocates  in  cases  of  thii 
kind.     Farewel. 


LETTER    LXXXIL 

To  Mitihtiamis. 

1  BEG  you  would  excuse  me  this  one 
-'■  day:  TitiniusCapito  is  to  recite  a  per- 
formance of  his,  and  I  know  not  whether 

*  His  wife's  aun'. 

f  V'abatws,  gran  Ifathe  •  to  Caljjhurnia,  Pliuy's 
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it  is  most  my  inclination  or  my  duty  to 
attend  him.  He  is  a  man  of  a  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  justly  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
our  age:  he  studiously  cultivates  the  po- 
lite arts  himself,  and  generously  admires 
and  encourages  them  in  others.  To  se- 
veral who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  compositions,  he  has  been  the 
defence,  the  refuge,  and  the  reward;  as 
he  allbrds  a  glorious  model  and  example 
to  all  in  general.  In  a  word,  he  is  the 
restorer  and  reformer  of  learning,  now, 
alas!  well  nigh  grown  obsolete  and  de- 
cayed. His  house  is  open  to  every  man 
of  genius  who  has  any  works  to  rehearse  ; 
and  it  is  not  there  alone  that  he  attends 
these  assemblies  with  the  most  obliging 
good-nature.  1  am  sure,  at  least,  he  ne- 
ver once  excused  himself  from  mine,  if 
he  happened  to  be  at  Rome.  I  should 
therefore  with  a  more  than  ordinary  ill 
grace  refuse  to  return  him  the  same  fa- 
vour, as  the  occasion  of  doing  it  is  pe- 
culiarly glorious.  Should  not  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  a  man,  who,  if  I  were 
engaged  in  any  law-suit,  generously  at- 
tended the  cause  in  which  I  was  interest- 
ed? And  am  I  less  indebted,  now  that 
my  whole  care  and  business  is  of  the  li- 
terary kind,  for  his  assiduity  in  my  con- 
cerns of  this  sort  ?  A  point  which,  if  not 
the  only,  is  however  the  principal  instance 
wlierein  I  can  be  obliged.  But  though  I 
owed  him  no  return  of  this  nature ;  though 
1  were  not  engaged  to  him  by  the  reci- 
procal tie  of  the  same  good  offices  he  has 
done  me  ;  yet  not  only  the  beauty  of  his 
extensivegenius,as  polite  as  it  is  severely 
correct,  but  the  dignity  of  his  subject 
would  strongly  incite  me  to  be  of  his  au- 
dience. He  has  written  an  account  of 
the  deaths  of  several  illustrious  persons, 
some  of  which  were  my  particular  friends. 
It  is  a  pious  ofiice  then,  it  should  seem^ 
as  I  could  not  be  present  at  their  ob- 
sequies,  to  attend,  at  least,  this  (as  I  may 
call  it)  their  funeral  oration;  which, 
though  a  late,  is,  however,  for  that  rea- 
son, a  more  unsuspected  tribute  to  their 
n)emories.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXXIir. 
To  Sabiniauu. 

Youn   freed-man,    whom   you    lately 
mentionedto  me  with  displeasure,  hrs 
hem  witli  me,  and  threw  himself  at  my 
fee.  with  as  much  submission  as  he  could 
I  have 
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have  done  at  yours.     He  earnestly  re- 
(jueytetl  me  with  many  tears,  anil  even 
with  all  the  elo(|UC'ncc:  of  silent  Sorrow,  to 
intercerle  for  him ;  in  short,  he  convinced 
me  by  his  whole  behaviour,  tiiat  he  sin- 
cerely repents  of  his  fault.     And  I  am 
persuaded  he  is  thoroughly  reformed,  he- 
cause  he  seems  entirely  sensible  of  his 
gnilt.     I  know  you  are  angry  with  him, 
and  I  know  toe,  it  is  not  without  reason; 
but  clemency  can  never  exert  itself  with 
more  applause,  than  when  there   is  the 
justest  cause  for  resentment.     You  once 
had  an  alFettion  for  this  man,  and,  I  hope, 
will  have  again:   in  the  mean  while,  let 
me  only  prevail  with  you  to  pardon  him. 
If  he  should  incur  your  displeasure  here- 
after, you  will  have  so  much  the  stronger 
plea  in  excuse  for  your  auger,  as  you 
shew  yourself  more  exorable  to  him  now. 
Allow  something  to  his  youth,    to    his 
tears,  and  to  your  own  natural  mildness 
of  temper:  do  not  make  him  uneasy  any 
longer,  and  I  will  add  too,  do  not  make 
yourself  so:  for  a  man  of  your  benevo- 
lence of  heart  cannot  be  angry  Avithout 
feeling  great  regret.     I  am  afraid,  were 
1  to  join  my  intreatics  with  his,  Ishould 
seem  rather  to  compel,  than  request  you 
to  forgive  him.    Yet  I  will  not  scruple  to 
do  it:  and  in  so  much  the  stronger  terms, 
as  I  have  very  sharply  and  severely  re- 
proved him,  positively  threatening  never 
to  interpose  again   in   his   behalf.     But 
though  it  was  proper  to  say  this  to  him, 
in  order  to  make  him  more  fearful  of  of- 
fending, I  do  not  say  so  to  you.     I  may, 
perhaps,  again  have  occasion  to  intrcat 
you  upon  his  account,  and  again  obtain 
your  forgiveness;  supposing,  I  mean,  his 
error  should  be  such  as  may  become  me 
to    intercede   for,   and   you   to  jjurdou. 
Farewel. 
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LETTER    LXXXIV. 

To  Sabinianits. 

CHEATLY  approve  of  your  having, 
in  compliance  with  my  letter,  received 
again  into  your  family  and  favour,  a 
freed-man,  w  hom  you  once  admitted  into 
a  share  of  your  atl^ction.  It  will  aflbrd 
you,  I  doubt  not,  great  satisfaction.  It 
certainly,  at  least,  has  me,  both  as  it  is  a 
proof  that  you  are  capable  of  being  go- 
verned in  your  passion,  and  as  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  your  paying  so  much  regard  to 
nje,  as  either  to  yield  to  my  authority,  or 


to  cojyply  with  my ,  request.  You  will 
accept,  therefore,  at  once,  both  of  my 
applause  and  my  thanks.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  advise  you  to  be  disposed 
for  the  future  to  pardon  the  errors  of  your 
people,  though  there  should  be  none  to 
interpose  in  their  behalf.     Farewel. 

LETTER    LXXXV. 

To  Fuscus. 


Y' 


ov  desire  to  know  in  what  manner  I 
dispose  of  my  time,  in  my  summer 
villa  at  Tuscum.     I  rise  just  when  1  find 
myself  in  the  humour,  though  generally 
with  the  sun;  sometimes  indeed  sooner, 
but  seldom  later.     When  I    am    up,    I 
continue  to  keep  the  shutters  of  my  cham- 
ber-windows closed,  as  darkness  and  si- 
lence  wonderfully   promote   meditation. 
Thus  free  and  abstracted  from  those  out- 
ward objects  which  dissipate  attention,  I 
am  left  to  my  own  thoughts;  nor  suffer 
my  mind  to  wander  with  my  eyes,  but 
keep  my  eyes  in  subjection  to  my  mind, 
which,  when  they  arc  not  distracted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  external  objects,  see  no- 
thing but  whatthe  imagination  represents 
to  them.    If  I  have  any  composition  upon 
my  hands,  this  is  the  time  I  choose  to 
consider  it,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
general  plan,  but  even  the  style  and  ex- 
pression, wtiich  I  settle  and  correct  as  if 
I  were  actually  writing.     In  this  manner 
I  compose  more  or  less  as  the  subject  is 
more  or  le<s  difticult,  and  I   find  myself 
able  to  retain  it.      Then  I  call  my  secre- 
tary, and,  opening  the  shutters,  I  dictate 
to  him  what    I    hava    composed,    after 
vvhitli  I  dismiss  him  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  call   him  in  again.     About  ten  or 
eleven  of  the  clock  (for  I  do  not  observe 
one  fixed  hour),  according  as  the  weather 
proves,  I  either  walk  upon  my  terrace, 
or  in  the  covered  portico,  and  there  I 
continue  to  meditate  or  dictate  what  re- 
mains upon  the  subject  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged.    From  thence  I  get  into  my  cha- 
riot, where  I  employ  myself  as  before, 
when  I  w  as  walking  or  in  my  study ;  and 
find  this  changing  of  the  scene  preserves 
and  enlivens  my  attention.     At  my  re- 
turn home,  1  repose  myself;  then  I  take 
a  walk;  and  after    that,    repeat    aloud 
some  (ireek  or   Latin    oration,    not   so 
much  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  my 
elocution,  as  my  digestion ;  though  in- 
deed the  voice  at  the  same  time  finds  its 
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account  in  this  practice.  Th«n  I  wtilk 
Hguiii,  am  anointt'd,  take  my  exercises, 
and  go  into  the  bath.  At  supper,  if  1 
have  only  my  wife  or  a  few  friends  with 
nie,  some  author  is  read  to  us ;  and  after 
supper  we  arc  entertained  either  with 
music  or  an  interlude.  When  that  is  fi- 
nished, I  take  my  walk  wrtli  mv  family, 
in  the  number  of  which  1  am  not  witliout 
some  persons  of  literature.  Thus  we  pass 
our  evenings  in  various  conversation; 
and  the  day,  even  when  it  is  at  the  long- 
est, steals  away  imperceptibly.  Upon 
some  occasions,  I  change  the  order  in 
certain  of  the  articles  above-mentioned. 
For  instance,  if  I  have  studied  longer 
or  walked  more  than  usual,  after  my  se- 
cond sleep  and  reading  an  oration  or  two 
aloud,  instead  of  using  my  chariot  I  get 
©n  horseback ;  by  which  means  I  take  as 
much  exercise  and  lose  less  time.  The 
visits  of  my  friends  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  claim  some  part  of  the  day; 
and  sometimes,  by  an  agreeable  interrup- 
tion, they  come  in  very  seasonably  to  re- 
lieve me  when  I  am  fatigued.  1  now 
and  then  amuse  myself  with  sporting,  but 
always  take  my  tablets  into  the  field,  that 
though  I  should  not  meet  with  game,  I 
may  at  leastbring  home  something.  Part 
«f  my  time  too  (though  not  so  much  as 


they  desire)  is  allotted  to  my  tenants; 
and  I  find  their  rustic  complaints  give  a 
zest  to  my  studies  and  engagements  of 
the  politer  kind.     Farewel. 


Y 


L  E  T  T  E  II    LXXXVI. 

To  the  Same. 

ou  arc  much  pleased,  I  find,  with 
the  account  I  gave  you  in  my  former 
letter,  of  the  manner  in  which  I  spend 
the  snnnner  season  at  Tuscum ;  and  de- 
sire to  know  what  alteration  I  make  in 
my  method,  when  I  am  at  Laurentinum 
in  the  winter.  None  at  all,  except  abridg- 
ing myself  of  my  sleep  at  noon,  and  cm- 
j)loying  part  of  the  night  in  study  :  and 
if  any  cause  requires  my  attendance  at 
Kome  (which  in  winter  very  frequently 
happens),  instead  of  having  interludes  or 
music  after  supper,  I  meditate  upon  what 
I  have  dictated,  and  by  often  revising  it 
in  my  own  mind,  fix  it  in  my  memory. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  my  scheme  of 
life  in  sunnner  and  winter;  to  which  you 
may  add  the  intermediate  seasons  of  spring 
and  autumn.  As  at  those  times  I  lose 
nothing  of  the  day,  so  I  study  but  little 
in  the  night.     Farewel. 
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LETTER     I. 

3ueen  Anne  BiiUen  to  King  Henry. 

Sir, 

YOUR  grace's  displeasure  and  my  im- 
prisonmeutarethinf^s  so  strange  unto 
me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse, 
I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Wiiereas  you 
send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a 
truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour)  by  such 
an  one  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  an- 
cient professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  re- 
ceived this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly 
conceived  your  meaning  ;  and  if,  as  you 
say,  confessing  a  truth,  indeed,  may  pro- 
cure my  safety,  I  shall,  with  all  willing- 
ness and  duty,  perform  your  command. 
]jut  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine, 
that  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so 
inuch  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded. 
And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had 
"wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all 
true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found 
in  Anne  Bullen ;  with  which  name  and 
place  I  could  willingly  have  contented 
myself,  if  God  and  j'our  grace's  pleasure 
had  been  so  pleased.     Neither  did  I  at 


any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  ex- 
altation, or  received  queenship,  but  that 
I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as 
now  I  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  pre- 
ferment being  on  no  surer  foundation 
than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alter- 
ation, I  know,  was  fit  and  sufficient  to 
draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject. 
You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to 
be  your  queen  and  companion,  far  be- 
yond mv  desert  and  desire.  If  then  you 
found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or 
bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw 
your  princely  favour  from  me;  neither 
let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a 
disloyal  heart  towards  j'our  good  grace, 
ever  cast  so  foid  a  blot  on  your  most  du- 
tiful wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your 
daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let 
me  have  a  lawful  trial ;  and  let  not  my 
sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and 
judges  ;  yea,  let  me  r«ceive  an  open  trial 
(for  ray  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame); 
then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence 
cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience 
satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the 
world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  de- 
clared.    S'j  that  whatsoettr  God  or  you 
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may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may 
be  freed  from  an  open  censure,  and  mine 
oiFence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  your 
grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and 
man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  piinish- 
meut  on  me,  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to 
follow  your  affection,  already  settled  on 
that  party,  for  whos<;  sake  I  am  now  as  I 
am,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while 
since  have  pointed  unto  your  grace,  be- 
ing not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 
But  if  you  have  already  determined  of 
mc,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  but  an 
infamous  slander  must  bring  you  the  en- 
joying of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I 
desire  of  (rod  that  he  will  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  ene- 
mies the  instruments  thereof;  and  that 
he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  account 
for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of 
me,  at  his  general  judgment-seat,  where 
both  you  and  myself  niust  shortly  appear, 
and  in  whose  judgment,  I  doubt  not 
(whatsoever  the  world' may  think  of  me), 
mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known 
and  suiliciently  cleared.  My  last  and 
only  requf^st  shall  be,  that  myself  may 
only  bear  the  burthen  of  your  grace's 
displea^iure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch 
the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentle- 
men, who,  as  1  understand,  are  likewise 
in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever 
the  name  of  Anne  liullen  hath  been 
pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain 
this  request;  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trou- 
ble your  grace  any  farther,  with  my 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have 
your  grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to 
direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From 
my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  the  tith 
of  May.  Your  most  loyal  and  ever 
faithful  wife. 

LETTER   11. 

A  Letter  from  Lady  More  to  Mr.    Se- 
cretary Cromwell. 

|5iGHT  honourable  and  my  especial 
**-  good  master  Secretary :  in  ray  most 
humble  wise  I  recommend  me  unto  your 
good  mastership,  acknowledging  myself 
to  be  most  deeply  bound  to  your  good 
mastership  for  your  manifold  goodness 
and  loving  favour,  both  before  this  time 
and  yet  daily,  now  also  shewn  towards 
my  poor  husband  and  me.     I  pray  Al- 


miglity  God  continue  your  goodness  so 
still,  for  thereupon  hangeth  the  greatest 
part  of  my  poor  husband's  comfort  and 
mine.  Thy  cause  of  my  writing  at  thi« 
time,  is  to  certify  your  especial  good 
mastership  of  my  great  and  extreme  ne- 
cessity ;  w  hich,  on  and  besides  the  charg» 
of  mine  own  house,  do  pay  weekly  fifteea 
shillings  for  the  board-wages  of  my  poor 
husband  and  his  servant;  for  the  main- 
taining whereof  I  have  been  compelled, 
of  verj'-  necessity,  to  sell  part  of  my  ap- 
parel, for  lack  of  other  substance  to  make 
money  of.  Wherefore  my  most  humble 
petition  and  suit  to  your  mastership  at 
this  time  is,  to  desire  your  mastership's 
favourable  advice  and  counsel,  whether  I 
may  be  so  bold  to  attend  upon  the  king's 
most  gracious  highness.  I  trust  there  is 
no  doubt  in  the  cause  of  rny  impediment; 
for  the  young  man,  being  a  ploughman, 
had  been  diseased  with  the  ague  by  the 
space  of  three  years  before  that  he  de- 
parted. And  besides  this,  it  is  now 
five  weeks  since  he  departed,  and  no 
other  person  diseased  in  the  house  since 
that  time;  wherefore  I  most  humbly 
beseech  your  especial  good  mastership 
(as  my  only  trust  is,  and  else  know  not 
what  to  do,  but  utterly  in  this  world  to 
be  undone)  for  the  love  of  God  to  con- 
sider the  premises,  and,  thereupon,  of 
your  most  abundant  goodness,  to  shew 
your  most  favourable  help  to  the  com- 
forting of  my  poor  husband  and  me,  in 
this  our  great  heaviness,  extreme  age, 
and  necessity.  And  thus  we  and  all  ours 
shall  daily,  during  our  lives,  pray  to  God 
for  the  prosperous  success  of  your  right 
honourable  dignity.  By  your  poor  con- 
tinual oratrix. 


LETTER    m. 


Lady  Stafford  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cromxoell. 


M" 


■ASTER  secretary,  after  my  poor  re- 
commendations, which  are  little  to 
be  regarded  of  tue  that  am  a  poor  ba- 
nished creature,  this  shall  be  to  desire 
you  to  be  good  to  my  poor  husband  and 
to  me.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  unknown  to 
you  the  high  displeasure  that  both  he  and 
I  have  both  of  the  king's  highness  and 
the  queen's  grace,  by  the  reason  of 
our  marriage  without  their  knowledge, 
wherein  we  both  do  yield  ourselves 
faulty,  and  do  acknowledge  that  we  did 
I  3  not 
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not  well  to  bo  so  hasty  or  so  bold  without 
their  knowledge.     But  one  thinjf,  good 
master  secretary,  consider,  that  lie  was 
young,  and  love  overcame  reason;   aiul 
tor  my  part  I  saw  so  much  honesty  in 
him  that  I  loved  him  as  well  as  he  did 
me,  and  was  in  bondage,  and  glad  I  was, 
to  be  at  liberty:    so  that  tor  my  part 
I  saw  that  all  the  world  did  set  so  little 
by  me,  and  he  so  much,  that  1  thought  i 
could  take  no  better  way  but  to  take  him 
and  to  forsake  all  other  ways,  and  live  a 
poor  honest  life  with  him;  and  so  1  do 
put  no  doubts  but  we  should,  if  we  might 
once  be  so  happj-  to  recover  the  king's 
gracious  favour  and  the    (jueeu's.     For 
well  I  might  have  had  a  greater  man  of 
birth,  and  a  higher;  but  1  assure  you  I 
could  never  have  had  one  that  should  have 
loved  me  so  well,  nor  a  more  honest  man. 
And  besides  that,  he  is  both  come   of 
an  ancient  stock,  and  again  as  meet  (if 
it  was  his  grace's  pleasure)  to   do    the 
king  service  as  any  young   gentleman 
in  his  court.     Therefore,    good    master 
secretary,  this  shall  be  my  suit  to  you, 
that  for  the  love  that  well  i  know  you  do 
bear  to  all  my  blood,  though  for  my  part 
I  have  not  des^erved  it  but  little,  by  the 
reason  of  my  vile  conditions,  as  to  put 
my  husband  to  the  king's  grace,  that  he 
may  do  his  duty  as  all  other  gentlemen 
do.     And,  good  master  secretary,  sue  for 
us  to  the  king's  highness,  and  beseech 
his  highness,  which  ever  was  wont  to 
take  pity,  to  have  pity  on  us;  and  that 
it  would  please  his  grace  of  his  goodness, 
to  speak  to  the  queen's  grace  for  us ;  for 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  her  grace  is  so 
highly  displeased  with  us  both,  that  with- 
out the  king  be  so  good  lord  to  us  as  to 
withdraw  his  rigour  and  sue  for  us,  we 
are  never  like  to  recover  her  grace's  fa- 
vour, which  Is  too  heavy  to  bear.     And 
seeing  there  is  no    remedy,    for   (iod's 
sake  help  us,  for  we  have  been  now  a 
quarter  of  a  year  married,  I  thank  God, 
and  ti.o  late  now  to  call  that  again:  w  here- 
fore  there  is  the  more  need  to  hel)).     But 
if  I  were  at  my  liberty  and  ipiglit  chuse, 
I  assure  you,  master  secretary,  i'or  my 
little  tiuie,  I  have  tried  so  much  honesty 
to  be  in  him,  that  I  would  rather  beg  my 
bread  with  him  than  to  be  the  greatest 
queen  christened;  and  I  believe  verily  he 
is  in  the  same  case  with  me,  f^r  I  belie\'e 
verily  he  would  not  forsake  me  to  be  a 
king;  therefore,  good  master  secretary, 
being  wc  are  so  well  together,  and  do 


intend  to  live  .so  honest  a  life,  though  it 
be  but  poor,  shew  part  of  your  goodness 
to  us,  as  well  as  you  do  to  all  the  world 
besides ;  for  I  ])romise  you  ye  have  the 
name  to  help  ail  them  that  have  need; 
and  amongst  all  your  suitors,  1  dare  be 
lx)ld  to  say  that  you  have  no  matter  more 
to  be  pitied  than  ours;  and  therefore  for 
G(/d's  sake  be  good  to  us,  for  in  you  is 
all  our  trust;  and  i  beseech  you,  good 
master  secretary,  [jray  my  loi  d  my  father, 
and  my  lady,  to  be  good  to  us,  and  to 
let  me  have  their  blessings,  and  my  hus- 
band their  good  will,  and  1  will  never 
desire  more  of  thrm.  Also  I  pray  you  de- 
sire my  lord  of  Norfolk,  and  my  lord  my 
brether  to  Ix'  good  to  us ;  I  dare  not  write 
to  them,  they  are  so  cruel  against  us;  but 
if  with  any  i)ain  that  I  could  take  with 
my  life  I  n)ight  win  their  good  wills,   I 
promise  you  there  is  no  child  living  would 
venture  more  than  1 ;  and  so  I  pray  you 
to  report  by  me,  and  you  shall  fmd  my 
writing  true;  and  in  all  points  which  I 
may  please  them  in,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
obey  them  nearest  my  husband,  whom  I 
am  most  bound  to,  to  whom  1  most  hear- 
tily beseech  you  to  be  good  unto,  which 
for  my  sake  is  a  poor  banished  man,  for 
an  honest  and  a  godly  cause;  and  being 
that  1  hav(!  read  in  old  books  that  some 
for   as  just   causes  have  by  kings  and 
queens  been  pardoned  by  the  suit  of  good 
folks,  I  trust  it   shall    be   our   chance, 
through  your  good  help,  to  come  to  the 
same,  as  knoweth  the  God  who  sendeth 
you  health  and  heart's  ease.     Scribbled 
with  her  ill  hand,   who   is   your  poor 
humble  suitor  always  to  command, 


LETTER    IV. 
Earl  of  Essex  to  2ueen  Elizabeth. 

FKOM  a  mind  delighting  in  sorrow, 
from  spirits  wasted  in  passion,  from 
a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief, 
and  travel,  from  a  man  that  hatcth  him- 
self and  all  things  that  keepcth  him  alive, 
AAhat  service  can  your  majesty  expect, 
since  vour  service  past  deserves  no  more 
than  banishment  or  prescription  in  the 
cursedest  of  all  other  countries?  Nay, 
jiay,  it  is  your  rebels'  pride  and  siiccess 
that  must  give  me  leave  to  ransom  my 
life  out  of  this  hateful  prison  of  my 
loathed  body;  which  if  it  happen  so, 
your  majesty  shall  have  ux>  cause  to  mi.sr 
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like  the  fashion  of  my  death,  since  the 
course  of  my  life  could  never  please  you. 
Your  majesty's  exiled  servant. 


I 


LETTER    V. 

LordC/iancellorEgerton  to  thcEarl  of  Essex. 

T  is  often  seen,  that  he  that  stands  by 
seeth  more  than  he  that  playeth  the 
game;  and,  for  the  most  part,  every  one 
in  his  own  cause  standeth  in  his  own 
light,  and  seeth  not  so  clearly  as  he 
should.  Your  lordship  hatii  dealt  in 
other  men's  causes,  and  in  great  and 
weighty  affairs,  wiUi  great  wisdom  and 
judgment;  now  your  own  is  in  hand,  you 
are  not  to  contemn  or  refuse  the  advice 
of  any  that  love  you,  how  simple  soever. 
In  this  order  I  ranlc  ujyself  among  others 
that  love  you,  none  more  simple,  and 
none  that  love  you  with  more  true  and 
honest  affection;  which  shall  plead  my 
excuse  if  you  shall  either  mistake  or 
mistrust  my  words  or  meaning.  But,  in 
your  lordship's  honourable  wisdom,  I 
neither  doubt  nor  suspect  the  one  nor  the 
other.  I  will  qot  presume  to  advise  you, 
but  shoot  my  l)olt  and  tell  you  what  I 
think.  The  beginning  and  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  so  unseasonable  discon- 
tentment you  have  seen  and  proved,  by 
■which  you  aim  at  the  end;  if  you  hold 
still  this  course,  which  hitherto  you  find 
to  be  worse  and  worse  (and  the  longer 
you  go,  the  further  you  go  out  of  the 
way),  there  is  little  hope  or  likelihood  the 
end  will  be  better:  you  are  not  yet  gone 
so  far,  but  that  you  may  well  return  ;  the 
return  is  safe,  but  the  progress  is  dan- 
gerous and  desperate  in  this  course  you 
hold.  If  you  have  any  enemies,  you  do 
that  for  them  which  they  could  never  do 
for  themselves.  Your  friends  you  leave 
to  scorn  and  contempt:  you  forsake 
yourself,  and  overthrow  your  fortunes, 
and  ruin  your  honour  and  reputation: 
you  give  that  comfort  and  coiu-age  to 
the  foreign  enemies,  as  greater  they  can- 
not have;  for  what  can  be  more  welcome 
and  pleasing  news,  than  to  hear  that  her 
majesty  and  the  reahn  are  maimed  of  so 
worthy  a  member,  who  hath  so  oftea  and 
so  valiantly  quelled  and  daunted  them? 
\ou  forsake  your  country  when  it  hath 
most  need  of  your  counsel  and  aid  :  and 
lastly,  you  fail  in  your  indissoluble  duty 
which  you  owe  uiito  your  most  gracious 
sovereign,  a  duty  iniposed  upon  you  not 
by'  nature  and  policy  only,  but  by  the 


religions  and  sacred  bond  wherein  the 
divine  majesty  of  Almighty  Ood  hath  by 
the  rule  of  Christianity  obliged  yf>u. 

1  or  the  four  first,  your  constant  reso- 
lution may  perhaps  move  you  to  esteem 
them  as  light;  but  b'jiiig  well  weighed, 
they  are  not  light,  nor  lightly  to  be  re- 
garded. And  for  the  four  last,  it  may 
be  that  the  clearness  of  your  own  con- 
science may  seem  to  content  yourself; 
but  that  is  not  enoui^h;  for  these  duties 
stand  not  only  in  contemplation  or  inward 
meditation, and  cannot  be  performed  but 
by  external  actions,  and  where  that  fail- 
eth  the  substance  also  faileih.  This  be- 
ing your  present  state  and  condition,  what 
is  to  be  done?  What  is  the  remedy,  my 
good  lord?  I  lack  judgment  and  wisdom 
to  advise  you,  but  I  will  never  want  an 
honest  true  heart  to  wish  you  well;  nor, 
being  warranted  by  a  good  conscience, 
will  fear  to  speak  that  I  think.  I  have 
begun  plainly,  be  not  offended  if  I  pro- 
ceed so.  Bene  credit  qui  cedit  tempori : 
and  Seneca  saith,  Cedendum  est  fortuna. 
The  medicine  and  remedy  is  not  to  con- 
tend and  strive,  but  humbly  to  yield  and 
submit.  Have  you  given  cause,  and  ye 
take  a  scandal  unto  you?  then  all  you 
can  do  is  too  little  to  make  satisfaction. 
Is  cause  of  scandal  given  unto  you  ?  Yet 
policy,  duty,  and  religion  enforce  you  to 
sue,  yield,  and  submit  to  our  sovereign, 
between  whom  and  you  there  can  be  no 
equal  proportion  of  duty,  where  God  re- 
quires it  as  a  principal  duty  and  care  to 
himself,  and  when  it  is  evident  that  great 
good  may  ensue  of  it  to  your  friends, 
3'ourself,  your  country,  and  your  sove- 
reign, and  extreme  harm  by  thecontrary. 
There  can  be  no  dishonour  to  yield;  but 
in  denying,  dishonour  and  impiety.  The 
difticuky  (my  good  lord)  is  to  conquer 
yourself,  which  is  the  height  of  true  va- 
lour and  fortitude,  whereunto  all  your 
honourable  actions  have  tended.  Do  it 
in  this,  and  (Jod  will  be  pleased,  her 
majestj'-  (no  doubt)  well  satisfied,  your 
country  will  take  good,  and  your  friends 
comfort  by  it;  and  yourself  (1  mention 
you  last,  for  that  of  all  these  you  esteem 
yourself  least)  shall  receive  honour;  and 
your  enemies  (if  yr)u  have  any)  shall  be 
disappointed  of  their  bitter  sweet  hope. 

1  have  delivered  what  I  think  srniply 
and  plainly :  I  leave  you  to  determine 
accordingio  your  own  wisdom:  if  I  have 
erred,  it  is  error  amor  is,  and  not  a?}ior 
erroris.  Construe  and  accept  it,  I  be- 
J  4  seech. 
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seech  you,  as  I  meant  it;  not  as  an  ad- 
vice, but  as  an  opinion  to  be  allowed  or 
cancelled  at  your  pleasure.  If  I  might 
conveniently  have  conferred  with  your- 
self in  person,  I  would  not  have  troubled 
you  with  so  many  idle  blots.  Whatso- 
ever yiw  judge  of  this  my  opinion,  yet  be 
assured  my  desire  is  to  further  all  good 
means  that  may  tend  to  your  lordship's 
good.  And  so  wishing  you  all  happiness 
and  honour,  I  cease.  Your  lordship's 
most  ready  and  faithful,  though  unable 
peor  friend. 


M^ 


LETTER    \l 

The  Earl's  Answer. 

[■V  Tery  good  lord,  though  there  is  not 
that  man  this  day  living  whom  I 
would  sooner  raakc  judge  of  any  question 
that  might  concern  me  than  yourself; 
yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, , 
that  in  some  cases  I  must  appeal  from  all 
earthly  judges;  and  if  in  any,  then  surely 
in  this,  when  the  highest  judge  on  earth 
hath  imposed  upon  me  the  heaviest  pu- 
nishment, without  trial  or  hearing.  Since 
then  I  must  either  answer  your  lordshi|)'s 
arguments,  or  else  forsake  mine  own  just 
defence,  I  will  force  mine  aking  head  to 
do  nie  service  for  an  hour.  I  must  first 
deny  my  discontentment  (which  was 
forced  to  be  an  humourous  discontent); 
and  in  that  it  was  unseasonable,  or  is  so 
long  continuing,  your  lordship  should  ra- 
ther condole  with  me  than  expbstulate  : 
natural  seasons  are  expected  here  below, 
but  violent  and  unreasonable  storms  come 
from  above;  there  is  no  tempest  to  the 
passionate  indignation  of  a  prince,  nor 
yet  at  any  time  so  unseasonable  as  when 
it  lighteth  on  those  that  niight expect  an 
harvest  of  their  careful  and  painful  la- 
bours. He  that  is  once  wounded  must 
needs  feel  smart  till  his  hurt  be  cured,  or 
the  part  hurt  become  senseless.  But  cure 
I  expect  none,  her  majesty's  heart  being 
obdurate;  andbe  without  sense  1  cannot, 
being  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  you  may 
say,  1  aim  at  the  end  ;  I  do  more  than 
aim,  for  I  see  an  end  of  all  my  fortunes, 
I  have  set  an  end  to  all  my  desires.  In 
this  course  do  I  any  thing  for  mine  ene- 
mies? When  I  was  present  I  found  them 
absolute,  and  therefore  I  had  rather  they 
should  triumph  alone,  than  have  me  at- 
tendant upon  their  chariots.  Or  do  I 
Jpave  my  friends }  When  I  was  a  courtier 


I  could  sell  them  no  fruit  of  my  love,  and 
now  that  I  am  an  hermit,  they  shall  bear 
no  envy  for  their  love  to  me.  Or  do  I 
forsake  myself,  because  I  do  not  enjoy 
myself?  Or  do  1  overthrow  my  fortunes, 
because  I  build  not  a  fortune  of  paper 
M'alls,  which  every  puft'of  wind  bloweth 
down?  Or  do  I  ruinate  mine  honour, 
because  I  leave  following  the  pursuit,  or 
wearing  the  false  mark  or  the  shadow  of 
honour?  Do  I  give  courage  or  comfort 
to  the  enemies,  because  I  neglect  myself 
to  encounter  them,  or  because  1  keep  my 
heart  Irom  business,  though  I  cannot  keep 
my  fortune  from  declining?  No,  no,  I 
give  every  one  of  those  considerations  his 
due  right,  and  the  more  I  weigh  them, 
the  more  I  find  myself  justified  from  of- 
fending in  any  of  them.  As  for  the  tvvo 
last  objections,  that  I  forsake  my  country 
when  it  hath  most  need  of  me,  and  fail 
in  that  indissoluble  duty  which  I  owe  to 
my  sovereign  ;  I  answer.  That  if  my 
country  had  at  this  time  any  need  of  my 
public  service,  her  majesty  thatgoverneth 
it  would  not  have  driven  me  to  a  private 
life.  I  am  tied  to  my  country  by  two 
bonds;  one  public,  to  discharge  carefully 
and  industriously  that  trust  which  is  com- 
mitted tome;  tlie  other  private,  to  sa- 
crifice for  it  my  life  and  carcass,  which 
hath  been  nourished  in  it.  Of  the  first  I 
am  free,  being  dismissed  by  her  majesty  ; 
of  the  other,  nothing  can  free  me  but 
death,  and  therefore  no  occasion  of  per- 
formance shall  sooner  oft'er  itself,  but  I 
will  meet  it  halfway.  The  indissoluble 
duty  I  owe  unto  her  majesty,  the  service 
of  an  earl  and  of  marshal  of  England, 
and  I  have  been  content  to  do  her  the 
service  of  a  clerk,  but  I  can  never  serve 
her  as  a  villain  or  a  slave.  But  you  say 
I  must  give  way  to  time.  So  I  do  ;  for 
now  that  I  see  the  storm  come,  I  have 
put  myself  into  harbour.  Seneca  saith, 
we  must  give  way  to  fortune:  I  know 
that  fortune  is  both  blind  and  strong,  and 
therefore  I  go  as  far  as  I  can  out  of  the 
way.  You  say  the  remedy  is  not  to  strive: 
I  neither  strive  nor  seek  for  remedy.  But 
you  say,  I  must  yield  and  submit :  I  can 
neither  yield  myself  to  be  guilty,  nor  this 
my  imprisonment,  lately  laid  upon  me,  to 
be  just;  I  owe  so  much  to  the  author  of 
truth,  as  I  can  never  yield  truth  to  be 
falsehood,  nor  falsehood  to  be  truth.  Have 
I  given  cause,  you  ask,  and  yet  take  a 
scandal  ?  No,  I  gave  no  cause  to  take  up 
so  much  as  Fimbria  his  complaint:  for  I 
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did  totum  telum  corpore  accipere;  I  pa- 
tiently bear  and  sensibly  feel  all  that  I 
then  received  when  this  scandal  was  given 
me.  Nay,  when  the  vilest  of  all  indig- 
nities are  done  unto  me,  doth  religion  en- 
force nie  to  sue?  Doth  God  recjuire  it  ? 
Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it  ?  Why?  Can- 
not Princes  err?  Cannot  subjects  receive 
wrong?  Is  an  earthly  power  infinite? 
Pardon  mv,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  can 
never  suhstribe  to  these  principles.  Let 
Solomon's  fool  laugh  when  he  is  stricken ; 
let  those  that  mean  to  make  their  profit 
of  princes,  shew  to  have  no  sense  of 
princes  injuries;  let  them  acknowledge  an 
infinite  absoluteness  on  earth,  that  do  not 
believe  an  absolute  infiniteness  in  heaven. 
As  for  me,  I  have  received  wrong,  I  feel 
it;  my  cause  is  good,  I  know  it;  and 
whatsoever  comes,  all  the  powers  on 
earth  can  never  shew  more  strength  or 
constancy  in  oppressing,  than  lean  shew 
in  suiFcring  whatsoever  can  or  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  me.  Your  lordship  in  the 
beginning  of  your  letter  makes  me  a 
player,  and  yourself  a  looker  on  ;  and  me 
a  plaj'er  of  my  own  game,  so  you  may  see 
more  than  I ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  since  you  do  but  see,  and  I  do 
suffer,  I  must  of  necessity  feel  more  than 
you.  I  must  crave  your  lordship's  pa- 
tience to  give  him  that  hath  a  crabbed 
fortune,  leave  to  use  a  crooked  style. 
But  whatsoever  my  style  is,  there  is  no 
heart  more  humble,  nor  more  affected 
towards  your  lordship,  than  that  of  your 
lordship's  poor  friend. 

LETTER  Vn. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  his  son  Philip  Sid- 
ney, at  school  at  Shreivshury,  An.  15(36, 
0  Eliz.  then  bei7ig  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years. 

T  HAVE  received  two  letters  from  you, 
■*■  one  written  in  Latin,  the  other  in 
French ;  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and 
vylll  you  to  exercise  that  practice  of  learn- 
ing often  :  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most 
stead,  in  that  profession  of  life  that  you 
are  born  to  live  in.  And,  since  this  is  my 
first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I 
will  not,  that  it  be  all  empty  of  some  ad- 
vices, which  my  natural  care  of  you  pro- 
voketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  docu- 
ments to  you  in  this  your  tender  age.  Let 
your  first  action  be,  the  lifting  up  of  your 
jiiind  to  Almighty  Uod,  by  hearty  prayer. 


and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak 
inprayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and 
thinking  of  him  to  whom  you  pray,  and 
of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.  And 
use  this  as  an  ordinary,  at,  and  at  an  or- 
dinary hour.  Whereby  the  time  itself 
will  put  you  in  remembrance  to  do  that 
w  liich  you  are  accustomed  to  do.  In  that 
time  apply  your  study  to  such  hours  as 
your  discreet  master  doth  assign  you,  ear- 
nestly; and  the  time  (I  know)  he  will  so 
limit,  as  shall  be  both  sufticient  for  your 
learning,  and  safe  for  your  health.  And 
markthe  sense  and  the  matter  of  that  you 
read,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shall  you 
both  enrich  your  tongue  with  words, 
and  your  witwith  matter;  and  judgment 
will  grow  as  years  groweth  in  you.  Be 
humble  and  obedient  to  your  master,  for 
unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others, 
yea  and  feel  in  yourself  what  obedience 
is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others 
how  to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  ges- 
ture, and  affable  to  all  men,  with  diver- 
sity of  reverence,  according  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person.  There  is  nothing 
that  winneth  so  much  with  so  little  cost. 
Use  moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your 
meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher,  and 
not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively, 
and  not  more  heavy.  Seldom  drink  wine, 
and  yet  sometime  do,  lest  being  enforced 
to  drink  upon  the  sudden,  you  should 
find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise  of 
body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of 
your  joints  or  bones.  It  will  increasB 
your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  De- 
light to  be  cleanly,  as  well  in  all  parts  of 
your  body,  as  in  your  garments.  It  shall 
make  you  grateful  in  each  company,  and 
otherwise  loathsome.  Give  yourself  to  be 
merry^,  for  you  degenerate  from  your  fa- 
ther, if  you  find  not  j'ourself  most  able  in 
wit  and  body,  to  do  any  thing,  when  you 
be  most  merry:  but  let  your  mirth  be 
ever  void  of  all  scurrility,  and  biting 
words  to  any  man,  for  a  wound  given  by 
a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured, 
than  that  which  is  given  with  the  sword. 
Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away 
of  other  men's  talk,  than  a  beginner  or 
procurer  of  speech,  otherwise  you  shall 
be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself 
speak.  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence,  or 
an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  j-our  me- 
mory, with  respect  of  the  circumstance, 
when  you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never  oath 
be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  moHth,  nor 
words  of  ribaldry  ;  detest  it  in  others,  so 
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shall  custom  mal<e  to  yourself  a  law 
against  it  in  youiseif.  Be  mo{k;st  in  each 
assembly,  and  rather  he  rebuked  of  light 
fellows,  for  maiden-like  shamelaccdness, 
than  of  your  sad  friends  for  pert  boldness. 
Think  npon  every  ^vord  that  3'ou  will 
speak,  before  you  utter  it,  and  remember 
how  nature  hath  ranipired  up  (as  it  were) 
the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea  and 
hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betoken- 
ing reins,  or  bridles,  fur  the  loose  use 
of  that  member.  Above  all  things  tell 
no  untruth,  no  not  in  trifles.  The  cus- 
tom of  it  is  naughty,  and  let  it  not  sa- 
tisfy you,  that,  for  a  time,  the  hearers 
take  it  for  a  truth ;  for  after  it  will  be 
known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gen- 
tleman, than  to  be  accounted  a  liar. 
Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be  vir- 
tuously occupied.  So  shall  you  make 
such  an  habit  of  well  doing  in  you,  that 
you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil, 
though  you  would.  Remember,  my  son, 
the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of,  by 
your  mother's  side;  and  think  that  only 
by  virtuous  life  and  good  action,  you  may 
be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family; 
and  otherwise,  through  vice  and  sloth, 
you  shall  be  counted  labcs  Q;enens,  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to 
man.  Well  (my  little  Philip),  this  is 
enough  for  me,  and  too  much  I  fear 
for  you.  But  if  I  shall  find  that  this  light 
meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the 
weak  stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I 
will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow  stronger, 
feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving 
father,  so  long  as  you  live  in  the  fear  of 
God. 

LETTER   VIIL 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Robert  Dudley  Earl 
of  Leicester. 

IVIy  dearest  Lord, 

SINCE  this  gentleman,  sir  Nicholas 
Arnold,  doth  now  repair  into  England 
to  render  account  of  his  long  and  painful 
service,  lest  my  silence  might  be  an  ar- 
gnmcjit  of  my  condemnation  of  him,  I 
thought  good  to  accompany  him  with 
these  my  letters,  certifying  your  lordship, 
by  the  same,  that  I  find  l)e  hath  been  a 
marvellonspainful  man,antl  very  diligent 
in  inquiry  for  the  queen's  advantage, 
and  in  proceedingin  thesame  more  severe 
than  I  would  have  wished  him,  or  would 


have  been  myself  in  scmblable  service; 
but  he  saith  he  followed  his  instructions. 
J)oubtles:s,  the  things  which  he  did  deal 
in  are  very  dark  and  intricate,  by  reason 
ofthe  longtime  passed  without  account; 
and  he  greatly  impeached,  for  lack  of 
an  auilitor,  as  I  take  it.  In  truth,  what 
M'ill  full  out  of  it,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I 
fear  he  hath  written  too  aftirmalively 
upon  Birmingham's  information:  it  is 
reported  by  some  of  his  adversaries,  that 
he  should  triumph  greatly  upon  a  letter, 
supposed  to  be  sent  him  lately  from  your 
lor.lship,  as  though,  by  the  same,  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  more 
vehemently  against  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
and  to  make  his  abode  longer  here  than 
else  he  wou'd.  And  that  he  should  use 
this  bravery,  either  by  shewing  this  let- 
ter, or  by  s])eech  to  me  and  to  others. 
My  lord,  1  believe  the  whole  of  this  to 
be  untrue:  and,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerneth  myself,  I  assure  your  lordship  is 
a  stark  lie  ;  for  albeit  he  hath  shewed  mc-, 
as  I  believe,  all  the  letters  your  lordship 
hath  sent  him,  since  my  arrival  here,  and 
a  good  man V  sent  before,  yet  in  none  of 
them  is  their  anv  such  matter  contained; 
neither  yet  did  he  to  me,  or  to  my  know- 
ledge to  any  other,  of  any  letter  sent  by 
your  lordship,  make  any  such  bravery, 
or  like  construction,  as  is  reported. 

"Sly  dearest  lord  and  brother,  without 
any  respect  of  me,  or  any  brotherlike 
love  borne  me  by  you,  but  even  for  our 
natural  country's  cause  (whercunto,  of 
late,  not  a  little  to  your  far  spreading 
fame,  you  shew  yourself  most  willingly 
to  put  your  indefatigable  and  much  help- 
ing hand),  help  to  revoke  me  from  this 
regiment,  for  being  not  credited,  this 
realm  will  rum  under  my  rule,  perhaps 
to  my  shame,  but  undoubtedly  to 
England's  harm:  yea  and  will  under 
any  man  whom  the  queen  shall  send, 
though  he  have  the  force  of  Hercules, 
the  magnanimity  of  Caesar,  the  diligence 
of  Alexander,  and  the  eloquence  of  TuU 
ly:  her  highness  withdrawing  her  gra- 
cious countenance.  Yea  if  it  he  but 
thought  that  her  highness  hath  not  a  re- 
solute and  unremoveable  liking  of  him; 
as  for  no  tale  she  will  direct  him  to  sail 
by  an}-  other  compass  than  hisown.  His 
ship  of  regiment,  whosoever  he  be,  shall 
sooner  rush  on  a  rock  than  rest  in  a  haven. 
I  write  not  this,  as  though  1  thought  go- 
vernors here  could  not  err,  and  so  err,  as 
they  should  be  revoked.     For  1  know 
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|an(l  confess,  that  any  one  may  so  err, 
•  yea,  without  any  evil  intent  to  her  high- 
fhcss's  crown  or  country,  as  it  shall  be 
lonvenient  and  necessary  to  revoke  him  ; 
)ul  let  it  be  done  then  with  speed.  Yet 
"it"  it  be  but  conceived,  that  he  be  insuf- 
ficient to  govern  here,  1  mean  of  the  so- 
vereign, or  magistrates,  retire  him,  and 
send  a  new  man  to  the  hehn.  Episcopa- 
rum  ejus  uccipiat  alter:  so  as  my  counsel 
is  (and  you  shall  find  it  the  soundest)  that 
the  governor's  continuance  here,  and  his' 
continuance  there,  be  concurrent  and 
correlative.  For  while  her  highness  will 
employanyman  here,  all  the  countenance, 
all  the  credit,  all  the  commendation,  yea 
and  most  absolute  trust  that  may  be,  is 
little  enough.  Cause  once  appearing  to 
withdraw  that  opinion,  withdraw  him 
too,  if  it  be  possible,  even  in  thr.t  instant. 
Of  this  I  would  write  more  largely  and 
more  particular!}',  and  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  and  to  all  my  lords,  wt^re  it  not 
that  my  many  letters  in  this  form  already 
written,  together  with  sundry  arguments 
of  my  crazy  credit  there,  did  put  me  in 
hope  of  a  speedy  redemption  from  this 
my  miserable  thraldom.  A  resolution  of 
■which  my  hope,  my  dearest  lord,  pro- 
cure me  with  speed:  I  have  no  more, 
but  sub  umbra  alarum  tuurum  protegat  me 
Deus.  In  haste  I  take  my  leave  of  your 
lordship,  wishing  to  the  same  present, 
increasing,  and  ivnmortal  felicity.  From 
Kilmainham,  the  2Sth  of  June,  I5(j(j. 
Your  lordship's  bounden,  fast,  and  obe- 
dient brother. 

P.  S.  I  assureyour  lordship  I  do  know 
that  sir  Nicholas  Arnold  hath  spent, 
above  all  his  entertainment,  5()0l.  ster- 
ling in  this  realm.  I  meuu  he  hath  spent 
«o  much  in  this  realm. 

LETTER   IX. 

The  Ri':^ht  Honourable  Thomas  Sackril 
Lord  Buckhunt,  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 


I 


My  Lord, 

TRUST  your  lordship  will  pardon  me, 
in  that  I  have  not  (as  indeed  possibly  I 
could  not)  attend  to  make  a  meeting, 
for  the  end  of  this  variance  betwixt  your 
lordship  and  me:  and  now  being  this 
tlay  also  so  wrapt  in  business  that  I  cannot 
by  any  means  be  a  suretyer,  I  thought  to 
write  these  few  to  your  lordship,  and 
therein  to  ascertain  you,  that,  because 
our  meeting  with  the  master  of  the  rolls, 


and  Mr.  Mensias  meeting,  will  be  so  un- 
certain; that,  therefore,  what  time  so- 
ever you  shall  like  to  appoint  I  will  come 
to  the  rolls,  and  there  your  lordship  and 
I,  as  good  neighbours  and  friends,  will, 
if  we  can,  cou) pound  the  cause  of  our- 
selves. If  we  cannot,  we  will  both  pray 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  as  inditl'erent, 
as  I  know  he  is,  to  persuade  him  to  the 
right,  that  statids  in  the  wrong.  And 
thus,  I  doubt  not,  but  ther^e  shall  be  a 
good  end  to  both  our  contentions:  your 
lordship  not  seeking  that  which  is  not 
yours;  nor  I,  in  any  sort,  meaning  to 
detain  from  you  your  own.  This  '23d 
May,  1574.     All  yours  to  command. 

LETTER    X. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Robert  Dudley  Earl 
of  Leicester. 

My  dearest  Lord, 
T  RKCF.ivED  not  your  letter  of  the  2,5th 
-■■  of  November,  until  the  2Uh  of  this 
January,  by  James  Prescot,  who  was 
seven  times  at  the  sea,  and  put  back 
again,  before  he  could  recover  tliis  coast. 

I  trust  I  have  satisfied  your  lordship 
with  ray  writing,  and  others  by  my  pro- 
curement, sent  by  Pakcnham,  touching 
the  false  and  malicious  bruit  of  the  earl 
of  Essex's  poisoning.  If  not,  what  you 
will  have  more  done,  shall  be  done.  I 
am  sorry  1  hear  not  how  you  like  of  that 
I  have  done,  and  the  more,  for  that  I  am 
advertised  of  Pagnaney's  arrival  there. 
I  would  not  have  doubted  to  have  made 
Knell  to  have  retracted  his  inconsiderate 
and  foolish  speech  and  writing;  but  God 
hath  prevented  me  by  taking  him  away, 
djnng  of  the  same  disease  that  the  earl 
died,  which,  most  certainly,  was  free 
from  any  poison,  and  a  mere  Hux;  a  dis- 
ease appropriated  to  this  country,  and 
whereof  there  died  many  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  year,  and  some  out  of 
mine  own  household;  and  yet  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  poison. 

And  for  my  lord  of  Ormond's  causes, 
I  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  be  my 
pawn,  that  I  will  to  him  justice  as  in- 
ditferently  and  speedily  as  I  will  to  any 
man,  considering  the  cause  and  necessary 
circumstances  incident  to  the  same;  hut 
for  love,  and  loving  offices,  I  will  do  as 
I  find  cause.  I  crave  nothing  at  his 
hand,  but  that  which  he  oweth  to  the 
t|ueen,  and  that  which  iier  great  libera.. 
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lily,  beside  natural  duty,  bindeth  him 
to.  And  if  he  will  have  of  me  that  I  owe 
him  not,  as  he  hath  had,  he  cannot  wi  i 
it  by  crossing  me,  as  I  hear  he  doth  in 
the  court;  and  as  I  have  cause  to  deem 
he  doth  in  this  country.  In  fine,  my 
lord,  I  am  ready  to  accord  with  him: 
but,  my  most  dear  lord  and  brother,  be 
you  upon  your  keeping  for  him,  for  if 
Kssex  had  lived,  you  should  have  found 
him  as  violent  an  enemy,  as  his  heart, 
power,  and  cunning,  would  have  served 
him  to  have  been;  and  for  that  their 
malice,  1  take  God  to  record,  I  could 
brook  nothing  of  them  both. 

Your  lordship's  latter  written  letter  I 
received  the  same  day  I  did  the  first,  toge- 
ther with  one  from  my  lord  of  Pem- 
broke to  your  lordship;  by  both  which 
I  find,  to  my  exceeding  great  comfort, 
the  likelihood  of  a  marriage  between  his 
loi-dsliip  and  my  daughter,  which  great 
honour  to  me,  my  mean  lineage  and  kin, 
I  attrihute  to  my  match  in  your  noble 
house;  for  which  I  acknowledge  myself 
bound  to  honour  and  serve  the  same,  to 
the  uttermost  of  my  power  ;  yea,  so  joy- 
fully have  I  at  heart,  that  my  dear  child's 
so  h^ppy  an  advancement  as  this  is,  as, 
in  truth,  I  would  lie  a  year  in  close  pri- 
son rather  than  it  should  break.  But, 
alas!  my  dearest  lord,  mine  ability 
answ  ereth  not  my  hearty  desire.  I  am 
poor;  mine  estate,  as  well  in  livelihood 
and  moveable,  is  not  unknown  to  your 
lordship,  which  wanteth  much  to  make 
me  able  to  equal  that,  which  I  know  my 
lord  of  Pembroke  may  have.  Two 
thousand  pounds  1  confess  I  have  be- 
queathed her,  vliich  your  lordship 
knoweth  I  might  better  spare  her  when 
1  were  dead,  than  one  thousand  living; 
and  in  truth,  my  lord,  I  have  it  not, 
but  borrow  it  1  must,  and  so  I  will: 
and  if  your  lordship  will  get  me  leave, 
that  I  may  i'eei\  my  eyes  with  that  joy- 
ful sight  of  their  coupling,  I  will  give 
her  a  cup  worth  five  hundred  pounds. 
Cood  my  lord,  bear  with  my  poverty, 
for  if  I  had  it,  little  would  1  regard  any 
sum  of  money,  but  willingly  would  give 
it,  protesting  before  the  Ainnghty  (Jod, 
that  if  he,  and  all  the  powers  on  earth, 
•would  give  me  my  choice  for  a  husband 
for  her,  1  would  choose  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. I  writ  to  my  lord  of  Pem- 
broke, which  herewith  I  send  your  lord- 
ship; and  thus  I  end,  in  answering  your 
jmosit  welcome  aud  honourable  letter,  with 


my  hearty  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to 
perfect  your  lordship's  good  work,  and 
requite  you  for  the  same;  for  I  am  not 
able.  For  myself  I  am  in  great  despair 
to  obtain  the  fee  farm  of  my  small  leases; 
which  grieveth  me  more  for  the  discredit, 
during  mine  own  time,  than  the  lack  of 
the  gain  to  my  succession,  be  it  as  God 
will. 

I  find  by  divers  means,  that  there  is 
great  expectation  of  my  wishing  her  ma- 
jesty's treasure  appointed  for  the  service 
of  this  country  ;  and,  in  truth,  no  man 
living  would  fainer  nourish  it  than  I; 
and,  in  proof  thereof,  I  will  abate  one 
thousand  pounds  of  the  quarterage  due 
the  last  of  March,  so  as  I  may  have  the 
other  four  thousand  due,  then  delivered 
to  the  treasurer's  assign,  together  with 
that  due  the  last  of  December  last;  and, 
if  I  can,  I  will  abate  every  quarter  one 
thousand  pounds.  The  actual  rebellion 
of  the  Clanricardines,  the  O'Conr.ors,  and 
O'Mores,  the  sums  of  money  delivered  in 
discharge  of  those  soldiers  which  were 
of  my  lord  of  Essex's  regiment,  and  the 
great  suras  imprested  in  the  beginning  of 
my  charge,  well  considered  ;  it  may  and 
■\vill  appear  a  good  offer;  and,  I  pray 
your  lordship,  let  it  have  your  favour- 
able recommendation. 

Now,  my  dearest  lord,  I  have  a  suit 
unto  you  for  a  necessary  and  honest  ser- 
vant of  mine,  Hercules  Rainsford,  whose 
father,  and  whole  lineage,  are  devout 
followers  to  your  lordship  and  family. 
My  suit  is,  that  whereas  by  composition 
with  James  Wingfield,  he  is  constable  of 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  therein  both 
painfully  and  carefully  serveth,  that  it 
would  please  your  lordship  to  obtain  it 
for  him  during  his  life.  Truly,  my 
lord,  like  as  you  should,  bind  the  poor 
gentleman,  and  all  his  honest  friends,  al- 
ways to  serve  you,  for  your  bounty  done 
to  him;  so  shall  I  take  it  as  a  great 
mercv  done  to  myself:  for  truly  I  have 
found  him  a  faithful  and  profitable  ser- 
vant, and  beside,  he  hath  married  a  good 
and  an  old  servant  of  my  wife's.  (Jood 
my  lord,  send  Philip  to  me;  there  was 
never  father  had  mure  need  of  his  son, 
than  I  have  of  him.  Once  again,  good 
my  lord,  let  me  have  him. 

For  the  state  of  this  countrj',  it  may 
please  you  to  give  credit  to  Prescot. 

I  am  now,  even  now,  deadly  weary  of 
writing,  and  therefore  I  end,  praying  to 
the  Almighty  to  bless  you  \Mth  all  jour 
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noble  heart's  desires.  From  Dundalk, 
this  4th  of  February  1516.  Your  most 
assured  brother  at  comniandnient. 


LETTER    XL 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Siueen  Elizabeth. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty, 
To  understand,  that  of  late  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  his 
mercy  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  so  the 
room  of  that  see  is  become  void,  and  to 
be  now  by  your  highness  conferred.  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  my  duty,  mov- 
ed in  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the 
country  and  good  of  the  people,  humbly 
to  beseech  your  majestv'-,  that  good  care 
were  had,  that  that  church  might  be  sup- 
plied with  a  fit  man,  and  such  a  person  as 
isacquainted  with  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  this  country  people,  might  be  pro- 
moted to  succeed  in  the  place;  of  which 
number  I  humbly  recommend  unto  your 
excellent  majesty  Mr.  Davy  Cleere,  one 
that  Jiath  been  long  bred  and  brought 
up  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  master 
of  arts  of  good  continuance,  a  man 
esteemed  not  meanly  learned,  besides 
well  given  in  religion,  and  of  a  modest 
discreet  goven+ment,  and  commendable 
conversation,  being  a  man  specially  noted 
unto  me,  by  the  good  report  of  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  his  sufficiency 
to  the  place,  with  a  very  earnest  desire 
that  (the  same  being  the  place  of  a  suf- 
fragan under  him),  the  said  Cleere  might 
be  preferred  unto  it.  The  bishopric  is 
but  a  mean  living,  yet  a  sufficient  find- 
ing for  an  honest  man.  And  because  the 
sooner  the  place  shall  be  full  of  an  able 
man  (such  a  one  for  his  integrity  as  this 
man  is  esteemed),  the  greater  fruit  will' 
thereby  grow  to  the  church,  honour  to 
your  majesty,  and  no  small  hope  to  be 
conceived  of  good  to  the  people ;  where- 
of, as  it  becometh  me  (having  the  prin- 
cipal charge  of  this  realm  under  your 
majesty),  1  have  a  special  care.  I  write 
not  only  to  your  majesty  in  this  case,  by 
a  report  of  others,  but  partly  by  know- 
ledge and  experience  I  have  had  of  the 
man  myself.  And  therefore  am  the  more 
desirous  that  your  majesty  should  gra- 
ciously allow  of  my  commendation  and 
choice,  and  give  order  for  his  admission 
and  consecration,  when  it  shall  be  your 


majesty's  pleasure  to  signify  the  same. 
And  even  so,  with  my  most  earnest  and 
humble  liearty  prayer  to  the  Almighty, 
long  and  happily  to  preserve  your  high- 
ness to  reign  ovtr  us,  your  majesty's 
humble  and  obedient  subjects,  to  our  in- 
estimable comforts,  I  humbly  take  my 
leave.  From  your  majesty's  castle  of 
Athlone,  the  Uh  of  September  1576". 
Your  majesty's  most  humble,  faithful, 
and  obedient  servant. 


LETTER    XIL 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Mr.  Secretary  Wal- 
singham,  concerning  the  reports  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  death. 


I 


Sir, 
MMKDi.vTF.LY  upon  my  return  out   of 
Connaught  to  this  city,  which  was  the 
13th  of  this  present  October,  and  know- 
ing of  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
which    I  did   not  certainly  till  I  came 
within  thirty  miles  of  this  town,  and  that 
his  body  was  gone  to  be  buried  at  Car- 
marthen, and   hearing  besides,  that  let- 
ters had  been  sent  over,  as  well  before  his 
death  as  after,  that  he  died  of  poison,  I 
thought  good  to  examine  the  matter  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  and  certify  you,  to 
the  end  you  might  impart  the  same  to  the 
lords,   and    both    satisfy   them   therein, 
and  all  others,  w  horn  it  might  please  you 
to  participate  the  same  unto,  and  would 
believe  the  truth.     For,  in  truth,  there 
was  no  appearance  or  cause  of  suspiciou 
that  could  be  gathered  that   he  died  of 
poison,      i'or  the  manner  of  his  disease 
was  this:  u  ilux  took  him  on  tlie  Thurs- 
day at  night,  being  the  3{)th  of  August 
last  past,  in  his  own  house,  where  he  had 
that  day  both  supped  and  dined  ;  the  day 
following  he  rode  to  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin's,  and  there  supped  and  lodged  ; 
the  next  morning  following  he  rode  to 
the  viscount  of  lialtinglass,  and  tiiere  did 
lie  one  night,  and  from  thence  returned 
back  to  this  city  :  all  these  days  he  tra- 
velled hastily,  fed  threetimesaday,  with- 
out finding  any  fault,  either  through  in- 
flammation of  his  body  or  alteration  of 
taste;  but  often  he  would  con>piain  of 
grief  in  his  bv^lly,  and  sometimes  say  that 
he  had  never  hearty  grief  of  mind,  but 
that  a  flux  would  accompany  the  same. 
After  he  returned  from  this  journey  he 
grew  from  day  to  day  sicker  and  sicker, 
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and  having  nn  Irish  physician  sent  to  him 
bv  the  earl  of  Ormoiid,  doctor  Trevor, 
an  Oxford  man,  and  my  physician,  Mr. 
Chaloner,  secretary  of  this  state,  and  not 
unlearned  in  physic,  and  one  that  often, 
for  good  will,  giveth  counsel  to  his  friends 
in  cases  of  sickness,  and  one  Mr.  Knell, 
an  honest  preacher  in  thus  city,  and  a 
chaplain  of  his  own,  and  a  professor  of 
physic,  continually  with  him,  they  never 
ministered  anythingto  him  againstpoison. 
The  Irish  physician  affirmed  before  good 
witnesses  that  heAvas  not  poisoned  ;  what 
the  others  do  say  of  that  matter,  by  their 
own  writings,  which  herewith  I  send 
yon,  you  shall  perceive.  And  drawing 
towards  his  end,  being  especially  asked 
by  the  archbishep  of  Dublin  whether  he 
thought  that  be  Mas  poisoned  or  no,  con- 
stantly affirmed  that  he  thought  he  was 
not ;  nor  that  he  felt  in  himself  any  cause 
why  he  should  conjecture  so  to  be  :  in  his 
sickness  his  colour  rather  bettered  than 
impaired,  no  hair  of  his  body  shed,  no 
nail  altered*  nor  tooth  loosed,  nor  any 
partof  his  skin  blemished.  And  when  he 
was  opened  it  could  not  appear  that  any 
intrail  within  his  body,  at  any  time,  bad 
been  infected  with  any  poison.  And  yet 
i  find  a  bruit  there  was  that  he  was 
poisojied;  and  that  arose  by  some  words 
spoken  by  himself,  and  yet  not  originally 
at  the  first  conceived  of  himself,  as  it  is 
thought  by  the  wisest  here,  and  those 
that  were  continually  about  him  ;  but  one 
that  was  very  near  him  at  that  time,  and 
whom  he  entirely  trusted,  seeing  him  in 
extreme  pain  with  flux  and  gripings  in 
bis  belly,  by  reason  of  the  same,  said  to 
him,  By  the  mass,  my  lord,  you  are 
poisoned;  whereupon  the  yeoman  of  his 
cellar  was  presently  sent  for  to  him,  and 
mildly  and  lovingly  he  (juestioned  with 
him,  saying,  that  he  sent  not  for  him  to 
burden  him  but  to  excuse  him.  The  fel- 
low constantly  answered,  that  if  he  had 
taken  any  hurt  by  his  wine  he  was  guilty 
of  it,  for,  my  lord  (saith  he),  since  you 
gave  me  warning  in  England  to  be  care- 
ful of  your  drink,  ynu  have  drank  none 
but  it  passed  my  hands.  Tiien  it  was 
bruited,  that  the  boiled  water  which  he 
continually  drank  with  his  wine  should 
be  niade  of  water  wherein  flax  or  hemp 
should  be  steeped,  which  the  yeoman  of 
his  cellar  flatly  denied,  affirming  the 
water  which  hcahvays  boiled  for  him  was 
perfect  good.  Then  it  was  imputed  to 
the  sugar ;  ho  answered,  he  could  get  no 


better  at  the  steward's  hands,  and  fair 
though  it  were  not,  yet  wholesome 
enough,  or  else  it  had  been  likely  that  a 
great  many  should  have  had  a  shrewd 
turn ;  for  my  household  and  many  more 
have  occupied  of  the  same  almost  these 
twelve  months.  The  physicians  were 
asked  what  they  thought,  that  they  spoke 
doubtfully,  saying  it  might  be  that  he  was 
poisoned,  alleging  that  this  thing  or 
that  thing  might  poison  him,  since  they 
never  gave  him  medicine  for  it;  they 
constantly  aflirm  that  they  never  thought 
it,  but  for  argument's  sake,  and  partly  to 
please  the  earl.  He  had  two  gentle- 
women that  night  at  supper  with  him 
that  the  disease  took  him,  and  they 
coming  after  to  visit  him,  and  he  hearing 
that  they  were  troubled  with  some  loose- 
ness, said  that  he  feared  that  they  and  he 
had  tasted  of  one  «lrug,  and  his  page 
(who  was  gone  with  his  body  over  be- 
fore I  returned).  The  women  upon  his 
words  were  afraid,  but  never  sick,  and  are 
in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  they  were 
before  they  sHpped  with  him.  Upon  sus- 
picion of  his  being  poi.soned,  Mr.  Knell 
(as  it  was  told  me)  gave  him  sundry 
times  of  unicorn's  horns,  upon  which 
sometimes  he  vomited,  as  at  other  times 
he  did,  when  he  took  it  not.  Thus  I 
have  delivered  unto  you,  as  much  as  I 
can  learn  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  this 
noble  peer,  whom  1  left  when  I  left  Dub- 
lin, in  all  appearance  a  lusty, strong,  and 
pleasant  man  ;  and  before  I  returned 
his  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  and  his 
body  out  of  this  country,  and  undoubtedly 
his  soul  in  heaven  ;  for  in  my  life  I  never 
heard  of  a  man  to  die  in  such  perfectness; 
he  was  sick  twenty  or  twenty-one  days, 
and  most  of  those  days  tormentetl  with 
pangs  intolerable;  but  in  all  that  time, 
and  all  that  torture,  he  was  never  heard 
speak  an  idle  or  angry  word :  after  he 
yielded  to  die,  he  desired  much  to  have 
his  friends  come  to  him,  and  to  abide 
with  him,  which  they  did  of  sundry  sorts, 
unto  whom  he  shewed  such  arguments  of 
hearty  repentance  of  his  life  passed,  so 
sound  charity  with  all  the  world,  such 
assurance  to  be  partaker  of  the  joys  of 
heaven  through  the  merits,  of  Christ's 
passion;  such  ajoyful  desire,  speedily  to 
be  dissolved,  and  to  enjoy  the  same, 
which  he  would  sometimes  say.  That  it 
pleased  the  Aliniglity  to  reveal  tjoto  him 
that  he  should  be  partaker  v{  as  was  to 
the   exceeding   adniivti  iwii    oi   all   that 
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heard  it).  He  had  conthiually  about 
him  folks  of  sundry  degrees,  as  men  of 
the  clergy,  gentlemen,  gentlewomen, 
citizens,  and  servants,  unto  all  which 
he  would  use  so  godly  exhortations  aud 
grave  admonitions,  and  that  so  aptly  tor 
the  persons  he  spake  unto,  as  in  all  his 
life  he  never  seemed  to  be  half  so  wise, 
learned,  nor  eloquent,  nor  of  so  good 
memory  as  at  his  death.  He  forgot  not 
to  send  weighty  warnings  to  some  of  his 
absent  friends  by  message.  Oft-times, 
when  grievous  pangs  had  driven  him  out 
of  slumbers,  he  would  make  such  shew  of 
comfort  in  spirit,  and  express  it  M'ith  such 
words,  as  many  about  him  thought  he 
saw  and  heanl  some  heavenly  voice  and 
vision.  Many  times  after  bitter  pangs  he 
would  with  cheerful  countenance  cry. 
Courage !  courage !  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  and  thus  ought  every  true  soldier 
to  do,  that  fighteth  under  the  standard  of 
his  captain  and  patron  Jesus  Christ.  A- 
bout  eleven  of  the  clock  before  noon,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  with  the  name  of 
Jesus  issuing  out  of  liis  mouth,  he  le<j;  to 
speak  any  more,  and  shortly  after  lifting 
up  his  hand  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  when 
he  could  not  speak  it  himself;  he  ceased 
to  move  any  more,  but  sweetly  and  mildly 
his  ghost  departed,  by  all  Christians  to 
be  hoped  into  heavenly  bliss.  The  Al- 
mighty grant  that  all  professing  Christ  in 
their  life,  may  at  their  death  make  such 
testimony  of  Christianity  as  this  noble 
earl  did.  And  thus  ending  my  tedious 
letter,  with  the  doleful  (and  yet  com- 
fortable) end  of  this  noble  man,  I  wish 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  good 
life  and  long;  and  the  joy  of  heaven  at 
the  end.  From  the  castle  of  Dublin  this 
20th  of  October  I57t).  Your  assured 
loving  friend. 

LETTER    XHL 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 

My  very  good  lords, 
•ji /TY  humble  duty  remembered  to  your 
-LVl.  honourable    lordships:  after  I  was 
come  hither  to  deal  in  causes  of  the  north, 
I  received  letters  sent  unto  me  by  an  ex- 

Sress  messenger  from  the  archbishop  of 
•ublin,  to  desire  license  of  me  to  repair 
into  England  with  some  note  and  testi- 
mony from  me,  what  I  had  found  of  him 
here.  And  albeit  the  motion  seemed  to 
me  at  the  first  to  be  very  sudden ;  yet 


consid<^riiig  the  manner  of  his  writing, 
and  the  couveving  of  his  meaning,  pro- 
ceeded from  some  deep  conceit  of  a  per- 
plexed mind  and  a  sorrowful  heart,  for 
some  matter  that  touched  him  near  (as  it 
seemed),  I  could  not  deny  him  so  reason- 
able a  request,  but  granted  him  leave  to 
depart,  ^vitfl  this  testimony,  that  I  have 
found  him  ready  to  come  to  me  at  all 
times,  when  I  had  occasion  to  use  his 
assistance  for  her  majesty's  service,  and 
very  willing  to  set  forward  any  thing 
that  might  either  concern  the  public  be- 
nefit or  quiet  of  the  country,  or  her  ma- 
jesty's honour  or  profit ;  besides,  a  man 
well  given,  and  zealous  in  religion,  dili- 
gent in  preaching,  and  no  niggard  in  hos- 
pitality, but  a  great  reliever  of  his  poor 
neighbours,  and  by  his  good  behaviour 
and  dealing  gained  both  love  and  credit 
amongst  vthose  with  whom  he  hath  been 
conversant;  and  carried  himself  in  that 
reputation  in  the  world,  as  I  have  not 
known  him  at  any  time  either  detected  or 
suspected  of  any  notorious  or  pUblic 
crime.  And  thus  nmch  I  thought  good 
to  declare  to  your  lordships  of  him,  and 
that  I  have  not  had  cause  at  any  time  to 
think  otherwise  of  him,  l)ut  as  of  a  sovmd 
counsellor  to  the  queen,  and  good  mi- 
nister to  this  country  and  commonwealth. 
And  even  so,  beseeching  your  lordships' 
favourable  acceptation  of  him,  and  in  his 
petitions  (if  he  have  any)  to  stand  his 
good  lords,  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 
From  the  Newry,  the  1 2th  of  February, 
I57t>.  Your  good  lordships'  assured 
loving  friend  to  conunand. 


LETTER    XIV. 


SirIL 


^enn/  Sidnei/  to  his  son  Robert  Sidnfy, 
aflcnvards  Earl  of  Leicester. 


Robin, 
"^rouR  several  letters  of  the  17th  of 
^  September  and  9th  of  November  I 
have  received ;  but  that  sent  by  Carolus 
Clusius  I  have  not  yet  heard  of.  Your 
letters  are  most  heartily  welcome  to  me  ; 
but  the  universal  testimony  that  is  made 
of  you,  of  the  virtuous  course  you  hold 
in  this  your  juvenile  age,  and  how  much 
you  profit  iri  the  same,  and  what  excel- 
lent parts  God  hath  already  planted  ia 
you,  doth  so  rejoice  me,  that  the  sight 
of  no  earthly  thing  is  more,  or  can  bq 
more,  to  my  comifort,  than  hearing  in 
this  sort  from,  and  of  you.     Our   Lord 
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bless  you,  my  sweet  boy.  Pcrge,  perge, 
my  Robin,  in  the  filial  fear  of  God,  and 
in  the  meanest  imagination  of  yourself, 
and  to  the  loving  direction  of  your  most 
loving  brother. 

I  likevery  well  of  your  being  at  Prague 
aud  of  your  intention  to  go  to  Vienna. 
I  wish  you  should  curiously  look  upon 
the  fortification  of  that;  and  considering 
the  state  of  Christendom,  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  design  your  travel  into  Italy.     I 
would  not  have  you  to  go  specially,  for 
that  there  is  perpetual  war  between  the 
pope  and  us.     I  think  the  princes  and 
potentates  of  that  region  are  confederated 
with  him  ;  and  for  some  other  respects,  I 
would   not  have  you  go  thither.     Yet 
from  Spain  we  are  as  it  Avere  under  an 
inhibition;  France  in  endless  troubles; 
the  Low  Country  in  irrecoverable  misery. 
So  I  leave  it  to  your  brother  and  your- 
self, whether  Vienna  being  seen,  you 
will  return  into  England,  or  spend  the 
«ext  summer  in  those  parts;  which  if  you 
do,  I  think  best  (you  being  satisfied  with 
Vienna)  you  see  the  principal  cities  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  so  to  Cracow; 
and  if  you  can  have  any  commodity,  to  see 
the  court  of  the  king  of  that  realm  :  and 
from  thence  through  Saxony,  to  Hoist,  and 
Pomerland,  seeing  the  princes  courts  by 
the  way ;  and  then  into  Denmark  and 
Sweden,   and   see   those    kings    courts. 
Acquaint  you  somewhat  with  the  estate 
of  the  free  States;  and  so  at  Hamburgh 
to  embark,  and  to  winter  with  me.     But 
what  do  I  blunder  at  these  things  ?  follow 
the  direction  of  your  most  loving  brother, 
who  in  loving  you  is  comparable  with 
me,  or  exceedeth  me.     Imitate  his  vir- 
tues, exercises,  studies,  and  actions;  he 
is  a  rare  ornament  of  this  age,  the  very 
formular  that   all  well-disposed  young 
gentlemen  of  our  court  do  form  also  their 
manners  and  life  by.     In  truth  I  speak  it 
without  flattery  of  him,  or  of  myself,  he 
hath  the  most  rare  virtues  that  ever  I 
found  in  any  man.     I  saw  him  not  these 
six  months,  little  to  my  comfort.     You 
may  hear  from  him  with  more  ease  than 
froni  me.     In  your  travels  these  docu- 
ments 1  will  give  you,  not  as  mine  but 
his  practices.      Seek  the  knowledge  of 
the  estate  of  every  prince,  court,  and  city, 
that  you  pass  through.     Address  your- 
self to   the   company,  to  learn  this  of 
the  elder  sort,  and  yet  neglect  not  the 
youngej-.     By  the  one  you  shall  gather 
leurniug,  wistlom,  and  knowledge,  by  the 


other  acquaintance,  languages,  and  exer- 
cise. This  he  efTectually  observed  with 
great  gain  of  understanding.  Once  again 
I  say  imitate  him.  I  hear  you  are  fallen 
into  concert  and  fellowship  with  Sir  Harry 
Novell's  son  and  heir,  and  one  Mr.  Sav«ll. 
I  hear  of  singular  virtues  of  them  both. 
I  am  glad  of  your  familiarity  with  them. 

The  2 1st  of  this  present  I  received  your 
letter  of  the  12th  of  the  same,  and  with  it 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Languet,  who  seemeth 
as  yettomislike  nothing  in  you ;  for  which 
I  like  you  a  great  deal  the  better;  and  1 
hope  I  shall  hear  furtlier  of  your  com- 
mendation from  him,  which  will  be  to 
my  comfort.  I  find  by  Harry  White 
that  all  your  monry  is  gone,  which  with 
some  wonder  displeaseth  me ;  and  if  you 
cannot  frame  your  charges  according  to 
that  proportion  I  have  appointed  you,  1 
must  and  will  send  for  you  home.  I  have 
sent  order  to  Mr.  Languet  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  you,  which  is  twenty 
pounds  more  than  I  promised  you;  and 
this  I  look  and  order  that  it  shall  serve 
yoy  till  the  last  of  INIarch  1580.  Assure 
yourself  I  will  not  enlarge  one  groat, 
therefore  look  well  to  your  charges. 

I  hope  by  that  time  you  shall  receive 
this  letter  you  will  be  at  or  near  Stras- 
burgh,  from  which  resolve  not  to  depart 
till  tlie  middle ofApril  come  twelvemonth; 
nor  then  I  will  not  that  you  do,  unless 
you  so  apply  your  stvdy,  as  by  that  time 
you  do  conceive  feelingly  rhetoric  and  lo- 
gic,and  have  the  tonguesofLatin,French, 
and  Dutch ;  which  I  know  you  may 
have,  if  you  will  apply  your  will  and  wit 
to  it.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  but  find  what 
lack  in  learning  you  have  by  your  often 
departing  from  Oxford ;  and  the  like,  and 
greater  loss  shall  you  find,  if  you  resolve 
not  to  remain  continually  for  the  time 
appointed  in  Strasburgh.  Write  to  me 
monthly,  and  of  your  charges  particular- 
ly ;  and  either  in  Latin  or  French.  1 
take  in  good  part  that  you  have  kept 
promise  with  me;  and  on  my  blessing  I 
charge  you  to  write  truly  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  whether  you  keep  it  or  no;  and 
if  you  break  it  in  some  dark  manner, 
how. 

Pray  daily;  speak  nothing  but  truly. 
Lv^  no  dishonest  thing  for  any  respect. 
Love  Mr.  Languet  with  reverence,  unto 
whom  in  most  hearty  manner  commend 
me;  and  to  Doctor  Lubetius,  and  Mr. 
Doctor  Sturm ius.  Farewcl.  If  you  will 
follow  my  counsel  you  shall  be  my  sweet 

boy. 
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)oy.  Froni  Bay  card's  Castle  in  Lon- 
)i'i,  this  '2.5th  of  March  1.578.  Your 
viiig-  father. 

L  \l  T  T  E  R    XV. 

fir  Philip  Sidmy  to  his  father  Sir  Henry 
Sidney. 

Right  honourable  my  singular  good 
lord  and  father, 

So  strangely  and  diversely  goes  the 
course  of  theivorld  by  the  interchang- 
ing humours  of  those  that  govern  it,  that 
though  it  be  most  noble  to  have  always 
one  mind  and  one  constancy,  yet  can  it 
not  be  always  directed  to  one  point :  but 
must  needs  sometimes  alter  his  course, 
accord injj  as  the  force  of  other  chansres 
drives  it.  As  now  in  your  lordships 
case,  to  whom  of  late  I  wrote,  wishing 
your  lordship  to  return  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently you  might,  encouraged  there- 
unto by  the  assurance  the  best  sort  had 
given  me,  with  what  honourable  consi- 
derations your  return  should  befal,  par- 
ticularly to  your  lot :  it  makes  me  change 
my  style,  and  write  to  your  lordship,  that 
ktcping  still  your  mind  in  one  state  of 
virtuous  quietness,  you  will  yet  frame 
your  course  according  to  them.  And  as 
they  delay  your  honourable  rewarding, 
so  you  by  good  means  do  delay  your  re- 
turn, till  either  that  ensue,  or  fitter  time 
be  for  this. 

Hcf  majesty's  letters  prescribed  you  a 
certain  day,  1  think  ;  the  day  was  past 
before  Pagnain  came  unto  you,  and  en- 
joined to  do  some  things,  the  d(Hng 
whereof  must  necessarily  require  some 
longer  time.  Hereupon  your  lordship 
is  to  write  back,  not  as  though  you  de- 
sired to  tarry,  but  only  shewing  tliat  un- 
willingly you  must  employ  some  days 
thereabouts  ;  and  if  it  please  you  to  add, 
that  the  chancellor's  presence  shall  be 
requisite  ;  for  by  him  your  lordship  shall 
t;itlier  have  honourable  revocation,  or 
commandment  of  further  stay  at  least 
till  JMichaelma.s,  which  in  itself  shall  be  a 
fitter  time;  considering  that  then  your 
term  comes  fully  out,  so  that  then  your 
<'.ncmiescaiinot  glory  it  is  their  procuring. 
In  the  mean  time-,  :your  friends  may  la- 
bour here  to  bring  to  a  better  pass  such 
your  reasonable  and  honourable  desires, 
which  time  can  better  bring  forth  than 
:peed.  Among  which  friends,  before 
<5od   tlkere   is   none  proceeds  either  so 


thoroughly  or  so  wisely  as  ray  lady  my 
nidther.  For  mine  own  part  I  have 
had  only  light  from  her.  Now  rests  it 
in  your  lordship  to  weigh  the  particula- 
rities of  your  own  estate,  which  no  man 
can  knov,'  so  well  as  yourself;  and  ac- 
cordingly to  resolve,  tor  mine  own  part 
(of  which  mind  your  best  friends  are 
here)  this  is  your  best  way.  At  least 
whatsoever  y<u  resolve,  I  beseech  you 
with  all  speed  I  may  understand,  and  that 
if  it  please  you  with  your  own  hand  ;  for 
tndy,  .sir,  I  must  needs  impute  it  to  some 
great  dishonesty  of  some  about  you,  that 
there  is  little  written  from  you,  or  to 
you,  that  is  not  perfectly  known  to  your 
professed  enemies.  And  thus  much  I  am 
very  willing  they  should  know,  thatldo 
Avrite  it  unto  you  :  and  in  that  quarter  you 
may,  as  I  think,  look  precisely  to  the 
saving  of  some  of  those  overplussages,  or 
at  least  not  to  go  any  further;  and  then 
the  more  time  passes,  the  better  it  will 
be  blown  over.  Of  my  being  sent  to  the 
queen,  being  armed  with  good  accounts, 
and  perfect  reasons  for  them,  &c, 
25th  April  ij7i>. 


LETTER    XYL 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Edward  IVaterhouse, 
Esq.  Secretary  of  Ireland. 


N' 


My  good  Ned, 

■iLVER  since  you  went,  that  ever  you 
wrote  to  me,  and  yet  1  have  not  failed 
to  do  some  friendly  otTices  for  you  here. 
How  know  I  that?  say  you.  I  cannot 
tell.  But  I  know  that  no  letters  I  have 
received  from  you.  Thus  doth  unkind- 
uess  make  me  fall  to  a  point  of  kindne.s.<^. 
Good  Ned,  either  come  or  write.  Let 
me  either  see  thee,  hear  thee,  or  read 
thee.  Your  other  friends  that  know  more 
will  write  more  fully.  T,  of  myself,  thus 
much.  Always  one,  and  in  one  case. 
Me  solo  exultans  totus  teres  atque  rotundas. 
Commend  me  to  my  lord  president;  to 
the  noble  sir  Nicholas,  whom  I  bear  spe- 
cial goodwill  to;  to  my  cousin  Harry 
Harrington,  whom  i  long  to  see  in  health; 
sir  Nicholas  Bagnol ;  Mr.  Agarde's 
daughter;  my  cousin  Spikman  for  your 
sake  ;  and  whosoever  is  mayor  of  Dublia 
for  my  sake.  And  even  at  his  house 
when  you  think  good.  I  bid  you  fare- 
wel.  from  Court, this  2Sth  April  1578, 
Your  very  loving  friend. 
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LET  T  E  11    XYIL 

Sir  Philip  Sixliuy  to  Edivard  Moliiieux, 
Esq.  Secixtarj  to  his  father  us  Lord 
Deputy. 

l\Ir.  Mollneux, 

F'.AV  words  are  best.  I\Iy  letters  in 
my  father  have  come  tu  the  eyes  of 
some.  Neither  can  I  condemn  any  but 
you  for  it.  If  it  be  so,  you  have  plaYC<l 
the  very  knave  with  me ;  and  so  I  ^yi!l 
make  you  know  if  I  have  good  proof  of 
it.  But  that  for  so  mucli  as  is  past.  For 
that  is  to  come,  I  assure  you  before  God, 
that  if  ever  1  know  you  do  so  much  as 
read  any  letter  I  write  to  my  father, 
without  his  commandment,  or  my  con- 
sent, I  will  thrust  my  dagger  into  you. 
And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  it  in  earnest. 
In  the  mean  time  farewel.  From  Court, 
this  last  day  of  May  1  j78. 

LETTER    XVIIL 

Edward  Molineux,  Esq.  to  Philip  Sidney, 
in  ansiver  to  the  abovesaid  letter. 

Sir, 
J   HAVE  received   a  letter   from    you. 


which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so  the  same  is 
the  sharpest  that  I  ever  received  from 
any:   and  therefore  it  amazeth  me  the 
more  to  receive  such  a  one  from  you, 
since  I  have  (the  world  can  be  judge) 
deserved  better  somewhere,  howsoever  it 
pleaseth  you  to  condemn  me  now.     But 
since  it  is   (I   protest  to  God)  without 
cause,  or  yet  just  ground  of  suspicion  j-ou 
use  me  thus,  I  bear  the  injury  more  pa- 
tiently for  a  time;  and  mine  innocency, 
1  hope,  in  the  end  shalltry  mine  honesty ; 
and  then  I  trust  you  will  confess  you  have 
done  me  wrong.     And  since  your  plea- 
sure so  is   expressed,   that  I  shall   not 
henceforth  read  any  of  your  letters  ;  al- 
though I  must  confess  I  have  heretofore 
taken  both  great  delight  and  profit  in 
reading  some  of  them  :  yet  upon  so  hard 
a  condition  (as  you  seem  to  oiler)  I  will 
not  hereafter  adventure  so  great  a  peril, 
but  obey  you  herein.    IIowb«it,  if  it  had 
pleased'you,  you  might  have  commanded 
me  in  afar  greater  matter,  with  a  far  less 
penalty.    From  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  the 
1st  of  July  1578.     Yours,  when  it  shall 
please  you  better  to  conceive  of  me, 
humbly  to  command. 


LETTER    XIX. 

SirJIenry  Sidney   to  his  son  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 
Philip, 

BY  the  Icttors  you  sent  me  by  Sack- 
ford,  you   have  discovered  unto  me 
your  intention  to  go  over  into  the  Low 
Countries,   to   accompany   duke   Cassi- 
mier,  who  hath  with  so  noble  ofiers  and 
by  so  honourable  means   invited  you: 
vvhich  disposition  of  your  virtuous  mind, 
as  I  nmst  needs  nmch  commend  in  you,^ 
so  when  I  enter  into  tlie  consideration  of 
mine  own  estate,  and  call  to  mintl  what 
practices,   informations,   and   malicious 
accusations,  are  devised  against  mc  ;  and 
what  an  assistance  in  llie  ilefcnce  of  those 
causes  your  presence  would  be  unto  me, 
reposing  myself  so  much  both  upon  your 
help  and  judgment,  I  strive  betwixt  ho- 
nour and  necessity,  what  allowance  1  may 
best  give  of  that  motion  for  your  going : 
howbeit,  if  you  think  not  my  matters  of 
that  weight'and  difficulty  (as  I  hope  they 
be  not),  but  that   tliey   may    be   well 
enough  by  myself,without  your  assistance 
or  any  other,  be  brought  to  an  honoura- 
ble end,  I  will  not  be  against  your  deter- 
mination.    Yet  would  wish  you,  before 
your  departure,  that  you  come  to  me  to 
the  water-side  *  about  the  latter  end  of 
this  month,  to  take  your  leave  of  me, 
and  so  from  thence  to  depart  towards 
your  intended  journey.     You  must  now 
bear  with  me,  that  I  write  not  this  unto 
you  with  mine  own  hand,  which  I  would 
have  done,  if  the  indisposition  of  my  body 
had  not  been  such  as  I  could  not.     God 
prosper  you  in  that  you  shall  go  about, 
and  send  you  to  win  much  credit  and  ho- 
nour.  And  I  send  you  my  daily  blessing. 
Your  very  loving  father. 
The  1st  of  August  1578. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    XX. 

Lady  Mary  Sidney  to  Edjnund  Molineux. 
Esq. 
Molineux, 

ITUot'Gnr  good  to  put  you  in  re- 
membrance to  move  my  lord  cham- 
berlain, in  my  lord's  name,  to  have 
some  otfier  room  than  my  chamber,  for 
my  lord  to  have  his  resort  unto,  as  he 

•  His  house  was  at  Baiuard's  Castle,  by  the 
wutcr-sidc  ucar  St.  Paul's. 

was 
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was  wont  to  have  :  or  else  my  lord  will 
be  greatly  troubled  when  he  shall  have 
any  matters  of  dispatch:  my  lodging, 
'■  you  see,  being  very  little,  and  nivself 
continually  sick,  and  not  able  to  be  much 
out  of  my  bed.  I'or  the  night  time  one 
roof,  with  (j'od's  grate,  shall  serve  us  ; 
for  the  day  time  the  (]ueen  Avill  look  to 
have  my  chamber  always  in  a  readiness 
for  her  majesty's  coming  thither;  and 
though  my  lord  himself  can  be  no  im- 
pediment thereto  by  his  own  presence, 
yet  his  lordship  trusting  to  no  place  else 
to  be  provided  for  him,  will  be,  as  I  said 
before,  troubled  for  want  of  a  convenient 
place  for  the  dispatch  of  such  people  as 
shall  iiave  occasion  to  come  to  him. 
Therefore  I  pray  you,  in  my  lord's  own 
name,  move  mv  lord  of  Sussex  for  a 
room  for  that  purpose,  and  I  will  have 
it  hanged  and  lined  for  him  with  stull" 
from  hens.  I  wish  you  not  to  be  unmind- 
ful hereof:  and  so  for  this  time  I  leave 
you  to  the  Almighty.  From  ('hiswick, 
this  11th  of  October  1J78.  Your  very 
assured  loving  mistress  and  friend. 


LETTER    XXL 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  his  son  Robert  Sidney, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Robin, 
T  HEAR  well  of  you,  and  the  company 
■'■  you  keep,  which  is  of  great  comfort  to 
me.  To  be  of  noble  parentage  usually 
raises  an  emulation  to  follow  their  great 
examples.  There  can  be  no  greater 
love  than  of  long  time  hath  been,  and  yet 
is,  between  sir  Harry  Nevell  and  me ; 
and  so  will  continue  till  our  lives  end. 
Love  you  thus  we  have  done,  and  do. 
One  thing  I  warn  you  of;  arrogate  no 
precedency  neither  of  your  countrymen 
nor  of  strangers ;  buttake  your  place  pro- 
miscuous, with  others, according  to  your 
degree  aud  birthright,  with  aliens.  Fol- 
low your  discreet  and  virtuous  brother's 
rule,  who  with  great  discretion  to  his,, 
great  commendation,  won  love,and  could 
variously  ply  ceremony  w  ith  ceremony. 
I  hear  you  have  the  Dutch  tongue  sulli- 
ciently,  whereof  I  am  glad.  You  may 
therefore  save  money  aud  discharge  your 
Dutchman;  and  do  it  indeed,  and  send 
for  Mr.  White  ;  he  is  an  honest  young 
man,  and  is  fairly  honest,  and  good 
and  sound  to  me  and  mv  friendi.    I  send 


vou  now  by  Stephen  SO/,  which  you  call 
arrearages :  term  it  as  you  will,  it  is  all  I 
owe  you  till  Easter;  and  20/.  of  that, as 
Griffin  Madox  telleth  me,  is  Harry 
White's.  I  will  send  you  at  or  before 
Frankfort  mart  60/.  either  to  bring  you 
home,  or  to  find  you  abroad,  as  you  and 
your  l)rother  shall  agree,  for  half  a  year 
ending  at  Michaelmas ;  so  Harry  White 
neither  hath  nor  shnll  have  cause  to  think 
that  I  am  offended  with  him  ;  for  I  can- 
not look  for,  nor  almost  wish  to  hear  bet- 
ter of  a  man,  than  I  hear  of  him;  and 
how  I  intend  to  deal  with  him,  you  may 
see  by  the  letter  I  send  him.  He  shall 
have  his  20/.  yearly,  and  you  your  100/. 
and  so  be  as  merry  as  you  may.  I  thank 
you,  my  dear  boy,  for  the  martern  skins 
you  write  of.  It  is  more  than  ever  your 
elder  brother  sent  me;  and  I  will  thank 
you  more  if  they  come,  for  yet  I  hear  not 
of  them,  nor  ever  saw  Cass^'^myre's  pic- 
ture. The  messenger  (of  the  picture  I 
mean)  played  the  knave  with  you  and 
me ;  and  after  that  sort  you  may  write  to 
him:  but  if  your  tokens  come  I  will  send 
you  such  a  suit  of  apparel  as  shall  beseem 
j'our  father's  son  to  wear  in  any  court  ia 
Germany.  Commend  me  to  the  doctor 
Simeon's  father.  I  love  the  boy  well. 
I  have  no  more;  but  God  bless  you,  my 
sweet  child,  in  this  world  and  for  ever; 
as  I  in  this  world  find  myself  happy  by 
my  children.  From  Ludlow  Castle,  this 
28tli  of  October  1.578.  Your  very  loving 
father. 

LETTER   XXIL 

Lady  Mary  Sidney  to  Edmund  Molineux, 
Esq. 

You  have  used  the  matter  very  well ; 
but  we  must  do  more  yet  for  the  good 
dear  lord  than  let  him  thus  be  dealt 
withal.  Hampton  Court  I  never  yet  knew 
so  full,  as  there  were  not  spare  rooms  in 
it,  when  it  hath  been  thrice  better  filled 
than  atthis  present  it  is.  But  some  would 
be  sorry,  perhaps,  my  lord  should  have 
so  sure  footing  in  the  court.  Well,  all 
may  be  as  well  when  the  good  God  will. 
The  whilst,  I  pray  let  us  do  Avhat  we  may 
for  our  lord's  ease  and  quiet.  Where- 
unto,  I  think,  if  you  go  to  my  lord 
Howard,  and  in  my  lord's  name  also 
move  his  lordship  to  shew  his  brother, 
my  lord,  as  they  call  each  other,  to 
shew  hiia  a  cast  of  his  office,  aud  that  it 
K  2  shall 
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sliull  not  be  known,  nnri  allege  vour  ibr- 
mcr  causes,  I  think  be  will  iuid  out  some 
place  to  serve  that  purpose;  and  also, 
if  you  go  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  gentleman 
usher,  and  tell  him  his  mother  rcquireth 
him,  which  is  myself,  to  help  my  lord 
with  someone  room,  but  only  for  the  dis- 
patchof  the  multitude  of  Irish  and  Welch 
people  that  follow  him  ;  and  that  you 
will  give  your  word  in  my  lord's  behalf 
and  mine,  it  shall  not  be  accounted  as  a 
lodging,  nor  known  of,  I  believe  he  will 
make  what  shift  he  can :  you  must  assure 
him  it  is  but  for  the  day  time  for  his  bu- 
siness, as  indeed  it  is  for  my  brother's 
answer  of  my  stay  here  for  five  or  six 
days;  he  knows  1  have  ventured  far  al- 
ready, with  so  long  absence,  and  am  ill 
thought  on  for  it,  so  as  that  may  not  be. 
But  when  the  worst  is  known,  old  lord 
Many  and  his  old  Moll  will  do  as  well  as 
they  can  in  parting,  like  good  friends,  the 
small  portion  allotted  our  long  serrices  in 
court;  which,  as  little  as  it  is,  seems 
something  too  much.  And  this  being  all 
I  can  say  to  the  matter.  Farewel,  Mr. 
Ned.  In  haste  this  Monday,  157 S.  Your 
assured  loving  mistress  and  friend. 

If  all  this  will  not  serve  prove  Mr. 
Huggins,  for  I  know  my  lord  would  not 
for  no  good  be  destitute  in  this  time  for 
some  convenient  place  for  his  followers 
and  friends  to  resort  to  him,  which  in 
this  case  I  am  in,  is  not  possible  to  be  in 
my  chamber  till  after  sun-set;  when  the 
dear  good  lord  shall  be  as  best  becomes 
him,  lord  of  his  own. 


LETTER    XXIIL 

Sir  Heniy  Sidnei/  to  Arthur  Lord  'Grey, 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  how  to  proceed 
in  his  government  of  that  kingdom, 

•■|  BO  remember,  my  very  good  lord, 
^  that  I  wrote  unto  you ;  I  will  by  Au- 
ditor Jenison  write  more  at  large,  whose 
coming  hither  to  me  put  me  in  renjem- 
branceofthe  same.  And  now,  my  lord, 
insatisfactionof  your  requests,  and  easing 
of  my  desirous  mind  of  your  happy  suc- 
cess in  that  unhappy  country;  in  the 
lovingest  manner  that  I  can  send  unto 
your  lordship  these  notes  following, 
which,  if  I  should  lay  down  as  principles 
of  government  to  your  lordship,  1  might 
well  be  likened  to  the  puttock,  that 
taught  the  falcon  to  fly  ;  or,  if  I  should 


write  unto  you  any  instructions  for  mar- 
tial designs  or  actions,  I  might  well  be 
scorned  with  that  scholar  that  offered  t« 
read  to  Hannibal,  Dc  Arte  MiUtare. 

But  now  to  begin,  and  that  with  God 
Almighty:  as  I  know  you  are  religious, 
so  I  wish  your  lordship  to  frequent  ser- 
mons and  prayer  in  public  places;  it 
Avould  comfort  the  few  Protestants  you 
have  there,  and  abash  the  Papists,  where- 
of you  have  many. 

Have  special  regard  to  the  Ixialth  of 
your  body  :  br  notjwithout  a  ])liysician  of 
your  own;  and  he  of  this  land's  birth  ; 
and  as  you  have  been  alwaj-s  delighted 
in  virtuous  and  noble  exercises,  so  what 
business  soever  you  have,  use  weekly  som« 
days,  or  rather  daily  some  hours,  to  con- 
tinue the  same :  otherwise  you  shall  both 
dull  your  spirits  and  make  your  body 
unable  to  serve. 

Provide  careful  and  bold  officers  for 
your  household,  and  put  on  a  determina- 
tion to  live  within  the  compass  of  your 
allowance;  wherein  I  wish  you  to  make 
a  pattern  of  other  men,  rather  than  of 
me;  who  by  spending  there  (and  yet  in 
trwth  not  prodigally)  am  forced  to  spoil 
my  patrimony  here  ;  with  what  reward 
or  thank  I  know  your  lordship  cannot  be 
ignorant:  and  let  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  your  household  have  a  care  for 
the  collection  of  j'our  cess  for  the  same  : 
and  now  vt  uno  verba  dicam,  never  agree 
without  cess,  for  if  you  take  money,  it 
will  be  made  a  great  matter  here,  and 
yet  not  serve  your  turn  there.  'IVustme, 
my  lord,  this  one  particular  was  the 
thing  that  chiefly  broke  my  back,  which 
1  only  released,  to  bring  the  people  more 
willing  to  advance  the  revenue  of  the 
crown ;  and  so  I  did,  as  hereafter  your 
lordship  shall  perceive  in  this  letter  :  this 
officer  I  termed  my  clerk  comptroller ; 
and  albeit  I  had  both  treasurer  and  comp- 
troller, his  precedents  in  rank,  yet  had 
I  never  a  one  that  I  trusted  better:  if 
your  lordship,  or  your  officers,  have 
need  of  any  formular  of  my  household 
held  there,  if  you  write  unto  me  for  it,  I 
will  send  it  you,  so  soon  as  I  can  get  it; 
for  here  I  Jiave  none  for  that  country: 
be  sure  of  a  just  and  painful  man  to  be  gen- 
tleman of  your  horse,  who  shall  have  need 
to  have  a  yeoman  under  him ;  in  these 
two  officers  rcstcth  much,  importing  both 
honour  and  profit.  There  liveth  yet  an  old 
man,  Paul  (ireen  by  name,  unto  whom, 
by  the  way,  I  beseech  your  lordship  to 
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be  good  lord:  he  can  instruct,  and  I  am 
sure  will,  for  so  have  I  written  to  him, 
whosoever  he  be  that  your  lordship  will 
put  in  that  office. 

Your  being  in  actual  wars,  I  need  not 
to  advise  your  lordship  to  make  none 
withoutthctonsentofthe  council :  but  for 
any  charge  that  may  be  for  tiie  same  wars 
laid  upon  the  country,  do  it  not  without 
calling  them  to  it,  and  others  of  the  no- 
bility, as  hath  been  accustomed:  for  al- 
though you  have  not  all  to  consent  with 
you,  yet  1  doubt  not  but  you  shall  have 
so  strong  a  party  as  always  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  your  discharge:  one  great  mat- 
ter you  shall  have  to  deal  in  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  which  is  the  cess  for  the  army 
and  your  household:  and,  my  lord,  as 
this  advised,  compound  not  for  any  money 
they  will  offer  you.  I  did,  and,  as  I  wrote 
before,  undid  myself  by  the  same:  for 
upon  their  grievous  complaints,  affirming 
that  some  one  plough  land  was  charged 
with  twelve  pounds,  and  I  think  might 
prove  they  were  charged  with  eight,  I 
compounded  with  them  for  five  marks 
sterling;  which  live  marks  sterling  upon 
every  plough  land  amounted  to  two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling for  one  year,  and  the  same  received 
within  one  hundred  pounds,  little  more 
or  less,  by  the  above-named  clerk  comp- 
troller: and  the  same  might  have  been 
fixed  to  the  crown  imperial  for  ever,  if 
it  had  been  well  stood  to  here:  the  li- 
mits and  counties  charged  to  this  I  think 
will  appear  in  the  council  book:  if  not, 
I  know  none  so  able  to  inform  you  as  the 
secretary  Chalinor;  my  opinion  is,  your 
lordship  should  be  resolute  in  this,  that 
you  cess  them  according  to  the  state  of 
your  household  and  number  of  your  gar- 
rison :  the  man  last  named  I  ever  found 
painful,  skilful,  and  faithful,  and  pray 
your  lordship  to  be  good  lord  to  him, 
and  let  him  know  that  I  forget  him  not. 
My  dear  lord,  in  consultation  of  this 
•matter,  and  of  all  other  matters  that 
must  be  treated  of  at  council  board,  sup- 
press passion  ;  you  shall  be  tempted  in 
summo  grade.  1  had  forgotten  one  late 
thing,  and  yet  material,  and  that  is,  the 
choice  of  cessers  for  the  garrison,  and 
raters  for  your  household;  for  albeit  I 
found  some  more  honester  than  other, 
yet  amongst"  them  all,  never  a  perfect 
honest  man. 

For  the  wars  now  in  action,  I  wote 
not  what  to  write,  for  that  not  long  ago 


my  lord  of  Leicester  writ  unto  me  of 
your  lordship's  safe  arrival  there,  of  the 
death  of  sir  James  of  Desmond,  and  of 
the  overthrow  of  sir  John  his  brother, 
and  how  every  thing  went  well  there; 
but  si  nee  I  have  heard  of  a  shrewd  conflict 
in  Cioulranell,  and  divers  principal  men 
slain  in  the  same,  and  that  the  Desmonds 
arc  of  such  force  as  they  be  able  to  keep 
two  armies;  and  to  whether  of  these 
factions  I  should  advise  your  lordship  to 
address  yourself,  considering  the  near- 
ness of  the  one  to  Dublin,  the  opinion 
and  possibility  of  the  landing  of  foreign 
force  to  the  aid  of  the  other,  towards 
which  if  this  year  you  do  advance,  leave 
a  strong  guard  upon  the  pale  behind  you ; 
for  a  cottage  burnt  there  will  be  made 
more  here  than  a  town  burn  in  Munster. 
If  you  will  this  year  go  about  the  extirp- 
ing  of  these  cannibals  of  Goulranell, 
and  their  neighbours,  or  when  you  will, 
if  your  lordship  let  me  know  it,  I  think 
I  will  lay  you  down  a  better  plot  than 
ever  any  yet  of  your  predecessors  for 
these  two  hundred  years  ever  followed: 
and  let  it  not  trouble  you,  that  your 
people  took  some  blow  there,  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  ever  any  attempt  was 
made  there,  nor  yet  ever  heard  by  my 
elders,  but  that  we  had  more  loss  thau 
gain:  those  vermin  have  lived  there  of- 
fensively to  Englishmen  and  Irish  govern- 
ment, above  four  hundred  years:  and 
yet  I  think  it  very  possible  and  very  fea- 
sible to  subdue  or  expulse  them;  and 
doubtless  an  acre  won  there  is  more  ho- 
nourable and  profitable  for  the  state,  than 
a  mile  in  any  other  remote  place.  Onc« 
again,  my  lord,  if  you  go  into  Munster, 
leave  a  stronger  guard  upon  the  pale,  and 
spare  not  to  burthen  them  of  the  country 
to  do  it;  it  is  for  themselves;  and  what 
mass  of  treasure  this  crown  exhausteth, 
besides  that  they  yearly  do,  they  cannot 
be  ignorant  of;  I  wish  your  lordship 
should  in  person  be  in  either  action. 

If  you  go  into  INIunster,  1  cannot  per- 
ceive that  there  is  any  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding yet  but  martially;  this  I  had  for- 
gotten, that  you  leave  all  of  that  country 
birth  behind  you,  that  are  meant  to  make 
any  defence,  and  trust  to  your  soldiers. 
Some  counsellors  of  the  country  you  shall 
need  to  have  with  you;  the  potentates 
of  that  province  trust  not  till  you  have 
tried  thorn, yet  haply  you  must  use  them, 
but  let  them  come  imbrued  before  you 
greatly  allow  thera. 
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And  since  it  is  martially  that  you  must 
pr«ceccl,androt»siriering  your  experience 
and  judgment,  I  cease  to  treat  any  more 
of  that,  lest,  as  I  writ  in  the  bo"iiininsof 

,  .  Do 

my  letter,  I  might  pour  more  folly  out 
of  myself,  than  put  wisdom   into  you ; 
only  this,  that  you  spare  for  no  cost  to 
get  spit's ;  knaves  will  be  bought  for  mo- 
ney, and  for  helping  of  you  to  such,  I 
know  none  so  apt  men  as  Thomas  Mas- 
terson,  Robert  Pipno,  and   Robert  Ilar- 
pole,  all  which  I  found  honest,  service- 
able, and  faithful ;  all  which  I  do  recom- 
mend unto  your  good  lordship's  favour. 
Methinks  it  is  now  out  of  season  to 
make  any  treatise  or  discourse  of  a  gene- 
ral reformation,  for  that  were  like  as  if  a 
man,  seeing  his  house  on  fire,  would  set 
down  and  draw  a  plot  for  a  new,  before 
he  would  put  his  helping  hand  to  quench 
the  old.     Neither  yet  do  I   know  what 
course  you  shall  be  directed,  or  of  your- 
self are  inclined  to  hold ;    for  if  your 
course  be  eitherbydirection  or  inclination 
to  temporise,  then  must  you  proceed  in 
different  manner,  from  that  course  which 
you  must  hold  if  you  aspire  to  a  perfect 
reformation   of  that  accursed   country. 
Here  will  come  in  question  whether  pro- 
vincial councils  and  forces  betobemain- 
tained;  or  not ;  and  as  these  courses  be 
ditlerent,  so  must  you  use  difference  of 
action,  counsellors,  and  ministers;  and 
herein,  whensoever  you  will  make  nie 
privy,  you  shall  have  the  best  advice  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  you;  protesting 
that  if  Philip  Sidney  were  in  your  place, 
who  most  earnestly  and  often  hath  spoken 
and  written  to  do  this  loving  office,  he  I 
say  should  have  no  more  of  me,  than  I 
most  willingly  will  write  to  you  from 
time  to  time.     But  it  will  be  best  that 
you  oppose  me  by  questions ;  I  will  an- 
swer them  as  well  as  I  can. 

And  now,  my  good  lord  and  beloved 
companion,  I  will  cease  to  write  of  any 
matter,  and  to  treat  a  little  of  men  :  the 
most  sufficient,  most  faithful  kind  that 
ever  I  found  there,  were,  the  baron  of 
Upper  Ossery,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  and  sir 
Nicholas  Malbie ;  these  for  principal  men 
both  for  counsel  and  action,  and  who  ever 
most  diligently  and  faithfully  discharged 
that  which  I  committed  to  them,  and 
truly  they  be  men  of  great  sufficiency. 
Make  much  of  this  bringer,  for  he  may 
and  I  am  sure  will  stand  your  lordship 
in  stead ;  I  have  always  found  him  a  just 
sound  fritnd.     If  he  be  alive,  there  is  an 


honest  gentleman  called  Thomas  Ic 
Strange,  he  was  sometimes  henchman  to 
kings,  and  at  the  last  servant  to  me, 
and  now  to  the  queen,  planted  there  by 
me  ;  if  it  please  you  to  call  him  to  you  at 
times  and  give  him  good  countenance, 
))»'  will  well  inform  you  of  that  tract  of 
the  country  where  he  dwellcth.  I  re- 
commend to  your  lordship  also  Launce- 
lot  Alford  the  surveyor;  all  these  I  have 
found  sound  and  fast  friends  to  me.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  my  nearest  and 
deartai  l>ioiul  and  kinsman,  and  knight 
of  mine  own  making,  nephew  and  god- 
sou,  sir  Henry  Harrington  :  I  beseech 
your  lordsiii])  bestow  on  him  your  fa- 
vourable and  loving  countenance;  you 
shall  i]\u\  in  him  nobility  of  niijid,  and 
that  he  is  not  void  of  good  counsel 
through  experience.  It  is  not  for  lack 
of  love  that  I  place  not  aright  your 
marshal  there,  sir  Nicholas  Bagnall, 
whom  I  have  ever  found  a  faithful  con- 
stant fncnd,  and  serviceable  and  most 
fast  and  assured  to  that  family  wherewilh 
I  am  matched,  and  with  which  your 
lonlship  is  allied;  his  son,  my  god-son 
and  knight,  I  recommend  unto  your 
lordship:  1  desire  your  lordship  to  give 
your  good  countenance  to  my  old  cousin 
James  VVingfield,  I  trust  he  will  deserve 
it ;  and  now  last,  though  not  least  in  lik- 
ing, the  bishop  of  INIeath,  whom  I  ever 
found  a  good  counsellor  for  the  state,  a 
good  countryman  for  the  commonwealth, 
a  good  hous<ikeeper,  and  always  my  fast 
and  sound  friend:  these  that  I  have  thus 
written  of,  I  pray  you  let  them  know 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  them  to  your 
lordship. 

I  might  write  of  many  other,  but  I  will 
write  evil  of  none,  yet  evil  have  1  found 
of  some  whom  5'ou  must  use,  for  haply 
God  ordained  them  to  be  scourges  for 
mv  sins,  and  vet  they  may  be  good  and 
fruitful  instruments  to  further  your  ser- 
vices ;  (which  if  you  find)  use  them  there- 
after, and  like  il)em  never  the  less  for 
any  thing  done  to  me;  but  if  benefit 
would  have  bound,  I  should  have  found 
fast  \vhf;re  I  found  loose. 

As  I  find  your  lordship  likcth  this,  I 
will  supply  you  with  more;  and  now  de- 
sire you  to  commend  me  to  the  newconies 
of  Ireland,  viz.  my  cousin  John  Chekc, 
who,  without  challenge  be  it  spoken, 
passed  by  Chester  and  saw  me  not,  albeit 
he  tarried  there  days  enough  ;  and  to  my 
good  ally  John  Zouche,  whom  I  thank 
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for  coming  to  me  to  this  town,  and  to 
my  governor  and  dear  friend  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Denny:  unto  all  which  I  wish  from 
.iny  heart  all  good  and  happiness. 

My  lord,  I  had  forgotten  three  kins- 
men of  mine,  sir  Edward  Moore,  Owen 
Moore,  and  Thomas  Moore:  one  of 
them  was  my  man  and  now  the  queen's, 
the  other  my  lord  of  Warwick's  and 
now  a  knight,  the  third  mj'^  man  still:  I 
pray  your  lordship  let  them  know  that 
I  forget  them  not;  the  best  worthy  of 
captains  that  I  left  behind  me  was  Ilum- 
phrj'  Mackworth,  he  was  a  boy  of  my 
own  breeding,  I  pray  your  lordship  fa- 
vour him  the  rather  for  my  sake.  I 
know  I  shall  have  many  other  that  in 
respect  of  me  Avill  desire  grace  at  your 
hands,  and  according  to  the  goodness  of 
the  cause  I  beseech  j-ou  to  extend  the 
same  unto  them:  I  Mould  that  they  for 
whom  I  have  written  might  know  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  them,  and  that  you 
would  keep  this  letter  secret,  lest  others 
not  named  might  take  occasion  to  deem 
themselves  of  me  condemned. 

My  lord,  I  did  omit  to  write  this  let- 
ter myself,  only  for  the  siiaking  of  my 
}iand,  which  is  such  as  Avith  difliculty  I 
M'rite  mj'^  own  name,  but  also  for  that 
my  letters  written,  are  to  any  reader,  yea 
almost  to  myself,  illegible:  and  so  I  pray 
you  accept  it,  though  set  down  by  the  pen 
of  my  man,  yet  delivered  by  the  tongue 
of  myself:  finally  I  commend  myself, 
my  son  Philip  (who  is  not  here),  and  the 
friendship  and  service  of  us  both,  to  your 
good  lordsliip,  whom  you  shall  find  your 
fist  and  sound  friends.  From  Denbigh, 
the  )7th  of  Septenilier  laSO.  Your 
lordship's  ancient  ally,  loving  compa- 
nion, and  faitliful  friend. 

POST.SCIMPT. 

My  lord, 
Thf-ri;  is  a  debt  due  unto  me  by 
Oreilie,  for  the  recovery  whereof  I 
have  put  Launcelot  Alford  in  trust:  but 
for  that  men  of  his  sort,  who  are  not 
commonly  to  be  dealt  withal  by  ordi- 
nary authority,  become  slow  payers  of 
their  debts  except  they  be  very  earnestly 
solicited,  I  pray  your  lordship  therefore 
(if  need  be)  to  assist  Alford  by  your  coun- 
tenance and  connnission,  the  rather  to 
quicken  him  to  procure  me  payment. 
My  good  lord,  I  had  almost  forgotten, 
bv  reason  of  the  diversity  of  other  mat- 


ter, to  recommend  unto  you,  amongst 
other  of  my  friends,  sir  Henry  Cowley, 
a  knight  of  mine  own  making,  who 
whilst  he  was  young  and  the  ability  and 
strength  of  his  body  served,  was  valiant, 
fortunate,  and  a  good  servant,  having 
by  my  appointment  the  charge  of  the 
King's  County,  keep  the  country  well  or- 
dered and  in  good  obedience:  he  is  as 
good  a  borderer  as  ever  I  found  any 
there.  I  left  him  at  my  coming  hence 
a  counsellor,  and  tried  him  for  his  expe- 
rience and  judgment,  very  sufficient  for 
the  room  he  was  called  unto:  he  was  a 
sound  and  fast  friend  to  me,  and  so  I 
doubt  not  but  your  lordship  shall  find 
when  you  have  occasion  to  employ  him: 
and  once  more,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  to 
be  good  to  Thomas  Masterson;  he  is  one 
of  the  ancientest  followers  I  had  there, 
and  one  that  hath  been  of  longest  ac- 
quaintance with  me;  you  shall  find  him 
valiant,  of  great  experience,  and  a  verj'' 
good  borderer,  and  fit  to  be  used  when 
you  shall  have  any  occasion  to  try  his 
service:  finally,  my  lord,  take  this  for 
my  last  precept,  make  not  many  ministers 
for  the  laying  out  of  3'our  moiic}^  and  to 
deal  with  your  purser:  what  loss  I  sus- 
tained that  way,  no  man  can  better  in- 
form your  lordship  than  this  bearer, 
who  knew  my  estate,  and  by  what  means 
and  degrees  1  took  the  most  harm. 

LETTER    XXIV. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  his  brother  Robert 
Sidnei/,  who  iva  s  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester 
of  that  name. 

My  dear  brother, 

17011  the  money  you  have  received,  as- 
sure yourself  (for  it  is  true)  there  is 
nothing  1  spend  so  pleaseth  me,  as  that 
which  is  for  you.  If  ever  I  have  ability 
you  will  find  it;  if  not,  3'^et  shall  not  any 
brother  living  be  better  beloved  than 
you  of  me.  ]  cannot  \vrite  now  to^  N. 
White,  do  you  excuse  me.  Tor  his  ne- 
phew, they  are  but  passions  in  my  father, 
which  we  must  bear  with  reverence;  but 
I  am  sorry  he  should  return  till  he  had 
the  circuit  of  his  travel,  for  you  shall 
never  have  such  a  servant  as  he  would 
prove;  use  your  own  discretion  therein. 
For  your  countenance  I  would  for  no 
cause  have  it  diminished  in  (Germany; 
in  Italy  your  greatest  expence  must  be 
upon  worthy  men,  and  not  upon  housc- 
K  4-  holding.. 
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holding.  Look  to  your  diet  (sweet  Ro- 
bin), and  hold  up  your  heart  in  courage 
and  virtue;  truly  great  part  of  my  com- 
fort is  in  you.  I  know  not  myself  what 
I  meant  by  brnvery  in  you,  so  greatly 
you  may  see  I  condemn  you  ;  he  careful 
of  yourself,  and  I  shall  never  iiave  cares. 
I  have  written  to  iMr.  Savoll,  I  wish  you 
kept  still  together,  he  is  an  excellent 
man  ;  and  there  may  if  you  list  pass  good 
exercises  betwixt  ycu  and  Mr.  Nevell, 
there  is  great  exnectatioii  of  you  both. 
For  the  metho;!  c.f  writinghistory,  Boden 
hath  written  at  large  ;  you  may  read  !iim 
and  gather  out  of  many  %vords  some  mat- 
ter. This  I  think  in  haste,  a  story  is 
cither  lo  be  consid«'/ed  as  a  story,  or  as  a 
treatise,  whicli,  besides  that,  addeth 
many  things  for  profit  and  ornament; 
as  a  story,  he  is  nothing  but  a  narration 
of  things  done,  with  tliu  beginnings, 
causes,  and  appendencies  thereof:  in 
that  kind  your  method  must  be  to  have 
scriem  tcmporum  very  exactly,  which  the 
chronologies  of  iVlelanctlion,  Tarchag- 
nora,  Languet,  and  such  other,  will  help 
you  to.     Then  to  consider  by  that 

as  you 
not  yourself,  Xenophon  to  follow  Thuci- 
dides,  so  doth  'I'hucidides  follow  Hero* 
dotus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  follow  Xeno- 
phon :  so  generally  do  the  Roman  sto- 
ries follow  tlie  Greek,  and  the  particular 
stories  of  present  monarchies  follow  the 
Koman.  In  that  kind  you  have  princi- 
pally to  note  the  ex.imples  of  virtue  or 
vice,  with  their  good  or  evil  successes; 
the  establishmentsor  ruins  of  great  estates, 
with  the  causes,  the  time,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  laws  then  Avrit  of;  the 
enteringsand  endingsof  war,  and  therein 
the  stratagems  against  the  enemy,  and 
the  discipline  upon  the  soldier;  and  thus 
>iiuch  as  a  very  historiographer.  Besides 
this,  the  historian  makes  himself  a  dis- 
pourser  for  profit,  and  an  orator,  yea  a 
poet  sometimes  for  ornament.  An  ora- 
tor, in  making  excellent  oral  ions,  t  re  na- 
ta,  which  arq  to  be  niarked,  but  marked 
with  the  note  of  rhetorical  reniembrances: 
a  poet,  in  painting  forth  the  eilects,  the 
motions,  the  whisperings  of  the  people, 
whiclj  though  in  disputation  one  might 
say  wefe  true,  yet  who  will  mark  them 
well,  shall  find  thcin  taste  of  a  poetical 
vein,  and  in  that  kind  are  gallantly  to  be 
piarked,  for  though  perchance  they  were 
not  5D,  yot  it  is  enough  they  might  he 
$9.     The  last  point  which  tends  to  teach 


profit,  is  of  a  discourser,  which  name  I 
give  to  whosoever  speaks,  non  simpliciter 
ilefacto,sedde(iaalit(iiil)u,ictciraimstantii$ 
facti;  and  that  is  it  which  makes  me,  and 
many  others,  rather  note  much  with  our 
pen  than  with  ourmind,  because  we  leave 
all  these  discourses  to  the  confused  trust 
of  our  memory,  because  they  being  not 
tied  to  the  tenor  of  a  question,  as  philo- 
sophers use  sometimes  places;  the  di- 
vine, in  telling'his  opinion  and  reasons  in 
religion  ;  sometimes  the  lawyer,  in  shew- 
ing the  causes  and  benefits  of  law;  some- 
times a  natural  philosopher,  in  setting 
down  the  causes  of  any  strange  thing, 
which  the  story  binds  him  to  speak  of; 
but  most  common l\'  a  moral  philosopher, 
either  in  the  ethic  part,  when  he  sets 
forth  virtue",  or  vices,  and  the  natures  of 
passions,  or  in  the  politic,  when  he  doth 
(as  often  he  doth)  meddle  sententiously 
with  matters  of  estate.  Again,  some- 
times he  gives  precepts  of  war,  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive;  and  so  lastly,  not 
professing  any  art,  as  his  matter  leads 
him  he  deals  with  all  arts,  which  be- 
cause it  carrieth  the  life  of  a  lively  ex- 
ample, it  is  wonderful  what  light  it  gives 
to  the  arts  themselves,  so  as  the  great 
civilians  help  themselves  with  the  dis- 
courses of  the  historians  ;  so  do  soldiers, 
and  even  philosophers,  and  astronomers: 
but  that  I  wish  herein,  in  this, that  when 
you  read  any  such  thing,  you  straight 
bring  it  to  his  head,  not  only  of  what 
art,  but,  by  your  logical  subdivisions,  to 
the  next  member  and  parcel  of  the  art. 
And  so  as  in  a  table,  be  it  witty  words, 
of  which  Tacitus  is  full;  sentences  of 
which  Livy,  or  similitudes  whereof  Plu- 
tarch ;  straight  to  lay  it  up  in  the  right 
place  of  his  storehouse,  as  either  military, 
or  more  specially  defensive  military,  or 
more  particularly  defensive  by  fortifica- 
tion, and  so  lay  it  up.  So  likewise  in 
politic  matters,  and  such  a  little  table 
you  may  easily  make  wherewith  I  would 
have  you  ever  join  the  historical  part, 
which  is  only  the  example  of  some  strata- 
gem, or  good  counsel,  or  such  like.  This 
write  I  to  you  in  great  haste,  of  method 
without  method,  but  with  more  leisure 
and  study  (if  I  do  not  find  some  book 
that  satisfies)  I  will  venture tp  write  more, 
largely  of  it  unto  you.  Mr.'Savell  will 
with  ease  htflp  you  to  set  down  such  a 
table  of  remembrance  to  yourself,  and 
for  your  sake  I  perceive  he  will  do  miJch, 
and  if  ever  I  be  able  1  will  deitcrve  it  of 
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im;  one  only  thing,  as  it  comes  unto 
iy  mini,  lut  me  remember  you  of,  that 
ou  consider  wherein  tlie  historian  ex- 
elleth,  and  that  to  note,  as  Dion  Ni- 
fcosus,  ill  the  searching  the  secrets  of  go- 
vernment; Tacitus,  in  the  pithy  open- 
ng  the  venom  of  wickedness,  and  so  of 
"le  rest.     My  time,  exceedingly  short, 
ill  suffer  me  to  write  no  more  leisurely ; 
Itephen  can  tell  you,  who  stands  with  me 
ihiie  I   am  writing.     Now  (dear  bro- 
;her)  take  dtlight  likewise  in  the  mathe- 
maticals,  Mr.  Savell  is  excellent  in  them. 
Ithinkyou  understand  thesphere;  if  you 
do,  I  care  little  for  any  more  astronomy 
in  you.      Arithmetic,  and  geometry,  I 
■would  wish  you  well  seen  in,  so  as  both 
in  matter  of  number  and  measure  you 
might  have  a  feeling  and  active  judg- 
ment; I  would  you  did  bear  the  mecha- 
nical instruments,  whereiuthc  Dutch  ex- 
cel.    1  write  this  to  you  as  (nie,  that  for 
myself  have  given  over  the  delight  in  the 
world,  but  wish  to  you  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  to  myself.    So  you  can  speak 
and  write  Latin,  not  barbarously,  I  never 
require  great  study  in  Ciceronianism,  the 
chief  abuse  of  Oxford,  (jui  diim  verba  scc- 
tanttir,  res  ipsas  iiegligunt.     My    toyful 
books  I  will  send,  with  God's  help,  by 
February,  at  which  time  you  shall  have 
your  money:   and  for  200l.  a  year,  as- 
sure yourself,  it  the  estates   of  England 
remain,  you  shall  not  fail  of  it,  use  it  to 
your  best  profit.     My  lord  of  Leicester 
sends  you  4()1.  as  I  understand  by  Ste- 
phen, and  promiseth  he  will    continue 
that  stipend  yearly  at  the  least,  then  that 
is  above  commons;    in  any  case  write 
largely  and  diligently  unto  him,  for  in 
truth  I  have  good  proof,  that  he  means 
to  be  every  way  good  unto  you;  the  odd 
.'>0l.  shall  come  with  the  lOOl.  or  else  my 
father  and  I  will  jarle.     Now,  sweet  bro- 
ther, take  a  delight  to  keep  and  increase 
your  music,  you  will  not  believe  what  a 
want  I  findof  it  in  my  melancholy  times. 
At  horsemanship,  when  you  exercise  it, 
read  Crisou  Claudia,  and  a  book  that  is 
called  La  Gloria  de  1'  Cavallo,  withal, 
that  you  may  join  the  thorough  contem- 
plation of  it  with  t  he  exercise;  and  so  shall 
you  profit  more  in  a  month,  than  others 
in  a  year,  and  mark  the  bitting,  saddling, 
and  curing  of  houses.     I  would  by  the 
way  your  worship  would  learn  a  better 
hand,  you  write  worse  than  I,  and  I  wrjte 
evil  enough.     Once  again  have  a  care  of 
your  diet,  and  consequently  gfyour  com- 


plexion ;  remember  gratior  est  veniens  in 
pulchro  corpore  virtus.  Now,  sir,  for 
news,  I  refer  myself  to  this  bearer,  he 
can  tell  you  how  idle  we  look  on  our 
neighbours'  fires,  and  nothing  is  happen- 
ed notable  at  home,  save  only  Drake's  re- 
turn, of  which  yet  I  know  not  the  secret 
points;  but  about  the  world  he  hath 
been,  and  rich  he  is  returned.  Portugal 
we  say  is  lost ;  and  to  conclude,  my  eyes 
are  almost  closed  up,  overwatched  with 
tedious  business.  God  bless  you,  sweet 
boy,  and  accomplish  the  joyful  hope  I 
conceived  of  you.  Once  again  commend 
me  to  Mr.  Nevell,  Mr.  Savell,  and  honest 
Harry  White,  and  bid  him  be  merry. 
When  you  play  at  weapons,  I  would  have 
you  get  thick  caps  and  brasers,  and  play 
outyour  play  lustily,  for  indeed  ticks  and 
dalliances  are  nothing  in  earnest,  for  the 
time  of  the  one  and  tUe-rither  greatly 
differs,  and  use  the  blow  as  well  as  the 
thrust ;  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  besiiles 
exerciseth  yourbreath  and  strength,  and 
will  make  you  a  strong  tnan  at  the  tour- 
ney and  barriers.  First  in  any  casa 
practise  the  single  sword,  and  then  with 
the  dagger;  let  no  day  pass  without  an 
hour  or  tv\o  such  exercise  ;  the  rest  stu- 
dy, or  confer  diligently,  and  so  shall  you 
come  home  to  my  comfort  and  credit. 
Lord  how  I  have  babbled,  once  again  fare- 
wel,  dearest  brother.  Your  most  loving 
and  careful  brother. 

At  Leicester-house,  this  18th  of  Octo- 
ber 1580. 

LETTER    XXV, 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Siueen  Elizabeth,  anno 
\  5 SO,  persiiadinif  her  not  to  marrij  Viith 
the  Duke  of  Aryou. 

Most  feared  and  beloved,  most  sweet 
and  gracious  Sovereign, 
rpo  seek  out  excuses  of  this  ray  bold 
-'■  ness,  and  to  arm  the  acknowledging 
ofa  fault  with  reasons  for  it,  might  bet- 
ter shew  I  knew  I  did  amiss,  than  any^ 
way  diminish  the  attempt,  especially  in 
your  judgment;  who  being  able  to  dis- 
cern lively  into  the  nature  of  the  thing 
done,  it  were  folly  to  hope,  by  laying  on 
better  colours,  to  majce  it  more  accept- 
able. Therefore  carrying  no  other  olive- 
branch  of  intercession,  than  the  laying 
of  myself  at  your  feet,  nor  no  other  in- 
sinuation, either  for  attention  or  pardon, 
but  |;he  trup  ypwed  sacri^ce  of  unfeigned 
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love;  I  will  in  simple  and  direct  terms 
(as  hoping  they  shall  only  come  to  your 
merciful  63^68)  set  down  the  overflowing 
of  my  mind  in  this  most  important  mat- 
ter, importing,  as  I  think,  the  continu- 
ance of  your  safety ;  and,  as  I  know,  the 
joys  of  my  life.  And  because  my  words 
(I  confess  shallow,  but  coming  from  the 
deep  well-spring  of  most  loyal  affection) 
have  delivered  to  your  most  gracious  ear, 
what  is  the  general  sum  of  my  travailing 
thoughts  therein;  I  will  now  but  onl)' 
declare,  what  be  the  reasons  that  make 
IDC  think  that  the  marriage  with  Mon- 
jienrw  ill  be  unprofitable  unto  j'ou ;  then 
will  1  ans'werthe  objection  of  those  fears, 
which  might  procure  so  violent  a  re- 
fuge. 

The  good  or  evil  that  will  come  by  it, 
must  be  considered,  either  according  to 
your  estate  or  person.  To  your  estate, 
what  can  be  added  to  the  being  an  ab- 
solute born,  and  accordingly  respected 
princess  ?  But,  as  they  say  the  Irishmen 
are  wont  to  call  over  them  that  die,  They 
are  rich,  they  are  fair,  what  needed  they 
to  die  so  cruelly?  not  unfitly  of  you,  en- 
dowed with  felicity  above  all  others,  a 
man  miglit  well  ask.  What  makes  you  in 
such  a  calm  to  change  course;  to  so 
healthful  a  bodj"-,  to  apply  so  unsavoury 
a  medicine  ?  what  can  recompence  so  he- 
zardous  an  adventure?  indeed,  were  it 
but  the  altering  of  a  well  maintained, 
add  well  approved  trade:  for,  as  in  bo- 
dies natural,  every  sudden  change  is  full 
of  peril;  so  in  this  body  politic,  whereof 
you  are  the  only  head,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  there  are  more  hu- 
mours to  receive  a  hurtful  impression. 
But  hazards  are  then  most  to  be  regard- 
ed, when  the  nature  of  the  patient  is  fitly 
composed  to  occasion  them. 

The  patient  I  account  your  realm; 
the  agent  Monsieur,  and  his  design;  for 
neither  outward  accidents  do  much  pre- 
vail against  a  true  inward  strength  ;  nor 
doth  inward  weakness  lightly  subvert  it- 
self, without  being  thrust  at  by  some 
outAvard  force. 

Your  inward  force  (for  as  for  your  trea- 
sures indeed,  the  sinews  of  your  crown, 
your  majesty  doth  best  and  only  know) 
consisteth  in  your  subjects,  generally  un- 
expert  in  warlike  defence ;  and  asthey  are 
divided  now  into  mightyfartions(and  fac- 
tions bound  in  the  nevtr-dving  knot  of 
religion).  Theoneofthem,  to  whom  vour 
happy  government  hath  granted  the  free 


exercise  of  the  external  truth ;  with  this, 
by  the  continuance  of  time,  by  the  mul- 
titude of  them ;  by  the  principal  offices, 
and  strength  they  hold;  and   lastly,  by 
your  dealings  both  at  home  and  abroad 
against  the  adverse  party;  your  state  is 
so  entrapped,  as  it  were  impossible  for 
you,  v.ithout  excessive  trouble,  to  pull 
yourself  out  of  the  party  so  long  main- 
tained,    I'or  such  a  course  once  taken 
in  hand,  is  not  much  unlike  a  ship  in  A 
tempest,  which  how  dangerously  soever 
it  may  be  beaten  with    waves,    yet    is 
there  no  safety  or  succour  without  it: 
these,  therfforc,  as  their  souls  live  by 
your  happy  government,   so   are    they 
your  chief,  if  not  your   sole    strength: 
these,  howsoever  the  necessity  of  human 
life  makes  them  lack,  yet  can   they   not 
look  for  better  conditions  than  presently 
they  enjoy:  these,  how  their  hearts  will 
be  galled,  if  not  aliened,  when  they  shall 
see  you  take  a  husband,  a  Frenchman 
and    a    Papist,    in    whom    (howsoever 
fine  wits  may  find  further  dealings  or 
painted  excuses)  the  very  common  peo- 
ple   well    know   this,    that    he    is    the 
son   of  a  Jezebel  of  our  age:    that  his 
brother  made  oblation  of  his  own  sister's 
marriage,  the  easier  to  make  massacres 
of  our  brethen  in  belief:  that  he  him- 
self, contrary  to   his  promise,  and    all 
gratefulness,  having  his  liberty  and  prin- 
cipal estate  by  the  llngonots  means,  did 
sack  Lacharists,  and  utterly  spoil  them 
with  fire  and  sword.     This,  I  say,  even 
at  first  sight,  gives  occasion  to  all,  truly 
religious,  to  abhor  such  a  master,  and 
consequently  to  diminish  much  of  the 
hopeful  love  they  have  long  held  to  you. 
'J'he  other  faction,  most  rightly    in- 
deed to  be  called  a  faction,  is  the  I*a- 
pists;  men,  whose  spirits  are  full  of  an- 
guish, some  being  infested  by    others,' 
whom  they  accounted  damnable;  some 
having  their  ambition  stopped,   because 
they  are  not  in  the  way  of  advancement ; 
some  in  prison  and  disgrace;  some  M-hose 
best  friends  are  banished  practisers;  many 
thinking  you    are  an    usurper;     many 
thinking  also  you  had  disanulled  your 
right,  because  of  the  pope's  exconnuu- 
nication;  all  burthened  with  the  weight 
of  their  conscience;  men  of  great  num- 
bers, of  great  riches  (because  the  alVairs 
of  state  have  not  lain  on  them),  of  united 
minds  (as  all  men  that  deem  tliemselves 
oppressed  naturally  are) ;  with  these,  I 
would  willingly  join  all  discontented  per- 
sons. 
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l<son:>,  such  as  want  and  disgrace  keep  lower 
than  they  have  st;t  their  hearts;  such  as 
lave  resolved  what  to  hwk  tor  at  your 
laiuls;  such  as  CiHsar  said,  ^uibus  opus 
est  hello  civili,  and  arc  of  his  inind,  vialo 
in  acie,  (jvatn  in  foro  caderc.     These  be 
len  so  much  the  more  to  be  doubted, 
because,  as  they  do  embrace  ail  estates, 
are  they  commonly  of  the  bravest  and 
I'akefuUest  sort,  and  tliat  know  the   ad- 
vantage of  the  world  most.     This  double 
ink  of  people,  how  their  minds   have 
Stood,  the  nortliern  rebellion,  and  infi- 
lite  other   jirartices,  have  well    taught 
^ou ;  which,  if  it  be  said,  it  did  not  pre- 
vail, that  is  true  indeed;  for  if  they  had 
)revailed,  it  were  too  late  now  to  delibe- 
ite.     Eut,  at  this  })rcsent,  they   want 
lotliing  so  much  as  a  head,  who,  in  ef- 
fect, needs  not  but  to  receive  their  in- 
Btructions;  since  they  may  do  mischief 
)nly  with    his    countenance.     Let    the 
singiniam  in  Henry  the  I'ourth's  time, 
'erkin  Warbeck  in  your  grandfather's; 
but  of  all,  the  most  lively  and  proptr  is 
that  of  Lewis  the  French  king's  son  in 
Henry  the  Third's  time;  who  having  at 
all  no  shew  of  title,  yet  did  he  cause  the 
nobility,  and  more,  to  swear  direct  fealt)'^ 
and  vassalage;  and  they  delivered  the 
.strongest  holds  unto  him.    1  say,  let  these 
be  sulhcicnt  to  prove,  that  occasion  gives 
minds  and  scope  to  stranger  things  than 
ever  would  have  been  imagined.     If  then 
the  artectionate  side  have  their  aflections 
weakened,  and  the  discontented  have  a 
gap  to  utter  their  discontent;  I  think  it 
will  seem  an  ill  preparative  for  the  patient 
(I  mean  your  estate)  to  a  great  sickness. 
Now  the  agent  party,  which   is  Mon- 
sieur: whether  he  be  not  apt  to  work  on 
the  disadvantage  of  your  estate,  he  is  to 
be  judged  by  his  will  and  power;  his 
will  to  be  as  full  of  light  ambition  as  is 
possible ;  besides  the  French  disposition, 
and  his  own   education;  his  inconstant 
temper  against  his  brother;  his  thrusting 
Jiimself  into  the  Low  Country  matters; 
his  sometimes  seeking  the  king  of  Spain's 
daughter;  sometimes  your  majesty ;  are 
evident  testimonies  of  his  being  carried 
away  with  every  wind  of  hope;  taught 
to  love  greatness  any  way  gotten;  and 
having  for  the  motioners  and  ministers  of 
the  mind,  only  such  young  men,  as  have 
shewed  they  think  evil  contentment  a 
ground  of  any  rebellion,  who  have  seen 
J 10  connnonwealth  but  in  faction;  and 
divers  of  which  have  detilcd  their  hands 


in  odious  murders:  with  such  fancies 
and  favourites,  what  is  to  be  hoped  for? 
or  that  he  will  contain  himself  within  the 
limits  of  your  conditions;  since,  in  truth, 
it  were  strange  that  he  that  cannot  be 
contented  to  be  the  second  person  in 
France,  and  heir  apparent,  .should  be 
content  to  come  to  be  a  second  person, 
where  he  should  pretend  no  way  to  so- 
vereignty. His  power,  J  imagine,  is 
not  to  be  despised,  since  he  is  come  into 
a  Cf)untry,  where  the  way  of  evil  doing 
will  be  j)rcsent.edunto  him;  where  there 
needs  nothing  but  a  head  to  draw  toge- 
ther all  the  ill-allected  members:  him- 
self a  prince  of  great  revenues,  of  the 
most  popular  nation  in  the  world,  full 
of  soldiery,  and  such  as  are  used  to  serve 
without  pay,  so  as  they  may  have  shew 
of  spoil;  and,  without  question,  shall 
have  his  brother  ready  to  help  him,  as 
well  for  old  revenge,  as  to  divert  him 
from  troubling  France,  and  to  deliver 
his  own  country  from  evil  humours. 
Neither  is  king  Philip's  marriage  here 
any  example ;  since  then  it  was  between 
two  of  one  religion,  sn  that  only  he  ia 
F^ngland  stootl  only  upon  her  strength, 
and  had  abroad  king  Henry  of  France 
ready  to  impeach  any  enterprise  he  should 
make  for  his  greatness  that  M'ay.  And 
yet  what  events  time  woidd  have  brought 
forth  of  that  marriage,  your  most  blessed 
reign  hath  made  vain  all  such  considera- 
tions. ]iut  things  holding  in  present 
state,  I  think  I  may  easily  conclude,  that 
your  country  as  well  by  long  peace,  and 
fruits  of  peace,  as  by  the  poison  of  divi- 
sion, wherewith  the  faithful  shall  by  this 
means  be  wounded,  and  the  contrary 
eriabled,  made  fit  to  i-eceive  hurt;  and 
Monsieur  being  every  way  likely  to  use 
the  occasions  to  hurt,  there  can  almost 
happen  no  worldly  thing  of  more  immi- 
nent danger  to  your  estate  royal.  And 
as  to  your  person,  in  the  scale  of  your 
happiness,  what  good  there  may  come 
by  it,  to  balance  with  the  loss  of  so  ho- 
nourable a  constancy;  truly,  yet  I  per- 
ceive not'.  I  will  not  shew  so  much  ma- 
lice, as  to  object  the  universal  doubt,  the 
race's  unfaithfulness;  neither  will  I  lay 
to  liis  charge  the  ague-like  jTianncr  of 
])roceedings,  sometimes  hot,  and  some- 
times cold,  in  the  time  of  pursuit;  which 
always  rightly  is  most  fervent;  and  I 
will  temper  my  speeches  from  any  other 
unreverend  disgracings  of  him  in  parti- 
cular (though  they  miglit  be  never  so 
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*rue);  this  only  will  I  say,  that  if  he  do 
come  hither,  he  must  live  here  in  far  less 
reputation  than  his  mind  will  well  brook, 
having  no  other  royalty  to  countenance 
himself  with;  or  else  you  must  deliver 
him  the  kej's  of  your  kingdom,  and  live 
at  his  discretion  ;  or,  lastly,  he  must  be 
separate  himself,  with   more  dishonour, 
and  further  disuniting  of  heart,  than  ever 
before.     Often  have  I  heard  you,  with 
protestation,  say,    no   private    pleasure, 
nor  self-allbction,  could  lead  you  to  it ; 
but  if  it  be  both  unprofitable  for  your 
kingdom,  and   unpleasant  to   you,  cer- 
tainly it  were  a  dear  purchase  of  repent- 
ance; nothing  can  it  add  unto  you,  but 
the  bliss  of  children,  which,  I  confess, 
were  a  most  unspeakable  comfort;  but 
yet  no  more  appertaining  unto  him,  than 
to  any  other,  to  whom  the  height  of  all 
good   haps   were   allotted    to    be    your 
husband  ;  and  therefore  I  may  assuredly 
affirm,  that  what  good  soever  can  follow 
marriage,  is  no  more  his  than  any  bo- 
dy's; but  the  evils  and  dangers  are  pecu- 
liarly annexed  to  his  person  and  condi- 
tion.    For,  as  for  the  enriching  of  your 
country  with  treasure,  which  either  he 
hath  not,  or  hath  otherwise  bestowed  it ; 
or  the  staying  of  your  servants  minds 
with   new   expectations   and   liberality, 
which  is  more  dangerous  than  fruitful ; 
or  the  easing  of  your  majesty  of  cares, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  the  easing 
of  you  to  be  queen  and  sovereign  :   1 
think  every  one  perceives  this  way  to  be 
full  of  hurt,  or  void  of  help.  Now  resteth 
to  consider,  what  be  the  motives  of  this 
sudden  change,  as  I  have  heard  you  in 
most  sweet  words  deliver ;  fear  of  stand- 
ing alone,  in  respect  of  foreign  dealings  ; 
and  in  them,  from  whom  you  shall  have 
respect,    doubt    of   contempt.       Truly, 
standing  alone,  with   good  foresight  of 
government,  both  in  peace  and  warlike 
defence,  is  the  honourablest  thing  that 
fan  be  to  a  well-established  monarchy; 
fhose  buildings  being  ever  most  strongly 
durable,  which  lean  to  none  other,  but  re- 
main from  tlicir  own  foundation. 

So  yet  in  the  particulars  of  your  estate 
at  present,  I  will  not  altogether  deny  tliat 
a  true  Massinissa  were  fit  to  countermine 
the  enterprise  of  mighty  Carthage  :  but 
how  this  general  truth  can  be  applied  to 
Monsieur,  in  truth  I  perceive  not.  The 
wisest,  that  have  given  best  rules  where 
surest  leagues  are  made,  have  said,  that 
it  nnist  be  between  such  as  either  vehe- 


ment desire  of  a  third  thing,  or  as  vehe- 
ment fear,  doth  knit  their  minds  toge- 
ther. Desire  is  counted  the  weaker 
bond,  but  yet  that  bound  so  many  princes 
to  the  Holy  Land.  It  united  that  invin- 
cible king  Heviry  V.  and  that  good  duke 
of  Burgundy;  the  one  desiring  to  win 
the  crown  of  France  from  the  Dauphin, 
the  other  desiring  to  revenge  his  father's 
murder  upon  the  Dauphin  ;  which  both 
tended  to  one.  That  coupled  Lewis 
XIL  and  Ferdinando  of  Spain  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  Of  fear,  there  are 
innumerable  examples :  Monsieur's  de- 
sires, and  yours,  how  they  shall  meet  in 
public  matters,  I  think  no  oracle  can  tell ; 
for  as  the  geometricians  say,  that  paral- 
lels, because  they  maintain  diverse  lines, 
can  never  join  :  so  truly,  two,  having  in 
the  beginning  contrary  principles,  to 
bring  forth  one  doctrine,  must  be  some 
miracle.  He  of  the  Romish  religion  ; 
and  if  he  be  a  man,  must  needs  have 
that  manlike  property,  to  desire  that  all 
men  be  of  his  mind:  you  the  erector  and 
defender  of  the  contrary,  and  the  only 
sun  that  dazzleth  their  eyes  :  he  French, 
and  desiring  to  make  France  great:  your 
majesty  English,  and  desiring  nothing 
less  than  that  France  should  not  grow 
great:  he,  both  by  own  fancy  ancl  his 
youthful  governors,  embracing  all  am- 
bitious hopes;  having  Alexander's  itnage 
in  his  head,  but,  perhaps,  evil  painted: 
your  majesty,  with  excellent  virtue, 
taught  what  you  should  hope,  and  by  no 
less  wisdom,  what  you  may  hope  ;  with  a 
council  renowned  over  all  Christendom 
for  their  well-tempered  minds,  having 
set  the  utmost  of  their  ambition  in  your 
favour,  and  the  study  of  their  souls  in 
your  safety. 

Fear  hath  as  little  shew  of  outward 
appearance,  as  reason,  to  match  you  to- 
gether ;  for  in  this  estate  he  is  in,  whom 
should  he  fear?  his  brother?  alas;  his 
brother  is  afraid  since  the  kingof  Navarre 
is  to  step  into  his  place.  Neither  caa 
his  brother  be  the  safer  by  his  fall,  but 
he  may  be  the  greater  by  his  brother's; 
wheieto,  whether  you  will  be  an  accessa- 
ry, you  are  to  determine.  The  king  of 
Spain  certainly  cannot  make  war  upon 
him,  but  it  must  be  upon  all  the  crown 
of  France,  which  is  no  likelihood  he  will 
do :  well  may  Monsieur  (as  he  hath 
done)  seek  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
France  upon  this  state;  which  likewise, 
whether  it  be  safe  for  you  to  be  a  coun- 
tenance 
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tenance  to,  any  other  way,  may  be  seen : 
so  that  if  neither  desire  nor  tear  be  such 
in  him,  as  are  to  bind  any  public  fast- 
ness, it  may  be  said,  that  the  only  for- 
tress of  this  your  marriage,  is  of  his  pri- 
vate affection;  a  thing  too  incident  to 
the  person  laying  it  up  in  such  knots. 

The  other  objection,  of  contempt  in  the 
subjects :  I  assure  your  majesty,  if  I  had 
heard  it  proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
which  of  all  other  I  do  most  dearly  reve- 
rence, it  would  as  soon  (considering  the 
perfections  of  body  and  mind  have  set 
all  men's  eyes  by  the  height  of  your 
estate)  have  come  to  the  possibility  of  my 
imagination,  if  one  should  have  told  me 
on  the  contrary  side,  that  the  greatest 
princess  of  the  world  should  envy  the 
state  of  some  poor  deformed  pilgrim. 
What  is  there,  either  within  you  or  with- 
out you,  that  can  possibly  fall  into  the 
danger  of  contempt,  to  whom  fortunes 
are  tied  by  so  long  descent  of  your  royal 
ancestors?  But  our  minds  rejoice  with 
the  experience  of  your  inward  virtues, 
and  our  eyes  are  delighted  with  the  sight 
of  you.  But  because  your  own  eyes  can- 
not see  yourself,  neither  can  there  be  in 
the  world  any  example  fit  to  blaze  you 
by,  I  beseech  you  vouchsafe  to  weigh 
the  grounds  thereof.  The  natural  causes 
are,  length  of  government,  and  uncer- 
tainty of  succession  :  the  effects,  as  you 
term  them,  appear  by  cherishing  some 
abominable  speeches,  which  some  hellish 
minds  have  uttered.  The  longer  a  prince 
reigneth,  it  is  certain  the  more  he  is 
esteemed;  there  is  no  man  ever  was  weary 
of  well-being.  And  good  increased  to 
good,  maketh  the  same  good  both 
greater  and  stronger;  for  it  useth  men 
to  know  no  other  cares,  when  either  men 
are  born  in  the  time,  and  so  never  saw 
other;  or  have  spent  much  of  their  flou- 
rishing time,  and  so  have  no  joy  to  seek 
other;  in  evil  princes,  abuse  growing 
vpon  abuse,  according  to  the  nature  of 
evil,  with  the  increase  of  time,  ruins  it- 
self. But  in  so  rare  a  government,  where 
neighbours  fires  give  us  light  to  see  our 
quietness,  where  nothing  wants  that  true 
administration  of  justice  brings  forth ; 
certainly  the  length  of  time  rather 
breeds  a  mind  to  think  there  is  no  other 
life  but  in  it,  than  that  there  is  any  te- 
diousness  in  so  fruitful  a  government. 
Examples  of  good  princes  do  ever  con- 
firm this,  who  the  longer  they  lived,  the 
rfeepor  they  sunk  into  theirsubjects  hearts. 
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Neither  will  I  trouble  yow  with  exam- 
ples, being  so  many  and  manifest.  Look 
into  your  own  estate,  how  willingly  they 
grant,  and  how  dutifully  they  pay  siicti 
subsidies,  as  you  demand  of  them:  hovr 
they  are  no  less  troublesome  to  your  ma- 
jesty in  certain  requests,  then  they  were 
in  the  beginning  of  your  reign;  and  your 
majesty  shall  find  you  have  a  people  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  you. 

As  forthe  uncertainty  of  succession,  al- 
though for  mine  own  part  I  have  cast  the 
utmost  anchor  of  my  hope;  yet  for  Eng- 
land's sake  I  would  not  say  any  thing 
against  such  determination ;  but  that  un- 
certain good  should  bring  a  contempt  to 
a  certain  good,  I  think  it  is  beyond  all 
reach  of  reason;  nay  because  if  there 
were  no  other  cause  (as  there  are  infin  ite) 
common  reason  and  profit  Avould  teach 
us  to  hold  that  jewel  dear,  the  loss  of 
which  would  bring  us  to  we  know  not 
what;  which  likewise  is  to  be  said  of  your 
majesty's  speech  of  the  rising  sun;  a 
speech  first  used  by  Sylla  to  Pompey,  in 
Rome,  as  then  a  popular  city,  where  in- 
deed men  were  to  rise  and  fall  according 
to  the  flourish  and  breath  of  a  many-head- 
ed confusion.  But  in  so  1  ineal  amonarchy» 
wherever  the  infants  suck  the  love  of 
their  rightful  prince,  who  would  leave 
the  beams  of  so  fair  a  sun,  for  the  dread- 
ful expectation  of  a  divided  company  of 
stars?  Virtue  and  justice  are  the  only 
bonds  of  people's  love;  and  as  for  that 
point,  many  princes  have  lost  their 
cro\yns,  whose  own  children  were  mani- 
fest successors;  and  some  that  had  their 
own  children  used  as  instruments  of  their 
ruin:  not  that  I  deny  the  bliss  of  chil- 
dren, but  only  to  shew  religion  and  equity 
to  beof  thetnselvessufiicient  stays.  Nei- 
ther is  the  love  born  in  the  queen  your 
sister's  days,  any  contradiction  hereunto; 
for  she  was  the  oppressor  of  that  religion 
which  lived  in  many  men's  hearts,  and 
whereof  you  were  known  to  be  the  fa- 
vourer ;  by  her  loss  was  the  most  excel- 
lent prince  in  the  world  to  succeed;  by 
your  loss,  all  blindness  light  upon  him 
that  sees  not  our  misery.  Lastly,  and 
most  properly  for  this  purpose,  she  had 
made  an  odious  marriage  with  a  stranger 
(which  is  now  in  question  whether  your 
majesty  shall  do  or  no) ;  so  that  if  your 
subjects  do  at  this  time  look  for  any  after- 
chance,  it  is  put  as  the  pilot  doth  to  the 
ship  boat,  if  his  ship  should  perish; 
driven  by  extremity  of  the  one,  but  as 
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long  as  he  can  nith  his  life,  tending  tho 
other.  And  tliis  I  say,  not  only  for  the 
lively  parts  that  be  in  you;  but  even  for 
their  own  sakes,  for  they  must  needs  see 
what  tempests  threaten  them. 

Tlie  last  proof  in  this  contempt  should 
be,  the  venomous  matter,  certain  men 
imposthumed  with  wickedness  should  ut- 
ter against  you.  Certainly  not  to  be  evil 
spoken  of,  neither  Christ's  holiness,  nor 
Ciesar's  might,  could  ever  prevent  or 
warrant;  there  being  for  that  no  other 
rule  than  so  to  do,  as  that  they  may  not 
justly  say  evil  of  you;  which  whether 
your  majesty  have  not  done,  I  leave  it 
in  you,  to  the  sincereness  of  your  own 
conscience,  and  wisdom  of  your  judg- 
ment in  the  world,  to  your  most  manifest 
fruits  and  fame  throughout  Europe.  Au- 
gustus was  told,  that  men  speak  of  him 
much  hurt:  it  is  no  matter,  said  he,  so 
long  as  they  cannot  do  much  hurt.  And 
lastly  Charles  V.  to  one  that  told  him, 
Lts  HoUandois  parlent  mul;  naiz  Us  pa- 
tient bien,  answered  he.  I  might  make 
a  scholar-like  reckoning  of  many  such 
examples;  it  sufficeth  that  these  great 
princes  knew  well  enough  upon  what 
way  they  flew,  and  cared  little  for  the 
barking  of  a  few  curs:  and  truly  in  the 
behalf  of  your  subjects,  I  durst  with  my 
blood  answer  it,  that  there  was  never 
monarch  held  in  more  precious  reckon- 
ing of  her  people;  and  before  God  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  mine  own  part, 
when  I  hear  seme  lost  wretch  hath  de- 
filed such  a  name  with  his  mouth,  I  con- 
.sidcr  the  right  name  of  blasphemy, 
whose  unbridled  soul  doth  delight  to  de- 
prave that,  which  is  accounted  generally 
most  high  and  holy.  No,  no,  most  ex- 
cellent lady,  do  not  raze  out  the  impres- 
sion you  have  made  in  such  a  multitude 
of  hearts ;  and  let  not  the  scum  of  such 
vile  minds  bear  any  witness  against  your 
subjects  devotions;  which,  to  proceed 
one  point  further,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
could  little  be  helped,  but  rather  nou- 
rished, and  in  effect  began  by  this.  The 
only  means  of  avoiding  contempt,  are 
love  and  fear;  love,  as  you  have  by 
divers  means  sent  into  the  depth  of  their 
souls;  so  if  any  thing  can  stain  so  true  a 
form,  it  must  be  the  trimming  yourself, 
not  in  your  own  likeness,  but  in  new  co- 
lours unto  them;  their  fear  by  him  can- 
not be  increased,  without  the  appearance 
of  French  forces,  the  manifest  death  of 
your  estate ;  but  well  may  it  against  Iiim 


bear  that  face,  which   (as    the    tragic- 
Seneca  saith)  Metiis  in  autliorcm  redit,  as 
because  both  in  will  and  power  he  is  like 
enough  to  do  harm.     Since  then  it    i:» 
dangerous  f»)ryour  state,  as  well  because 
by  inward  weakness  (principally  caused 
by  division)  it  is  fit  to  receive   harm; 
since  to  your  person  it  can  be  no  way 
comfortable,  you  not  desiring  marriage; 
and  neither  to  person  or  estate  is  he  to 
bring  any  more  good  than  any  body;  but 
more  evil  he  may,  since  the  causes  that 
should  drive  you  to  this,  are  either  fears 
of  that  which  cannot  happen,  or  by  this 
means  cannot  be  prevented:  I  do  with 
most  humble  heart  say  unto  your  majesty 
(having  assayed  this  dangerous  help)  for 
your  standing  alone,  you  must  take  it  for 
a  singular  honour  God  hath  done  you,  to 
be  indeed    the   only    protector    of   his 
church ;  and  yet  in  ^voridly  respects  your 
kingdom  very  sufficient  so  to  do,  if  you 
make  that  religion,  upon  which  you  stand, 
to  carry  the  only  strength,  and  have  a- 
broad  those  that  still  maintain  the  same 
course;  who  as  long  as  they  may  be  kept 
from  utter  falling,  your  majesty  is  sure 
enough  from   your   mightiest   enemies. 
As  for  this  man,  as  long  as  he  is  but 
Monsieur  in  might,  and  a  Papist  in  pro- 
fession, he  neither  can,  nor  will,  greatly 
shield  you ;  and  if  he  get  once  to  be  king, 
his  defence  will   be  like  Ajax's  shield, 
which  rather  weighed  them  down,  than 
defended  those  that  bare  it.      Against 
contempt,  if  there  be  any,  which  I  will 
never  believe,  let  your  excellent  virtues 
of  piety,  justice,  and  liberality,  daily,  if 
it  be  possible,  more  and  more  shine.     Let 
such  particular   actions    be    found   out 
(which  be  easy  as  I  think  to  be  done)         — 
by  which  you  may  gratify  all  the  hearts       ■ 
of  your  people :  let  those  in  whom  you       ™ 
find  trust,  and  to  whom  you  have  cam- 
mitted  trust,  in  your  weighty  aiVairs,  be         ■ 
held  up  in  the  eyes  of  your   subjects;       fl 
lastly,  doing  as  you  do,  you  shall  be  as 
you  be,  the  example  of  princes,  the  or- 
nament of  this  age,  and  the  most  excel- 
lent fruit  of  your  progenitors,  and  the 
perfect  mirror  of  your  posterity.     Your 
majesty's  faithful,  humble,  and  obedient 
subject. 
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LETTER    XXVr. 

5«-  Ph Hip  Sidney  to  Edmund  MoUncux,  Esq . 

PKAY  you,  for  my  sake,  you  will  not 
make  yourself  an  instrument  to  cross 
my  cousin  Fowke's[C;reville]  title  in  any 
part,  or  construction  of  his  ietlers  patents. 
U  will  turn  to  other  bodies  good,  and  to 
'lurt  him  willingly  were  a  foolish  dis- 
courtesy. I  pray  you,  as  you  n)ake  ac- 
count of  me,  let  me  be  sure  you  will  deal 
'lerein  according  to  my  request,  and  so 
[  leave  you  to  God.  At  Baynard's  Cas- 
fele,  this  loth  of  April  1581,'  Your  lov- 
ing friaid. 


LETTER    XXVIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Molineox, 

PRAY  thee  write  to  me  diligently.  I 
would  you  came  down  yourself.  Solicit 
ny  lord  treasurer,  and  Mr.  vice  cham- 
tberlain  for  my  being  of  the  council.  I 
Kwould  fain  bring  in  my  cousin  Coningsby 
Bf  it  were  possible  ;  you  shall  do  me  much 
)lea3ure  to  labour  it.  Farewel,  even 
h'cry  well,  for  so  I  wish  you.  From 
|Hereford,  this  23d  of  July  1532.  Your 
loving  friend. 

LETTER    XXVIIL 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  William  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. 

Right  honourable,  my  singular  good 
lord, 

►'T  HAVE  from  my  childhood  been  much 
i-"-  bound  to  your  lordship,  which  as  the 
Ineans  of  my  fortune  keeps  me  from  abi- 
lity to  requite,  so  gives  it  me  daily  cause 
to  make  the  bond  greater,  by  seeking  and 
using  your  favour  towards  me. 

,  The  queen,  at  my  lord  of  Warwick's 
rccjuest,  hath  been  moved  to  join  me  in 
his  office  of  ordnance;  and,  as  I  learn, 
her  majesty  yields  gracious  hearing  unto 
it.  My  suit  is,  your  lordship  will  fa- 
vour and  further  it ;  which  I  truly  affirm 
unto  your  lordship,  I  much  more  desire, 
for  the  being  busied  in  a  thing  of  some 
serviceable  experience,  than  for  any 
other  commodity,  which  I  think  is  but 
small,  that  can  arise  of  it. 


I  conclude  your  lordship's  trouble 
with  this,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
thus  bold  with  your  lordship,  but  the 
presuming  of  your  honourable  goodwill 
towards  me,  which  I  cannot  deserve,  but 
I  can  and  will  greatly  esteem,  I  hum- 
bly take  my  leave,  and  pray  for  your 
long  and  prosperous  life.  At  Court, 
this"  27th  of  January  1582.  Your  lord- 
ship's most  humble  at  commandment. 


LETTER    XXIX. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Sir  Edivard  Stafford. 

Sir, 
rpHE  cause  of  ray  sending  at  this  time 
■*•  this  bearer,  Mr.  Burnham  will  tell 
you.  Only  let  me  salute  you  in  the 
kindest  manner  that  one  near  friend  can 
do  another. 

I  would  gladly  know  how  you  and 
your  noble  lady  do,  and  what  you  do  in 
this  absence  of  the  king's. 

We  are  here  all  solito.  Methinks  you 
should  do  well  to  begin  betimes  to  de- 
mand something  of  her  majesty  as  might 
be  found  fit  for  you.  And  let  folks  chafe 
as  well  when  you  ask,  as  when  you  do 
not.  Her  majesty  seems  affected  to  deal 
in  the  Low  Country  matters,  but  I  think 
nothing  will  come  of  it.  We  are  half 
persuaded  to  eiiter  into  the  journey  of 
sir  Humphrey  Ciilbert  very  eagerly; 
whereuntoyour Mr.  Hackluit  hathserved 
for  a  very  good  trumpet. 

I  can  write  no  more,  but  that  I  pray 
for  your  long  and  happy  life.  And  so  I 
commit  you  both  to  the  giver  of  it.  At 
Court,  this  21st  of  July  1534.  Yours 
assuredly. 

LETTER   XXX. 

Thomas  Lord  Buckhurst,  to  Robert  Dudley 
Earl  of  Leicester,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

My  very  good  lord, 
-iTCTiTH  great  grief  do  I  write  these  lines 
*'  unto  you,  being  thereby  forced  to 
renew  to  your  remembrance  the  decease 
of  that  noble  gentleman  your  nephew,  by 
whose  death  not  only  your  lordship,  and 
all  other  his  friends  and  kinsfolks,  but 
even  her  majesty,  and  the  whole  realm 
besides,  do  suffer  no  small  loss  and  detri- 
ment.    Nevertheless,  it  may  not  bring 
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the  least  comfort  unto  you,  lliat  as  he 
hath  both  lived  and  died  in  fame  of  ho- 
nour and  reputation  to  his  name,  in  the 
worthy  service  of  his  prince  and  coun- 
try, and  with  as  great  love  in  his  life, 
and  with  as  many  tears  for  his  death,  as 
ever  any  bad ;  so  hath  he  also  by  his 
good  and  godly  end  so  greatly  testified 
the  assurance  of  God's  infinite  mercy  to- 
wards him,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
he  now  liveth  with  immortality,  free 
from  the  cares  and  calamities  of  mortal 
misery ;  and  in  place  thereof,  remaineth 
filled  with  all  heavenly  joys  and  felicities, 
such  as  cannot  be  expressed:  so  as  I 
doubt  not,  but  that  your  lordship  in  wis- 
dom, after  you  have  yielded  some  while 
to  the  imperfection  of  man's  nature,  will 
yet  in  time  remember  how  happy  in 
truth  he  is,  and  how  miserable  and  blind 
we  are,  that  lament  his  blessed  change. 
Her  majestj'^seemeth  resolute  to  call  home 
your  lordship,  and  intendeth  presently 
to  think  of  some  fit  personage  that  may 
take  your  place  and  charge.  And  in  my 
opinion,  her  majesty  had  never  more 
cause  to  wish  you  here  than  now ;  I  pray 
Ood  send  it  speedily.  I  shall  not  need 
to  enlarge  my  letter  with  any  other  mat- 
ters, for  that  this  messenger,  your  lord- 
ship's wholly  devoted,  can  sufficiently 
inform  you  of  all.  And  so  wishing  all 
comfort  and  contentation  unto  your 
lordship,  I  rest  your  lordship's  wholly 
tor  ever,  to  use  and  command  as  your 
own.  From  the  Court,  this  3d  of  No- 
Tember  1586.  Your  lordship's  most 
assured  to  command. 

LETTER  XXXL 

Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Knight  and  Baronet, 
Lord  Chief  Justice*,  to  Robei't  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

My  very  good  lord, 
¥  HAVE  received  your  lordship's  letter, 
*■  wherein  I  find  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected; for  I  find  an  entire  loving  fa- 

*  This  sir  Henry  Hobart  was  great-grandson 
♦f  sir  James  Hobart,  attorney  general,  and  of 
the  pri\-y  council  to  king  Henry  the  Seventh, 
who  is  celebrated  by  Camden,  and  other  his- 
torians, for  his  piety,  charity,  and  public  bene- 
factions. SirHenry  was  knighted  by  king  James 
on  hisacG«sion  to  the  throne,  made  his  attorney 
general,  and  created  a  baronet  on  the  first  erec- 
tion of  that  dignity  a/iao  1611,  being  the  ninth  in 
order  of  precedency.  Also,  the  same  year,  was 
€t)«stitut<xl  lord  cliief  justice  of  the   common 


ther  in  your  sorrow :  I  find  a  true  Chris- 
tian in  your  patience:  and  I  find  a  noble 
disposition,  in  that  it  pleaseth  you  to  ac- 
knowledge the  love  which  was  repaid 
to  that  Christian  .soul  in  a  full  measure, 
notonlyby  her  husband,  but  by  us,  and 
all  that  belong  unto  us;  whereof  I  would 
your  lordship  were  an  eye  witness,  to  see 
the  many  unfeigned  mourners,  of  my 
wife,  children,  kinsmen,  allies,  and 
friends,  which  though  they  do  increase 
and  daily  revive  the  grief,  yet  I  must 
confess  it  is  a  kind  of  contentment,  when 
we  see  others  join  in  that  aifection  that 
we  like  and  hold  dear.  But  for  my  son, 
I  must  say  true,  his  sorrow  keeps  no 
bounds,  and  when  it  will  end  I  know 
not,  and  yet  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to 
blame  it.  There  are  two  things,  that 
may  much  allay  our  .sorrows;  we  have 
cause  to  joy  that  she  died  in  the  favour 

pleas,  in  which  office  he  died,  26th  December^ 
1  Car.  I.  1635,  and  was  buried  under  a  fair  monu- 
ment in  the  middle  isle  on  the  north  side  in 
Christ  Cimrch,  Norwich.  Since  his  death  wore 
published  reports  of  several  law  cases,  wliicharc 
yetes  teemed  anions  tbe  professors  of  the  law,  and 
bear  this  title,  "The  Reports  of  that  reverend 
*'  and  learned  Judije  the  right  honourable  Sir 
•'  Henry  Hobart,  Kniejlit  and  Baronet,  l^rd 
"  Chief  Justice  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Com- 
"  mon  Pleas,  and  Chancellor  to  both  their  High- 
'*  nesses,  Henry  and  Charles  Prince  of  Wales, 
"  &c."  He  maiTied  on  the  12d  of  April  1590, 
Dorothy,  daughter  to  sir  Robert  Bell,  of  Bcau- 
pree-Hall,  in  the  county  of  Nortolk,  knight,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  sixteen  children,  the  nativi- 
ties whereof  he  recorded  in  a  Bible,  bought  by 
my  ingenious  friend,  and  valuable  antiquarj', 
Ralph  Thoresby,  of  Leeds,  F.  R.  S.  who  informed 
me  that  Henry  bis  eldest  sou  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, 28th  April  1.591,  and  that  his  twelfth,  and 
youngest  son,  named  also  Henry,  was  born  17th 
November  1619.  His  eldest  surviving  son,  John, 
was  born  at  Norwich  the  19th  of  April  1593,  was 
knighted  with  his  father,  and  was  seated  at 
Blickling,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  manor  his 
father  had  purchased  of  the  noble  family  of  Bul- 
lens,  and  had  built  there  a  stately  house.  He 
married  the  lady  Philipa,  d;uighter  of  Robert 
Sidney,  the  first  earl  of  Leicester,  and  is  the  lady 
whose  death  occasioned  this  letter  of  the  lord 
chief  justice  Hobart  to  her  father.  She  wa« 
born  18th  August  1J94,  and  died  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age,  leaving  a  son,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  married  tlrstto 
sir  John  Hele,  knight,  and  scc<jndly  to  William 
lord  Croffts,  wiio  had  no  issue  by  her.  And  the 
said  sir  John  dying  without  issue  male,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  and  heir,  John  Hobart, 
son  and  heir  of  sir  Aiiles  Hobart,  the  second  sur- 
viving son  of  the  loiil  chief  justice  Hobart, 
From  which  John  the  present  lord  Hobart  i« 
lineally  descended,  who  is  captain  of  the  band 
of  gentlemen  pensioners  to  our  most  gracious 
sovereign  kingCeorg*?. 
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of  God  and  men  ;  for  she  lived  most  vir-  not  look  for  her.  My  brother  I  have 
tuous,  and  was  in  her  devotions  with  not  yet  seen,  being  full  of  the  King's 
zeal  to  her  last  breath  :  and  she  lived  as  business,  as  he  pretends  ;  neither  have  I 
long  as  was  possible,  for  it  ajipcnrs,  by  perceived  any  inclination  in  him,  to  draw 
that  last  act  of  her  opening  (which  was  mc  from  the  solitariness  I  sutler  in  this 
guided  by  Dr.  Harvey)  that  she  had  been  place  ;  for  though  I  expressed  a  willing- 
preserved  hitherto  by  art  and  care,  and  ness  to  go  to  him,  were  I  accommodated 
nyw  all  would  not  serve,  and  so  she  was  for  a  journey,  yet  have   1  received  no 


overcome.  For  the  two  motherless 
children,  there  lies  a  charge  upon  mc 
(for  I  will  not  quit  myself  from  my  part^ 
to  see  t6  them,  which  I  will  not  neglect. 


manner  of  invitation,  which  I  take  a  lit- 
tle unkindly  ;  but  it  shall  not  much  afflict 
me :  for  I  thank  God,  and  you,  my 
dearest  heart,  that  the  obligations  which 


And  for  your  Lordship,  1  pr-ay  you  let  J  have  received  from  my   friends  have 

mc  find  no  change  of  atiection  on  your  been  very  small,  and  I  hope  my  necessi- 

part,  and  your  Lordship  shall  l)e  assure^!  ties  of  their  favours  will  not  be  increased, 

that  I  will  ever  continue  your  I^ordship's  But  of  this  coldness  in  my  brother  I  will 

poor  friend  to  do  you  service.    •  take  no  notice,  or  very  little,  and  con- 
tent myself  the   best    I    can,  with  this 

LETTER    XXXII  lonely  life,  without  envying  their  great- 
ness, their  plenty,  or  their  jollity.     The 

PorothyComtessofLeHestcr,to  thcEarl  principal  trouble  I  sutler,    next  to  the 

her  husband.  want  of  your  company,  is  the  apprehen- 
sions I  have,  of  your  being  crost  in  what 

My  dearest  heart,  you  desire  to  accomplish.     But  my  best 

Y  Lord  of  Holland  sent  me  this  let-  and  most  earnest  prayers  shall  be  often 

ter  of  my  Lord  Treasurer's  to  him,  })resented  for  you,  and  with  your  own, 

ami   I  wonder  much  that  I   have  heard  which  I  believe  are  better  than  mine,  I 

nothing  since,  having  desired  Mr.  Haw-  hope  those  blessings  shall   be  obtained 

kins,  in  a  letter,  since  he  was  here,  to  which  shall  make  us  happy;  and  at  this 

solicit  the  business  very  diligently,  and  to  time,  my  only  dear,  no  more  shall  be 

send  one  of  purpose  to  let  me  know  when  said  to  you,  by  your,  &c. 

any  thing  was  concluded,  which  I  fear  Penshurst,  10th  November  \6d6. 


M 


*lie  has  not  yet  had  occasion  to  do.  When 
I'rown  will  be  dispatched,  I  know  not, 
for  1  heard  nothing  of  him  since  he  went ; 
and  they  say  the  council  comes  not  to 
Hampton  Court,  but  that  the  King  will 


Yesterday  we  had  here  a  very  solemn 
fast,  which  is  appointed  to  continue  every 
Wednesday  till  it  shall  please  God  to  re- 
move tins  plagui-   from    us.     All  your 


meet  them  every  Saturday  at  Windsor,  girls  are  well,  and  so  was  Robin  a  week 
Sir  John  Temple,  who  is  inquisitive  in  ago.  To  Algernon  1  do  send  a  blessing, 
all  afiairs,  and  much  your  servant,  told  whom  I  hear  much  commended  by  all 
me,  that  in  the  court  it  was  rumoured  that  comes  from  you ;  and  Nic,  who 
that  either  you  had  commandment  to  spake  well  of  very  few,  said  he  had  a 
make  new  demands,  or  some  restrictions,  huge  deal  of  wit,  and  much  sweetness  of 
which  you  had  not  before.  He  hears  nature, 
also,  that  the  :King  is  well  inclined  to 
the  French  business.  My  Lord  of  Hol- 
land is  very  jealous  in  it,  and  not  one 
besides,  which  makes  mc  fear  that  there 
will  be  great  oppositions  in  what  you  de- 
sire to  effect :  but,  howsoever,  I  hope 
your  labours  and  gooil  intentions  shall  be 


LETTER    XXXHL 

The  Countess  of  I.daster,  to  her  husband 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester. 


My  dearest  heart, 

Vvfll  accepted  by  God  and  your  King.  T/ouii  letters  come  now  so  rarely  to 
]sinott  was  lately  here  with  me,  con-  ■*■  mc,  as  1  sulVer  more  in  your  absence 
ccrningsome  business  of  yours,  in  which  than  I  did  ;  for  when  1  received  almost 
I  gave  him  the  best  advice  1  could,  but  ewxy  week  those  dear  testimonies  of 
theparticulars  you  will  receive  from  him.  your  well  being,  and  your  kindness  to 
It  is  a  month  since  I  expected  my  sister's  me,,  it  did  ease  much  those  discomforts 
company  ;  but  my  Lord  Deputy  is  still  that  your  absence  doth  bring,  'i'his  is 
thereabouts,  and  till  he  be  gone.  I  must     the  first  letter  that  I    send  by  London  ; 

'.        L  for 
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for  the  lust  week  luy  brotht-r's  being 
here  forcfd  nu'  to  omit  wjiliiig.  He 
came  on  Monday,  .'ind  left  us  again  on 
'lluirsdiiy,  in  whicli  tiinewt-  wcir  so  con- 
tinually to^etlur,  as  I  could  not  make 
itiy  dispatch.  I  perceive  no  alteratioji 
in  him,  neither  do  I  find  liiin  much  en- 
gaged in  friendship  with  any  of  the  great 
ones.  Cotiington,  I  pi  iceive,  is  in  decli- 
nation with  hinj,  and  so  will  lie  be  with 
many  more,  except  his  power  begriater 
than  most  believe  it  is.  Of  my  brother 
I  inquired,  what  he  liad  heard  concern- 
ing you ;  he  told  me,  nothing  to  your 
prejudice;  but  that  it  was  said,  Seignior 
Condee  had  persuaded  you  to  be  more 
inclinable  to  Trance  than  is  well  thought 
on  here  ;  and  that  you  were  more  earnest 
to  engage  the  King  in  a  war  than  the 
wise  here  do  think  fit.  I)tir  I  hope  your 
proceedings  are  unlilamable,  and  that 
your  master,  who  understands  them  best, 
will  find  them  such  as  shall  give  him 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  long  extremely  to 
hear  what  you  tiiink  will  be  the  con- 
clusion of  your  labour;  for  the  world 
among  us  aflirm  confidently  that  the 
King  will  not  be  engaged  in  any  war, 
and  that  the  Elector  shall  return  into 
Holland  with  a  pension  of  12,000 1.  a 
year;  but  perhaps  many  things  are  un- 
known to  those  that  I  converse  with,  and 
therefore  credit  my  intelligence  no  far- 
ther than  you  llnd  there  is  cause.  My 
sister  is  yet  here,  and  so  she  intends  to  be 
till  the  latter  end  of  Christmas ;  but  I 
cannot  brag  much  of  her  kindness  tome, 
for  it  is  very  little,  and  certainly  stays 
here  for  other  considerations  than  my 
company.  My  brother  was  very  earnest 
in  persuading  ine  to  come  to  London, 
which  I  have  promised  to  do  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  i\  bruary,  thoujih  I  know  not 
how  to  accommodate  myself  handsomely 
for  that  place;  but  my  special  want  is  a 
gentleman  usher,  which  1  am  unwilling 
to  take.  If  Daniel  behave  himself  well 
with  you,  whicli  1  beseech  you  to  let  me 
know  ;  for  if  he  be  not  worth  keeping,  I 
would  inquire  after  another,  atid  so  free 
myself  from  him  ;  but  if  he  be  good,  I 
will  suft'er  much  rather  than  take  a  new 
one,  and  I  will  do  any  thing  rather  than 
%vibh  him  fronj  you,  if  he  does  you  ser- 
vice. It  would  joy  me  much  to  recieve 
some  hope  of  that  Lord's  addresses  to 
Doll,  which  once  you  writ  of  to  me  ; 
for,  «ie.Kt  to  what  concerns  you,  I  confess 
ahc  is  considered  by  mc  above  any  thing 


of  this  world ;  but  you  shall  have  the 
fir'^t  place,  or  rather  the  whole  possession 
of  her  heart,  who  is  most  faithfully  your 
own. 

Tcnshurst,  19th  Dec.  l6'3{>. 

Give  Algernon  a  blessing,  and  offer 
my  service  to  Mr.  Croft.  Your  com- 
panion Watt  (Montague)  is  expected 
lierervi  ry  day. 

L  ETTEIl    XXXIV. 

The  Countess  of  Leicester,  to  the  Earl  her 
hushuud. 


ISIy  dearest  heart, 
•jV/rv  brother  Northumberland  writ  rae 
^^  word,  that  your  letters  gave  little 
hope  that  our  propositions  would  be  re- 
ceived in  I'rance  ;  and  all  that  I  hear 
dotli  extremely  discourage  me  from  ex- 
pecting a  good  conclusion  in  those  affairs ; 
but  if  you  part,  please  your  master.  I 
hope  we  shall  not  sutier  for  howsoever 
the  business  doth  prosp<;r  between  the 
Kings.  I  believe  this  employment  may 
prove  advantageous  to  you  in  a  great 
proportion,  which  I  confess  is  the  ))rin- 
cjpal  thing  I  consider  ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tliat  you  have  such  enemies  in  the 
court  as  you  conceive,  for  I  have  made 
curious  in(iuisitions,  and  cannot  hear  that 
any  thing  hath  been  said  to  your  preju- 
dice but  what  proceeded  from  the  old 
secretary.  M  the  great  man  be  less  kind 
to  you  than  he  was,  assuredly  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  entertained  so  great  an 
intelligence  with  Holland,  which  now  is 
not  to  be  diminished;  for  then  it  will  b« 
thought,  that  your  addresses  to  him  were 
only  in  consideration  of  the  money  busi- 
ness which  you  desired  he  should  solicit. 
Many  think  this  great  man  hath  much 
kindness  to  your  companion  (Scuda*- 
more),  and  that  he  doth  resent  the  coin- 
])laints  you  made  of  him  ;  but  I  hope  you 
are  still  reasonable  well  with  him,  and 
that  you  will  be  better  when  you  meet  ; 
for  the  other,  whicli  you  think  doth  not 
love  you,  I  hear  he  speaks  vevy  seldom 
with  the  King  ;  and  though  my  Lord 
Goring  said  that  he  had  done  you  ill  of- 
fices, yet  he  could  tell  no  particular, 
ni'ither  could  I  ever  receive  the  know- 
ledge of  any,  though  1  have  sought  with 
diligence. 

1  forgot  to  tell  you  the  last  week,  that 
my  Lord  of  Essex's  sou  was  dead,  and 
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now  I  think  that  it  will  bono  news.  My 
Lord  Spencer  hiith  also  done  the  Kin^ 
the  courtesy  to  leave  iiira  a  good  ward  ; 
and  if  vou  desire  news  for  your  little  Watt 
(.Montague)  you  may  tell  him  that  his 
lather  is  drunk  every  meal,  and  that  his 
brother  Mandcvil  is  enriched  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Rich,  who  is  dead,  and  hath 
given  all  his  fortune  to  him. 

You  tell  me  that  I  do  not  en  re  for 
news,  but  I  desire  m_uch  more  than  you 
do  afford  me;  for  it  is  very  long  since 
you  told  me  any  thing  of  your  opinion 
concerning  the  success  of  your  business, 
which  1  long  extremely  to  hear;  and  any 
ihing  else  that  belongs  to  you  I  covet 
with  an  excessive  greediness.  Where- 
fore, my  dearest,  be  a  little  more  liberal 
in  those  informations,  and  be  assured, 
that  your  pains  are  bestowed  for  her  sa- 
tisfaction, who  would  not  refuse  to  give 
lier  iife  for  your  service,  so  inlinitely  are 
you  beloved  by  your,  cvc. 

Penshurst,  28lh  December  l636. 

My  sister  is  yet  here,  and  all  your 
cliildreai  are  well. 

L  E  T  T  E  II    XXXV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

IMy  dearest  heart, 
Ino  a  my  exceptions  to  your  silence,  I 
-'-  humbly  ask  your  pardon  ;  for  since  I 
have  received  three  letters  from  you,  the 
one  by  Mr.  Augei',  who  1  have  not  yet 
seen,  but  he  writ  to  me  with  much  ci- 
vility ;  tuid,  I  hear,  that  he  speaks  of 
you  with  all  the  honour, estimation,  and 
ali'ection,  that  can  b6  ,  which  shall  make 
him  as  welcome  to  me  as  either  of  my 
brothers.  Two  letters  more  I  have  had 
since  his  arrival,  but  that  which  was  lirst 
written  came  last  to  my  handsj  for  my 
Lord  of  Holland  sent  it  to  me  yesterday  : 
and  the  other,  which  was  dated  the  17l\x 
January,  was  received  by  me  the  4th 
February.  They  all  brought  such  con- 
tentment to  me  as  nothing  but  your  own 
person  can  give  me  a  joy  beyond  it ; 
and  though  you  reproach  me  for  chiding, 
yet  I  hope  the  consideration  of  the  cause 
sliall  free  me  from  ai>y  further  punish- 
ment than  that  gentle  rebuke  which  you 
have  already  given  me.  By  the  two  let- 
ters here  inclosed,  you  will  tind  a  change 
from  what  I  have  heretofore  declared  to' 
you  ;  and  besides  the  good  success whicU 


is  now  expected  of  your  negotiation,  I 
tind  there  is  a  general  applaud  of  your 
proceedings)  which  is  no  small  delight 
to  me,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  you  :  for  though  I  conr 
ceivc  your  labours  to  be  very  great,  yet 
I  trust  the  conclusion  will  be  very  good, 
and  then  all  the  j)ains  will  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  and  advantage  to  you. 
I  hopeyou  apprehend  more  an  alteration 
in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  than 
there  is  cause,  for  I  could  never  hear  of 
any  thing  he  said  lo  your  prejudice, 
though  I  have  been  inquisitive  enough  }  • 
but  that  he  favours  Scudmorethere  isno 
question  ;  and  if  it  be  notliing  but  what 
has  hap])ened  between  you,  I  believe  it 
will  easily  pass  away.  No  ill  offices  caii 
be  done  by  CottingKvi,  for  they  are  ilt 
such  a  distance  as  they  seldom  speak  one 
to  the  other  :  and,  besides,  I  could  never 
tind  that  the  suspected  party  expressed 
any  thing  of  malice  to  you,  but  w  hen  he 
nuiltiplied  the  money  tiiat  had  been  paid 
to  Leicester,  which  Juiglit  be  a  mistake, 
lam  glad  you  find  the  Dei)utyof  Ireland 
kind  to  Leicester,  for  certainly  he  may 
do  great  courtesies,  and  so  has  he  be- 
haved himself  lately,  as  he  is  extreme 
great  with  Canterbury,  Cottington, Coke, 
and  Windebank.  J  have  no  more  cause 
to  fear  ill  offices  from  than  for- 
merly; for  it   is  no    new  conceit  that 

is  not  atfectionate  to  me  oi' 

mine;  but  if  the  party  deceive  me,  I 
shall  be  glad,  and  ibr  any  thing  I  know, 
we  are  on  the  same  terms  you  left  us. 
I  hope  the  3001.  you  commanded  shall 
be  returned  to  you  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed; and  when  more  is  received, 
it  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  your 
directions. 

The  present  also  for  the  Queen  of 
France  I  will  be  very  careful  to  provide  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  handsome  for  that  pro- 
])ortion  of  money  which  you  do  men- 
tion;  for  those  bone  Iaci.>s,  if  they  be 
good,  are  dear,  and  I  will  send  of  the 
best,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
my  own  credit.  You  persuade  my  go- 
ing to  London,  and  there  I  shall  play  the 
ill  housewife,  which  I  perceive  you  are 
conten(  to  suil'er,  rather  than  I  should  re- 
main in  this  solitariness;  and  yet  my  in- 
tention is  not  to  remove  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  month,  except  Mr. 
Auger's  going  away  carry  me  up  sooner. 
All  the  children  I  will  leave  here,  ac- 
cording to  your  advice,  and  if  you  can 
L  2  ^pare 
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f^^pare  Daniel,  I  desire  that  you  will  send 
liiin  to  me  lor  the  lime  of  my  beinn  at 
London.  Mr.  Scladinc  conu's  in  with 
your  letter,  whom  I  am  engaged  to  cn- 
trrtain  a  little;  besides,  it  is  supper 
time,  or  else  1  should  bestow  one  side  d' 
lliis  paper  in  making  love  to  you  ;  and 
since  I  may  with  modesty  express  it,  I 
will  say,  that  if  it  be  love  to  think  on 
you  sleeping  and  waking,  to  discourse  of 
nothing  with  pleasure  but  what  conccnvs 
you,  to  wish  myself  every  hour  with  you. 
and  to  pray  for  you  with  as  much  de- 
votion as  for  my  own  soul ;  then  cer- 
tainly it  may  be  said  that  1  am  in  love  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  you  shall  at  this  time 
hear  from  your,  &c. 

Penshuist,  7th  Feb.  iGsG. 

Kiss  my  boy  Algernon  for  me,  who 
sent  me  a  very  pretty  French  letter. 

LETTER   XXXIV. 

The  Countess  of  Leicester,  to  the  Earl  her 
husband. 


Y 


IMy  dearest  heart, 
ESTERDAY  I  rcccived  Mr.  lluvig- 
ny's  visit  and  y(5ur  letter.  This 
morning,  on  my  waking,  I  was  saluted 
with  more  of  your  most  welcome  lines, 
which  I  expected  the  last  night  with  some 
impatience.  For,  besides  the  most  de- 
sired news  of  your  good  health,  and  the 
beloved  expressions  of  your  atl'eotion,  I 
am  infinitely  desirous  to  receive  from  you 
some  assurance  of  a  happy  success  in  those 
afl'airs  that  you  have  negotiated  with  so 
much  pains.  But,  howsoever  the  French 
behave  themselves,  I  hope  you  will  ac- 
quit yourself  so  as  the  King  shall  find 
cause  to  value  your  service,  and  not,  to 
blame  it.  What  has  made  people  think 
you  more  inclinable  to  France  than  you 
ought  to  be,  I  do  not  know:  b\it  cer- 
tainly that  has  been  the  exception  tliat 
the  King  has  had  to  you  ;  which  opinion 
I  hope  is  now  removed,  and  then' it 
will  be  easy  to  k(;ep  jcurself  from  the 
like  susi)icion.     I   think  ■■  's  in- 

terest with  the  King  is  more  than  is  ge- 
nerally known,  and  I  believe  will  be 
more  than  it  is  ;  for  with  lliat  party  you 
are  very  well,  as  I  hear  by  several  per- 
sons. Watt  Montague  has  supped  twice 
liere  within  this  week,  and  speaks  of  you 
with  much  estimation.  It  is  not  good 
losini:  the  oflices  which  he  may  do,  and 
iheh^i'ore  I  pray  continue  u  civility  to 


Iwm.  This  week  St.  George's  feast  has 
been  solemnized  ;  my  Lord  of  Danby, 
who  I  have  not  yet  seen,  performed  his 
part,  though  he  be  very  weaky  and  I 
fear  will  not  last  long,  for  they  say  he  is 
deeply  in  a  consumption.  My  Lord 
Lovelace  I  hear  will  be  in  town  this 
week,  and  I  think  shall  be  presented  first 
to  my  brother  Northumberland,  and 
then  to  us  ;  his  estate,  my  lord  Danby 
says,  is  6000\.  a  year,  and  he  now  en- 
ters on  3J00l.;  the  rest  his  mother  has, 
who  they  say  is  ricii^and  loves  him  very 
much.  His  person,  I  am  told,  is  not  to 
be  disliked,  nor  he  wants  not  wit ;  but 
has  kept  extreme  ill  company,  and  will 
sometiu)cs  drink  to  distemper  himself. 
This  is  a  foul  fault,  and  would  keep  me 
from  thinking  on  him  at  all,  did  1  not 
hope,  that  good  advice,  and  good  con- 
versation, would  bring  him  from  any 
such  delight ;  for  his  brothers-in-law,who 
arc  the  best  persons  that  he  keeps  with, 
do  draw  Uim  to  that  vice,  being  ex- 
tremely addicted  to  it  themselves.  Wheit 
1  know  more  concerning  him,  you  >hali 
be  further  informed.  I  know  you  per- 
suade me  to  leave  this  town,  only  in  eon- 
sidcratioii  of  the  danger,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  intend  to  remove,  till  the  King 
and  Queen  go  fmm  hence,,  because  I 
apprehend  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do 
you  some  service  here. 

I  have  received  100  1.  from  the  Low 
Countries,  which  I  think  must  be  em- 
ployed in  paying  interest  money.  2001. 
I  have  received  from  Hen.  Crickendall, 
which  is  reserved  only  for  the  payment 
of  workmen,  having  already  begun  to 
finish  the  upper  rooms:  the  men  do  not 
work  in  the  house,  and  can  bring  no 
danger  to  us. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  dan- 
gerous for  you  to  let  the  King  know 
that  you  have  spent  much  above  his  al- 
lowance,and  that  you  car,i\ot  subsist  witli- 
out  some  addition  ;  for  I  believe  he  will 
not  think  it  rciisonablc  that  your  fortune 
should  be  ruined  in  his  service  ;  and  I 
think  yuu  may  represent  your  condition 
so  to  him,  as  he  sliall  find  cause  to  grant 
you  a  supply.  In  iuy  opinion,  you  had 
best  direct  this  request  only  to  himself; 
but  1  shall  submit  to  any  way  that  you 
think  better.  Madam  Crott  is  como 
hither,  and  I  saw  her  yesterday.  SiF 
William  is  extremely  careful  in  what 
concerns  Poll,  and  very  kind  to  us  all. 
My  Lady  Berkshire  canjes  my  sister  now 
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from  all  creatures,  wliich  is  no  trouble 
to  me.  And  .siiicc  Huive  nothing  to  say 
that  merits  another  sheot  of  paper,  {  will 
in  this  ijivo  yoii  a  farmvell,  with  niwc 
artc'Ctioa  than  can  be  deelarcd  by  so  ill 
c.\ pressor  a^s  is  your,  (S:c. 

Leicester  Mouse,  2Uth  April  l637. 

LETTER    XXXyiL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 


M 


]\Iy  dearest  heart, 
y  civility  to  this  bearer  doth  not  so 

f  much  persuade  me  to  write,  as  the 
desires  I  have  at  all  times  to  j)erforni 
tiiat  which  may  bring  me  to  your  me- 
mory. And  though  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  which  I  can  deliver  without  appre- 
hensions of  giving  you  trouble,  yet  can 
I  not  be  silent  wiun  any  occasion  is  of- 
fered. By  INlr.  Cavendish  I  thought  to 
have  sent  iiw  present  for  the  (^uein,  but 
it  is  not  yet  ready,  and  therefore  I  must 
attend  another  opportunity,  for  I  will 
have  it  in  as  good  order  as  I  can.  jNIy 
J.ord  of  Danby  is  jriuch  better  than  he 
was,  and  this  day  I  am  going  to  see  him. 
My  Loi'd  Lovelace  is  at  this  instant  here, 
and  would  fain  made  an  excuse  for  his 
£ibsence,  which  I  have  received  with  such 
an  answer  as  he  may  understand  to  be  a 
little  clu'ck  :  what  will  come  after  it, shall 
be  delivered  to  you  the  next  week  ;  and 
at  this  time  I  beseech  you  to  receive  a 
full  assurance  of  her  faithful  affection, 
who  is,  with  all  sincerity,  intirely  yours. 

Leicester  House,  l'2th  May,  163?. 

LETTER    XXXVIIL 

Triym  the  same  to  the  mme. 

My  dearest  heart, 

I^ji  K  app'-ehensiou  of  your  g"i»g  to 
Hamburgh  brouglitme  much  trouble, 
till  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
left  to  your  choice ;  and  offered  to  you 
rather  as  a  compliment,  than  pressed  oi) 
you  as  a  necessity.  VVhereiore,  in  that 
particular  1  am  now  reasonably  well  sa- 
tisfied;  yet  will  I  not  desist  from  the 
performance  of  all  that  may  defend  you 
from  that  journey  :  fur  I  am  more  ad- 
verse to  it  than  you  can  be ;  though 
I  am  confident  that  if  the  King  have  any 
sueh  intention,  it  is  with  a  belief  that  it 
will  please  you,  and  not  discontent  you  ; 
for  1  think  lie  js  very  well  disposed  to 


you.  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  keep  your- 
self from  being  troubled  with  your  com- 
l^aiiion's  i'olly,  who  I  think  is  very  little 
considered  here,  for  I  seldom  hear 
him  named  ;  and  when  he  is,  it  is  with 
contempt.  All  my  present  for  the 
Queen  of  France  is  provided,  which  I 
ha\e  done  with  great  care  and  some 
trouble  ;  the  expence  I  cannot  yet  di- 
rectly tell  you;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
a-bo«t  VZO\.  for  the  bone  laces  are  ex- 
tremely dear.  I  intend  to  send  it  by- 
Monsieur  lluvigny,  for  most  of  the  things 
are  of  new  fashion  ;  and  if  I  should  keep 
them,  they  would  be  less  acceptable ; 
for  what  is  new  now,  will  quickly  groW 
common,  such  things  being  sent  over  al- 
most every  week.  Now  concerning  Doll, 
of  whom  I  can  neither  say  what  1  desire, 
nor  what  I  thought  I  should  have  done; 
for  I  find  my  Lord  Lovelace  so  uncertahi 
and  so  idle,  so  nnich  addicted  to  mean 
cttinpany,  and  so  easily  drawn  to  de- 
bauchery, as  it  is  now  my  study  how  to 
break  off  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  * 
it  may  be  said  that  we  refused  him  ; 
tor  since  Sunday  last,  we  have  not  seen 
him,  though  he  is  every  day  veiy  near 
us.  Many  particulars  I  could  tell  you  of 
his  wildness  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  them 
would  be  of  no  use  to  you,  since  he  is 
likely  to  be  a  stranger  to  us  ;  for  though 
his  estate  is  good,  his  person  pretty 
enough,  and  his  wit  much  more  than  or- 
dinary, vet  dare  I  not  venture  to  give 
Doll  to  him.  And  concerning  my  Lord 
of  Devonshire,  I  can  say  as  little  to  please  / 

you  ;  for  though  his  mother  and  sister 
made  fair  shows  of  good  intention^to 
us,  yet  in  the  end  we  find  them,  just  as 
I  expected,  full  of  deceit  and  juggling. 
The  sister  is  gone  from  this  town ;  but 
the  young  Lord  is  still  here,  who  never 
visited  us  but  once,  and  yQX  all  the  town 
spoke  of  a  marriage :  which  I  fhhik 
enmo  upon  my  Lord  of  Holland's  di- 
v-ulging  i|is  confidence  that  it  would  be 
so ;  and  he  conceives  that  he  had  much 
reason  to  Ijelieve  what  he  did.  ]My  dear 
heart,  let  not  these  cross  accidents  trou- 
ble you,  for  we  do  not  know  what  God 
has  provided  for  her  ;  and,  howsoever, 
let  us  submit  to  his  will,  and  confess  that 
his  benclits  are  far  beyond  our  deserts, 
and  his  punishments  much  less  than  wc 
have  reaso^i  to  expect.  The  last  Sunday, 
being  at  the  court  to  wait  on  the  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Holland  came  formally  in,  and 
whispered  with  her  Majesty,  who  i)it— 
L  3  sently 
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sciitly  called  mc ;  and,  with  :i  cheerful 
couiitcnaiico,  said,  that  all  was  cou- 
cludod  in  Franco,  and  that  you  had  sent 
on(»  to  give  that  advertiscnient.  Which 
news  1  received  with  much  joy,  and  went 
home  witii  an  expectatioii  ot  heaving  it 
confirmed  1^-  a  letter  of  yours;  but, 
ppon  enquiry,  I  I'ound  that  Holland  had 
made  this  nport  upon  a  letter  which  came 
to  Seen  tary  Cooke,  wlieiein  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  he  had  told  the  Queen, 
lie  makes  supli  foolis!)  discourses  to  the 
Ki:i<;of  all  that  you  write  to  him,  as  I 
think  you  had  belter  say  nothing  to  him 
of  those  discontents  which  I  believe 
sometimes  come  to  you  by  false  in-r 
formations.  And  thouj^h  you  have  cause 
of  dislike,  I  du  not  think  it  advantageous 
for  you  to  be  ever  taking  exceptions ; 
and  Holland  is  so  glad  to  get  any  thing 
to  talk  on  to  the  King,  as  he  multi[)lies 
the  least  information  that  lie  receives; 
so  as  in  my  opinion  you  had  not  best 
write  any  thing  to  him  which  you  would 
not  have  him  discourse  of.  y\nd,  at  this 
present,  J  can  say  no  more;  but  that  I 
am  moi'e  yours  than  can  be  imagined, 
am  more  impatient  to  see  3^u  than  cap 
be  expressed  ;  which  I  hope  will  per- 
suade you  to  bestow  thoughts  of  kind- 
ness on  ymir,  »5v;c. 

Leicester  Jlouse,  IJ^th  May  l6'37. 

L  li  T  T  i:  R    XXXLX. 

The  Laiiij  Vorothji  Sidney  {afttru-ards 
Countess  of  Sundirlaiid)  to  lur  Jathcr 
Robert  Earl  of  Lciusftr. 

My  Lo)d, 
TTAD  not  my  intcntiqn  been  divertef^ 
-^  by  the  trouble  ot  a  distemper,  which 
a  great  cold  produced  ;  and  siijce  tliaj, 
by  the  expectation  of  Uochell's  coming 
hith&r,  I  would  not  have  been  thus  slqw 
In  preseiiting  youv  Loidship  with  my 
most  humble  thanks  for  the  many  line 
things  that  you  havp  bestowed  on  ine. 
And  though  they  v>il|  be  my  greatest  or- 
naments, which  is  of  mpch  consideration 
hy  persons  no  wiser  than  I  am;  tiiey 
rould  not  give  me  any  contentment,  but 
as  I  understand  tjiey  arc  expressions  of 
your  Lordship's  fayour;  a  blessipg  tha|, 
above  all  others  in  fhis  world,  I  do  with 
most  passion  desire  :  and  my  ambition  is, 
that  w  hatsoeref  your  Lordship  <loth  pro- 
pound (o  be  ii^  the  perfectest  good  child 
upon  ^he carth,^ou  luav findaccprnplish- 


ed  in  mc,  that  will  ever  be  your  Lord- 
ship's most  aflectioiiate,  most  humble  and 
exactly  ol)i(lient. 

Pcnshuist,  Dec.  2.9,  1^38. 

L  ETTE  R    XL. 

Piohrrf  Jjord  Spiiicrr,  to  his  lA/dij  JUnrothy, 
ddi/g/ilcr  of  Ilolitrt  Earl  of  Eei>-'<-'>tir^ 
^loat  of  it  in  a^p/icr,  and  deCAjplurcd- 

My  dearest  heart, 
n^iiE  King's  condition  is  much  im- 
^  proved  of  late ;  his  force  incnas- 
eth  daily,  which  increaseth  the  inso- 
lency  of  the  Papists.  How  much  I  am 
unsatisfied  with  the  proceedings  lu  re,  I 
have  at  large  expressed  in  several  Utters. 
Neither  is  there  wanting,  daily,  hand- 
some occasion  to  retire,  were  it  not  for 
grinning  honour.  For  let  occasion  be 
neve  r  so  handsome,  unless  a  man  were 
resolved  to  fight  on  the  Parliament  side, 
which,  fir  my  part  I  had  rather  bo 
hanged,  it  will  be  said  without  doubt, 
that  a  man  is  atraid  to  fights  If  there 
could  bean  expedient  found,  to  saUe  the 
punctilio  of  honouc,  I  would  not  conti- 
nue here  an  hour.  The  discontent  that 
L  and  many  other  honest  men,  rec\  ivc 
daily,  is  beyond  expression.  People  are 
much  divided  ;  the  King  is  ot  late  very 
nujch   averse  to  peace,  by  the  persua-r 

sions  of and .     It 

is  likewise  conceived,  that  the  King  has 
taken  a  resolution  not  to  xlo  any  thing 
in  that  w:iy  before  the  Queen  comes; 
for  people  advising  the  King  to  agne 
with  the  Parliament,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen's  return.  Till  that  time  no 
advice  will  be  received  ;  neverthikss, 
the  honest  men  will  take  all  occasjons  tq 
procure  an  accommodation  ;  which  the 
King,  when  he  sent  those  messages,  did 
heartily  desire,  and  would  stjll  make  of- 
fers in  that  way,  but  for ■  and 

■  ■  ■  '■  "  and  the  expectation  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  fear  of  the  Papists,  who 

threaten  people  of  :  I  fear  the 

Papists  threats  have  a  much  greatcf  in- 
fluence upon  the  I^ing  than  upon -r-. 

What  the  King's  intention^  are,  to  those 
that  I  converse  with,  are  altogether  un- 
known ;  some  say  he  will  haiiard  a  bat- 
tle very  Cjuickly  ;  others  say  he  thinks  of 
wintering;  whjch  a§  it  is  suspected,  so  if 
it  were  generally  believed,  Sqnderland 
und  many  others  would  make  no  scruple 
to  retire;  for  I  tjiijik  it  as  far  f}pni  gal- 
lant, 
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iant,  eitlicr  to  starve  with  the  King,  or  to 
do  worse,  us  to  avoid  tl<j;liting.  It  is 
suid  tlie  King  goes  on  Frid;iy  towards 
Cluslcr,  for  a  d:iy  or  two,  leaving  his 
iorccs  hero,  which  arc,  6"()O0  toot,  laOO 
dragoons,  and  above  yuOO  horso.  There 
,Jire  4000  foot  more  raised,  they  say 
2000  by  my  Lord  Stninge,  1000  by  SiV 
Thomas  Salisbury,  and  1200  l)y  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Stradling;  ail  wliich  will  be  here; 
within  a. very  fcw  days.  This  is  a  light- 
ning before  death.  I  am  yours,  ike. 
Shrewsbury,  the  21st  Sept.  l6'i2. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XLI. 
I'rom  the  same  to  the  same,  deci/phercd. 

INly  dearest  heart, 
T  HAVE  received  your  letter  of  the  10th 
of  this  instant,  but  have  had  none  else 
'^  good  wliilc,  though  you  mentioned  two 
others  in  this.  Since  we  have  been  upon 
our  march,  I  have  had  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  write,  but  I  sent  Alibone 
yesterday  to  Althorpe,  with  a  short  let- 
ter to  you,  and  a  long  one  to  my  lady; 
for  which  trouble  I  b«seech  you  to  make 
my  excuse,  above  one  luore  than  this,  I 
believe  I  shall  not  have  time  to  write, 
and  opportunity  to  send,  before  we  come 
to  London;  which,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
will  be  as  soon  as  so  great  an  army  can 
march  so  many  miles.  For  not  only 
,but  njost  men  believe,  that  the 
King's  army  will  make  its  way,  though 
Lord  Essex's  army  is  five  times  as  many 
as  we  arc.  If  the  King,  or  rather  ■ 
prevail,  we  are  in  a  sad  condition,  for 
they  will  be  insupportable  to  all,  but 
most  to  us  who  have  oppo-sed  thi-m,  so 
that  if  the  King  prevails  by  force,  I  must 
not  live  at  home,  which  is  grievous  to 

nie,  but  more  to  you  ;    but  if 

1  ajiprehend  I  !>hall  not  be  suffered  to 
live  in  England:  and  yet  I  cannot  fancy 
any  way  to  avoid  both ;  for  the  King  is 

so  awed  by  • — • ,  that  he  dares  not 

propose  peace,  or  accept :  1  fear  though 
by  his  last  message  he  is  engaged.  But 
if  that  be  otlerod  by  the  Parliament,  I 
and  others  will  speak  their  opinion, 
though  by  that,  concerning  the  treaty, 

were    threatened    by    ,    who 

caused  — — .—  to  be  commanded  by 
the  King,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  return 
figainst  his  will,  he  being  too  powerful 
for  ■  ■  ,  and    l>y  whom  England 

is  now  likely  to  be  governed. 


that  if 


—  ■'  taken  notice  of  it, 

ever  since  the  Duke's  going  away:  my 
Lord  Southaiiiplon,  who  presents  to  you 
his  t;ervice,  has  Fain  in  the  bedchamber, 
for  all  the  King  never  speaks  to  t 

— : — — ,  ~>- .    I  had  above 

an  hour's  discourse  with  the  King,  about 
the  treaty,  which  I  would  be  glad  you 
knew,  but  it  is  too  long  with  cyphers 
and  unfit  without,  else  we  have  had  no 
commerce  since  we  came  from  Notting- 
ham :  I  thank  you  for  your  care  to  sup- 
ply me  with  money ;  I  should  be  sorry  not 
to  see  you  till  I  wanted  it,  for  yesterday 
I  gave  six  score  pounds  for  a  horse  of  niy 
cousin  Clumsey's,  who  kisses  your  hands. 
This  may  appear  an  ilrgument  that  I 
shall  want  the  sooner,  but  if  I  had  been 
in  danger  of  that,  I  would  have  ventured 
my  body  upon  a  worse  horso.  If  I  durst; 
write  thus  freely  of  all  things,  you 
should  have  yqlumes,  but  by  this  copi- 
straint,  I  fear  I  haye  writ  too  much  non- 
sense; for  I  can  truly  say  of  my  writing 
in  characters,  as  a  great  man  of  this  king- 
dom said  of  his  speaking,  that  he  never 
knew  what  he  meant  to  speak,  before  he 
spake,  nor  what  he  iiad  said,  after  he  had 
spoken.  Pray  let  my  Lady  Leicester 
know,  that  to  write  news,  without  or 
\vitli  a  cypher,  is  inconvenient ;  ill  com- 
pliments 1  dare  not,  having  heard  her  so 
often  declaim  against  good  ones,  so  that 
out  of  my  respect  1  forbear  writing  often 
to  her.  1  hear  that  Leicester  has  refused 
to  shew  lus  instructions  to  the  Parliament 
without  the  King's  leave,  which  resolu- 
tion I  hope  he  will  not  alter,  lest  it  should 
be  prejudicial  to  him ;  for  the  King 
is  in  so  good  condition  at  this  time,  that 
if  the  Parliament  would  restore  all  his 
right,  unless  the  Parliament  will  deliver 
up  to  a  legal  trial  all  those  persons  named 

in  his  long ,  and"  some  others, 

he  wdl  not  hearken  to  peace.  I  hope 
Northumberland  is  in  no  danger,  for 
besides  the  relation  to  him  by  you,  I 
have  been  so  obliged  to  him,  that  I  very 
often  think  of  him.  The  Parliament'^ 
confidence  which  you  spoke  of  in  your 
letter  is  put  on,  for  really  they  are  iu 
ill  condition,  and  it  is  impossible  but 
L  4.  they 
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thry  must  know  it.  I  never  saw  thi« 
King  look  better,  he  is  very  cheerful, 
and  by  the  bawdy  discourse  I  thou^iiht  I 
had  been  in  the  drawing  room.  Money 
comes  in  beyond  expectation,  the  foot 
are  reasonabljMvell  paid  ;  the  horse  have 
liot  been  paid,  but  live  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  King  is  very  good  of  himself, 
and  would  be  so  still,  were  it  not  for  evil 
counsellors:  for  he  gives  very  strict  or- 
der, that  as  little  spoil  be  made  as  is  pos- 
sible. To-morrow  we  march  to  Bir- 
mingham *,  and  so  on  the  road  to  Lon- 
don, from  whence,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  will  come  to  Penshurst,  where  I  hope 
to  see  you  past  all  your  pains.  I  wrote 
to  you  last,  to  desire  you  to  invite  all  my 
sisters  to  you,  for  I  doubt  London  will  be 
shortly  a  very  ill  place.  I  am  yours, 
and  my  Lady  Carlisle's  humble  servant. 
Vou  see  1  have  not  spared  my  pains, 
but  unless  you  have  received  a  letter  that 
I  writ  to  you  from  ■,  you  will 

not  well  understand  the  inclosed:  pray 
keep  it  to  yourself,  for  I  send  it  to  you 
to  have  your  opinion,  whether  it  be  ri- 
diculous or  no.     I  am  yours. 

LETTER    XLIL 

liohert  Lord  Spencer,  to  his  Ladi/  Dorothy, 
daughter  0/  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester. 

My  dearest  heart, 
rpHK  King's  sudden  resolution  of  go- 
J-  ing  before  Gloucester,  hath  extremely 
dijtappointed  me;  for  when  I  went  from 
Bristol  on  Monday  inorning,  he  was  re- 
solved to  come  hither  this  day,  and  to 
that  purpose  sent  his  troop  bei'orc. 
Upon  this,  I,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen 
agreed  to  meet  his  iMajesty  here  this  day, 
and  to  take  the  Bath  in  our  way,  which 
we  did  accordingly;  by  which  means, 
we  missed  his  JMajesty,  being  gone  this 
morning  towards  Gloucester;  and  to- 
morrow morning  he  will  be  before  it, 
where  I  intend  to  wait  upon  him.  The 
King's  going  to  Gloucester  is  in  the  oj)i- 
riion  of  most  very  unadvised.  I  find  the 
C^ueen  isunsatislicd  with  it;  so  is  all  the 
peoj'ie  of  quality.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
you  any  account  upon  what  grounds  the 
King  took  this  resolution:  it  may  be  you 
will  think,  that  I  am  sparing  of  my 
pains,    but   really  had  I  any  more   to 

*  October  r4ili,  1642,  the  FLiog  mardieJ  to 
Birmingliam. 


say,  I  would  set  it  down.  You  will  re- 
ceive two  other  letters  from  me  by  this 
messenger,  one  of  which  I  wrote  before; 
my  going  hence,  the  other  at  Bristol ;" 
they  are  of  so  old  h  date  that  1  should 
do  you  a  great  service  to  i)urn  them  ; 
but  because  you  often  reproach  me  for 
failing  in  this  kind  of  kindness,  I  \yiU 
send  them,  hoping  that  you  will  receive 
them  kindly,  according  to  the  intention 
of  him  that  wrote  them;  who  is  most 
passionately  yours. 

Aug.  9th,  at  sunset,  l643. 

I  do  most  humbly  kiss  my  Lady  Lci-i 
ccster's  hands. 

LETTER    XLIII, 

'  Fro7n  the  same  to  the  same, 

INIy  dearest  heart, 

JUST  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the 
trenches,  on  Wednesday,  I  received 
your  letter  of  the  20th  of  this  instant, 
which  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
it  put  all  the  inconveniences  of  this  siege 
out  of  my  thoughts.  At  that  instaqt,  if 
I  h:id  followed  my  own  inclinations,  I 
had  returned  an  answer  to  yours;  writing 
to  you,  and  hearing  from  you,  being  the 
most  pleasant  entertainment  that  I  am 
capable  of  in  any  place;  but  especially 
here,  where,  but  when  I  am  in  the 
trenches  (which  place  is  seldom  without 
my  company),  I  am  more  solitary  than 
ever  I  was  in  my  life;  this  country  being 
very  full  of  little  private  cottages,  in  onu 
of  which  I  am  quartered,  where  my  Lord 
Falkland  did  m<>  the  honour,  last  night, 
to  sup :  Mr,  Chillingworth  *  is  now 
here  with  me,  in  Sir  Nicholas  Selwin's 
place,  who  has  been  this  week  at  Oxford  ; 
our  little  engineer  comes  not  hither  sq 
much  out  of  kindness  to  me  as  for  his 
own  conveniency,  my  quarter  being 
three  or  four  miles  nearer  the  leaguer 
than  my  Lord  of  Devimshire's,  with 
whom  he  stayed  till  he  was  comnian<led 
to  make  ready  his  engines  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
with  what  diligenpe  and  satisfaction 
(I  mean  tq  himself)  he  executes  this 
command;  for  my  part,  I  think  it  not 
unwisely  done  of  him  to  change  his  pro- 
fession, and  I  think  you  would  have 
been  of  my  mind  if  you  had  heard  him 


•  A  famous  divine. 
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dispute  last   night  with  my  Lord  Falk- 
land in  favour  of  Socinianism  ;   wherein 
iie    was    by  his  Lordship  so  often  con- 
founded, that  really  it  appears   he  has 
much  more  reason  for  his  engine    than 
for   his  opinion :  I   put   off  my  writing 
till  last   night,  out  of  hopes  thnt  some- 
thing here  would  have  happened  worthy 
your  knowledge,  ipore  than  what  I  wrote 
to   you   tlie  day  before ;  and   you    see 
what  good  company  made  me  defer  it  last 
night,  at  which  time  I  was  newly  come 
from    our  leaguer,  whither  I  thought  to 
have  gone  this  morning;  but  1  have  got 
sucli  an  angry  pimple,   or  rather  a  kind 
of  asmall  bile,  -n  such  a  place  that  as 
I   cannot  ride  without  pain,  so  I  cannot 
with  modesty  make  a  more  particular 
description.  n 
find  that  we  had  only  an  alarm,  which 
they  gave    to  hinder  our  working,  not 
daring  to  saliy  any  more,  being  so  well 
Jjeaten   the  last   time:  the  night  before 
they  oflered   to  make  a  sally,  forty   or 
fifty  of  them  being  without  their  sally 
port,    but  we  instantly  beat  them  back. 
Our  gallery  will    be  linished  within  this 
day  or  two,  and  then  we  shall  soon  dis- 
patch our  mine,  and  them  with  it.     Many 
of  the  soldiers  are  confident  that  we  shall 
have  the   town   within   this  four  days, 
which   I  extremely  long  for,   not  that  I 
am  weary  of  the  siege ;  for  really  though 
we  suffer  many  inconveniences,  yet  I  am 
not  ill  pleased  at  this  variety,  so  directly 
opposite  to  one  another,   as  the  being  in 
the  trenches  with  so  much    good  com- 
pany, together  with  the  noise  and  tinta- 
marre   of  guns  and  drums,  the    horrid 
spectacles,  and   hideous  cries,    of  dead 
and  hurt  men,  is  to  the  solitariness  of  my 
tjuarter  ;    together  with  all  the  marks  of 
peace,     which    often    hring     into    my 
thoughts  (notwithstanding  your  mother's 
opinion  of  me)  how  infinitely  more  happy 
I  should  esteem  myself  quietly  to  enjoy 
your   company  at  Althorpe,  than  to  be 
troubled  with  the  noises,  and  engaged  in 
the  factions  of  the  court,  which  I  shall 
ever  endeavour  to  avoid;  should  that  be 
compassed,  nothing  on  my  part  shall  be 
omitted,  he    being   as  he  tells  me,  now 
contriving  how  to  lay  the  business  so  with 
'■^— and  Lord  Jermin,    who  pro- 
fessed much  kindness  — ■  - 


notwithstanding 


Lability,  take - 


that  it  may  in  pro- 


'  '-■  -  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  ticquaint  you  with  this,  because 
it  may  interrupt  your  friend  — —  his 
business  ;  for  it  appeiirs  so  foul  a  business 

to  my  friend ■'  ,  that  he 

told  me  he  would  endeavour  to  dp 
them  both  all  the  service  he  could^ 
by  keeping  it  off";  but  if  that  can- 
not be  done  5  and  tliat  it  is  necessary  for 

.— —  to  be  engaged  (which  if  it  is 

possible  he  will  avoid)  in  justice  he  must 
be  very  severe  to  that  person  who  is  verj 
kind  to  him  (pardon  this  outrageous  pa- 
renthesis) ;  but  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  resolution  we  shall  take  upon 
it,  that  I    might  order  my  own  private 
business  accordingly.     I  shall  endeavour 
to  provide  you   better  lodgings  at  Ox- 
ford, and  will  be  careful  to  furnish  them 
according  to   your  desire;  which  I  for- 
bear yet  to  do,  because  it  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  not  take  in  Coventry 
and  Northampton  in  our  way  to  London. 
I  have  writ  two  or  three  letters  to  you 
since  that  which  Alibone  brought  you,  in 
one  of  which  I  took  notice  of  Holdenby, 
by  which  I  am  more  disobliged  than  by 
any  thing  that  was  in  his  power  to  do: 
Sunderland  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  it 
for  himself;  for  his  principal  design  was, 
so  to  order  that  business  that  Lady  Sun- 
derland   might  have  had    it   after  him, 
who,  should  he  die  now,  would  be  desti- 
tute of  a  good  house.     I  am  able  to  give 
you  no  account  of  the  Earls  of  Bedford, 
Clare,   and   Holland  :  nothing  being  re- 
solved   concerning  them  when  I  came 
from  Oxford,  more  than  that  they  should 
be  very  well    used,  but  without  doubt 
they  will  ere  long  be  better  received  than 
they  ouglit  to  expect.     When  we  were 
at  Bristol,   Sir  William  was  there,  but  I 
hear  that  he  is  now  lately  gone  to  Mere- 
ford,   for  which    I   envy    him,  and    all 
others,  that  can  go  to  their  own  houses-; 
but  I  hope  ere  long  you  will  let  me  have 
your  company,  and  Popet's,  the  thought 
of  which  is  to  me  most  pleasant,  and  pas- 
sionately desired  by  yours. 

Aug.  2oth,  from  before  Gloucester. 

Since  I  wrote  this,  I  hear  the  King 
goes  to-morrow  to  Oxford,  IVom  whence 
he  will  return  on  Monday,  whither  I 
cannot   ride  without  pain,  and  therefore 

intend 
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intend  not  to  wait  upon  liiiu.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Killign-w  is  your  servant,  to  whom 
the  King  has  f;iven  the  reversion  of 
Pendennis  Castle,  attor  Arumlell,  who  is 
tbreescoro  an<I  ten  ;  with  which  he  is  ex- 
tremely pleased,  it  being  the  thing  in  tin? 
world  he  most  desired. 

LETTER    XLIV. 

Kebcrt  Lord  Spaictr,  to  hit  Ludi/  Doro- 
thy, daughter  of  Robert  Ear!  of  Lei' 
cestcr.  Jour  dai/s  hij'orc  the  Jight  of 
^e-wherry,  irhcre  he  teas  ilain. 


S 


INCE  I  wrote  to  you  last  from  Sutbcy, 
we  had  some  hopes  one  day  to  light 
vith    my     Lord    of    Essex's    army,  we 
receiving   certain  intelligence  of  his  be- 
ing in  a  field  convenient  enough,  called 
Ripple   Field,     towards  which  we   ad-  ' 
vanced    with  all   possible  speed;   upon 
■which  he  retired  with  the  body  of  his 
army  to  Tewkesbury,  where  by  the  ad- 
vantage   of  the  bridge,    he  was  able  to 
make  good  his  quarter,  with  five  hundred 
men,  against  twenty  thousand.     So  that 
though  we  were  at  so  near  a  distance,  as 
we   could  have  been    with  him    in  two 
hours  ;  his  quarter  being  so   strong,  it 
was  resolved  on  Thursday,  that  we  see- 
ing for    the  present  he  would  not  light 
with  us,   we  should  endeavour   to  force 
Jiim  to   it  by  cutting  oft'  his  provisions ; 
for  which  purpose,  the  best  way  was,  for 
the   body  of  our  army  to   go   back  to 
Evesiiolme,  and  i'ox  our  horse  to  distress 
him  :   upon   which  I,  and  many  others, 
resolved   to  come  for  a  few  days  hither, 
there  being  no  probability  of  fighting  very 
suddenly,  where  we  arrived  late  on  Thurs- 
day night.     As  soon  as   I  came,  I  went 
to  your  father's,  where  I  found  Alibone, 
with  whose  face  1  was  better  pleased  than 
with    any  of  the    ladies  here.     This  ex- 
pression is   so  much  a  bolder  thing  than 
charging  my   Lord    Essex,   that  should 
this  letter    miscarry,   and    come  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  dames,    I  sliould,  by 
having  my  eyes  scratched  out,  be  cleared 
from    coming   away  from  the  army  for 
fear;  where  if  I  had  stayed,  it  is  odds  I 
should  not  have  lost  more  than  one.  Last 
night  very  good  news  came  to  court,  that 
wc,  yesterday  morning,  fell  upon  a  horse 
cjuarter  of  the  enemies,  and  cut  oft"  a  re- 
giment, and  that  my  Lord  of  Newcastle 
Latli  killed    and   taken    prisoners,   two 
whole  reg'ments  of  horse  and  foot  that 


issued  out  of  Hull ;  which  place  he  hath 
great  hopes  to  take  ere  long.  By  the 
same  messenger,  last  night,  the  King 
sent  the  Queen  word  that  he  would  come 
hither  on  Monday  or  Tuesday ;  upon 
one  of  which  days,  if  he  alter  his  reso- 
lutions, I  shall  not  fciil  to  return  to  th» 
army.  I  am  afraid  our  sitting  down  be- 
fore Gloucester  has  hindered  tis  from 
making  an  end  of  the  war  this  year, 
which  nothing  could  keep  us  from  do- 
ing, if  wc  had  a  month's  more  time, 
which  we  lost  there,  for  we  never  were 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  ;  and  yet 
the  divisions  do  not  at  all  diminish,  espe- 
cially betwixt  — — aiid , 

by  which  wc  received  prejudice.  I  ne- 
ver  saw  ■  '  use  any  body  witk 

more  neglect  than— — ,and  we  say 

he  is  not  used  much  better  by  the  Queen. 
Mrs.  .Tcrmyn  met  my  Lord  Jermyn  (who, 
notwithstanding  your  intelligence,  is  but 
a  Baron)  with  whom  I  came,  at  Wood- 
stoke,  with  a  coach,  who  told  me  she 
would  write  to  you,  which  I  hope  she 
hath  done;  for  since  I  came  here,  1  have 
seen  no  creature  but  your  father  and  my 
uncle;  so  that. I  am  ultogelhcr  ignovant 
of  the  intrigues  of  this  place.  Before  I 
go  hence,  I  hope  somebody  will  come 
from  you,  howsoever  I  shall  have  a  let- 
ter here  for  you.  I  iiave  taken  the  best 
care  I  can  about  my  ceconomical  aft'airs; 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  t<j  gielyou 
a  better  house,  every  body  thinking  me 
mad  for  speaking  about  it.  Pray  bless 
Popet  *  for  me,  and  tell  her  I  woul^ 
have  writ  to  her;  but  that,  upon  mat 
ture  deliberation,  I  found  it  to  be  unci- 
vil to  return  an  answer  to  a  lady,  in  ano- 
ther character  than  her  own,  which  I  am 
not  yet  learned  enough  to  do.  1  cannot; 
by  walking  about  my  chamber,  call  any 
thing  more  to  mind  to  set  down  here,  and 
really  1  have  made  you  no  small  compli- 
ment in  writing  thus  much;  for  1  have 
so  great  a  cold,  that  I  do  noilung  but 
sneeze,  and  mine  eyes  do  nothing  but 
water,  all  the  while  I  am  in  this  posture 
of  hanging  down  n>y  head.  1  beseech 
you  to  pn-sent  his  service  to  my  lady, 
who  is  most  passionately  and  perfectly 
ypurs. 

Oxford,  September  the  lihh,  1()43. 
IMy    humble   service   to  Lady  Lucy, 
and  the  other  little  ladies. 


*  She  was  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  Mav- 
chiuuebs  ui  Halifax. 
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LETTER    XLV. 


llohcrt  End  of  Lcicfcster,  to  hifi  dauiihfcr 
JJurot/n/  Coiinfcus  of  Sinidcrhuid,  un  the 
diath  of  the  Earl  her  hiisluind,  icho  lost 
his  life,  valia/itlj/  Jiii/iling  for  King 
Chdrh'S  the  Eirst,  at  the  buttle  oj\^i.xc- 
Oerri/,  '20th  Sept.  16-13. 

]\Iy  dear  Doll, 
T  KNOW    it    is   no  purpose  to   advise 
■*-  you  not  to  grieve ;   that  is  not  my  in- 
tention ;  for  such  a  loss  as  yours  cannot 
be  received  indifi'erently,    by  a  nature  so 
tender  and    so  sensible   as  yours;    but 
though  your  alieciion  to  him  whom  you 
lovecl  so  dearly,  and  your  reason  in  va- 
luing   his   merit   (neither  of  which   you 
could  do  too  much),  did  expose  you  to 
the    danger  of  that  sorrow  which  now 
oppresscth  you;  yet  if  you  consult  with 
that  afiection,  and   with  that  reason,  I 
am  persuaded  that  you  will  see  cause  to 
moderate  that  sorrow;  for  your  affection 
to  that  worthy  person  may  tell  you,  that 
even  to  it   you  cannot  justify  yourself, 
if  you  lament  his  being  raised  to  a  de- 
gree of  happiness,  far    beyond  any  that 
he  did   or  could  enjoy  upon  the  earth  ; 
such  as  depends  upon  no  uncertainties, 
>ior     can   suffer    no     dimunition  ;    and 
wherein,    though    he  knew  your  sufler- 
jngs,  he   could   not  be  grieved  iit  your 
afflictions.     And  your  reason  will  assure 
you,  that  beside  the  vanity  of  bemoaning 
that  which  hath  no  remedy,  you  oftend 
liim  whom  you  loved,    if  you  hurt  that 
person  whom  he  loved.     Remember  how 
apprehensive    he  was   of  your  dangers, 
and  how  sorry  for  any  thing  that  troubled 
you:  imagine  that  he  sees  how  you  afflict 
ajid  hurt  yourself;  you  will  then  believe, 
that  though  he  looks  upon  it  without  any 
])erturbation,  for  that  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, b)'  thai  blessed  condition  wherein  he 
is,    yet    he  may  censure  you,  and  think 
you  forgetful  of  the  friendshii)  that  was 
between  you,  if  you  pursue  not  his  de- 
sires, in   being  careful  of  yourself,  who 
was  50  dear  unto  him.     But  he  sees  you 
not;  he  knows   not  what  j'ou  do;  Well, 
what  then  !  Will   you  do  any  thing  that 
would  displease  him  if  he  knew  it,  be- 
cause he  is  where  he  doth  not  know  it  ? 
I  am  sure  that  was  never  jn  your  thoughts; 
for  the  rules  of  your  actions  were,    and 
must  be,  virtue,  and    affection    to  your 
husband,  not  the  ccjnsideratioji  of  his  ig- 
noraiice  or  kno\}'lcJge  of  what  vpu  d,o ; 
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that  is  but  an   accident ;    neither   do  "I 
think   that  his  presence  was  at  any  time 
more  than  a  circumstance,  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary   to    your  abstaining  from  those 
things  which  might  displease  him.  Assure 
yourself,  that  all  the  sighs  and  tears  thaj, 
your  heart  and  eyes  cnn  sacrifice  unto 
your  grief^are  not   such  testimonies  of  , 
your   affection,    as  the   taking   care  of 
those  whom  he  loved,    that  is,  of  your- 
self and  of  those  ])ledges  of  your  mutual 
friendship    and   afiection  which  he  hath, 
left  with   you;  and  which,  though  you 
would  abandon  yourself,  mayjustly  chal- 
lenge  of  you   the  performance  of  their 
father's   trust,  reposed    ni  you,   to    be 
careful  of  them.    For  their  sakes,  there- 
fore,  assuage  your  grief;   they  all  have 
need  of  you,  and  one,  especially,  whose 
hie,  as  yet,  doth  absolutely  depend  on 
yours,     i  know  you  lived  happily,   and 
so  as  nobody  but  yourself  could  mea- 
sure  the  contentment  of  it.     1  rejoiced 
at  it.,  and  did  thank  God  for  making mc 
one  of  the  means  to  procure  it  for  you. 
That  now  is  past,  and   I  will  not  flatter 
you  so  much,  as  to  say,  I  think  you  can 
ever  be  so  havpy  in  this  life  again:  Imt 
this  comfort  you  owe  me,  that  I    may 
see  you  bear  this  change  and  your  mis- 
fortunes   patiently.      I    shall   be    more 
pleased    with  that  than  with    the  other, 
by  as  much  as  I  esteem  vi-rtue  and  wis- 
dom   in  you,  more  than  any  inconstant 
benefits  that  fortune  could  bestow  upon 
you  :  it    is  likely   that,  as  many  others 
do,  you  will  use  examples  to  authorise 
the  present  passion  which  possesseth  you  ; 
and  you  may  say,  that  our  Saviour  him- 
self did   weep   iur  the  death  of  one  lie 
loved;  that    is    true;  but  we  must  not 
adventure    too  far  after  his  example  in 
that,  no    more  than  a  child  should  run 
into  a  river,  because  he  saw  a  man  w-ade 
through;  fur  neither  his  sorrow,  nor  any 
other  passion  could  make  him  sin;   but 
'it  is    not  so  with  us:   he  was  pleased  to 
take  our  infirmities,  but  he  hath  not  im- 
parted to  us   his  power   to  limit  or  re- 
strain them  ;  for  if  we  let  our  passions 
loose,    they  will  grow   headstrong,  and 
deprive  us  of  the  power  which  we  must 
reserve   to  ourselves,  that  wc  may    re- 
cover the  government  which  our  reason 
and  our  religion  ought  to  have   above 
theln.     I   doubt   nut  but  your  eyes  are 
full    of  tears,  and   not  the  emptier  for 
those  they  shed.     God  comfort  you,  and 
let  M-*jui'i  ill  prnyer  to  him,  that  he  will 
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Ise  pleased  to  give  his  grace  to^'ou,  to 
your  mother,  and  to  myself,  that  all  of 
tts  may  resign  and  sul>niit  ourselves  .en- 
tirely and  cheerfully  to  bis  pleasure.  So 
nothing  shall  be  able  to  make  us  unhap- 
py in  this  life,  nor  to  hinder  us  iVom 
bting  happy  in  that  \ylHch  is  eternal. 
Which  tliat  you  may  enjoy  at  the  end 
of  your  days,  whose  nuuihcr  I  wish  as 
gr«at  as  of  any  mortal  creature ;  and 
tliat  through  them  all  you  may  find  such 
comforts  as  are  best  and  most  necessary 
for  you ;  it  is,  and  shall  ever  be,  the 
constant  prayer* of  your  father  that  loves 
vou  dearly. 
Oxiovd,  1.0th  October,  1643. 

LETTER    XLVI. 

Hohert  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  Queen,  at 
Oxford,  desiring  to  know  tvhy  he  teas 
distnisscd  from  the  office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant (f  Ireland. 

Madam, 

SUFi'ER  yourself,  I  Iwseech  you,  to  re- 
ceive from  a  person,  happy  hereto- 
fore in  your  Majesty's  good  opinion,  this 
humble  petition:  That  whereas  the  King 
hath  conferred  a  great  honour  upon  me, 
which  now  he  hath  taken  from  me,  after 
a  long  and  expenceful  attendance  for  my 
dispatch  ;  and  after  his  INIajesty  had  di- 
vers times  signified,  not  only  to  me,  but 
to  ray  Lord  Percy  also,  his  intention  to 
send  me  into  Ireland  ;  since  which,  I 
cannot  imagine  what  I  have  done,  to  al- 
ter his  Majesty's  just  and  gracious  pur- 
pose towards  me. 

And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  King 
to  tell  me  lately  that  he  had  both  ac- 
quainted your  Majesty  at  the  first,  with 
Lis  intention  to  give  me  that  employ- 
ment, and  since,  that  he  would  deprive 
li>e  of  it ;  I  humbly  conceive  it  to  be  very 
likely,  that  the  King  hath  also  told  your 
Majesty  the  cause  that  moved  him  to  it; 
for,  I  presume,  that  upon  a  servant  of  his, 
and  yours,  recommended  to  his  favour 
by  your  Majesty,  he  would  not  put  such 
a  disgrace  without  telling  your  Majesty 
the  reason  why  he  did  it ;  but,  as  I 
could  never  Hatter  myself  with  any  con- 
ceit »lu»t  \  had  deserved  that  honour,  so  I 
cannot  acc<ise  myself  neither  of  having 
<leserved  to  be  dispossessed  of  it  in  a  man- 
uer  so  extraordinary,- and  so  unusual  to 
the  King,  to  punish  without  shewing  the 
cuuj^cs.of  ius  displeasure. 


In  all  humility,  therefore,  I  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  let  me  know  my  fault, 
which  I  am  confident  I  shall  acknowT 
ledge,  as  soon  as  I  may  sec  it;  for 
though  it  be  too  late  to  oH'er  such  satis- 
faction as,  being  graciously  accepted, 
might  have  prevented  the  mislortune 
which  has  fallen  upon  me  ;  yet  1  n><iy 
present  the  testimonies  of  my  sorrow  for 
having  given  any  just  cause  of  oft'ence  to 
either  of  your  Majesties. 

I  seek  not  to  recover  my  office,  Ma- 
dam, but  your  good  opinion  ;  or  to  obtain 
your  pardon,  if  my  fault  be  but  of  er- 
ror; and  that  I  may  either  have  the  hap- 
piness to  satisfy  your  Majesties  that  I  have 
not  offended,  and  so  justify  my  first  in- 
nocence, or  gain  repentance,  which  I 
may  call  a  second  innocence.  I  must 
confess,  this  is  a  great  importunity  ;  but, 
I  presume,  your  Majesty  will  forgive  it, 
if  you  please  to  consider  how  much  I  anV 
concerned  in  that  which  brings  instant 
destruction  to  my  fortune,  present  disr 
honour  to  inyself,  and  the  same,  for  ever, 
to  my  poor  family  ;  for  I  might  have 
])assed  away  unregarded  and  unremem- 
bcred.  But  now,  having  been  raised  to 
an  eminent  place,  and  dispossessed  of  it 
otherwise  than  I  think  any  of  my  prede- 
cessors in  that  place  have  been,  the  usual 
time  being  not  expired,  no  offence  ob- 
jected, nor  any  recompence  assigned  ;  I 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  knowledge  of 
following  times,  with  a  mark  of  distrust, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  an  infamy, 
full  of  grief  to  myself,  and  of  prejudice 
to  my  posterity. 

For  these  reasons,  I  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  make  my  offence  to  ap- 
pear, that  1  may  undeceive  myself,  and 
see  that  it  was  but  a  false  integrity  which 
I  have  boasted  and  presumed  upon,. that 
others  may  know  that  which  yet  they 
can  but  suspect ;  and  that  I  may  no 
longer  shelter  myself  under  the  vain  pro- 
tection of  a  pretended  aflection  to  the 
King  and  your  INIajesty's  service,  nor 
under  the  excuse  of  ignorance  or  infirmi- 
ty :  but  let  me  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
disloyalty  and  ingratitude,  which  ad- 
mits no  protection  nor  excuse.  And  f 
humbly  promise  your  Majesty,  that  if 
either  of  those  crimes  be  proved  against 
me,  I  never  uill  be  so  impudent  as  tq 
importune  you  for  my  pardon.  But  if  I 
be  no  otherwise  guilty  than  a  misinfor- 
mation, or  misfortune,  many  times 
uuikcs  men  in  this  world ;  then   I   beg 
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leave  to  think  still,  that  I  have  boon  a 
faithful  subject  and  servant  to  the  King. 
And  though  I  renounGc  all  othcl-  worldly 
contentments,  whilst  the  miseries  ol"  these 
times  endure,  wherein  the  King,  your 
Majesty,  and  the  whole  kingdom  suffer 
so  much  that  it  would  be  a  shame  for 
any  private  man  to  be  happy,  and  a  sin 
to  think  himself  so;  yet  there  is  one  hiip- 
})iness  that  I  may  justify;  therefore  I 
aspire  unto  it,  and  humbly  di'sire  it  of 
your  Majesty,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
think  of  me  as  of  your  Majesty's  most 
iaithful  and  most  obedient  creature, 
ijth  December,  l6'43. 

LETTER    XLVII. 

Algernon  Sidney  io  Iiis  father, Robert  Earl 
of  Leicester. 

INIy  Lord, 
n^'HE  ])assagc  of  letters  from  England 
-*•  hither  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  did  not, 
until  within  these  very  few  days,  hear  tlie 
sad  news  of  my  mother's  death.  J  was 
then  with  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Nyco- 
j)in  in  Falster.  This  is  the  first  opjjor- 
iiity  I  have  had,  of  sending  to  condole 
■with  your  Lordship,  a  loss  that  is  so  great 
to  yourself  and  your  family:  of  which 
my  sense  was  not  so  much  diminished,  in 
being  prepared  by  her  long,  languishing, 
and  certaiidy  incurable  sid<ness,  as  in- 
creased by  the  last  words  and  actions  of 
her  life,  1  confess,  persons  in  such  tem- 
pers are  most  fit  to  die,  but  they  are  also 
jnost  wanted  here ;  and  we  that  for  a 
while  are  left  in  the  world,  are  most  apt, 
and  perhaps  with  reason,  to  regret  most 
the  loss  of  those  we  most  want.  It  niay 
be,  light  and  human  passions  are  most 
suitably  employed  upon  human  and 
worldly  things,  wherein  we  have  some 
sensible  concernment ;  thoughts,  abso- 
lutely abstracted  from  ourselves,  arc 
more  suitable  unto  that  steadinessof  mind 
that  is  much  spoken  of,  little  sought,  and 
never  found,  than  that  which  is  seen 
amongst  men.  It  were  a  small  compli- 
ment for  me  to  offer  your  Lordsiiip  to 
leave  the  employment  in  which  I  am,  if 
I  may  in  any  thing  be  able  to  ease  your 
Lordship's  solitude.  If  I  could  propose 
that  to  myself,  I  would  cheerfully  leave 
u  condition  of  much  more  pleasure  and 
advantage   than   1  can  with  reason  hope 
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Dr.  Sharp  to  the  Dtde  of  Buckingham  ; 

xvith   Queen   FJizabeth's  speech  to  her 

army  at  Tilbury  Fort, 
REMEMBEU,  in  clghfy-cight,  waiting 

upon  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Tilbury 
Camp,  and  in  eighty-nine,  going  into 
Portugal  with  my  noble  niaster,  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  I  learned  somewhat  fit  to  b« 
imparted  to  your  (irace. 

The  Queen^  ly'"§  "^  ^^^^  camp  one 
night,  guarded  with  her  army,  the  old 
Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  came  thither, 
and  delivered  to  the  Earl  the  examina- 
tion of  D«n  Pedro,  who  was  taken  and 
brought  in  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whicbi 
examination  the  Earl  of  Leicester  de- 
livered unto  me  to  publish  to  the  army 
in  my  next  sermori.  The  sum  of  it  was 
this : 

Don  Pedro  being  asked,  what  was  th*; 
intent  of  their  coming,  stoutly  answered 
the  Lords,  What,  but  to  subdue  your  na- 
tion, and  root  it  out  ? 

Good,  said  the  Lords ;  and  what  meant 
you  then  to  do  with  the  Catholics  ?  He 
answered,  We  meant  to  send  then  (good 
men)  directly  unto  Heaven,  as  all  you 
that  are  heretics  to  hell.  Yea,  but  said 
the  Lords,  what  meant  you  to  do  witti 
yotir  whips  of  cord  and  wire  ?  (whereof 
they  had  great  store  in  their  ships) 
What  ?  said  he,  we  meant  to  whip  yoa 
heretics  to  death,  that  have  assisted  my 
master's  rebels,  and  done  such  dishonours 
to  our  Catholic  King  and  people.  Yea, 
but  w hat  would  you  have  done,  said  they, 
with  their  young  children  ?  They,  said 
he,  which  were  above  seven  years  old, 
should  have  gone  the  way  their  fathei"* 
Avent;  the  rest  should  have  lived,  branded 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  L.  for  Lu- 
theran, to  perpetual  bondage. 

This,  I  take-  God  to  witness,  I  re- 
ceived of  those  great  Lords  upon  exami- 
nation taken  by  the  council,  and  by 
commandment  delivered  it  to  the  army. 

The  Queen,  the  next  morninir,  rode 
through  all  the  squadrons  of  her  army, 
as  arnied  Pallas,  attended  by  noble  foot- 
men, Leicester,  Essex,  and  Norris  then 
Lord  Marshal,  and  divers  other  great 
Lords,  Where  she  made  an  excellent 
oration  to  her  army,  w  hich  the  next  day 
after  her  di'parture,  I  was  commanded 
to  re-deliver  to  all  the  army  together,  tv 
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*ccp  a  public  fast,     ller   words  were 
'liese : 

"  My  loving  prople,  \vc  have  bicn 
"  pcisuadotl  by  some  that  arc  canful  of 
•'  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  coni- 
'  "  mit  ourself  to  armed  multitudes  for 
**  fear  of  treachery  :  but  1  assure  you,  I 
•*  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my 
**  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants 
*'  fear  ;  I  have  always  so  behaved  n'lyself, 
"  that  under  Gotl  I  have  place<l  my 
"  chiefest  strenjith  and  safeguard  in  the 
"  loyal  hearts  and  good-will  of  my  siib- 
•*  jects.  And  therefore  I  am  come 
*'  amongst  you  as  you  see,  at  this  time, 
**  not  for  my  recreation  and  disport,  but 
**  beir.g  resolved  in  the  midst  and  heat 
*'  of  the  battle  to  live  or  die  amongst 
•'  you  all,  to-4ay  down  for  my  God,  and 
"  for  my  kingdo^n,  and  for  my  people, 
**  my  honour,  and  in^'  blood,  even  in  the 
"  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  body  but  of 
**  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have 
*'  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  King,  and 
"  of  a  king  of  England  too;  andthink 
*'  foul  scorn,  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or 
*'  any  Prince  in  Kurope,  should  dare  to 
"invade  the  borders  of  my  n'alm  ;  to 
"  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour 
"  should  grow  by  me,  1  myself  will 
•*  take  up  arms,  1  myself  will  be  your 
"general,  judge,  and  rewardcr  of  every 
*'  one  of  your  virtuis  in  the  lield.  f 
**  know  already  for  your  forwardness, 
•'  you  have  deserved  rewards  and 
"  crowns;  and  we  do  assure  you  in  the 
•*  word  <jf  a  Prince,  they  shall  be  duly 
*'  paid  you.  Iti  the  mean  time,  my 
*'  Lieutenant  General  shall  be  in  my 
*'  stead,  than  whom  never  Prince  com- 
**  manded  a  more  noble  or  worthy  sub- 
*'  ject ;  not  doubting  but  by  your  obe- 
"  dience  to  my  geneial,  by  your  con- 
"  cord  in  the  canjp,  and  your  valour  in 
*'  the  lield,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  fa- 
"  nuuis  victory  over  those  enemies  of 
*•  my  God,  of  my  kingdoms,  and  of  my 
"  people." 

This  I  thought  would  delight  your 
Grace,  and  no  man  hath  it  but  myself, 
and  such  as  I  have  given  it  to  j  and 
therefore  I  made  bold  to  send  it  uutoyou, 
if  you  have  it  not  already. 
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LETTER    XLIX. 

Lord  Bacon  to  James  I. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  majesty, 
T  DO  many  times  .with  gladness,  and 
-*■  for  a  remedy  of  my  other  lalrours,  re- 
volve in  my  miad  the  great  happiness 
uljich  God  (of  his  singular  goodness) 
hath  accumulated  upon  your  majesty 
every  way  ;  and  how  complete  the  same 
would  be,  if  the  slate  of  your  means  were 
once  recti  lied  and  well  ordered  ;  your 
people  military  and  obedient,  (it  for  war, 
used  to  peace;  your  church  enlightened 
with  good  preachers,  as  an  Ucaven  Mith 
stars;  your  judges  Uarned,  and  learning 
iVom  you  just,  aiul  just  by  your  exam- 
])le  ;  your  noljility  in  a  right  distance  l>c- 
tween  crown  and  jjcople,  no  oppressors 
(jf  the  j)C()ple,  no  oversiiadowers  of  the 
crown;  your  council  full  of  tributes  of 
care,  faith,  and  freedom  ;  your  gentlemen 
and  justices  of  peace  willing  to  apply 
your  royal  mandates  to  the  .nature  of 
their  several  counties,  but  ready  to  obey ; 
your  servants  in  awe  of  your  wisdom,  in 
hope  of  your  goodness ;  the  fields  grow- 
ing every  day,  by  the  improvement  and 
recovery  of  grounds,  from  the  di'sart  to 
the  garden  ;  the  city  grown  from  wood 
to  brick  ;  your  sea-walls,  or pomrriiim  of 
your  island  surveyed,  and  in  edifying; 
your  nu-ichtints  eml)racing  the  whole 
compass  of  the  world,  east,  west,  north,, 
and  south  ;  the  times  giving  you  ))eace, 
and  yet  otlering  you  opportunities  of 
action  abroad  ;  and,  lastly,  your  excellent 
royal  issue  entailing  these  blessings  and 
favours  of  God  to  descend  to  all  poste- 
rit3^  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  God 
having  done  so  great  things  for  your  ma- 
jesty, and  you  for  others,  you  would  do 
so  nnicl;  for  yourself  as  to  go  through 
(accori,ling  to  your  good  beginnings) 
with  tlie  rectifying  and  settling  of  your 
estate  and  )neans,  which  only  is  wanting. 
] foe  rebus dtjuit  niiuin,  1  therefore,  whom 
only  love  and  duty  to  your  majesty,  and 
your  royal  line  hath  made  a  financier, 
do  intend  to  present  unto  your  majesty  a 
perfect  book  of  your  estate,  like  a  per- 
spective gltiss,  to  draw  your  estate  near 
to  your  sight ;  beseeching  your  majesty 
to  conceive,  that  if  I  have  not  attained 
to  that  that  I  would  do  in  this  which  is 
not  |)roper  for  me,  nor  in  my  element, 
1  shall  make  your  majesty  amends  in  sortie 
other  thing  in  which  1  am  better  br«4^. 
CJod  ever  preserve,  (Sec. 
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LETTER    L. 
Sir  Wallir  Raleigh  to  James  I. 
T  is  one  purt  of  the  ofiiceof  a  justund 
wortliy  prince  to  hear  the  comphiints 
of  his  vassals,  especially  such  as  arc  in 
^reat   misery.     I    know    not,    amongst 
iiianyother^resumptions  gathered  against 
inc,  hov/   your  majesty  hath  been  {ler- 
suaded  that  1  was  one  of  them  who  were 
yeatly  discontented,  and  therefore    the 
more   likely  to  prove  disloyal.     But  the 
great  God  so  relieve  me  in  both  worlds 
as  I  was    the   contrary  ;  and    I  took  as 
great  comfort  to   behold  your  majesty, 
and  always  learned  some  good,  and  bet- 
tering my  knowledge    by   hearing  your 
iiiaiesty's  discourse.     I  do  most  humbly 
beseech  your    sovereign  majesty  not  to 
believe  any  of  those   in  my  particular, 
who,  under  pretence  of  ofl'ences  to  kings, 
do  easily  work  their  particular  revenge. 
I  trust    no   man,  under    the    colour  of 
making  examples,  should  persuutle  your 
majesty  to  leave  the  word  nurcijul  out  of 
your  style  ;  for  it  will  be  no  less  profit  to 
your  majesty,  and  become  your  greatness 
than    the    word    iircmcihlc.     It  is  true, 
that    the  laws  of  England  are    no  less 
jealous  of  the  kings  than  Csesar  was  of 
Pompey's  wife  ;  for  notwithstanding  she 
was  cleared  for   having   company    with 
Claudius,    yet    for  being  suspected   he 
condemned  her.     For  myself,  I   protest 
before  almighty  God,  and  I  speak  it  to 
my  master  and  sovereign,  that!  never  in- 
Vented   treason  against  him ;  and  yet  I 
icnow  I  shall  full  in  manihis  eornm,  a  (jiii- 
hus  71011  possum  evadcre,  unless   by  your 
majesty's  gracious  compassion  I  be  sus- 
tained.    Our  law  therefore,  most  merci- 
ful prince,  knowing  her  own  cruelty,  and 
Jviiowing  that  she   is  wont  to  compound 
treason  out  of  presumptions  and  circum- 
stances doth  give  this  charitable  advice  to 
the  king  her  supi"eme,  Non  solmn  sapic/is 
rsse  sed  ^-  nmcricors.  6ic.     (Aim  tiitins  sit 
redden-  rationan  Diistricordia  quanijiidicii. 
I    do,    therelorc,    on    the    knees  of  my 
Jicart  beseech  your   majesty,  from  your 
own    sweet  and  comfortable  disposition, 
to    remember    that  1   have  served  your 
majesty    twenty  years,   for  which    your 
Inajosty  hath  yet  given  me  no  nward : 
and  it  is  titn  i  1  should  be  indvbleo'  in;to 
my  sovereign  loro,  than  tlie  king  to  his 
pcjor  vassal      have   me  therefore,  mcst 
meiciful  |,rince,  that   I  niay  owe  your 
liii-jL'ity  my  life  itself,  than  which  iLcro 
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cannot  be  a  greater  debt.  Limit  me  at 
least,  my  sovereign  lord,  that  1  may  pay 
it  for  your  service  when  your  majesty 
shall  please.  If  the  law  destroy  me, 
your  majesty  sliall  put  me  out  of  your 
power,  and  I  shall  have  none  to  fear  but 
the  King  of  kings. 

LET  T  E  II   LI. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Sir  Robert  Car» 

Sir, 
Aftkr  many  losses  and  many  years 
sorrows,  of  both  which  I  have  cause 
to  fear  I  was  mistaken  in  their  ends,  it  is 
come  to  my  knowledge,  that  yourself 
(whom  I  know  not  but  by  an  honourable 
favour)  hath  been  persuaded  to  give  mc 
and  mine  my  last  fatal  blow,  by  obtain- 
ing from  his  majesty  the  inheritance  of 
my  children  and  nephews,  lost  in  law  for 
want  of  a  word.  This  done,  there  rc- 
maineth  nothing  with  me  but  the  name, 
of  life.  His  majesty^  whom  I  never  of- 
fended (for  I  hold  it  unnatural  and  un- 
manlike to  hate  goodness),  staid  mc  at 
the  grave's  brink  :  not  that  1  thought  his 
majesty  thought  mc  worthy  of  many 
deaths,  and  to  beliold  mine  cast  out  of 
the  world  with  myself,  but  as  a  king  that 
knoweth  the  poor  in  truth,  hath  received 
a  promise  from  L^od  that  his  throne  shall 
be  established. 

And  for  you,  Sir,  seeing  your  fair  day 
is  but  in  the  dawn,  mine  drawn  to  the 
i-etting  ;  your  own  virtues  and  the  king's 
grace  assuring  you  of  many  fortunes  and, 
much  honour  ;  I  beseech  you  begin  not 
your  first  building  upon^the  ruins  of  the 
innocent,  and  let  not  mine  and  their  sor-, 
rows  attend  your  first  plantation.  I  have 
ever  been  b(jund  to  your  nation,  as  well 
for  many  other  graces,  as  for  the  true 
report  of  my  trial  to  the  kings  majesty; 
against  whom  had  I  been  malignant,  the 
hearing  of  my  cause  would  not  have 
changed  enemies  into  friends,  malice  into 
coujpassion,  and  the  minds  <?f  the  greatest 
number  then  present  into  the  commisera- 
tion of  jninc  estate.  It  is  not  the  nature 
of  foul  treason  to  beget  such  fair  pas- 
sions: neither  could  it  agree  with  the 
duty  and  love  of  faithful  suljjects  (espe- 
cially of  your  nation)  to  bewail  his  over- 
throw that  had  conspired  against  their 
most  natural  and  liberal  lord.  I  there- 
hue  'rust  that  y.iu  will  not  be  the  first 
thai  shfill  kill  u.i  t)Utright,  cut  down  the 
tree  u.tii  th'  fjuji,aiid  at*dci»g*)  the  curse 
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of  them  that  enter  the  fields  of  the-  fa- 
therless; which  if  it  phase  you  to  know 
the  truth,  is  far  k'ss  in  valiic  than  in 
fame.  But  that  so  wortliy  a  gentleman 
as  yourself  will  rather  bind  us  to  you 
(being  six  gentlemen  not  base  in  birth 
and  alliance)  which  have  interest  therein ; 
and  myself,  with  my  uttermost  thankful- 
ness, will  remain  ready  to  obey  your 
eommandmcnts. 

LETTER    LIL 

Sir  Walter  Ilatci^h  to  Prince  Henry,  Son 
of  James  I. 

May  it  please  your  Highness, 

THE  following  lines  are  addressed  to 
your  higlines-s  from  a  man  wlio  va- 
lues his  liUTty,  and  a  very  small  fortune 
in  a  remote  part  of  this  island,  under  the 
present  constitution,  above  all  the  riches 
and  honours  that  he  could  any  where 
enjoy  under  any  other  establishment. 

You  sec,   Sir,    the  doctrines  that  are 
lately  come  into  the  world,  and  how  far 
the  phrase  has  obtained  of  calling  your 
royal  father,  God's  vicegerent ;  which  ill 
men  have  turned  both  to  the  dishonour  of 
God,   and   the  impeachment  of  his  ma- 
jesty's goodness.     They   adjoin    vicege- 
rency  to  the  idea  of  being  all-powerful, 
and  not  to  that  of  being  all-good.     His 
majesty's  wisdom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
save  him    from  the  snare  that  m'ay  lie 
under  gross  adulations  ;  but  your  youth, 
and    the  thirst  of  praise  which  1    have 
observed    in  you,  may  possibly  mislead 
you  to  hearken  to  these  charmers,    who 
would    conduct^  your  noble  nature  into 
tyranny.   I3e  careful,  O  my  prince  !  Hear 
rhem  not,  (ly  from  their  deceits  ;  you  are 
in  the  succession  to  a  throne,  from  whence 
no  evil  can  be  imputed  to  you,    but  all 
good  must  be  conveyed  from  you.    Your 
father  is  called  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  ; 
wlvile  he  is  good  he  is  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven.     Shall  man  have  authority  from 
the  fountain  of  good  to  do  evil  ?  No,  my 
prince  ;  let  mean  and  degenerate  spirits, 
which  want   benevolence,  suppose  your 
power  impaired  by  a  disability  of  doing 
injuries.     If  want  of  power  to  do  ill  be 
an  incapacity  in  a  i)rince,  with  reverence 
belt  spoken,  it  is  an  incapacity  he  has  in 
4,'ommon    with  the'Deily.     Let    mc  not 
doubt  but  all  pleas,  which  i\a  not  cany  in 
ihem  the  mutual  happiness  of  prince  and 
people,  will  appear  as  absurd  toyour  great 
understanding,  as  disagreeable  to   youc 


noble  nature.     Exert  yourself,  O  gene- 
rous prince,  against  such  sycophants,  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  liberty  ;  and  assume 
such  an  amibtion  worthy  of  you,  to  se* 
cure  your  fellow  creatures  from  slavery  ; 
from  a  condition  as  much  below  that  of 
brutes,  as  to   act   without  reason  is  less 
miserable  than  to  tict  against  it.     Pre- 
serve to  your  future  subjects  the  divine 
rigiit     of     free  agents ;    and   to    your 
own  royal  house  the  divine  right  of  being 
their     benefactors.        Believe   me,    my 
prince,  there  is  no  other  right  can  flow 
from  God.  While  your  highness  is  form- 
ing yourself  for  a  throne,  consider  the 
laws  as  so  many  common  places  in  your 
study  of  the  science  of  government ;  when 
you  mean  nothing  butjusticetheyarean 
ease    and    help    to   you.     This  way  of 
thinking  is  what  gave  men  the  glorious 
appellations  of  deliverers  and  fathers  of 
their  country ;  this    made   the  sight  of 
them  rouse  their  beholders  into  acclama- 
tions, and  mankind  incapable  of  bearing 
their  very  ai)pearance,  without  applaud- 
ing it  as  a  benefit.     Consider  the  inex- 
pressible advantages  which  will  ever  at- 
tend your  highness,  while  you  make  the 
power  of  rendering  men  happy  the  mea- 
sure of  your  actions;  while  this  is  your 
impulse,  how    easily  will  that  power  be 
extended  ?     The  glance  of  your  eye  will 
give   gladness,  aud  your   very  sentence 
have  a  force  of  beauty.     Whatever  some 
men  would  insinuate  you  have  lost  your 
subjects  when  you  have  lost  their  incli- 
nations.    You   arc   to  preside  over  the 
minds,  not  the  bodies  of  men  ;  the  soul 
is  the  essence  of  the  man,  and  yon  can- 
not have  the  true  man  against  his  incli- 
nations.    Chuse  therefore  to  be  the  king 
or  tl^e  conqueror  of  your  people  ;  it  may 
be  submission,  but  it  cannot  be  obedic  nee 
that  is  passive.  1  am.  Sir,  your  highness's 
most  faithful  servant. 
London,  Aug.  12,  l6ll. 


LETTER     LIIL 
Lord  Bacon  to  James  I.  after  /lis  Disgrac 
To  the  Kins. 
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It   may    please   your   most  excellent 
majesty. 

Tn  the  midst  of  my   misery,  which    is 

rather  tissuaged  by  remembrance  than 

by  hcipe,  my  chiefest  worldly  comfort  is 

tu  think,  that  since  the  time  1   bad  the 
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first  vote  of  the  commons  house  of  par- 
liament for  commissioner  of  the  union, 
until  the  time  that  I  was,  by  this  last  par- 
liament, chosen  by  both  houses  for  their 
mrssengerto  your  majesty  in  the  petition 
of  religion  (which  two  were  my  first  and 
last  services),  1  was  evermore  so  happy 
as  to  have  my  poor  services  graciously 
accepted  by  your  majesty,  and  likewise 
not  to  have  had  any  of  them  miscarry  in 
my  hands  ;  neither  of  which  points  I  can 
any  wise  take  to  myself,  but  ascribe  the 
former  to  your  majesty's  goodness,  and 
the  latter   to  your  prudent  directions, 
which    I   was  ever  careful  to  have  and 
keep.     For,  as  I  have  often  said  to  your 
majesty,   I  was  towards   you  but  as  a 
bucket  and  cistern,  to   draw  forth  and 
conserve,  whereas  yourself  was  the  foun- 
tain.    Unto -this   comfort   of    nineteen 
years  pro^erity,  there  succeeded  a  com-, 
fort  even  in  rny  greatest  adversity,  some- 
what of  the  same  nature,  which  is,  that 
in  those  oft'ences  wherewith  I  was  charg- 
ed, there  was  not  any  one  that  had  spe- 
cial  relation  to   your   majesty,   or  any 
your  particular  commandments.   For  as 
towards  Almighty  God  there  are  ofi'en- 
ces  agamst  the  firstand  second  table,  and 
yet  all  against  God;  so  with  the  servants 
of  kings,  there  are  offences  more  immedi- 
ate against  the  sovereign,   although  all 
all  offences  against  law  are  also  against 
the  king.     Unto  which  comfort  there  is 
added   this   circumstance,   that   as  my 
faults  were  not  against  your   majesty, 
otherwise  than  as  all  faults  are ;  so  my 
fall  was  not  your  majesty's  act,  otherwise 
than   as  all  acts  of  justice  are   yours. 
This  I  write  not  to  insinuate  with   your 
majesty,  but  as  a  most  humble  appeal  to 
your  majesty's  gracious  remembrance, 
how   honest  and  direct  you  have  ever 
found   me  in  your  service,   whereby  I 
have  an  assured  belief,  that  there  is  in 
your  majesty's  own  princely  thoughts,  a 
great  deal  of  serenity  and  clearness  to- 
wards me,  your  majesty's  now  prostrate 
and  cast  down  servant. 

Neither,  my  moil  gracious  sovereign, 
do  I,  by  this  mention  of  my  former  ser- 
vices, lay  claim  to  your  princely  graces 
and  bounty,  though  the  privilege  of  ca- 
lamity doth  bear  that  form  of  petition.  I 
know  well,  had  they  been  much  more, 
they  had  been  but  my  bounden'duty  ; 
nay,  I  must  also  confess,  that  they  were 
from  time  to  time,  far  above  my  merit, 
over  aiid  super-rewarded  by  your  ma.- 


jesty's  benefits,  which  you  heaped  upon 
me.  Your  majesty  was  and  is  that  master 
to  me,  that  raised  and  advanced  me  nine 
times,  thrice  in  dignity,  and  six  times  in 
otiices.  The  places  were  indeed  the 
painfullest  of  all  your  services;  but  then 
they  had  both  honour  and  profits  ;  and 
the  then  profits  might  have  maintained 
my  now  honours,  if  I  had  been  wise ; 
neither  was  your  m.ajesty's  immediate 
liberality  wanting  towards  me  in  some 
gifts  if  1  may  hold  them.  All  this  I  do 
most  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  do 
herewith  conclude,  that  for  any  thing 
arising  from  myself  to  move  your  eye  of 
pity  towards  me,  there  is  much  more  in 
my  present  misery  than  in  my  past  ser- 
vices ;  save  that  the  same,  your  majes- 
ty's goodness  that  may  give  relief  to  the 
one,  may  give  value  to  the  other. 

And,  indeed,  if  it  may  please  your  ma- 
jesty, this  theme  of  my  misery  is  so 
plentiful,  as  it  need  not  be  coupled  with 
any  thing  else.  I  have  been  somebody 
by  your  majesty's  singular  and  unde- 
served favour,  even  the  prime  officer  of 
your  kingdom.  Your  majesty's  arm 
hath  often  been  laid  over  mine  in  coun- 
cil, when  you  presided  at  the  table  ;  so 
near  was  I  !  I  have  borne  your  majesty's 
image  in  metal,  much  more  in  my  heart. 
I  was  never,  in  nineteen  years  service, 
chidden  by  your  majesty;  but, contrari- 
wise, often  overjoyed  when  your  majesty 
would  sometimes  say,  1  was  a  good  hus- 
band for  you,  though  none  for  myself ; 
sometimes,  that  I  had  a  way  to  deal  in 
business  suacibus  modis,  which  was  the 
way  which  was  most  according  to  your 
own  heart  ♦,  and  other  most  gracious 
speeches,  of  affections  and  trust,  which  I 
feed  on  to  this  day.  But  why  should  I 
speak  of  these  things,  which  are  now 
vanished  ?  But  only  the  better  to  ex- 
press my  downfal. 

For  now  it  is  thus  with  mc  :  I  am  a 
year  and  a  half*  old  in  misery  ;  though 
I  must  ever  acknowledge,  not  without 
some  mixture  of  your  majesty's  grace 
and  mercy.  For  1  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble that  any  one,  whom  you  once  loved, 
should  be  totally  miserable.  Mine  own 
means,  through  my  own  improvidence, 
are  poor  and  weak,  little  better  than  my 
father  left  me.  The  poor  things  that  I 
have  had  from  your  majesty  are  either  in 

*  Therefors  this  w^as  v/jrate  near  the  midiUe 
of  the  year  i6z2, 
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question  or  at  courtesy.  My  dignities 
remain  marks  of  your  past  tkvour,  but 
burdens  of  my  present  fortune.  Tiio 
poor  remnants  whicli  1  liad  of  my  former 
fortunes  in  plate  or  jewels,  1  have  spread 
upon  poor  men  unto  whom  I  uwed,  scarce 
lea\ing  myself  a  convenient  subsistence; 
so  as  to  conclude,  I  must  pour  out  my 
misery  before  your  majesty  so  far  as  to 
^ay,  Si  iu  Jcftrls,  piriniu.s. 

But  as  1  can  olirr  to  your  majesty's 
compassion  little  arising  from  myself  to 
move  you,  except  it  be  my  extreme 
misery,  which  1  have  truly  opened  :  so 
looking  up  to  your  majesty's  own  self,  I 
should  think  I  committed  Cain's  fault,  if 
I  should  despair.  Your  majesty  is  a  king 
whose  heart  is  as  unscrutable  for  secret 
motions  of  goodness,  as  for  d*pth  of 
•wisdom.  Your  are  creator-like,  factive, 
not  destructive :  you  arc  the  prince  iu 
whom  hath  ever  been  rioted  an  aversion 
against  any  thing  that  favoured  of  an 
hard  heart;  as  on  the  other  side,  your 
princely  eye  was  wont  to  meet  with  any 
motion  that  was  made  on  the  yelieviug 
part.  Therefore,  as  one  that  hath  had 
the  happiness  to  know  your  majesty  uear- 
hand,  I  have,  most  gracious  sovereign, 
faith  enough  for  a  miracle,  and  much 
more  for  a  grace,  that  your  majesty  will 
not  suft'er  your  poor  creature  to  be  ut- 
terly defaced,  nor  blot  the  name  quite 
out  of  yoiir  book,  upon  which  your  sa- 
cred hand  hath  been  so  oft  fur  the  giving 
him  new  ornaments  and  additions. 

Unto  this  degree  of  compassion,  I  hope 
God  (of  whose  mercy  towards  me,  both 
in  my  prosperity  and  adversity,  I  have 
liad  gi'eat  testimonies  and  pledges,  tho' 
mine  own  manifold  and  wretched  un-' 
thankfulness  might  have  averted  them) 
will  dispose  your  princely  heart,  already 
prepared  to  all  piety  you  sluiU  do  ffir 
me*.  And  as  all  commiserable  persons 
(especially  such  as  find  their  hearts  void 
of  all  malice)  are  apt  to  think  that  uU 
men  pity  them,  so  I  assure  myself  that 
the  lords  of  your  council,  who,  out  of 
their  wisdom  and  nobleness,  caimot  but 
be  sensible  of  hiunan  events,  will  in  this 
way  which  I  go  for  the  relief  of  my  es- 
tate, further  and  advance  your  majesty's 
goodness  towards  me;  for  there  is,  as  I 
conceive  a  kind  of  fraternity  between 
l^reat  men  that  are,  and  those  that  have 
keen,  being  but  the  several  tenses  of  one 

*  Votichsafe  to  express  towards  me. 


verb.  Nay,  I  do  farther  presume,  that 
both  houses  of  parliament  will  love  theif 
justice  the  better,  if  it  end  not  in  my 
rtiin  :  for  I  have  been  olien  told  by 
many  of  my  lords,  as  it  were  in  the  way 
of  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sentence, 
that  they  knew  they  left  mc  in  good 
hands.  And  your  majesty  knoweth  well 
1  have  been  all  iiiy  life  long  acceptable 
to  those  assemblies:  not  by  llattery,  but 
by  moderation,  and  by  honest  express- 
ing of  a  desire  to  have  all  things  go 
fairly  and  well. 

But  if  it  may  please  your  majesty  (for 
saints  I  shall  give  them  reverence,  but  no 
adoration  ;  my  address  is  to  your  majesty, 
the  fountain  of  goodness)  your  majesty 
shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  feel  that 
in  gift  which  I  shall  extremely  feel  iu 
help;  for  my  desires  are  moderate,  and 
my  courses  measured  to  a  life  orderly 
and  reserved,  hoping  still  to  doyour  ma- 
jesty honour  i.'>  my  way;  only  I  most 
hunjbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  give  me 
leave  to  conclude  with  these  words, 
which  necessity  speaketh  :  Help  me,  dear 
sovereign,  lord  and  master,  and  pity  so 
fur,  as  that  I,  that  have  borne  a  bag,  be 
not  now  in  nyy  age,  forced  in  etl'ect  ta 
bear  a  wallet;  nor  that  I,  that  desire  to 
live  to  study,  niiiy  not  be  driven  to  study 
to  live.  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon  of 
a  long  letter  after  a  long  siltmce.  God 
of  heavc^j  ever  bless,  preserve,  and  pros- 
per your  majesty.  Your  majesty's  poor 
ancient  servant  and  bedsman. 

LETTER   UV. 

Lord  Baltimore  to  Lord  Went  north,  after'' 
•wards  Earl  of  Strafford. 

My  Lord , 

WERE  not  my  occasions  such  as  ne- 
cessarily keep  mc  here  at  this  time, 
1  would  not  send  letters,  but  lly  to  you 
ni3'self  with  all  the  speed  1  could,  to  ex- 
press my  own  grief,  and  to  take  part  of 
yours,  which  I  know  is  exceedingly  great, 
for  the  loss  of  so  noble  a  lady,  so  vir- 
tuwis  and  so  loving  a  wife.  There  ar« 
few,  perhaps,  can  judge  of  it  better  than 
I,  who  have  been  u  long  time  myscU"  a 
man  of  sorrows*  But  all  tilings,  my 
lord,  in  this  world  pass  away  >s/a/tt/«OT  eyty 
wife,  children,  honour,  wealth,  friends,, 
and  what  else  is  dear  to  flesh  and  blood; 
they  arc   but  lent  ua  till  God   pleuse  to 
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call  for  them  back  again,  that  we  may 
not  esteem  any  thing  our  own,  or  set  our 
hearts  upon  any  thing,  but  him  alone, 
who  only  remains  for  ever.  1  bcs^'-ch 
his  almighty  goodness  to  grant,  that 
your  lorclshipmay,  for  his  sake,  bear  this 
great  cross  with  meekness  and  patience, 
whose  Ciiiy  sou  our  dear  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, bore  a  greater  for  you  ;  and  to 
consider  that  these  humiliations,  though 
they  be  very  bitter,  yet  are  they  sovereign 
medicines  ministered  unto  us  by  our  hea- 
venly physician  to  cure  the  sicknesses  of 
our  souls,  if  the  fault  be  not  ours.  Good 
my  lord,  bear  with  this  excess  of  zeal 
in  a  friend  whose  great  affection  to  you 
transports  him  to  dwell  longer  upon  this 
melancholy  theme  that  is  needful  to 
your  lordship,  whose  own  wisdom,  as- 
sisted with  God's  grace,  I  hope,  suggests 
unto  you  these  and  better  resolutions 
than  I  can  offer  unto  your  remembrance. 
All  I  have  to  say  more  is  but  this,  that  I 
humbly  and  heartily  pray  for  you  to  dis- 
pose of  yourself  and  your  atlairs  (the 
rites  being  done  to  the  noble  creature) 
as  to  be  able  to  remove,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently you  may,  from  those  parts, 
where  so  many  things  represent  them- 
selves unto  you,  as  to  make  your  wound 
bleed  afresh ;  and  let  us  have  you  here, 
where  the  gracious  welcome  of  your 
master,  the  conversation  of  your  friends, 
and  variety  of  businesses,  may  divert  your 
thoughts  the  sooner  from  sad  objects ;  the 
continuance  whereof  will  but  endanger 
your  health,  on  which  depends  the  wel- 
fare of  your  children,  the  comfort  of  your 
friends,  and  many  other  good  things,  for 
which  I  hope  God  will  reserve  you,  to 
whose  divine  favour  1  humbly  recommend 
you,  and  remain  ever  your  lordship's 
most  affectionate  and  faitliful  servant. 
From  my  lodging  in  Lincolus- 
Inn»  Fields,"  Oct,  11,  1631. 

LE  T  T  E  R    LV. 

Lord  Wentxcorth,Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
to  the  Earl  of  Portland  f  Lord  Treasurer 
to  Charles  /. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
INCE  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  his 
majesty,  calumny  and  misreport  have 
been  my  portions,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  were  passed  over  in  silence  and  dis- 
dain ;  but  when  they  dare  attempt  your 
lordship  to  my  prejudice,  then  I  confess 
,fey  touch  very  nearly,  considering  that 
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if  I  commit  any  wilful  crime  here,  where 
I  have  received,  and  to  whom  I  profess 
so  much,  I  must  even  acknowledge  my- 
self incapable  any  longer  of  trust  or 
friendship  amongst  men. 

Pardon  me,  therefore,  I  beseech  your 
lordship,  if  1  be  as  far  from  digesting 
this  wrong,  as  I  shall  be  ever  found  inno- 
cent from  this  guilt. 

I  understand  some  shameless  person  or 
other  hath  insinuated  with  your  lordship 
as  if  I  went  about  to  be  treasurer,  and 
lays  for  a  ground  of  that  opinion  my  for- 
wardness in  his  majesty's  service.  This 
I  have  cursorily  and  slightly  in  a  letter 
from  my  cousin  Wandesford  ;  but  with 
me  it  imprints,  sinks,  strikes  deeper  than 
to  pass  along  so  easily  from  me.  Lord  ! 
with  what  shadows  v.ould  they  have 
overcast  my  negligence,  with  whfit  dark- 
ness have  benighted  the  least  commissimi, 
that  can  fetch  this  conclusion  out  of 
those  premises  ? 

I  will  not  deny,  it  is  a  full  truth  in- 
deed, that  there  inhabits  with  me  an  in- 
finite zeal  and  vigilance  to  serve  my 
master,  the  most  accepted  way  I  can  de- 
vise; nor  shall  any  private  ease  or  profit 
cool  or  lessen  it,  or  any  endeavour  from 
abroad  make  me  understand  it  as  a  fault 
to  do  so  :  yet,  my  lord,  I  do  not  greedily 
serve  to  repair  a  broken  fortune,  much 
less  out  of  any  ambitious  desires,  which 
(if  any  ever  in  me)  were  long  agone  lard 
to  rest  upon  my  receiving  this  place  from 
his  majtisty,  through  tlie  means  of  my 
friends,  I  confess  (being  then  altogether 
a  stranger  to  the  king  in  service  and  per- 
son), and  of  them  your  lordship  the  very 
principal. 

No,  no,  my  lord,  they  are  those  sove- 
reign and  great  duties  1  owe  his  majesty 
and  your  lordship,  which  thus  prirvoke 
me  beyond  my  own  nature,  rather  to 
leave  those  cooler  shades,  wherein  I 
took  choicest  pleasure,  and  thus  put 
myself  with  you  into  the  heat  of  the  day, 
than  poorly  and  meardy  to  start  aside 
from  my  obligations,  convinced  in  my- 
self of  the  most  vvretclied  ingratitude  in 
the  whole  world. 

God  knows  how  little  delight  I  take  in 
the  outwards  of  this  life,  how  infinitely 
ill  satisfied  1  am  with  myself,  to  find 
daily  those  calm  and  quiet  retirements, 
wherein  to  contemplate  some  things  more 
divine  and  sacred  than  this  world  can 
afford  us,  at  every  moment  interrupted 
through  the  importunity  of  the  affairs  \ 
M  2  havf 
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liave  already.     To   heaven  and    eartl)  I     iiess,  your  Lordslup's  ever  most  faithful 
protest  it,  it  grieves  my  vi'ry  st)ul,  and     friend,  and  most  humble  servant. 


York,  this  21bt  of  October  l6"32. 
LETTER     LVI. 

Lord  Jrcnfuurt/i  to  Sir  iVilliayn  Saiillc. 

i\Iy  dear  Ne})he\v, 

T  shall  1)0  much  contentment  unto  me 
when  the  power  or  means  1  have  may 
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that  is  nothini;  but  love  (if  I  may  be 
iulmittcd  u  word  of  so  near  a  distance, 
and  of  so  little  u  courtship)  lo  the  per- 
sons of  his  majesty  and  yourself,  that 
could  make  me  take  up  this  yoke  and 
follow  ;  no  other  atlcction  or  passii  u 
could  cftect  it. 

So,  my  lord,  once  for  all,  let  me  find 

belief  with  you;    if  I  obtain  it  not  from  communicate   any  thing  which  may  be 

you  with  the  greatest  sereneness  possible  of  acceptation  with  you  :  and  now  that 

(pardon  me  for  saying  so),  you  do  that  it  hath  pleased  God    to  take  from  you 

friendship  and  conlidcnce,  which  ought  your  mother,  I  hold  myself  moii;  bound 

to  pass  between  men  of  honour,  inhnitc  to  preserve  a  care  fer  you,  being  sorry 

vrong,  and  render  yourself  the  most  in-  that  my  remoteness  renders  me  of   less 

excusable  man  towards  me  that  lives.  use  unto  you  now  upon  your  entrance 

Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  into   the    world,  than   perchance  other- 

TTie,  if  1   do  not  abhor  the   intolerable  wise  I  might  have  been, 
anxiety  I  well  understand   to  wait   insc-  It  is  true,  that  it  is  not  my  custom  to 

parahly  upon  that  sialf,  if  i  should  not  piu  myself  into  counsels  uncalle<l,  and 

Take  a  ser[>cnt  as   soon  into  my  bosom,  having  been  a  minister  in  the  troublesome 

and,  if  1  (jnce  find  so  mi:an  a  thought  of  seitlcinent  of  your  estate,  methought  it. 

me  can  enter  into  your  heart,  as  that  to  nught  have  stood  well  enough   with  ci- 

compass  whaiever  I  could  take  most  de-  vility  and  discretion  to  have  let  me  been 

light  in,  I  should  go  about  bcguilefully  acquainted  with  the  course  of  your  new 

tosupplantany  ordinary  man  (how  much  conveyaiicf  s,  when  you  and  I  were  both 

more  then  impotently  to  catch  at  such  a  at  London  last ;  beingso  made  a  stranger 

slalf  and  from  my  lord  treasurer),  if  I  to  that  end,  the  effecting  and  accomplish- 

leave  not  the  court  instantl)',  betake  my-  ing  v.  hereof  I    had  so  painfully  cndea- 

self  to  my  private  fortune,  reposedly  seek  voured  for  so  nuuiy  years  together.— 

my    contentment  and   quiet  within  my  Surely  rieither  1  nor  mine  should  hav^ 

own  doors,  and  follow  the  dictamen  of  been  a  penny  better  by  it;  for  I  mu 

my  own  reason    and    conscience,  more  tell  you,  for  all  the  service  I  have  done 

according  to  nature  and  liberty,  thanin  you   and  your   house,  I   never  had  the 

those  gyves  which  now  j)inch  and  hang  worth  of  a  groat  forth  of  your  purse,  or 

upon  me.  the  purse  of  your  mother,  and,  whicli 

Thus  you  see  how  easily  you  may  be  is  more,  never  will ;  for  1  trust,  by  God 

rid  of  me  when  you  list,  and  in   good  blessing,  to  leave  my  child  an  estate  ah: 

faith  with  a  thousand  thanks ;    yet   be  to  maintain  him  as  a  gentleman,  witL- 

pleased  not  to  judge,  this  proceeds  out  of  out  being  burlhcnsome  to  any. 
any  wayward  weary  humour  in  ine  nei-  And  iiuleed,  if  I  did  not  conceive  th: 

ther;  for  my  endeavours  are  as  vigorous  neglect  was  rather  the  good-will  (.; 
and  as  cheerful  to  serve  the  crown  and     Cookson    than   auy  formal   direction  of 

vou,  as  ever  they  were,  nor  shall  you  your  own,  1  should  icsolve  lo  perform 
over  tind  them  to  faint  or  fiaskuer.     lam     my   own  duty  towards  the  nearness  of 
none  of  those  sofl-tempi-rcd  spirits;    but     that  blood  which  runs  in  our  veins,  witl. 
I  cannot  endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer     out  ever  desiring  to  intermeddle  at  ali : 
my  purer  and  moreintire  affections  to  be     yuur  counsels  for  the  gosernnunt  of  you: 
soiled,  or  in  the  least  degree  prejudiced,     self  and  fortune  ;   but  indeed  your  ye.i. 
Avith  the  loathsome  and  odious  attributes     shew  me,  you  were  all  iliscrelion  to  be 
of  covetousness  and  ambitious  falsehood,     merely   passive  in   that  action,  and    no 
Do    me    but    right    in    this,   judge  my     doubt   having  my  Lord  Keeper's  lidvice 
■watches   to   issue   (as  in   faith  they  do)     therein,  all  is  well  and  orderly  disposed 
from   those  clearer  cisterns      1  lay  my     and  executed. 

hand  under  your  foot,  I  despise  danger,  I  Admit  me  then,  in  consideration  and 
laugh  at  labour.  Cuiumand  me  ni  all  remembrance  of  your  noble  father,  and 
4iif?.culiies. mull  confidcnc',  ihallrcadi-     that  1  may  say  to  my  own  heart  I  have 
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not  bctrayoil  tlic  trust  he  was  pleased  to 
repose  in  me,  to  diliver  you  my  opinion, 
how  you  are  futurely  to  dispose  yourself 
and  fortune;  vvliirh,  as  it  shall  come 
from  me  with  all  the  candour  in  the 
Avorld,  so  dotli  it  also  with  all  the  indif- 
ferency  possible  ;  desiring  God  Alniiglity 
that  you  may  not  follow  one  word  of 
advice  of  mine,  where  there  is  a  hotter 
for  you  to  govern  yourself  after. 

Being  then  upon  that  period  of  life, 
that  as  you  set  forth  now  at  first,  you  will 
in  all  likelihood  continue  so  to  the  end, 
bo  it  you  take  the  paths  of  virtue  or  the 
contrary,  you  cannot  consider  yourself 
and  advise  and  debate  your  actions  with 
your  friejuls  too  much  ;  and  till  such  time 
as  experience  hath  ripened  your  judg- 
ment, it  shall  be  great  wisdom  and  ad- 
vantage to  distrust  yourself,  and  to  for- 
tify your  youth  by  the  counsel  of  your 
more  aged  friends,  before  you  undertake 
any  thing  of  consequence.  It  was  the 
course  that  I  govcrnedmyself  byaftcr  my 
father's  death,  with  great  advantage  to 
myself  and  affairs:  and  yet  my  breeding 
abroad  hath  shewn  me  more  of  the  world 
than  yours  hath  dqne,  ajjd  I  had  natural 
reason  like  other  men,  only  I  confess  I 
did  in  all  things  distrust  myself;  wherein 
you  shall  do,  as  I  said,  extremely  well  if 
ytfu  do  so  too. 

I  conceive  you  should  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  going  to  Londoi)  these  four 
or  five  years ;  live  in  your  own  house; 
order  and  understand  yoyr  own  estate  ; 
inform  and  cmi)loy  yourself  in  tlie  affairs 
of  the  country;  carry  yourself  respec- 
tively and  kindly  towards  your  neigh- 
bours: desire  the  company  of  such  as 
are  well  governed  and  discreet  amongst 
them,  and  make  them  as  much  as  you 
can  your  friends;  in  country  business 
keeping  yourself  from  all  faction ;  and  at 
the  iirst  be  not  too  positive,  or  take  too 
much  upon  you,  till  yi)U  fully  understand 
ti\e,  course  of  proceedings ;  for,  have  but 
a  little  patience,  and  the  command  and 
government  of  that  part  of  the  country 
will  infallibly  fall  into  your  hands,  with 
honour  to  yourself,  and  contentment  to 
others  ;  whereiis  if  you  catch  at  it  too 
soon,  it  will  be  but  a  means  to  publish 
your  want  of  understanding  and  modesty, 
and  that  you  shall  grow  cheap  a;id  in 
contempt  before  them  that  shall  see  you 
undertake  that,  where  you  are  not  able 
to  guide  yourself  in  your  own  wiiy. 

Be  iure  to  moderate  your  expence,  so 


as  it  may  be  without  foolish  waste  or 
mean  savings;  take  your  own  accompts 
and  betimes  inure  yourself  to  examine 
how  your  (*late  prospers,  where  it  sutlers, 
or  wiiere  it  is  to  be  improved  ;  otherwise 
there  will  such  an  easiness  and  neglect 
gather  upon  you,  as  it  may  be  you  will 
never  patiently  endure  the  labour  of  it 
whilst  you  live :  and  so  as  much  as  in 
you  lies,  cast  from  you  that  which, 
tends  most  to  the  preservation  of  your 
fortune  of  any  other  thing;  for  I  am 
persuaded  few  men  that  understood  their 
expence  ever  wasted  ;  and  few  that  do 
not  ever  well  governed  their  estate. 

Considering  that  your  houses,  in  my 
judgment,  are  not  suitable  to  your  qua- 
lity, nor  yet  your  place  and  furniture,  I 
conceive  yoqr  expence  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  t\vo  thirds  of  your  estate,  the 
rest  saved  to  the  accommodating  of  you 
in  that  kind  :  those  things  provided,  you 
may,  if  you  see  cause,  enlarge  yourself 
the  more. 

In  these  and  all  things  else,  you  shall 
do  passing  well  to  consult  Mr.  Green- 
wood, who  hath  seeji  much,  is  very  well 
able  to  judge,  and  certainly  most  faith- 
ful to  you.  If  you  use  him  not  most 
respectfully,  you  deal  extreme  ungratetul 
>vith  him,  and  ill  for  yourself,  lie  was 
the  man  your  father  loved  and  trusted 
above  all  men,  and  did  as  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  him,  as  ever 
in  my  time  I  knew  any  man  do  for  his 
dead  friend;  taking  excessive  pains  in 
settling  your  estate  with  all  possible 
cheerfulness,  without  charge  to  you  at 
all :  his  advice  will  bo  always  upright, 
and  you  may  safely  pour  your  secrets 
into  him,  which  by  that  time  you  have 
conv<'rsed  a  little  more  abroad  in  the 
world,  you  will  find  to  be  the  greatest 
and  noblest  treas^ire  this  world  can 
make  any  mqri  owner  of ;  and  1  protest 
to  God,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  wonld 
think  him  the  greatest  and  best  riches  1 
did  or  could  possess. 

In  a^iy  case,  think  not  of  putting  your- 
self into  court  before  you  be  thirty  years 
of  age  at  least;  till  your  judgment  be  so 
awakened  as  that  you  may  be  able  to 
discover  and  put  aside  such  trains  as  will 
always  infallibly  be  there  laid  for  men  of 
great  fortunes  by  a  company  of  ilesh- 
fiies,  thqt  ever  buz  up  and  down  the  pa- 
laces of  princes  :  and  this,  let  me  tell  you, 
I  have  seen  many  men  of  great  e;.tutes 
como  young  thither  and  spend  all,  bi  t 
M  y  did 
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did  I  never  see  a  good  estate  prosper 
amongst  them  that  put  itself  forward  be- 
fore the  master  had  an  experience  and 
knowledge  how  to  husband  and  keep  it: 
I  having  observed  that  the  errors  of 
young  gallants  in  that  kind  ever  proved 
fatal  and  irremcdiUss,  be  their  Avits  or 
providence  never  so  great  in  playing 
their  aflcr-garacs,  one  only  excepted ; 
and  how  it  may  yet  prove  with  him,  God 
knows. 

For  your  servants,  neither  use  them  so 
familiarly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at 
their  hands,  nor  so  disdainfully  as  to  pur- 
chase yourselt  their  ill-will;  but  carry  it 
in  an  equal  temper  towards  them,  both 
in  punishments  and  rewards.  For  Cook- 
son,  I  hold  him  a  churlish  proud-natured 
companion,  but  withal  honest,  and  I  am 
persuaded  will  be  a  good  servant;  if  you 
keep  him  from  drink,  '  much  better. 
Howbeit,  you  shall  do  well  to  take  his 
accompts  orderly  and  weekly,  taking  to 
you  Mr.  Greenwood  to  help  you  till  you 
have  gained  the  skill  yourself. 

You  are  left  as  weak  in  friends  as  any 
gentleman  ever  I  knew  of  your  quality  ; 
but  how  much  more  careful  ought  you 
then  to  be  to  oblige  men  by  your  respec- 
tive courteous  usage  tpwards  them,  and 
provident  circumspection  towards  your- 
self ?  You  are,  as  I  have  observed,  rash 
and  hasty,  apt  to  fall  to  censure  others, 
and  exf'icise  your  wit  upon  them:  take 
heed  of  it,  it  is  a  quality  of  great  offence 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man's 
self:  and  that  jeering,  jesting  demeanour 
is  not  to  be  used  but  where  a  man  hath 
great  interest  in  the  person,  and  knows 
himself  to  be  understood  to  love  and 
respect  him  truly  ;  with  such  a  one,  if 
the  man  be  sad  and  wise  to  take  and  re- 
turn it  the  right  way,  a  man  may  be 
sonictimes  bold,  but  otherwise  never. 

Let  no  company  or  respect  ever  draw 
you  to  excess  in  drink,  for  be  you  well 
assured  that  if  that  ever  possess  you,  you 
are  instantly  drijnk  to  all  honour  and  em- 
ployment in  the  state  ;  drunk  to  all  the 
respects  your  friends  will  otherwise  pay 
you,  and  shall  by  unequal  staggering 
paces  go  to  your  grave  with  confusion  of 
face,  as  well  in  them  that  love  you,  as 
in  yourself;  and  therefore  aI)hor  all  com- 
pany that  might  entice  you  that  way. 

Spend  not  too  much  time,  nor  veiuurc 
too  much  money  at  gaming;  it  is  a  great 
vanity  that  possosseth  some  men,  and  in 
«)ost  is  occasioned  by  a  greedy  mipd  of 


winning,  which  is  a  pursuit  not  becom- 
ing a  generous  noble  heart,  which  will 
not  brook  such  starving  cpnsideration^ 
as  those. 

In  a  word,  guide  yourself  in  all  things 
in  the  paths  of  goodness  and  virtue,  and 
so  perse\ere  therein,  that  you  may  thence 
take  out  those  rules,  which  being  learnt, 
may  (when  it  comes  to  your  turn)  as 
well  grace  and  enable  you  to  lead  and 
govern  others,  as  (whilst  you  are  learn- 
ing of  them)  it  wiU  become  you  to  fol- 
low and  obey  others  ;  and  thus  shall 
you  possess  your  youth  in  modesty,  and 
your  elder  years  in  wisdom. 

God  Almighty  prosper  and  bless  you, 
in  your  person,  in  your  lady,  in  your 
children,  and  in  your  estate,  wherein  no 
friend  you  have  shall  take  more  content- 
ment than  your  most  affectionate  uncle 
and  most  faithful  friend. 
Dublin  Castle,  this  S^th  of  December, 
1633. 

LETTER    LVIL 
Lard  Wcntivorth  to  Archbishop  Laud, 

]\Iay  it  please  your  Grace, 
JAM  gotten  hitherto  a  poor  house,  I 
-■-  have,  having  been  this  last  week  almost 
feasted  to  death  at  York.  In  truth,  for 
any  thing  I  can  find,  they  were  not  ill 
pleased  to  see  me.  Sure  1  am,  it  much 
contented  me  to  be  amongst  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, which  I  would  not  leave  for 
any  other  aflection  I  have,  but  to  that 
which  I  both  profess  and  owe  to  the  per- 
son of  his  sacred  Majesty.  Lord  !  with 
with  what  quietness  in  myself  could  I  live 
in  comparison  of  that  noise  and  labour  I 
met  with  elsewhere ;  and  I  protest  put 
up  more  crowns  in  my  purse  at  the  year's 
end  too.  But  we'll  let  that  pass.  For  I 
am  not  like  to  enjoy  that  blessed  condii 
tinn  upon  earth.  And  therefore  my  reso- 
lution is  set,  to  endure  and  struggle  with 
it  so  long  asthiscra/y  body  will  bear  it ; 
and  finally  drop  into  the  silent  grave, 
where  both  all  these  (which  I  now  could, 
as  1  think,  innocently  delight  myself  in) 
and  myself  are  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  fare 
them  well.  1  persuade  myself  c.iw/y/r/JiVo 
I  am  able  to  lay  them  down  very  quietly, 
and  yet  leave  behind  me,  as  a  truth  not 
to  be  forgotten,  "a  perfect  and  full  re- 
membrance of  my  being  your  Grace's 
most  humbly  to  be  commanded. 
Gawthorp,  the  17th  of  Aug.  \QoG» 
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LETTER    LVai. 

Charles  I,  to  Lord  JVtntworth. 

Wentworth, 
nERTAiNLY    I  should   be   piuch   to 
blame  not  to  adjnit  so  good  a  servant 
as  you  are  to  speak  with  me,  since  1  deny 
it  to  none  that  there  ig  not  a  just  excep- 
tion agqinst;  yet  I  must  freely  tell  you, 
that  'fiie  cause  of  this  desire  of  yours,  if 
it  be  known,  will  rather  hearten  than 
discourage  your  enemies  ;  for,  if  they  can 
once  find  that  you  apprehend  the  dark 
setting  of  a  storm,  when  I  jsay  no,  they 
will  make  you  leave  to  carp  for  any  thing 
in  a  shortwhile  but  for  your  fears.  And, 
believe  it,  the  marks  of  my  favours  thajt 
stop  malicious  tongues  are  neither  placeg 
nor  titles,  but  the  litle  welcome  I  give  to 
accusers,  and  the  willing  ear   1  give  to 
my  servants  ;   this  is,  not  lo  disparage 
those  favours  (for  eijvy  flies  most  at  the 
fairest  mark),  but  to  shew  their  use;  to 
v-it,  not  to  quell  envy,  but  to  reward  ser- 
vice; it  being  truly  so,  when  the  master 
without   the  servant's  jrpportunity  does 
it  ;  otherwise  men  judge  it  more  to  pro- 
ceed  from  the  sonant's  wit,  than   the 
master's  favour.    I  will  end  with  a  rule, 
that  may  serve  for  a  statesman,  a  cour- 
tier, or  a  lover:  never  make  a  defence  or 
apology  before  you  be  accused.   And  so 
1  rest  your  assured  friend. 
Lindhurst,  Jd  Sept.    l6"36'. 

for   my    Lord    Marslial,   as  you  have 
arme.d  me,  so  1  warrant  you. 

LETTER    LIX, 

Charlc;i  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Strvijford. 

Strafford, 
nm  E  misfortimc  that  js  fallen  upon 
■*-  you  by  the  strangp  mistaking  and 
conjvmcturc  of  these  times  being  guch, 
that  1  must  lay  by  the  tfjouijht  of  employ- 
ing you  hereafter  in  my  artairs  ;  yet  I 
cannot  satisfy  myself  in  honour  or  con- 
science, without  assuringyou  (now  in  the 
midst  of  yoijr  troubles)  that,  upon  the 
word  of  a  King,  you  shall  not  sufier  in 
life,  honour,  or  turtune.  This  is  but 
justice,  and  therefore  a  very  mean  reward 
from  a  master  to  so  faitliful  and  able  a 
servant  as  you  have  shewed  yourself  to 
te ;  yet  it  is  as  much  as  1  conceive  the 
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present  times  will  permit,  though  none 
shall  hinder  ine  from  being  youy  con- 
stant taithful  friend. 
'  Whitehall,  April  23,  l641. 


LETTER    LX. 

Earl  of  Strafford  to  his  Son, 

Mv  dearest  Will, 
rpHESE  are  the  last  lines  that  you  are  to 
L  receive  from  a  father  that  tejiderly 
loyes  you.  I  wish  there  werti  a  greater 
leisure  to  impartmymind  unto  you  ;  but 
our  merciful  God  will  supply  all  things 
by  his  grace,  and  guide  and  protect  you 
in  all  3  our  ways  :  to  whose  infinite  good- 
ness 1  bt-queath  you  ;  and  therefore  be 
not  discouraged,  but  serve  him,  and  trust 
in  him,  and  he  will  preserve  and  pros- 
per you  in  all  things. 

Be  sure  you  giv^e  all  respect  to  my 
wife,  that  hath  ever  had  a  great  love 
unto  you,  and  therefore  will  be  well  be- 
coming you.  JiJ^evcr  be  wanting  in  your 
love  and  care  to  your  sisters,  but  let  them 
ever  be  most  dear  unto  you ;  for  this  will 
give  others  cause  to  esteem  and  rpspept 
you  for  it,  and  is  a  duty  that  you  owe 
them  in  the  mepiory  of  your  excellent 
mothej  and  my*elf  ;  therefore  your  care 
and  :iftpction  to  them  must  be  the  very 
same  that  you  are  to  have  of  yonjrsplf ; 
and  the  like  regard  must  you  have  to 
your  youngest  sifter;  for  indeed  you 
owe  it  to  her  also,  both  for  her  father 
and  inothef's  sjlkb. 

Sweet  Will,  be  careful  tq  take  the  ad- 
vice of  those  friends  which  are  by  me  de- 
sired to  advise  you  for  your  edijcaUon. 
beiya  God  diligently  morning  and  cven- 
it»g,  and  recommend  yourscdfynto  him, 
and  ha\e  him  before  your  eyes  in  all 
vour  ways.  With  patience  hear  the  in- 
structions of  those  friends  I  leave  with 
you, and  diligently  follow  their  (?t>unsel; 
for,  till  you  come  by  time  \o  hjivc  ex- 
p<?rience  in  the  world,  it  will  be  farraore 
safe  tc»  trust  to  their  judgments  than  youf 
own. 

Lose  not  the  time  of  your  youth,  but 
gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge which  may  he  of  usi;  V«  yourself, 
and  comfort  to  your  friends,  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  And  that  thjs  may  be  the 
better  efi'ected,  attend  thereunto  with  pa- 
tience, and  be  sure  to  correct  and  refrain 
yourself  fn)m  anger.  Sutler  npt  sorrow 
M  4  to 
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to  cast  yoxi  down,  but  with  cheerfulness 
and  good  courage  p.o  on  the  race  you 
have  to  run  in  all  sobriety  aiui  truth.  Be 
sure  with  an  hallowed  care  to  have  re- 
spect to  all  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  give  not  yourself  to  negloct  them  in 
the  least  things,  lest  b}'  degrees  you  come 
to  forget  them  in  the  greatest  ;  for  the 
heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all 
things._  And  in  all  your  duties  and  de- 
votions towards  God,  rather  perform 
them  joyfully  than  pensively  ,  for  God 
loves  a  cheerful  giver.  For  your  reli- 
gion, lot  it  be  directed  according  to 
that  which  shall  be  taught  by  those 
which  are  in  God's  church  the  proper 
teachers  therefore,  rather  than  that  you 
ever  cither  fancy  one  to  yourself,  or  be 
led  by  men  that  are  singular  in  their  own 
opinions,  and  delight  to  go  ways  of  their 
own  fmding  out ;  for  you  will  certainly 
find  soberness  and  truth  in  the  one,  and 
muchunsteadincssandvanityin  the  other. 

The  king  I  trust  will  deal  graciously 
with  you,  restore  you  those  honours  and 
that  fortune  which  a  distempered  time 
hath  deprived  you  of,  together  with  the 
life  of  your  father:  which  I  rather  ad- 
vise might  be  by  a  new  gift  and  creation 
from  himself,  than  by  any  other  means, 
to  the  end  you  may  pay  the  thanks  to 
him  without  having  obligation  to  any 
other. 

Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  as  you  can 
to  inquire  after  those  that  have  been  sharp 
in  their  judgments  towards  iije,  and  I 
charge  you  never  to  sufler  thought  of  re- 
venge to  enter  your  heart,  but  be  careful 
to  be  informed  who  were  my  friends  in 
this  prosecution,  and  to  them  apply  your- 
self to  make  them  your  friends  also;  and 
on  such  you  may  rely,  and  bestow  much 
of  your  conversation  amongst  them. 

And  God  Almighty  of  his  infinite 
goodness  bless  you  and  your  children's 
children';  and  his  same  goodness  bless 
your  sisters  in  like  manner,  perfect  you 
m  every  good  work,  and  give  you  right 
understandings  in  all  thmgs.  Amen. 
Your  most  loving  father. 

Tower,  this  11th  of  May,    l6il. 

You  must  not  fail  to  behave  yourself 
towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your  grandmo- 
ther, with  all  duty  and  observance ;  for 
most  tenderly  doth  she  love  you,  and 
hath  been  .passing  kind  unto  me:  God 
reward  lu-r.charity  for  it.  And  both  in 
this  and   all  the  rest,  the  same   tliat  J 


counsel  you,  the  same  do  I  direct  also 
to  your  sisters,  that  so  the  same  may  be 
observed  by  you  all.  And  once  more 
do  I,  from  my  very  soul,  beseech  our 
gracious  God  to  bless  and  govern  you  in 
all,  to  the  saving  you  in  the  day  of  his 
visitation,  and  join  us  again  in  the  com- 
munion of  his  blessed  saints,  where  is 
fullness  of  joy  and  bliss  for  evermore. 
Amen,  Amen. 

LETTER    LXL 

James  Earl  of  Derby,  to  Commissary  Gc' 
neral  Into)},  in  ansxcer  to  the  summons 
sent  the  Earl  to  deliver  up  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Sir, 
T   HAVE  received   your  letter  with  in- 

dignation,  and  with  scorn  return  you 
this  answer:  That  I  cannot  but  wonder 
whence  you  should  gather  any  hopes  that 
I  should  prove,  like  you,  treacherous  to 
my  sovereign ;  since  you  cannot  be  ig- 
norant of  the  manifest  candour  of  my 
former  actings  in  his  late  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, from  which  principles  of  loyalty  I 
am  no  whit  departed.  I  scorn  your 
proffer;  I  disdain  your  favour ;  I  abhor 
your  reason ;  and  am  so  far  from  deli- 
vering up  this  island  to  your  advantage, 
that  I  shall  keep  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  and,  I  hope,  to  your  destruction. 
Take  this  for  your  final  answer,  and  for- 
bear any  further  solicitations;  for  if  you 
trouble  me  with  any  more  messages  of 
this  nature,  I  will  burn  your  paper,  and 
hang  up  your  messenger.  This  is  the 
immutable  resolution,  and  shall  be  the 
undoubted  practice  of  him  who  accounts 
it  his  chiefest  glory  to  be  his  Majesty's 
most  loyal  obedient  subject. 

From  Castle-Town,  this    12th  July, 
l6'49. 

LETTER    LXn. 

Charles  II.  to  the  Duhc  of  York. 

Dear  lirother, 

IHAVE  received  yours  without  a  date 
in  which  you  mention  that  Mr,  Mon- 
tague has  endeavoured  to  pervert  you  in 
your  religion.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you 
remember  very  well  the  commands  I  left 
vith  you  at  my  going  away  concerning 
that  point,  and  am  confident  you  will  ob- 
serve them.  Yet  the  letters  that  come 
from   Paris  say,   that  it  is  the    Queen's 
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purpose  to  do  all  she  can  to  change  your 
religion,  which,  if  you  hearken  to  her, 
or  any  body  else  in  that  matter,  you 
jviust  never  think  to  see  England  or  me 
again  ;  and  whatsoever  mischief  shall  fall 
on  me  or  my  affairs  from  Jhis  time,  I 
must  lay  all  upon  you  as  being  the  only 
cause  of  it.  Therefore  consider  well 
what  it  is,  not  only  to  be  the  cause  of 
ruining  a  brother  that  loves  you  so  well, 
but  also  of  your  king  and  country.  Do 
not  let  them  persuade  you  either  by  force 
or  fair  promises;  for  the  first  they  nei- 
ther dare  nor  will  use;  and  for  the  se- 
cond, as  soon  as  they  have  perverted  you, 
they  will  have  their  end,  and  will  care  no 
more  for  you. 

I  am  also  informed,  that  there  js  a 
purport  to  put  you  in  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege, which  I  command  you  upon  the 
same  grounds  never  to  consent  unto. 
And  whensoever  any  body  shall  go  to  dis- 
pute with  you  in  religion,  do  not  an- 
swer them  at  all ;  for  though  you  have 
the  reason  on  your  side,  yet  they  being 
prepared  will  have  the  advantage  of  any 
body  that  is  not  upon  the  same  security 
that  they  are.  If  yoti  do  not  consider 
what  I  say  to  you,  remember  the  last 
words  of  your' dead  father,  which  were, 
to  be  constant  to  your  religion,  and 
never  to  be  shaken  in  it;  which  if  you  do 
not  observe,  this  shall  be  the  last  time 
you  will  ever  hear  from,  dear  brother, 
your  most  aft'ectionate  brother, 

Cologne,  Nov.  10,  1654-. 

LETTER  LXIIL 

Olive?-  Cromwell  to  his  Son  H.  Cromxcell, 

Son, 
"j  HAVE  seen  your  letter  written  unto 
-■-  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe,  and  do  find 
thereby  that  you  are  very  apprehensive 
of  the  carriage  of  some  persons  with  you 
towards  yourself  and  the  public  affairs. 
]  do  believe  there  may  be  some  j)articular 
persons  who  are  not  very  well  pleased 
with  the  present  condition  of  things,  and 
may  be  apt  to  shew  their  discojitenl  as 
they  have  opportunity;  but  tlm  siiould 
not  make  too  great  impressions  on  you. 
Tij;]c  and  patience  may  work  them  to  a 
b^'tter  frame  of  spirit,  and  bring  them  to 
see  that  which  for  the  present  seems  to 
be  hid  from  them :  especially  if  they  shall 
see  your  moderation  and  love  towards 
them,  whilst  they  are  found  in  other  ways 


towards  you :  which  I  earnestly  desire 
you  to  study  and  endeavour  all  that  lies 
in  you,  whereof  both  you  and  I  too  shall 
have  the  comfort,  whatsoever  the  issue 
and  event  thereof  be. 

For  what  you  write  of  more  help,  I 
have  long  endeavoured  it,  and  shall  not 
be  wanting  to  send  you  some  further  ad- 
dition to  the  council  as  soon  as  men  can 
be  found  out  who  are  fit  for  that  trust.  I 
am  also  thinking  of  sending  over  to  you 
a  fit  person,  who  may  command  the 
noith  of  Ireland,  which  I  belie\e  stands 
in  great  need  of  one,  and  am  of  your  opi- 
nion, that  Trevor  and  Colonel  iNIcrvin 
are  very  dangerous  persons,  and  may  be 
made  the  heads  of  a  new  rebellion  ;  and 
therefore  I  would  have  you  move  the 
council,  that  they  be  secured  in  some  very 
safe  place,  and  the  farther  out  of  their 
own  countries  the  better.  I  commend 
you  to  the  Lord,  and  rest  your  affec- 
tionate  father. 

21  Nov.  16'55. 

LETTER   LXIV. 

Ladi;  Mary  Crojuivell  to  Henry  CrovmelU 

Dear  Brother, 
■VTouR  kind  letters  do  so  much  engage 
*•  my  heart  towards  you,  that  \  can 
never  tell  how  to  express  in  writing  the 
true  affection  and  value  I  have  of  you, 
who  truly  I  think  none  that  knows  you 
but  you  may  justly  claim  it  from.  I  must 
confess  myself  in  a  great  fault  in  the 
omitting  of  writing  to  you  and  your  dear 
wife  so  long  a  time;  but  I  suppose  you 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  reason,  which 
truly  has  been  the  only  cause,  whjch  is 
this  business  of  my  sister  Frances  and  Mr. 
Rich.  Truly  I  can  truly  say  it,  for  these 
three  months  I  think  our  family,  and  my- 
self in  particular,  have  been  in  the  greatest 
confusion  and  trouble  as  ever  poor  iamily 
can  be  in  :  the  Lord  tell  us  his  *  *  *  *  in 
it,  and  settle  us,  and  m^ke  us  what  he 
would  have  lis  to  be.  1  suppose  you 
heard  of  the  breaking  off  the  business, 
and  according  to  your  desire  in  your  last 
letter,  as  well  as  1  can,  I  shall  i'.ive  you 
a  full  account  of  it,  which  is  this:  After 
a  quarter  of  a  year's  admissions,  my  fa- 
ther and  my  Lord  Warwick  b''gan  to 
treat  about  the  estate,  and  it  seems  my 
lord  did  not  offer  that  that  my  father  ex- 
pected. I  need  not  name  particulars,  for 
I  suppose  you  may  have  had  it  from  bet- 
ter hands;  but  if  I  may  say  the  truth,  I 
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think  it  was  not  so  much  estate  as  some 
private  reiisons,  that  my  father  discovered 
to  none  but  my  sister  Frances,  and  his  own 
family,  which  was  a  dislike  to  the  young 
person,  which  he  had  from  sotne  reports 
of  his  being  a  vicious  jnan,  given  to  play 
and  such  like  things;  which  office  was 
done  by  some  that  had  a  mind  to  break 
off  the. match.     My  sister,  heaa-ing  these 
things,  was  resolved  jLo  know  the  truth 
of  it,  and  truly  did  find  all  the  reports  to 
})c  false  that  were  raised  of  him  ;  and  to 
tell  you  tiic  truth,  they  were  so  much  en- 
gaged in  affection  before  this,  that  she 
could  hot  think  of  breaking  of  it  off;  so 
^hat  my  sister  engaged  me,  and  all  the 
friends  she  had,  who  truly  were  very  few, 
to  speak  in  her  behalf  to  my  father;  which 
we  did,  but  could  not  be  heard  to  any 
purpose;  only  this  my  father  promised, 
that  if  he  were  satisfied  as  to  the  report, 
the  estate  should  not  break  it  ojff,  which 
she  was  satisfied  with  ;  but  after  this  there 
was  a  second  treaty,  and  my  Lord  War- 
wick desired  my  father  to  name  what  it 
was  he  demanded  more,  and  to  his  ut- 
most he  would  satisfy  him ;  so  my  father 
upon  this  made  new  propositions,  which 
my  Lord  Warwick  has  answered  as  much 
as  he   can;    but   it   seems  there  is  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  my  Lord  Rich's 
hands  which  he  has  power  to  selj,  and 
there  are  some  people  that  persuaded  her 
Highness,  that  it  would  be  dishonourable 
for  him  to  conclude  of  it  without  these 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  be  settled 
upon  Mv.  Rich  alter  his  f-xthcr's  death, 
and  my  Lord  Rich  having  no  esteem  at 
all  of  his  son,  because  he  is  not  as  bad  as 
himself,  will  not  agree  to  it ;  and  these 
people  upon  this  persuade  my  father,  it 
^vould  be  a  dishonour  to  him  to  yield 
upon  thrse  terms;  it  would  shew,  that  he 
was  made  a  fool  on  by  my  Lord   Rich  ; 
which  the  truth  is,  how  it  should  be,  I 
cannot  understand,  nor  very  few  else ; 
and  truly  1  must  tt  11  you  privately,  that 
they  are  so  far  engaged  as  the  match 
cannot  be  broke  off.      She  acquainted 
none  of  her  friends  with  her  resolution 
when  she  did  it.     Dear  brother,  this  is 
as  far  as  I  can  tell  ihv.  state  of  the  jjusi- 
ncss.    The  Lord  dir<>ct  them  what  to  do; 
and  all  I  tliink  ought  to  beg  of  God  to 
pardon  her  in  her  doing  of  this  thing, 
which  I  must  say  truly,  she  was  put  upon 
by   the    »  »  •  *   of  things.      Dear,   h.t 
me  beg  my  excuses  to  my  sister  for  not 
writing  my  best  respects  to  her.    Pardon 


this  trouble,  and  believe  me,  that  I  shall 
ever  strive  to  approve  myself,  dear  bro- 
ther, your  affectionate  sjstor  and  servant. 
June  23,  1606, 

L  E  r  T  E  R    LXV.      . 
ir^nry  Cromycell  to  Lord  Faukonberg. 

r^Iy  Lord,  Sept.  8,  l653. 

ALTHOUGH  the  last  letters  brought  a 
very  sad  memento  of  mortality,  yet  I 
was  not  well  enough  prepared  to  receive 
yours  by  tliis  post,  without  (it  may  be) 
too  much  consternation,      I  know  the 
highest  griefs  arising  from,  mj'  natural  af- 
fection to  n^.y  dear  father  ought  so  far  to 
give  way,  as  to  let  rae  remember  my  pre- 
sent station ;  but  I  see  more  of  this  kind 
than  I  am  able  to  practise ;  and  truly 
when  I  recollect  myself,  and  consider  the 
desperate  distractions  which   so  nearly 
threaten  us,  1  am  quite  Ipst  in  the  way 
to  the  remedy.     For  1  may  truly  tcl) 
your  Lordship,  that  either  through  the 
design  or  unfaithfulness  of  my  friends, 
or  through  their  ignorance  and  incom- 
petency for  a  work  of  that  nature,  I  have 
never  been  acquainted  with  the  inside 
either  of  things  or  persons,  but  fobbed 
off  with  intelligence  about  as  much  dif- 
fering from  IMabbot,  as  he  from  a  Diur- 
nall ;  so  that  I  can  contribute  little  to 
prevent  our  danger,  more  than  by  my 
prayers,  and  keeping  the  army  and  peo- 
ple under  niy  charge  in  a  good  frame.  I 
wish  yours  may  be  so  kept  in  England. 
JNIethinks  some  begin  their  meetings  very 
early.     It  may  be  they  intend  to  give  the 
law  ;  but  if  they  do  not  keep  to  what  is 
honest,  they  may  meet  with  disappoint- 
ments.    I  do  heartily  thank  your  Lord- 
ship for  3'our  freedom  and  confidence  in 
me.     I  am  sure  I  cannot  plead  merit, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  cherish  that  sympa- 
thy, or  whatever  else  it  is  that  makes  me 
yours.     I  hope  I  shall  always  be  just  to 
your  Lordship.     Some  late  letters  do  a 
little  revive   us,  and  give  hopes  of  his 
Highness's  recovery  ;  yet  my  trouble  is 
exceeding  great.     I  remain,  &c. 

LETTER   LXVL 

Lord  Broghill  to  Secretary  Thurloe, 

Dear  Sir, 

TiioiKJH  I  did  on  Monday  last  trou- 
ble you  with  a  letter,  yet  having 
now  also  received  the  honour  of  another 
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^rom  you  of  the  seventh  instant.  I  could 
not  but  pay  you  my  humble  and  hearty 
acknowledgments  for  it,  and  that  in  such 
a  deep  affliction  as  that  you  are  under, 
and  that  load  of  business  you  support,  you 
can  yet  oblige  with  your  letters  a  person 
so  unwortliy  of  them,  and  so  insignificant 
as  I  ara.  Your  last  is  so  express  a  pic- 
ture of  sorrow,  that  none  could  draw  it 
so  well  that  did  not  feel  it.  1  know  our 
late  loss  wounds  deeply  both  the  public 
and  yourself,  and  yourself  morp  upon  the 
public  account  than  your  own.  But  I 
think  sorrow  for  friends  is  more  tolerable 
while  they  are  dying  than  after  they  are 
dead.  David's  servants  reasoned  as  ill 
as  he  himself  did  well ;  they  concluded, 
if  his  grief  were  such  when  the  child  was 
Ibut  in  danger  of  death,  what  would  it  be 
when  he  knew  it  was  dead  ^  He  took  and 
considered  the  thing  another  way;  wliilst 
there  was  life,  that  is,  whilst  the  will  of 
God  was  not  declared,  he  thought  it  a 
duty  to  endeavour  to  move  the  mercy  of 
God  by  his  prayers  and  sorrow ;  but 
Avhen  God's  pleasure  was  declared,  he 
knew  it  was  a  duty  cheerfully  to  yield 
unto  it.  I  know,  in  the  caube  of  grief 
how  before  us,  I  am  the  unfittcst  of  any 
to  offer  comfort,  which  I  need  as  much  as 
any;  and  I  know  it  is  as  unfit  to  offer  to 
present  it  you,  who,  as  you  need  it  most  of 
any,  so  you  are  ablest  to  afford  it  others 
above  any :  however,  this  one  consider- 
ation of  David's  actings  I  could  not  but 
lay  before  you,  it  having  proved  an  ef- 
fectual consolation  to  me  in  the  deatli  of 
bile  I  but  too  much  loved.  But  I  hope 
your  sorrow  for  what  is  past  does  not 
drown  your  care  for  what  is  to  come ; 
hay,  I  am  confident  of  it;  for  you  that 
can  in  your  sorrow  and  business  mind  me, 
makes  me  know  your  grief  hinders  us 
not  from  enjoyini;  the  accustomed  effects 
of  your  care  to  the  public;  and  while 
-what  we  pay  the  dead  does  not  obstruet 
what  we  owe  the  living,  such  sorrow  is  a 
debt,  and  not  a  fault. 

In  this  nation  his  Highness  has  been 
proclaiiiiGd  in  most  of  the  consideraGle 
places  already,  and  in  otiiers  he  is  daily 
ii  proclaiming,  and  indeed  with  signal  de- 
monstrations of  love  to  his  person,  and 
of  hope  of  happiness  under  his  govern- 
ment. 

I  heartily  join  in  all  the  good  you  say 
of  him,  and  hope  with  you  he  will  be 
happy  if  his  friends  stick  to  him  ;  amongst 
all  those  1  know  yon  will ;  and  1  know 


all  promises  witli  me  arc  not  kept,  if  you 
are  not  reckoned  by  him  in  the  first 
rank,  of  w  hich  I  have  presumed  to  piind 
him  in  a  letter  I  took  the  confidence  to 
AjTrite  unto  him  this  week. 

But  I  fear,  while  I  thus  trouble  you, 
I  give  the  honour  of  your  letters  a  very 
disproportionate  return  ;  and  therefore  I 
will  only  now  subscribe  myself,  what  I 
am  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  humble,  most  faithful,  aJid 
most  obliged  affectionate  servant, 

Ballymallo,  thp  l/th  of  September 
16"58. 

LETTER    hXVn. 

Jieiiry  Crovm-ell  to  Richard  Cromivel!^ 
Protector. 

Sept.  28,  165s. 
May  it  please  your  Highness, 
T  KECEiVEi)  a  letter  from  your  High- 
-*■  ncss  by  Mr.  Underwood,  who,  accord- 
ing to  your  commands,  hath  given  me  a 
particular  account  of  the  sickness  and 
death  of  his  late  Highness,  my  dear  fa- 
ther, which  was  such  an  amazing  stroke 
that  it  did  deeply  affect  the  heart  of 
every  man,  much  more  may  it  do  those 
of  a  nearer  relation.  And  indeed,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  so  astonished  at  it, 
that  I  know  not  what  to  say  or  write 
upon  this  so  sad  and  grievous  occasion. 
I  know  it  is  our  duties  upon  all  accounts 
to  give  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  be  awakened  by  this  mighty  noise 
from  the  Lord  to  look,  into  our  own 
hearts  and  ways,  and  to  put  our  mouths 
in  the  dust,  acknowledging  our  own  vilc- 
ness  and  sinfulness  before  him  ;  that  so, 
if  possible,  we  may  thereby  yet  obtain 
mercy  from  him  for  ourselves  and  these 
poor  nations.  As  this  stroke  was  very 
stupendou's,  so  the  happy  news  of  his  late 
Highness  leaving  us  so  hopeful  a  fouuchi- 
tion  for  our  future  peace,  in  appointing 
your  Highness  his  successor,  coming  along 
with  it  to  us,  did  not  a  little  allay  tiie 
other.  For  my  part  I  can  truly  say  I 
was  relieved  by  it,  not  only  ujjon  the 
public  consideration,  but  even  upon  the 
account  of  the  goodness  of  God  10  our 
poor  family,  who  hatli  preserved  us  from 
the  contempt  of  our  enemy.  I  gave  a 
late  account  to  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe  ui 
what  pa^sid  about  the  proclaiming  yont 
Highness  here,  which,  I  may  .say  williout 
vanity,  was  with  as  great  joy  and  general 
satisfaction,  as  1  beheve  in  the  best  af- 
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fected  places  in  England.  I  doubt  not 
but  to  give  your  Hi2;hnessas  good  an  ac- 
count of  the  rest  ot  the  places  in  Ireland, 
so  soon  as  the  proclamations  are  returned. 
I  did  also  give  some  account  of  the 
speedy  compliance  of  the  army,  whose 
obedience  your  Highness  may  justly  re- 
quire at  my  hands.  Now,  that  the  God 
and  Father  of  your  late  father  and  mine, 
:ind  your  IIigline>s's  predecessor,  would 
support  you,  and  by  pouring  down  a 
double  portion  of  the  same  spirit  which 
was  so  eminently  ujjon  him,  would  enable 
you  to  walk  in  his  stc  j)S,  and  to  do  wor- 
thily for  his  name,  capsc,  and  people, 
and  continually  preserve  you  in  so  doing, 
is  and  shall  be  the  fervent  and  daily  prayer 
of  yours,  6ic. 

LETT  E  R    LXVIII. 

•  The  Hon,  Algernon  Sidney  to  his  friend. 

Sir, 
T  AM  sorry  I  cannot  in  all  things  con- 
-■-  form  myself  to  the  advices  of  my 
friends;  if  theirs  had  any  joint  concern- 
ment with  mine,  I  would  willingly  sub- 
mit my  interest  to  theirs;  but  when  I 
alone  am  Jnterested,  and  tliey  only  ad- 
vise me  to  come  over  as  soon  as  the  act 
of  indemnity  is  passed,  because  they 
think  it  is  best  for  me,  I  cannot  wholly 
lay  aside  my  own  judgment  and  choice. 
1  confess,  we  are  naturally  inclinrd  to  de- 
light in  our  own  country,  and  1  have  a 
particular  love  to  mine  ;  and  I  hope  I 
have  given  some  testimony  of  it.  I  think 
that  being  exiled  from  it  is  a  great  evil, 
and  would  redeem  myself  from  it  with 
the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  my  blood; 
but  when  that  country  of  mine,  which 
used  to  be  esteemed  a  paradise,  is  now 
likely  to  be  niiule  a  stage  of  injury  ;  the 
liberty  which  we  hoped  to  establish  op- 
pressed, all  manner  of  profaneness, 
looseness,  luxury,  and  lewdness  set  up  in 
its  height;  instead  of  piety,  virtue,  so- 
briety, and  modesty,  which  we  hoped 
God,  by  our  hands,  would  have  intro- 
duced ;  the  be^t  of  our  nation  made  a 
piey  to  the  worst ;  the  parliament,  court, 
and  army  corrupted,  the  people  enslaved, 
all  things  vendible,  and  no  man  safe,  but 
by  such  evil  and  inlamous  means  as  flat- 
tery and  bribery  ;  what  joy  can  I  have  in 
my  own  countiy  in  this  condition  ?  Is  it 
a  pleasure  to  sie  all  that  I  love  in  the 
world,  sold  and  destroyed  ?  Shall  I  rc« 


nounce  all  my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile 
court  arts,  and  makctny  peace  by  bribing 
some  of  them  ?  Shall  their  corruption 
and  vice  be  juy  safety  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  bet- 
ter is  a  life  among  strangers,  than  in  my 
own  country  upon  such  conilitions.— 
Whilst  I  live,  I  will  endeavour  to  preserve 
my  liberty;  or,  at  least,  not  consent  to 
the  destroying  of  it.  I  hope  1  shall  die 
in  the  saine  principle  in  which  1  have 
lived,  and  will  live  no  longer  than  they 
can  preserve  me.  I  have  in  my  life  been 
guilty  of  many  follies,  but,  as  1  think, 
of  no  meanjicbs.  I  will  not  blot  and  de- 
file that  which  is  past,  by  endeavoyring 
to  provide  for  the  future.  I  have  ever 
had  in  my  mind,  that  when  God  should 
cast  me  into  such  a  condition,  as  that  I 
cannot  ?ave  my  life,  but  by  doing  an  in- 
decent thing,  he  shews  me  the  time 
is  come  w  heroin  I  should  resign  it.  And 
when  I  cannot  live  in  my  own  country, 
but  by  such  means  as  are  worse  than  dy- 
ing in  it,  1  think  he  shews  me  I  ought 
to  keep  myself  out  of  it.  Let  them  please 
themselves  with  making  the  King  glori- 
ous, who  think  a  whole  people  may  justly 
be  sacriticed  for  the  interest  and  pleasure 
of  one  man,  and  a  few  of  his  followers ; 
let  them  rejoice  in  their  subtillity,  who, 
by  betraying  the  former  powers,  have 
gained  the  favour  of  this,  not  only  pre- 
sei'ved  but  advanced  themselves  in  those 
dangerous  changes.  Nevertheless  (per- 
haps) they  may  fmd  the  King's  glory  is 
their  shame,  his  plenty  the  people's  mi- 
sery :  and  that  the  gaining  of  an  office,  or 
a  little  money,  is  a  poor  reward  for  de- 
stroying a  nation,  which  if  it  were  pre- 
served in  liberty  and  virtue,  would  truly 
be  the  most  glorious  in  the  world  !  and 
that  others  may  find  they  have,  with  much 
pains,  purchased  their  own  shame  and 
misery  :  a  dear  price  paid  for  that  which 
is  not  worth  keeping,  nor  the  life  that  is 
accompanied  with  it :  the  honour  of  Eng- 
lish pailiameirts  has  ever  been  in  mak- 
ing the  nation  glorious  aad  happy,  not 
in  selling  and  destroying  the  interest  of 
it,  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of  one  man.  Mi- 
serable nation  !  that,  from  so  great  a 
height  of  glory,  is  fallen  into  the  most 
despicable  condition  in  the  world,  of  hav- 
ing all  its  good  depending  upon  the 
breath  and  will  of  the  vilest  persons  in 
it  !  cheated  and  sold  by  them  they  trust- 
ed !  Infamous  traffic,  equal  almost  in 
guilt  to  that  of  Judas  !  In  all  preceding 
ages,  parliaments  have  been  the  pillars 
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of  our  liberty,  the  sure  defenders  of  the 
O'jpressed  :  tlicy  who  fofmcrly  could  bri- 
dle Kings,  and  keep  the  balance  equal 
bctwetu  them  and  the  people,  are  now 
become  the  instruments  of  all  our  oppres- 
sions, and  a  sword  in  his  hand  to  destroy 
us  •■,  they  themselves,   led  by  a  few  inte- 
rested persons,  who  are  willing  to  buy 
offices  for  themselves  by  the  misery  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  blood  of  the  jnost 
worthy  and  eminent  persons  in  it.     De- 
testable bribes,  wo.'-.e  than  the  oaths  now 
in  fashion  in  this   mercenary  court !  I 
mean  to  owe  neither  my  life  nor  liberty 
to  any  such  means;  when  the  innocence 
of  my  actions  will  not  protect  me,  I  will 
stay  away  till  the  storm  be  over-passed. 
In  short,    where   Vane,  Lambert,   and 
Haslerigg  cannot  live  in  safety,  I  can- 
not live  at  all.     If  1  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, 1  should  have  expected  a  lodging 
with  them :  or,  though  they  may  be  the 
lirst,  as   being  more  eminent  than  I,  I 
must  expect  to  follow  their  exapiple  in 
sufi'ering,  as  I  have  been  their  compa- 
nion in  acting.     I  am  most  in  amaze  at 
the  mistaken  informations  that  were  sent 
to  me  by  my  friends,  full  of  expectations, 
of  favours,  and  employments.     Who  can 
think,  that    they,  who   imprison   them, 
would  employ  me,    or  suffer  me  to  live 
when  they  arc  put  to  death  ?  If  I  might 
live,  and  employed,  can  it  be  expected 
that  I  should   serve  a  g'ovcrnment    that 
seeks  such  detestable  ways  of  establishing 
itself?     Ah!  no;  I  have  not  learnt  to 
make  my  own  peace,  by  perse  cuting  and 
betraying  my   brethren,  more  innocent 
and  wortliy  than  myself.    I  must  live  by 
just  means,  and  serve  to  just  ends,  or  not 
at  all,  after  such  a  manifes^Mfion  of  the 
Avays    by  which  it  is  intended  the  King 
shall  govern.     I  should  have  renounced 
any  place  of  favour  into  which  the  kind- 
ness and  industry  of  my   friends  might 
have  advanced  me,  when  I  found  those 
that  were  better  than  I,  were  only  iit  to 
"be  destroyed.     I  had  formerly  some  jea- 
lousies, the  fraudulent  proclamation  for 
indemnity  increased  the  imprisonment  of 
those  three  men  ;  and  turning  out  of  all 
the  ollicers  of  the  army,  contrary  to  pro- 
mise, confirmed  me  in  my  resolutions, 
not  to  re; urn. 

To  conclude:  the  tide  is  not  to  be 
diverted,  nor  the  oppressed  delivered; 
but  God,  in  his  time,  will  have  uiercy  on 
his  people;  he  will  save  and  defend  them, 
and  avenco  Uie  bkod  of  those  who  shall 


now  perish,  upon  the  heads  of  those  who, 
in  their  pride,  think  nothing  is  able  to 
oppose  them.  Happy  are  those  whom 
God  shall  make  instruments  of  his  justice 
in  so  blessed  a  work.  If  I  can  live  to  sec 
that  day,  I  shall  be  ripe  for  the  grave, 
and  able  to  say  with  joy.  Lord  !  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
&c.  (So  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigg  on  Oli- 
ver's death.)  Farewell.  My  thoughts  as 
to  King  and  state,  dependijig  upon  their 
actions,  no  man  shall  be  a  more  faithful 
servant  to  him  than  I,  if  he  make  the 
good  and  prosperity  of  his  people  his 
glory;  none  more  his  enemy,  if  he  doth 
the  contrary.  To  my  particular  friends 
I  shall  be  constant  in  all  occasions,  and 
to  you  a  most  aftcctionate  servant. 

LETTER    LXIX. 

Mr.  Boyle  to  the  Countess  of  Ranelagh. 

My  dear  Sister, 

IF  I  were  of  those   scribblers  humour 
who   love    to  put  themselves  to  one 
trouble,  to  put  their  friends  to  another  ; 
and  who  weekly  break  their  silence,  only 
to  acquaint  us  with  their  unwillingness  to 
keep  it ;   I  must  confess  I  had  much  of- 
tener  written  you  letters  not  worth  the 
reading.     But  having  ever  looked  upon 
silence  and  respect  m   things  as  near  of 
kin  as  importunity  and  affection,  1  elect- 
ed rather  to  trust  to  your  good  opinion, 
to  your  good-nature,  than  your  patience 
with  my  letters  :  for  which  to  supi)0se  a. 
welcome,  must  have  presumed  a  greater 
kindness,   than  they  could  have  exprest. 
For  I  am  grown  so  perfect  a  villager,  and 
live  so  removed,  not  only  from  the  roads, 
but  from  the   very  by-paths  of  intelli- 
gence ;  that  to  entertain  you  with  our 
country  discourse,  would  have  extremely 
puzzled  me,  since  your  children  have  not 
the  rickets  nor  the  measles  ;  and  as  for 
news,  I  could  not  have  sent  you  so  much 
as  that  of  my  being  well.     To  beseech 
you  not  to  tbrget   me,  were  but  a  bad 
compliment  to  your  constancy ;  and  to 
tell  you  I  ri^iembcr  you,  were  a  worse  to 
my  own  judgment;  and  compliments  of 
the  other  nature  it  were  not  easy  for  me 
to  write  from  Stalbridge,  and  less  easy  to 
write  to  you  :  so  that  wanting  all  themoa 
and  strains,   that  might  enable  mp  to  fill 
my  letters  with  any  thing  that  might  pay 
the  patience  of  reading  them,  I  thought 
it  pardonabler  to  say  nothing  by  a  rcspec- 
tuous  silence,  than  by  idle  words.     But 
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the  cdtises  being  just  so  many  excuses  of 
that  silence,  I  should  have  more  need  to 
apologize  for  my  lettei-s,  if  thc^e  seemed 
rot  necessary  to  prevent  the  miscon- 
struction of  their  unfrequcncy  ;  and  if  I 
did  not  send  up  the  antidote  with  them, 
in  the  company  ol'  my  brother  Frank ;  by 
whom  it  were  equally  incon<;nu)us  and 
unseasonable  to  send  you  no  epistle,  and 
to  send  you  a  long  one;  which  (latter) 
that  this  may  not  prove,  I  must  hasten  to 
assure  you,  that  though  I  have  not  verj 
lately  written  you  any  common  letters,  it 
is  not  long  since  I  was  writing  you  a  de- 
dicatory one,  which  may  (possibly)  have 
xhe  happiness  to  convey  your  name  to 
posterity;  and  having  told  you  this,  I  shall 
next  take  post  to  beseech  you  to  believe, 
that  whensoever  you  shall  please  to  vouch- 
safe me  the  honour  of  your  commands, 
my  glad  and  exact  obedience  shall  con- 
vince you,  that  though  many  others  may 
oftencr  renew  their  bonds,  I  can  esteem 
jnyself,  by  a  single  note  under  my  hand, 
equally  engaged  to  you  for  all  the  ser- 
vices that  may  become  the  relation,  and 
Justify  the  professions,  that  stile  me,  my 
dear  sister,  your  most  atlectionate  brother, 
and  faithful  humble  ser\ant,  R.  B. 

Stalbridge,  this  13th  Nov.  l64(5. 

LETTER    LXX. 

Mr.  Boi/le  to  the  Countess  of  Rand  a gh. 
My  Sister, 

ifAVK  ever  counted  it  amongst  the 
highest  infelicities  of  friendship,  that 
it  increasingly  reflects  upon  us  our  im- 
parted griefs;  for  if  our  friends  appear 
unconcerned  in  them,  that  indifference  of- 
fends us,  and  if  they  resent  them,  sym- 
pathy afllicts  us.  This  consideration, 
concurring  with  my  native  disposition, 
has  made  me  shy  of  dii-closing  my  afflic- 
tions, where  I  could  not  expect  their  re- 
dress ;  being  too  proud  to  seek  a  relief  in 
the  being  thought  to  need  it,  and  too 
good  a  friend  to  rind  a  satisfaction  in 
their  griefs  1  love,  or  to  remit  of  the  ill- 
ijatured  consolation  of  seeing  others 
wretched  as  well  as  I.  ^  This  humour 
jnay  in  part  inform  you  of  the  cause  of 
my  silence,  and,  I  hope,  in  part  excuse 
it;  but  I  am  not  now  at  leasurc  to  make 
apologies,  though  I  will  assure  you  1  de- 
cline the  employment  for  want  of  time, 
not  justice.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  1 
was  unlikely  euough  ever  to  be  in  a  cuu* 
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dition  to  write  to  you  again ;  and  my 
danger  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
that  nothmg  could  transcend  it,  except 
theirs,  whose  dilatory  conversion  make* 
tlicm  trust  eternity  to  the  uncertain  im- 
provement of  a  future  contingent  minute 
of  a  life  obnoxious  to  numerous  casualties, 
as  impossible  (almost)  to  be  immbcred 
as  avoided.     What  God  has  decreed  of 
me,  himself  best  knows ;  for  my  part,  I 
shall  still  pray  for  a  perfect  resignation  to 
his  bldSscd  will,  and  a  resembling  acqui- 
escence in  it ;  and  1  hope  his  Spirit  will 
so  conform  me  to  his  dispensations,  that  I 
may  cheerfully,  by  his  assignment,  either 
continue  my  work,  or  ascend  to  receive 
my  wages.     And  in  this  I  must  implore 
the  assistance  of  your  fervent  prayers, 
dear  sister,  which  I  am  confident  will  both 
find  a  shorter  way  to  heaven,  and  be  bet- 
ter v/clcomed  there.    These  three  or  four 
weeks  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  vi- 
sits of  a  quotidian  ague,  which  yet  had 
not  the  power  to  hinder  me  from  three  or 
four  jnurnies  to  serve  Frank,  and  wait 
upon  my  dear  Broghill,  nor  from  conti- 
nuing my  Vulcanian  feat ;  and,  in  the: 
intervals  of  my  fits,  I  both  began  and 
made  some  progress  in  the  promised  dis- 
course of  Public  Spiritedness ;  but  now 
truly  weakness,  and    the   doctor's  pre- 
scriptions, have  cast  my  pen  into  the  fire ; 
though,   in  spite   of  their   menaces,    I 
sometimes  presume  to  snatch  it  out  a 
while,  and  blot  some  paper  with  it.   My 
jjresent  employment   is,   the   reviewing 
some  consolatory  thoughts  on  the  loss  of 
friends,  which  my   poor   lady    Susan's 
death  obliged  rac  to  entertain  myself  with, 
and  which  I  am  now  recruiting.    If  ever 
I  finish  them,  I  shall  trouble  you  to  read 
them;  and  if  I  do  not,  beseech  you  to 
make  use  of  them.      The   melancholy 
which  some  have  been  pleased  to  misre- 
jiiescnt  to  you  as  the  cause  of  my  distem- 
per, is  certainly  much  more  the  effect  of 
them  :  neither  is  it  either  of  that  quality 
or  that  degree  you  apprehend,  but  much 
more  just  than  dangerous;  yet,  to  obey 
you,  I  shall  endeavour  a  divorce;  and, 
as  the  propercst  means,    endeavour   to 
waitupon  you  ;  in  order  to  which,  I  came 
this  night  in  a  litter  to  this  town,  whence 
I  intend  not  to  dislodge,  till  God's  bles- 
sing upon  the  remedies  enable  me  to  do  it 
on  horseback.   The  kindness  you  expres- 
sed in  the  letter  1  received  this  morning, 
has  brought  me  so  high  a  consolation, 
tl^at  I  should  think  it  cheaply  purchased 
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by  the  occasion  of  it,  if  1  had  ignored 
that  the  sole  want  of  suitable  opportuni- 
ties restrained  the  frequency  of  resem- 
bling stmins;  and  if  I  were  not  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  greatness  of  your 
goodness,  not  to  derive  a  higlier  joy  from 
your  obliging  proffers,  as  they  are  ct!ects 
of  your  friondihip  than  testimonies  of  it. 
But  thous;h  I  vulue  the  blessing  of  your 
company  at  the  rate  of  having  the  happi- 
ness of  more  tlian  an  indifl'erent  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  I  cannot  consent  to  pur- 
chase my  felicity  (if  such  a  thing  could  be 
done)  by  your  disquiet :  for  your  remove 
will  not  more  certainly  discompose  your 
family,  than  it  will  be  useless  or  unneces- 
sary to  me  ;  the  nature  of  my  disease  be- 
ing such,  that  it  will  either  frustrate  your 
visit,  or  allow  me  to  do  so ;  for  if  in  a 
very  short  time  it  destroy  not,  it  will 
leav^me  strength  enough  to  fetch  a  per- 
fect cure  of  it  at  London,  whither  in 
spite  of  my  present  distempers,  which  are 
not  small,  nor  (I  fear)  very  fugitive,  the 
j)hysicians  would  persuade  me  that,  by 
God's  assistance  I  may  be  able  to  cvai\  I 
in  a  short  time.  1  shall  beseech  you  there- 
fore not  to  stir,  until  you  hear  further 
either  from  me, or  of  me;  and  to  believe, 
that  though  your  visits  arc  favours  of  too 
precious  a  quality  to  be  fully  receivable 
from  your  intention  only,  yet  my  conc(  rn 
in  your  quiet  will  mai:e  me  (in  the  pur- 
posed journey)  more  welcomely  resent 
your  design  than  yoitr  presence.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  the  disorder  of  this  scrib- 
ble to  that  of  the  writer,  who  is  not  only 
weary  of  his  journey,  but  is  at  present 
troubled  with  a  fit  of  his  ague,  which 
yet  being  but  a  sickness,  cannot  impair 
an  affection,  whicli  will  be  sure  to  keep 
jne  really  and  unalterably  till  death,  my 
dearest,  dearest,  dearest  sister,  your  most 
affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 
Bath,  August  2,  l6i9,  late  at  night. 
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My  Sister, 

MUST  confess  that  I  should  be  as 
much  in  debt  for  your  letters,  though 
I  had  answered  every  one  of  yours,  as 
he  is  in  his  creditor's,  who  for  two 
angels  has  paid  back  but  two  shillings  : 
for  certainly,  if  any  where,  it  is  in  the 
ductions  of  the  mind,  that  the  quality 


ought  to  measure  extent,  andaSsignnum« 
ber  and  equity  to  multiply  excellency, 
where  wit  has  contracted  it.  I  could 
easily  evince  this  truth,  and  the  justness' 
of  the  application  too,did  1  not  apprehend 
that  your  modesty  would  make  you  mind 
me,  that  the  nature  of  my  disease  forbids 
all  strains.  I  am  here,  God  be  praised, 
upon  the  mending  hand,  though  not  yet 
exempted  from  either  pain  or  fears  ;  the 
latter  of  which  I  could  wish  (but  believe 
not)  as  much  enemies  to  my  reason,  as  i 
find  the  former  to  my  quiet.  I  intend 
notwithstanding,  by  God's  blessing  as 
soon  as  I  have  here  recruited  and  refreshed 
ray  purse  and  self,  to  accomplish  my  de- 
signed removal  to  London :  n)y  hoped 
arrival  at  which  I  look  on  with  more  jov, 
as  a  fruit  of  my  recovery,  than  a  testimo- 
ny of  it.  Sir  ^^'illiam  and  his  son  went 
hence  this  morning,  having  by  the  favour 
(or  rather  charity)  of  a  visit,  made  me 
some  comjicnsation  for  the  many  I  have- 
lately  received  from  persons,  whose  visi- 
tations (1  think  I  may  cali  them)  in  spite 
of  iny  averseness  to  physic,  make  me 
find  a  greater  troiiblc  in  the  congratula- 
tions, than  the  instruments  of  my  reco- 
very. You  will  pardon,  perhaps,  ihe 
bitterness  of  this  expression,  when  I  have 
told  you,  that  having  spent  most  of  this 
week  in  drawing  (for  my  particular  use) 
a  quintessence  of  wormwood,  those  dis- 
turbers of  my  work  might  easily  shake 
some  few  drops  into  my  ink.  I  will  nut 
now  presume  to  entertain  you  with  those 
moral  speculations,  with  which  my  clie- 
mical  practices  have  entertained  wc;  but 
if  this -last  sickness  had  not  diverted  me, 
I  had  before  this  presented  you  with  a 
discourse  (which  my  vanity  made  me 
hope  would  not  have  displeased  you)  of 
the  theological  use  of  natural  philosophy,, 
endeavouring  to  make  the  contemplation 
of  the  creatures  contributory  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  prince,  and  to  the  glory 
of  the  author  of  them.  But  my  blood 
has  so  thickened  my  ink,  that  I  cannot 
yet  maktt  it  run;  and  my  thoughts  of 
improving  the  creatures  have  been  very 
much  displaced  by  those  of  leaving  them. 
Nor  has  my  disease  been  more  guilty  of 
my  oblivion,  than  my  employment  since 
it  has  begun  to  release  me  :  for  \'ulcan 
hassotraftsportedand  bewitched  me,  that 
as  the  delights  I  taste  in  it  make  me  fancy 
my  laboratory  a  kind  of  Elysium,  so  as 
if  the  threshold  of  it  possesssed  the  quali- 
ty.* the  poets  ascribed  to  that  Lethe,  their 
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fictions  made  men  taste  of  before  their 
entrance  into  those  seats  of  bliss,  I  there 
forget  my  standish  and  my  books,  and 
almost  all  things,  but  the  unchangeabio 
resolution  I  have  made  of  continuing  till 
death,  sister,  your  l\,  B. 

btalb.  Aug.  the  last,  iGiQ. 

LETTER    LXXII. 

Mr.  Boijlc  to  Lord  Broghill. 

My  dearest  Governor, 
T  RECKiVE  in  our  separation  as  much 
■*-  of  happiness  as  is  consistent  with  it, 
in  hearing  of  you  in  so  glorious,  and 
from  you  in  so  obliging  a  way  ;  and  in 
being  assured,  by  your  letters  and  your 
actions,  how  true  you  are  to  your  friend- 
ship and  your  gallantry.  1  am  not  a 
little  satisfied  to  lind,  that  since  you  were 
reduced  to  leave  your  Parthenissa,  your 
successes  have  so  happily  emulated  or 
continued  the  story  of  Artabanes;  and 
that  you  have  now  given  romances  as 
■well  credit  as  reputation.  Nor  am  I 
moderately  pleased,  to  see  you  as  good 
at  reducing  towns  in  Munster  as  Assyria, 
and  to  lind  your  eloquence  as  prevalent 
with  masters  of  garrisons  as  mistresses  of 
hearts ;  for  I  esteem  the  former  both 
niuch  thedifficulter  conquest,  and  more 
the  usefuUcr.  Another  n:ay  lawfully 
exalt  your  bold  attempts  and  fortunate 
enterprizes  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think 
that  such  a  celebration  would  extremely 
misbecome  a  friendship,  to  which  your 
•j'oodness  and  my  affection  flatter  me  into 
ii  belief  that  our  relation  has  rather  given 
the  occasion  than  degree.  Besides  that 
I 'have  so  great  a  concern  in  all  things 
•wherein  you  have  any,  that  the  j)resump- 
tion  M  n)y  own  modesty  does,  as  well 
;is:tiiib  greatness  of  yours,  silence  my 
praisis.  And  truly,  that  which  most 
endears  your  acquisitions  to  me  is,  that 
they  ha\e  cost  you  so  little  blood.  Far 
besides  that  the  glory  is  much  more  your 
own  toreduce  places  by  your  own  single 
virtue^  and  the  interest  it  has  acquired 
you,  than  if  you  had  I  know  not  how 
many  thousuml  men  to  help  you,  and 
share  as.nmch  the  honour  of  your  suc- 
cesses as  ihey  contribute  to  them;  be- 
sides this  cojisideration,  I  say,  certainly 
though  a  laurel  crown  were  more  glo- 
rious amongst  the  llomans,  the  myrtle 
coronet  (thatcrowned  bloodless  victories) 
ought  to  be  acccptubler  to  a  Christian, 


who  is  tied  by  the  bindingest  principles 
of  his  religion  to  a  peculiar  charity  to- 
wards those  that  profess  it;  to  use  to- 
wards delinquents  as  much  gentleness  Jis 
infringes  not  the  just  rights  of  the  inno- 
cent :  and  to  be  very  tender  of  spilling 
their  blood,  for  whom  Christ  shed  his. 
Rut  I  am  less  delighted  to  learn  your 
successes  in  the  world,  than  to  find  (by 
your  letter  to  my  sister  Ranelagh)  that 
you  mean  not  that  they  shall  tie  you  to 
it :  and  are  resolved,  as  soon  as  your  af- 
fairs and  reputation  will  permit  you,  to 
divest  your  public  employment,  and  re- 
tire to  a  quiet  privacy,  where  you  may- 
enjoy  yourself,  and  have  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  vanity  of  that  posthumc  glory, 
which  has  nothing  in  it  of  certain  but 
the  usclessness.  That,  in  the  hurry  of 
businesses  that  distracts  you,  you  could 
find  leisure  to  bless  me  with  your  letters, 
is  a  favour,  which,  though  it  amaee  me 
not,  does  highly  satisfy  me.  The  kind- 
ness they  express  is  welcom.er  to  me  for 
what  it  argues,  than  for  what  it  pro- 
mises ;  and  I  am  much  more  pleased  to 
see  you  in  a  condition  of  making  pro- 
mises, than  I  should  be  with  their  ac- 
complishment. I  shall  only,  in  general 
desire  your  countenance  for  those  that 
manage  my  fortune  in  your  province, 
whither  I  should  wait  upon  my  dearest 
lady  M.  if  black  Betty  did  not ;  and  se- 
riously, the  jade  arrived  very  seasonably 
to  save  me  a  journey  ;  for  whieh  I  was 
but  slenderly  provided  ;  for  having  not 
yet  been  able  to  put  off  my  L.  Goring's 
statute,  I  am  kept  in  this  town,  to  do 
penance  for  my  transgression  of  that 
precept,  "  I\Iy  son,  put  money  in  thy 
"  purse."  But  the  term  assigned  my 
expiation  is,  I  hope,  near  expired  ;  and 
I  despair  not  to  see  myself  shortly  in  a 
condition  to  make  you  a  visit,  that  shall 
prevent  the  springs.  I  shall  implore, 
for  my  lady  Pcgg,  the  self  same  passage 
I  shall  wish  for  myself,  and  solemnize  tlie 
first  easterly  gale  with  a 

Fareweljfair  saint,may  not  the  seas  and  wind,irc. 

Rut  I  am  so  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
contemplation  of  her  and  you,  that  I  hud 
forgot  that  I  have  to  write  this  night  more 
letters  than  the  four  and  twenty  of  tht 
alphabet.  My  next  shall  give  you  an 
account  of  my  transactions,  my  studies^ 
and  my  amours ;  of  the  latter  of  which 
black  Betty  will  tell  you  as  many  lies 
circumstances;  but  hope  you  know  to 

we, 


an 

I 
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well  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  comes,  williiigiiess;  a  pious  end  ought  not  to  be 
jiut  to  take  all  her  stories  for  fictions,  al-  lanu;nt.-d  by  us,  othi  i  wise  ihiin  upon  our 
jiiost  as  groat  as  is  the  truth  that  stylos  own  account ;  especially  since  God,  by 
iiie,  my  dearest  brother,  your  most  affcc-  vouchsating  him  some  years  ol  rotire- 
tionaie  broUior,  and  humble  servant,  "^^""^  f'"'»  ^^^^  ""^^e  and  hurry  ot  the 
London,  this  20th  of  Deec.  1(^9,    R.  B.     ^^'°»'l^''  ^'^^''^  ^''"^  ^"^^^^^^  ^"'^  opportunity 

to  sot  his  mind  and  house  in  order,  against 
the  arrival  of  his  groat  change.  Those 
and  the  like  considerations  do  much  con- 
tribute to  call  my  thoughts,  under  this 
sharp  trial,  as  it  relates  porsoiially  to  him, 
so  that  much  of  my  sorrow  ddos,  I  confess, 
procood  irom.my  own  private  loss  of  so 
excellent  a  brother  and  a  friend ;  and 
from  the  sense  I  have  of  the  general  miss 


LETTER    LXXin. 

rrom  the  scaiic  to  the  Countess  of  Onrn/, 
on  the  Eud's  death,  ill  October  1679. 

rpiiouGH  I  received  so  early  the  sad 
•*•  account  of  my  doare«t  brother's  sick- 
nous,  accompanied  with  ill  presaging  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  couUl  not  but  doubt  that  the  poor  country  he  lived  in  will  find 
it  would  prove  his  last,  and  so  had  time  of  him,  and  the  particular  loss  sustained 
to  prepare  myself  for  the  worst ;  yet,  now  by  h^s  atllicted  family,  and  especially  by 
/hat  my  foar  is  turned  into  certainty,  I  you,  my  dear  sister,  who  being  now,  in  a 
find,  that  though  the  warning  I  had  more  strict  sense  than  before,  the  great 
kept  me  from  being  surprised,  it  c,annot  support,  ornament  and  comfort  of  it,  I 
keep  me  from  being  so  afflicted  and  dis-  humbly  beseech  you  tocontributeall  you 
composed,  that  I  am  much  more  tit  to  can  to  preserve  so  great  a  blessing  to  it, 
keep  you  company  in  your  sadness,  than  not  so  lemombering  that  you  were  a  wife, 
endeavour  to  cure  you  of  it.  And  there-  as  to  forget  that  you  are  a  Christian  and 
fore,  knowing  that  I  can  oiler  you  no  aniother;  and  as  you  have  exemplarily 
consolations  so  pertinent  and  weighty  as  performed  the  utmost  of  what  the  iirst 
3'ou  may  supply  yourself  with,  out  of  relation  could  require  of  you,  so  I  hope 
your  own  stock  of  reason  and  roligion,  I  aud  Log  you  will  now  apply  yourself  to 
shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter,  what  the  twoothor  rolationsoxact:  both 
but  only  name  to  you  two  or  three  of  strive  to  moderate  your  grief,  and  tako 
those  considerations,  that  my  own  c.xpe-  great  care  of  a  health,  which  your  kind- 
rionce  most  recommends  to  me  in  otir  ness  has  made  you  too  much,  and  I  fear 
common  loss.  Under  so  great  a  one,  the  too  long  neglect ;  and  for  the  recovery 
chief  thing  I  cani  pitch  upon  to  quiet  my  of  which  a  great  many,  besides  your  own 
troubled  mind  is,  the  consideration  of  family,  are  not  a  little  concerned,  but 
that  hand  fronr  which  this  heavy  stroke  none  more  heartily,  and  justly  {lian, 
.  comes  :  for  God,  who  is  infinitely  wise  madam,  your  ladyship's,  <^c. 
and  good,  as  well  as  absolute,  hasa  much 

greater  right  of  projM'iety  in  our  relations  I    beg  to  be    represented    as  a   most 

than  we  ourselves  have,  they  being  but  humble  servant  to  all  your  disconsolate 

our   friends  or   kindred,  whereas    he  is  children,  whose  pardon  I  bog,  for  not  be- 

their  creator,  preserver^  benefactor,  and  jng  able  to  write  to  them  in  particular 

owner;  and,  upon  all  these  titles,  hasa  upon  so  sad  an  occasion,    which  allows 

right  to  dispose  of  liiem  as  may  best  con-  me  not  enough  either  of  leisure,  or  free.- 

d-vfe-e-ti)  his  purposes;  especiallysince  the  domofthoughts,forsuchanemp!oymcnt- 

sanie  coiKse,  by  which  he  brings  them  to  I  wish  my  lord  of  Orrery  much  joy  of 


contribute  to  his  glory,  brings  them  to 
be  the  earlier  partakers  of  it.  Another 
thing,  whicli  has  much  impression  on  me, 
is   the  remembrance  of  those  great  tor- 


his  new  title,  and  that  he  may  succeed 
his  father  as  well  in  better  things  as  in  that. 
Having  been  of  late  not  well  myself,  I 
have  made  no  visits,  but  one  to  my  bro- 


mrnts  and   bodily  inlirmitios  that  have,  ther   Burlington,  who  kept  his  bod  for 

for  divers  years,  made  my  dear  brother's  the  gout,  and  one  to  each  of  your  daivgh- 

lifo  very  uneasy  to    him.      This  none  tors,  whom  I  found  (to-day)  as  I  expoet- 

knows  belter  than  yourself,  whose  extra-  ed,  extremely    troubled    at  their   groat 

ordinary  kindness  have   made   you  ac-  loss:  but   I  hope  that  excess  of  sorrow, 

quainted  with  it  so  much  to  your  toil  and  that  threatened    their  health,  is   so    far 

I  ^rouble :  so  that,  in  a  person  that  lived  moderated,  that  it   will  xvA  now  pnni; 

IH[.so  UHich  pain,  and  died  with  so  much  at  all  dangerous. 
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LETTER    LXXIV. 

Mr,  Boyle  to  the  Lady  Orrery. 

London,  Nov.  i8,  1682. 
T  LITTLF,  thought,  ray  dear  sister,  that 
so  soon  alter  1  had  sent  you  a  congra- 
tulatory letter  about  my  poor  lady  Do- 
negal, I  should  have  occasion  to  write 
you  a  condoling  one  upon  her  account. 
But  it  is  partly  our  fault,  as  well  as  our 
uiihappiness,  it'  we  so  tar  forgot  the  in- 
stability that  human  prosperity  is  subject 
to,  as  to  be  much  surprised  when  we  do 
not  rind  it  lasting.  You  have  been  of 
late  years  so  accustomed  to  the  loss  of 
friends,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed, that  so  much  experience  has  not 
more  exercised  your  patience  than  con- 
firmed it.  And  the  several  accidents  of 
this  kind  you  have  been  subject  to,  would 
have  put  a  person  far  less  pious  and  con- 
siderate, upon  reflections  that  doubtless 
would  anticipate  what  I  could  ofter  to 
you  by  way  of  consolation ;  which,  there- 
fore, I  shall  forbear  to  trouble  you  with  : 
only  I  cannot  leave  unmentioned  this, 
that  is  a  great  one  to  your  friends  and 
servants  here,  that  they  find  by  a  letter 
from  so  authentic  a  hand  as  my  lord  pri- 
mate's, that  though  the  person  we  lament 
died  young  and  early,  she  did  not  die  sur- 
prised nor  unprepared  ;  his  grace  giving 
such  an  account  of  her  behaviour  during 
her  sickness  and  especially  in  the  last 
sad  scene  of  it,  as  forbids  us  to  grieve  for 
her,  but  only  for  ourselves  and  for  you  ; 
to  whom  flivine  support,  and  a  sanctified 
use  of  his  afflictions,  is  heartily  wished, 
by  a  sharer  with  you  in  it,  that  begs  the 
justice  to  be  esteemed,  madam,  your  la- 
dyship's most  humble,  most  faithful,  and 
Hiost  affectiona^;  servant. 


LETTER    LXXV. 

Lady  Ranclagh  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

Lees,  August  6,  1664-5. 

1AM  glad,  my  brother,  to  hear  you  go 
on  to  mend  daily,  in  matter  of  your 
health,  but  sorry  to  find  you  are  not  yet 
quite  recovered  to  your  former  state 
therein.  If  our  reports  do  not  speak 
louder  than  truth  gives  them  leave  to  do, 
CJod  has  again  put  a  new  hand  of  mercy 
upon  this  poor  nation,  to  draw  it  to  him- 
wlf.     13ut  for  "aught  I  kear,  we  are  |ikc 


to  make  our  returns  as  disingenuous  to- 
wards him  for  this   deliverance  of  the 
many  preceding  ones  that  he  has  afforded 
us;  which  makes  me  fear,  that  even  our 
blessings  will  prove  bitterness  to  us  in  the 
end.     I  congratulate  with  you  the  hap- 
piness God  has  given  you  in  making  the 
employments  of  your  health  such,  as  you 
may  seasonably  and  comfortably  review 
and  continue  in  the  times  of  your  sick- 
ness :  the  rarity  of  the  mercy,  that  brings 
any  one  to  that  coui'se  of  life,  highly  re- 
commends it  to  your  value  and  gratitude, 
for  most  people  do  so  live,  as   to  leave 
themselves  no  better  hope  for  their  death- 
beds, than    that  thereon  they  may  by 
repentance  undo  all  they  have  been  do- 
ing in  their  way  thither.     Whether  the 
dominion  you  are  recommending  to  men 
will  take  so   much  with  them,  to  raise 
their  ambitions  towards  its  attainment, 
as  that  they  most  commonly  pursue  with 
much  more  pains,  I  know  not,  and  much 
doubt  the  worst.  But  certainly  it  is  most 
likely,  the  best  way  of  man's  ruling  the 
creature  is  by  his  employing  those  facul- 
ties to  that  purpose,   which  God  himself 
has  fitted  in  their  employment  to  make 
him  able  to  do  so  ;  and  those  are  his  ra- 
tional ones,  whereby  as  he  may  discover 
the  properties  and  uses  of  other  things, 
so  he  may  chuse  to  apply  them  thereby 
to  their  proper  ends,  the  service  and  in- 
struction of  mankind  ;  but  swords  and 
guns  are    taken,  upon  the  word  of  the 
great  destroyer,  to  be  m»re  suitable  means 
to  that  end,  and  used  accordingly,  though 
we  daily  see,  that  by  that  way  of  over- 
coming, we  spoil  what  we  should  govern. 
Your  naming  Oxford  to  me  as  free  from 
infection,  makes  me  fear  you  may  have 
some  thoughts  of  going  thither  ;  which  if 
you  have,  I  shall  much  more  repent  my 
not  staying  with  you,  yet  dare  not  per- 
suade against  it,  because  I  assure  myself 
you  are  carried  thither  in  pursuit  of  aims, 
that  I  would  rather  excite  than  obstruct 
you  in.    But  I  earnestly  petition,  if  you 
have,  that  you  would  before  you  go  give 
me  warning  enough  to  make  you  a  vi- 
sit; for   I  have  pow  got  a  lodging  at 
Newington-Green,  which  misss's  illness, 
which  for  two  or   three  days  hiis  been 
pretty  violent,  though   now  turned  into 
an    ague    at    present,  keeps   from  being 
used  by,   yours  alfeclionatcly,         K.  K. 

The  ladies  here  present  you  services. 
My  girls  are  your  humble  servients. 
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LETTER    LXXVI. 

Sir  William  Temple  to  Sir  William  Co- 
ventry. 

Sir, 

1AM  to  acknowledge  both  the  honour 
and  obligiition  1  received  by  yours  of 
November  the  1)1  h  ;  the  List  of  which 
seems  so  great  in  that  light  you  give  it, 
and  by  those  circumstances  I  now  see  at- 
tend it,  that  had  it  come  from  any  other 
hands  I  should  have  wished  a  thousand 
times  never  to  have  received  it :  for, 
there  are  very  few  I  desire  much  to  be 
obliged  to  ;  having  always  thought  that 
a  sort  of  debt  which  ought  as  duly  to  be 
paid  as  that  of  money,  with  more  in- 
terest, and  much  greater  difficulty  of 
casting  up.  But  knowing  that  all  gene- 
rous persons  arc  apt  to  favour  and  esteem 
their  own,  rather  such  whom  they  ob- 
lige, than  such  as  serve  them  ;  1  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  have  my  name  enter  into 
the  knowledge  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
by  his  bounty  and  favour  in  the  grant  of 
those  passports,  rather  than  any  other 
way  I  could  have  taken ;  and  I  beg  of  you, 
that  with  my  humble  thanks,  his  Royal 
Highness  may  know  I  enter  into  his  ser- 
vice with  this  advance  of  wages,  which 
it  shall  be  always  my  endeavour,  as  it  is 
my  duty,  to  deserve  it.  I  owe,  and  should 
say  a  great  deal  to  yourself  upon  this  oc- 
casion, but  that  with  my  thanks  for  the 
thing  itself,  I  am  to  join  my  complaints 
for  the  manner  of  it;  I  mean,  that  you 
shoyld  trouble  yourself  to  reason  me  out 
of  any  custom  or  actiuii  you  would  have 
me  leave  off,  or  say  any  thing  upon  such 
a  subject,  besides  that  you  wish  it  had 
been  otherwise;  which,  I  desire  you  to 
believe,  sh;iil  in  far  greater  niatters  be 
from  your  hand  persuasion  and  command 
enough  to  nie.  ]My  presumptions  may 
be  great  with  my  friends,  but  tliey  are 
the  easiliist  checked  of  any  man's  alive  ; 
wliich  is  all  I  shall  say  iip""  this  occasion 
as  to  the  fut\ire  ;  and  for  the  past,  1  will 
only  assure  you  that  I  should  not  in  the 
least  have  otTered  at  what  1  did,  had  it 
not  been  at  the  earnest  instance  of  the 
Prince  of  Minister's  resident  here ;  and 
I  am  to  make  it  piy  business  abroad,  to 
enter  as  far  as  I  can  into  the  secrets,  and 
for  that  end,  into  the  affections  of  such 
ministers  as  1  have  to  deal  with  ;  and 
fts  some  mep  arc  to  Lc  jzaiaoJ  duvet ly  by 


their  heart,  so  are  others  by  their  hands  : 
but  another  fault  were  easier  to  be  borne 
than  a  long  excuse  ;  I  will  not  add  to  it 
by  our  news,  since,  of  all  I  write,  1  am 
sure  you  know  as  much  as  you  please : 
only  in  general,  our  bishop  loses  not 
courage  nor  strength  upon  all  the  great 
preparations  of  enemies,  or  disappoint* 
ment  of  friends.  The  Dutch  seem  to  be 
plagued  by  their  own  God,  and  to  grow 
unliappy  in  their  own  element,  the  sea 
having  done  them  in  the  last  storms  most 
extravagant  harms;  some  letters  froru 
Amsterdam  say  to  the  value  of  thirty, 
and  others  of  sixty  millions  ;  their  case 
may  grow  harder  yet,  if  the  frosts  do  so 
from  the  Munster  side.  Our  court  here 
is  passionate  towards  the  league  between 
the  two  crowns  ;  as  I  am  in  the  desires  of 
growing  in  your  friendship  and  favour, 
and  deserving  it  by  any  testimonies  I  can 
give  of  my  being,  Sir,  your  most  faith- 
ful humble  servant, 

Brussels,  Dec.  15,  S.  N.   l6C5. 

LETTER    LXXVIL 

From  the  same  to  Dame  ^iu^ustinc  Cary* 

Madam, 

KNOW  not  whether  the  shame  of 
having  been  so  long  in  your  debt,  be 
greater  than  that  of  paying  it  so  ill  ut 
last,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  much  harder  to 
be  excused,  and  therefore  shall  not  at- 
tempt it,  but  leave  it  to  Father  Placid'i 
oratory,  though  having  failed  in  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  youi  business,  1  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  hope  he  will  succeed  betfer 
in  the  ceremonial  part  of  mine.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in 
common  sound  between,  It  is  done,  and, 
It  will  be  done,  that  I  was  unwilling  tu 
acknowledge  the  honour  of  having  re- 
ceived your  Ladyship's  commands,  be- 
fore I  had  compsvssed  that  of  obeying 
them,  which  the  Marquis  here  hath  so 
often  assured  me  would  suddenly  fall  tu 
my  share,  that  I  thought  we  had  both 
equal  reason,  his  Excellency  to  do  it,  and 
I  to  believe  it.  This  right  I  must  yet  do 
him,  that  I  never  pressed  him  in  thiscont 
cern  of  your  Ladyshi])'s,  but  he  told  me 
all  my  arguments  were  needless,  for  thy 
thing  should  be  done ;  and  how  to  force 
a  man  that  yields,  I  never  understood  : 
but  yet  I  much  doubt  that  till  the  result 
be  given  upon  the  gross  of  this  affair, 
which  is  and  has  been  syniytime  under 
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view,  your  part  in  particular  will  hardly 
be  thought  ripe  lor  either  his  justice  or 
favour,  which  will  be  rather  the  style 
it  must  run  in,  it  it  be  a  desire  of  exemp- 
tion from  a  geiirral  rule  given  in  the 
■tase  :  whatever  pcrstm  (after  the  father's 
return)  Sihall  be  appointed  to  observe  the 
'course  of  this  atiair,  and  pursue  the  la- 
dy's pretensions  hs-re,  will  be  sure  of  all 
the  assihtance  I  can  atany  time  give  him  ; 
though  I  think  it  would  prove  a  more 
public  service  to  find  some  way  of  dissolv- 
ing your  society,  and  by  that  means  dis- 
persing so  much  worth  about  the  world, 
than,  by  preserving  you  together,  coniinc 
it  to  a  corner,  and  sutler  it  to  shine  so 
nuicli  less,  and  go  out  so  much  sooner, 
than  otherwise  it  would.  The  ill  clfects 
of  your  retreat  appear  too  much  in  the 
ill  success  of  your  business  ;  for  I  caimot 
thiidv  any  thing  could  fail  that  your  Lady- 
ship would  solicit:  but,  I  presume,  no- 
thing in  this  lower  sceneis  worthy  either 
that,  or  So  much  as  your  desire  or  care, 
which  are  words  that  enter  not  your 
gates,  to  disturb  that  perfect  quiet  and 
jnditferency,  which  I  will  believe  inha- 
bit there;  and  by  your  happiness  decide 
the  long  dispute,  whether  the  greater  lies 
in  wanting  nothing,  or  possessing  much. 

I  cannot  but  tell  you  it  was  unkindly 
done  to  refresh  the  memory  of  your  bro- 
ther Da  Gary's  loss,  which  was  not  a 
more  gemral  one  to  mankind,  than  it 
was  pai  titular  to  me  :  but  if  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  your  Ladyship's  service,  as  well 
as  I  had  the  honour  once  to  do  in  his 
friendship,  I  shall  think  I  have  lived  to 
good  purpose  here  ;  aiKl  for  hereafter, 
shall  leave  it  to  Almighty  God,  with  a 
submission  as  ab;indoned  as  you  can  ex- 
eici.xc  in  the  low  common  concernments 
of  this  worthless  life,  which  I  can  hardly 
imagine  was  intended  us  for  so  great  a 
misery  as  it  is  here*  commonly  made,  or 
to  betray  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  to 
6o  much  greater  hereafter  as  is  common- 
ly believed,  However,  I  am  obliged  to 
your  Ladyship  for  your  prayers,  which  I 
am  sure  arc  well  intended  me,  and  shall 
return  you  mine,  that  no  ill  tlioughts  of 
my  faith  may  possess  your  Ladyship  with 
an  ill  one  of  my  works  too;  wliicii  I  am 
sure  cannot  fail  of  being  viry  meritori- 
ous, if  over  I  reach  the  intentions  I 
have  of  expressing  myself  upon  all  oc- 
casions. Madam,  your  Ladysldp's  most 
l.umi>le  and  most  obedient  servant. 

L:usiels,  I-Vb.  I6'tl),  S.N.  l6"o6\ 


LETTER    LXXVIIL 

Sir  William  Teinplt  to  Sir  Orlando  Brid^- 
7nan,  Lord  Kctptr. 

INIy  Lord, 

IKiXEivuD  some  days  since  the  ho- 
nour of  one  froni  your  Lordship  ot  the 
9th  past,  and  though  I  owe  all  the  ac- 
knowledgments  that  can  be  upon  it,  yet 
1  will  not  so  much  wrong  your  Lordship's 
time,  or  my  own  sincereniss,  as  to  en- 
large them  with  much  ceremony.  It  will 
be  enough  to  say,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  obliging  than  your  favours  to  me, 
both  in  ti-ie  degree  and  manner  of  it, 
arising  so  freely  from  your  Lordship's 
bounty  and  gcnerousness,  as  well  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  way  so  frank  and  so  hearty 
as  that  of  your  last  letter;  and  on  the 
other  side,  that  no  man  can  resent  it 
more,  though  they  may  much  better  de- 
serve it;  and  that  your  Lordship  can 
never  reckon  more  truly  nor  more  justly 
upon  any  person's  esteem  and  serrices, 
than  upon  mind,  which  I  humbly  beg 
your  Lordship  to  believe.  I  doubt  you  J 
will  be  ,/troublcd  with  my  wife's  attend-  1 
ances,  having  told  her  your  Lordship  ] 
had  given  her  that  liberty  ;  if  she  ever  ^ 
pretends  your  favour  and  countenance 
further  than  in  receiving  what  the  King 
has  made  me  due  upon  this  employment 
while  I  have  it,  or  what  his  Majesty  shall 
from  his  own  motion  assign  me,  upon  any 
new  conmiission,  I  disclaim  her  before- 
hand, and  declare  she  goes  not  upon  my 
errand  ;  for  I  shall  never  think  that  too 
little  which  his  Majesty  thinks  enough  : 
for  the  rest,  I  will  be  confident,  neither 
your  Lordship  nor  my  Lord  Arlington 
intend  I  should  ruin  myself  by  my  em- 
ployments, or  that  I  shouhl  at  my  own 
charge  bear  out  a  character,  which  of  it- 
self is  enough  to  turn  round  a  hiad  that 
has  all  its  life,  till  these  last  three  years, 
being  used  to  shade  and  silence.  In  case 
the  occasion  should  break,  and  my  jour- 
ney to  Aix  should  yet  fail,  I  ask  nothing 
of  his  Majesty,  though  putting  myself  in 
a  posture  to  conii)ly  with  any  sudden  ne- 
cessity of  it  has  already  forced  me  to  en- 
ter into  very  considerable  expences;  but 
in  case  I  nmst  go,  1  beg  you.r  Lordship, 
that  has  children,  to  consider  Uow  hard 
it  would  be  lor  me  to  perform  sucli  a 
jourtiey  upon  my  own  credit.  What- 
« viT  it  be  that  his  Majesty  thfnks  fit  to 
assign  mc  upon  such  au  occasion,  if  he 
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pleases  to  order  Alderman  Backvvell  to 
furnish  mo  \Vith  a  letter  of  credit  for  so 
much,  let  it  be  what  it  wili,  J  will  live, 
according  to  what  that  and  my  own  lit- 
tle revenue  will  reach,  and  not  spare 
any  little  presents  I  have  received  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  where  his  honour  re- 
fjuires  it :  all  I  desire  is,  only  not  to  be 
forced  into  debts,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  ever  abhorred,  and  would 
by  my  good  will  eat  dry  crusts,  and' lie 
upon  the  floor  rather  than  do  it  \ipon 
any  other  consideration  than  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's immediate  commands,  and  I  hope 
those,  his  justice,  and  my  friends  favour, 
will  prevent. 

I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  for 
troubling  you  with  this  strange  freedom 
about  my  own  concernments,  which  you 
have  pleased  to  encourage  me  to^  and 
may  at  iiny  time  check  me  in  it,  with 
the  least  discountenance,  which  1  doubt 
I  have  already  deserved.  But  I  will  not 
increase  or  lengthen  my  faults  by  ex- 
cuses, nor  trouble  yoBr  Lordship,  by  re- 
peating any  thing  as  what  m)'  Lord  Ar- 
lington receives  from  me  at  large,  upon 
tlie  course  of  public  affairs  here  ;  which 
though  seeming  to  change  often,  in  others 
eyes,  appears  to  me  constant  in  the 
French  design  of  a  war ;  which  I  believe 
nothing  can  alter,  but  the  visible  marks 
of  force  and  steadiness  in  their  neigh- 
bours to  oppose  them. 

I  beg  your  Lordship's  belief,  that  as 
I  am  with  very  great  reason,  so  1  am 
Tiih  very  great  passion  too,  my  Lord, 
yours,  &c. 

Brussels,  April  3,   l6SB, 

LETTER    LXXTX. 

Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  Dvke  of  York, 
on  the  Dutchess's  turning  Catholic. 

T  HAVE  not  presumed  in  any  manner  to 
-■-  to  approach  your  royal  presence,  since 
I  have  been  marked  with  the  brand  of  ba- 
nishment ;  and  1  would  still  with  the  same 
forbear  this  presumption,  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve myself  bound  by  all  the  obligations 
of  duty  to  make  this  address  to  you.  I 
have  been  too  much  acquainted  with  the 
presumption  and  impudence  of  the  times, 
in  raising  false  and  scandalous  reproaches 
iipon  innocent  and  worthy  persons  of  all 
qualities  and  degrees,  to  give  credit  to 
those  bold  whispers  which  have  been  too 
long  scattered  ubroa«i  concerning  yoiir 


wife's  being  shaken  in  her  religion  ;  but 
when  those  whispers  break  out  into  noise, 
and  public  persons  begin  to  report,  that 
the  Dutchess  is  become  a  llonian  Catho- 
lic ;  when  I  heard  that  many  worthy  per- 
sons of  unquestionable  devotion  to  your 
Royal  Iligliness  are  not  without  some 
fear  and  apprehension  of  it,  and  many 
reflections  are  made  from  thence  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  royal  person,  and  even 
of  the  King's  Majesty,  1  hope  it  may  not 
misbecome  me,  at  what  distance  soever, 
to  cast  myself  at  your  feet,  and  beseech 
you  to  look  on  this  matter  in  time,  and 
to  apply  some  antidote  to  expel  the  poi- 
son of  it. 

It  is  not  possible  your  Royal  Highness 
can  be  without  zeal  and  enure  devotion 
for  that  church,  for  the  purity  and  pre- 
servation whereof  your  blessed  father 
made  himself  a  sacrifice,  and  to  the  rc^ 
storation  whereof  you  have  contributed 
so  much  yourself,  and  which  highly  de- 
serves the  King's  protection,  and  yours, 
since  there  can  be  no  possible  defection 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  while  due  re- 
verence is  made  to  the  church. 

Your  wife  is  generally  believed  to  have 
so  perfect  a  duty  and  entire  resignation 
to  the  will  of  your  Royal  Highness,  that 
any  defection  in  her  from   her  religion, 
will  be  for  want  of  circumspection  in  you 
and  not  using  your  authority,  or  to  your 
connivance.    1  need  not  tell  the  ill  con- 
sequence that  such  a  mutation  would  be 
attended  with  in  reference  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  and  even  to  the  King  himself, 
wl>ose  greatest  security  (under  God)   is 
in  the  affection  and  duty  of  his  Protest- 
ant subjects.      Your    Royal    Highness 
knows  how  far  I  have  always  been  from 
wishing  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  prosecuted  with  severity  ;   but  1  less 
wish  it  should  be  ever  in  their  power  to 
be  able   to  prosecute   those  who   differ 
from  them,  since  we  well  know  how  lit- 
tle moderation  they  would  or  could  use. 
And  if  this  which  people  so  much  talk 
of  (I  hojje  without  ground)  should  fall 
out,    it   might    very    probably  raise    a 
greater  storm  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics  in   general,  than  modest  w.qw  can 
wish  ;  since  after  such  a  breach  any  jea- 
lousy of  their  presumption  would  seem 
reasonable.  I  have  written  to   the  Dut- 
chess Avith  the  freedom  and  afiection  of 
a  troubled  and  perplexed  father.     I  do 
most  humbly  beseech  your  Royal  High- 
ness  by  your  authority  to   rescue   her 
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from  bringing  a  miscliief  upon  you  and 
liersclt  that  can  never  be  repaired  ;  and 
to  think  it  wtuthy  your  wisdom  to  re- 
move and  dispel  those  reproaches  (how 
false  soe\er)  by  better  evidence  than  con- 
tempt ;  and  iiope  you  do  believe,  liiat 
no.  severity  I  have,  or  can  undergo,  shall 
in  any  degree  Irsseii  or  diminish  iny  most 
jnotound  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  your 
Royal  Hij^huf-ss;  but  that  I  do  with  all 
imaginable  obedience  submit  to  your 
good  pleasure  in  all  things. 

God  preserve  your  Royal  Highness, 
and  keep  mo  in  your  favour.  Sir,  your 
Royal  Highness's  most  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant. 


LETTER    LXXX. 

Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Yorkf  on  the  same  occasion. 


Y^ 


'ou  have  much  reason  to  believe  that 
I  have  no  mind  to  trouble  you,  or  dis- 
please you,  especially  in  an  argument 
that  is  so  unpleasant  and  grievous  to  my- 
self;  but  as  no  distance  of  a  place  that  is 
between  us,  in  respect  of  our  residence, 
or  the  greater  distance  in  respect  of  the 
high  condition  you  are  in,  can  make  me 
less  your  father,  or  absolve  me  from  per- 
forming those  obligations  which  that  re- 
lation requires  from  me  ;  so  when  I  re- 
ceive any  credible  advertisement  of  what 
reflects  upon  you,  in  point  of  honour, 
conscience,  or  discretion,  I  ought  not  to 
omit  the  informing  30U  of  it,  or  admi- 
jiistoring  such  advice  to  you  as  to  my 
understanding  seems  reasonable ;  and 
which  I  must  still  hope  will  have  some 
credit  with  ycu.  I  will  confess  to  you, 
that  what  you  wrote  to  meniany  monlhs 
since,  upon  those  reproaches  which  1  told 
you  were  generally  reported  concerning 
your  defection  in  religion,  gave  me,  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  1  believed  them  to 
proceed  from  that  ill  spirit  of  tiie  times 
that  delights  in  slander  and  calumny. 
Rut  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  same  re])ort 
increases  of  late  very  much,  and  I  my- 
self saw  the  last  week  a  letter  from  Paris, 
frotn  a  person  w  ho  said  the  English  am- 
bassador assured  him  the  day  before,  that 
the  Dutchess  was  become  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic; and,  which  tnakes  greater  impres- 
sions npt-n  me,  1  am  assured  that  many 
yooil  men   ia  England,  who  hu\e  great 


affection  for  you  and  rae,  and  who  have 
thought  nothing  more  impossible  than 
that  there  should  be  such  a  chano-c  in 
you,  are  at  present  under  much  afflic- 
tion, with  the  observation  of  a  gfcat 
change  in  your  course  of  life,  and  that 
constant  exercise  of  that  devotion  w  hich 
was  so  notorious  ;  and  do  apprehend  from 
your  frequent  discourses,  that  you  have 
not  the  same  reverence  and  veneration 
that  you  used  to  have  for  the  Church  of 
England  ;  the  clmrch  in  which  you  was 
baptized,  and  the  church  the  best  con- 
stituted, aud  the  most  free  from  errors 
of  any  Christian  church  this  day  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  same  persons  by  their 
insinuations  have  prevailed  with  you  to 
have  a  better  opinion  of  that  which  is 
most  opposite  to  it,  the  Church  of  llojne, 
than  the  integrity  thereof  deserves. 

It  is  not  yet  in  my  power  to  believe, 
that  your  wit  and  understanding  (witb 
God's  blessing  upon  both)  can  sutler  you 
to  be  shaken  farther  than  with  melan- 
choly rellections  upon  the  iniquity  and 
w  ickedness  of  the  age  we  live  in  ;  which 
discredits  all  religion,  and  which  with 
equal  licence  breaks  into  the  professors 
of  all,  and  prevails  upon  the  members 
of  all  churches,  and  whose  manners  will 
have  no  benefit  from  the  faith  of  any 
church. 

1  presume  you  do  not  entangle  yourself 
in  the  particular  controversies  between 
the  Romanists  and  us,  or  think  yourself 
a  competent  judge  of  all  difficulties  which 
occur  therein  :  and  therefore  it  must  be 
some  fallacious  argument  of  antiquity 
and  universality,  confidently  urged  by 
men  who  know  less  than  many  of  those 
you  are  acquainted  with,  and  ought  less 
to  be  believed  by  you,  that  can  raise  any 
doubts  and  scruples  in  you  ;  and  if  you 
will  with  equal  temper  hear  those  who  are 
well  able  to  instruct  you  in  those  particu- 
lars, it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  suck  in 
that  poison  which  can  only  corrupt  and 
prevail  over  you  by  stopping  your  own 
tars,  and  shutting  your  own  eyes.  There 
are  but  two  persons  in  the  world  who 
have  greater  authority  with  you  than  I 
can  pretend  to  ;  and  am  sure  they  both 
suffer  more  in  this  rumour,  and  would 
suffer  much  more  if  there  were  ground 
for  it,  than  I  can  do;  and  truly  1  am  as 
unlikely  to  be  deceived  myself,  or  to  de- 
ceive you,  as  any  man  that  endeavours 
to  pervert  you  in  your  religion.  And 
therefore,  I  beseech  you,  let  me  have  so 
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much  credit  with  you,  as  to  persuade 
you  to  communicate  any  doubt  or  scru- 
ples which  occur  to  you,  before  you  suf- 
fer them  to  make  too  deep  an.imprcssion 
upon  you. 

The  common  argument,  that  there  is 
no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  and  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  that  only  true 
church,   is  both  irrational  and  untrue  ; 
there  are  many  chmrches  in  which  salva- 
tion may  be  attained,  as  well  as  in  any 
one  of  them;  and  were  many,  even  in 
the  Apostles  time ;  otherwise  they  would 
never  have  directed  their  Epistles  to  so 
many  several  churches,  in  which  there 
were   different    opinions  received,    and 
very  different  doctrines  taught.     There 
is  indeed  but  one  faith  in  which  we  can 
be  saved,  the  steadfast  belief  of  the  birth, 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour; 
and  every  church  that  receives  and  em- 
braces that  faith  is  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
If  the  Apostles  preached   true  doctrine, 
the  reception  and  retention  of  many  er- 
rors does  not  destroy  the  essence  of  a 
church  ;  if  it  did,  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  be  in  as  ill,  if  not  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion, than  most  other  Christian  churches; 
because  its  errors  are  of  a  greater  magni- 
tude, and  more  destructive  to  religion. 
Let  not  the  canting  discourses  of  the  uni- 
versality and  extent  of  the  church,  which 
has  as  little  truth  as  the  rest,  prevail  over 
you  :  they  who  would  imitate  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  and  turn  Heathens ; 
for  it  is  generally  believed,  that  above 
one  half  of  the  world  is  possessed  by  them, 
and  that  the  INIahometans  possess  above 
one  half  of  the  remainder.     There  is  as 
little  question,  that  of  the  rest,  which  is 
inhabited  by  Christians,  one  part  of  four 
is  not  of  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  God  knows  in  that  very 
communion  there  is  as  great  discord  in 
epinion,  and  in  matters  of  as  great  mo- 
ment, as  is  between  the  other  Christians. 
I  hear  you  do  in  public  discourses  dis- 
like some  things  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which 
is  a  point  which   no  Roman  Catholic 
will  pretend  to  be  of  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion, and  is  in  use  in  many  places  which 
are  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  as  in  Bohemia,  and  those  parts 
©f  the  Greek  Church  which  submit  to  the 
Roman  :  and  all  men  know,  that  in  the 
late  Council  of  Trent,  the  sacraments  of 
both  kinds,  and  liberty  of  the  clergy  to 


marry,  were  very   passionately  pressed 
both  by  the  Emperor  and  King  of  France 
for  their  dommions;  and   it   was  after- 
wards granted  to  Germany,  though  un- 
der such  conditions  as  made  it  ineffec- 
tual ;  which  however  shews  that  it  was 
not,  nor  even  can  be  looked  upon   as  ii 
matter  of  religion.  Christianity  was  ma- 
ny hundred   years  old  before  such  a  re- 
straint was  ever  heard  of  in  the  church ; 
and    when  it  was  e!;r3cavoured,  it  met 
with   great    opposition,  and   was   never 
submitted  to.     And  as  the  positive  inhi- 
bition seems  absolutely  unlawful,  so  the 
inconveniences  which  result  from  thence, 
will  upon  a  jiist  disquisition  be  found  su- 
perior to  those  which  attend  the  liberty 
which  the  Christian  religion  permits.— 
Those  arguments  which  are  not  strong 
enough  to  draw  persons  from  the  Roman 
communion  into  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  when  custom  and  education, 
and  a  long  stupid  resignation  of  all  their 
faculties,  to  their  teachers,  usually  shuts 
out  all  reason  to  the  contrary ;  may  yet 
be  abundant  to   retain  those  who   have 
been  baptized,  and  bred,  and  instructed 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  that  re- 
ligion ;   which   are,  in  truth,  not  only 
founded  upon  the  clear  authority  of  th« 
Scriptures,  but  upon  the  consent  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church  :  and  men   who   look  into  anti- 
quity, know  well    by  what  corruption 
and   violence,  and   with  what  constant 
and  continual  opposition,  those  opinions, 
which   are  contrary  to  ours,  crept  into 
the  world,  and  how  warrantably  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which 
alone  supports  all  the  rest,  came  to  pre- 
vail; which  has  no  more  pretence  of  au- 
tliority  and  power  in  England,  than  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  or  Toledo,  can  as  rea- 
sonably lay  claim  to ;  and  is  so  far  from 
being  matter  of  Catholic  religion,  that 
the  Pope  has  so  much,  and  no  more,  to 
do  in    France  or  Spain,  or  any  other 
Catholic  dominion,   than  the  crown  and 
laws  and  constitutions  of  several  king- 
doms give  him  leave;  which  makes  him 
so  little  (if  at  all)  considered  in  France, 
and  so  much  in  Spain ;  and  therefore  the 
English    Catholics,  which    attribute   so 
much  to  him,  make  themselves  very  un- 
warrantably of  another  religion  than  the 
Catholic  Church  professes :  and  without 
doubt   those  who  desert   the  Church  of 
England,  of  whicij,  tlv?y  are  members, 
N  4  and 
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and  become  tliereby  disobedient  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jaws  of  their  c<5un- 
try,  and  therein  n-ncniiicc  their  sul)jc-c- 
tioiito  the  stale,  as  well  as  to  the  cliurch 
(which  are  grievous  sins),  had  need  of  a 
better  excuse,  tfian  the  mcetifii;  with 
some  doubts  which  tiicy  could  not  an- 
swer ;  and  less  than  a  manifest  evidence, 
that  their  salvation  is  desperate  in  that 
communion,  cannot  serve  their  turn: 
and  they  who  imagine  they  have  such  an 
evidence,  ought  rather  to  suspect  that 
their  understanding  has  forsaken  them, 
and  that  they  are  become  mad,  than  that 
the  church,  which  is  replenished  with 
all  learning  and  piety  requisite,  can  be- 
tray them  to  perdition. 

I  beseech  you  to  consider  (which  I 
hope  will  over-rule  those  ordinary  doubts 
nnd  objections  which  may  be  infused 
into  you),  that  if  you  change  your  reli- 
gion, you  renounce  all  obedience  and 
affection  to  your  father,  who  loves  you 
so  tenderly  that  such  an  odious  mutation 
would  break  his  heart ,  you  condemn 
your  father  and  your  mother  (whose  in- 
comparable virtues,  and  piety,  and  devo- 
tion, have  placed  her  in  lieaven)  for 
having  impiously  educated  you  ;  you  de- 
clare the  church  and  state,  to  both  which 
you  owe  reverence  and  subjection,  to  i)e, 
in  your  judgment,  Antichristian :  you 
bring  irreparable  dishonour,  scandal,  and 
prejudice,  to  the  Duke  your  husband,  lo 
whom  you  ought  to  pay  all  imaginable 
duty;  and  who,  I  presume,  is  much 
more  precious  to  you  than  your  own 
life;  and  all  possible  ruin  to  your  cliil- 
dren,  of  whoso  company  and  conversa- 
tion you  must  look  lo  be  deprived  ;  for 
God  forbid  that  after  such  an  apostacy 
you  should  have  any  power  in  the  edu- 
cation of  your  children.  You  have  many 
enemies,  whom  you  would  here  abun- 
dnntly  gratify,  and  some  friends  whom 
j'ou  will  thereby  (at  lea^tas  far  as  in  you 
lies)  perfectly  destroy ;  and  afflict  many 
others,  who  have  deserved  vvi.U  of  you. 

I  know  you  are  not  inclined  to  any 
part  of  this  mischief,  and  therefore  offer 
these  considerations  as  all  those  ])arlicu- 
lars  would  be  infallible  consequences  of 
such  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  me  the  sad- 
dest circumstance  of  my  banishment, 
th;it  I  may  not  be  admitted,  in  such  a 
•^ason  this,'  to  confer  with  you,  when  1 
am  confident  I  would  satisfy  you  in  all 
doubts,  and  jnake  it  appear  to  )  ou,  that 


there  are  many  absurdities  in  the  Roman 
religion,  inconsistent  with  your  judgment 
and  understanding;  avid  many  impieties 
inconsistent  with  your  conscience;  so 
that  before  you  can  submit  to  the  obli- 
gations of  faith,  you  must  divest  yourself 
of  your  natural  reason  and  coirimorv 
sense,  and  captivate  the  dictates  of  your 
conscience,  to  fhe  in\posilions  of  an  au- 
thority which  has  not  any  pretence  to 
oblige  or  advise  you.  Jf  you  will  not  with 
freedom  communicate  the  doubts  which 
occur  to  you,  to  those  near  you,  of  whose 
learning  and  piety  you  have  had  such 
experience,  let  me  conjure  you  to  im- 
parl them  to  me,  and  lo  expect  my  an- 
swer before  you  sulTer  them  to  prevail 
over  you.     God  bless  you  and  yours. 


LETTER    LXn. 
The  Dutchess's  Ansxccr. 


W 


'^HEREAS  I  have  been  evei:  from  my 
infancy  bred  up  in  the  English  pro- 
tcstant  religion,  and  have  had  very  able 
pt-rsons  to  instruct  n>e  in  the  grounds 
thereof",  and  I  doubt  not  but  1  am  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  aro  astonished  at  my 
quitting  it,  to  embniCe  the  religion  of  the 
Rojnan  (.'atliolies  (for  which  1  hsive  ever 
professed  a  gTeat  aversion)  ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  thought  fit  to  give  some  sa- 
tisfaction to  my  friends,  by  declaring 
unto  them  the  reasons  upon  which  I 
have  been  moved  to  do  it  ;  without  en- 
gaging myself  in  long  and  unprofitable 
tlisputes  touching  the  matter. 

1  protest  therefore,  before  God,  that 
since  my  coming  into  England,  no  person, 
either  man  or  w(jman,  hath  at  any  time 
persuaded  me  to  alter  my  religion,  or 
hath  used  any  discourses  to  me  uptni  that 
subject.  It  iialh  been  oidy  a  particular 
favour  from  God,  who  hath  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  hear  the  prayers  I 
daily  made  unto  hinf,  both  in  France  and 
Klanders  whilst  I  was  there,  lliathe  would 
vouchsafe  to  bring  me  into  ihe  true  church 
before  I  died,  in  case  I  wsft  not  in  the- 
right ;  and  it  was  the  devotian  I  ob- 
served in  the  Catholics  there,  which  in- 
duced me  to  make  that  prayer ;  altho' 
my  own  devotion  during  all  that  time 
tvas  very  slender.  I  did  notwithstand- 
ing, all  the  time  I  was  iu  those  countries, 
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believe  I  was  in  the  true  religion  ;  nei- 
ther had  I  the  least  scruple  ol'  it  until 
Novonibcr  last,  nt  which  lime  reading 
Dr.  Heylin's  History  of  tiic  llelonnation, 
which  had  been  hii^hly  rcconimen(i(.d  to 
me,  I  was  so  far  from  finding  the  satis- 
faction I  expected,  that  1  found  nothing 
but  sacrileges  ;  and  looking  over  the  rea- 
sons therein  set  down,  which  caused  the 
separation  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  that  of  Rome,  I  read  three  there, 
«hich  to  me  were  great  impieties.  "I'he 
first  was.  That  Henry  Vlll.  had  cast  off 
the  pope's  authority,  because  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  quit  his  wife  and  marry 
another. 

The  second,  That  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  then  governed  all,  and 
was  the  principal  in  that  alteration,  did 
greatly  enrich  himself  with  the  goods  of 
the  church,  which  he  engrossed. 

And  the  third  consisted  in  this,  That 
queen  Elizabeth,  not  being  rightful  heir 
to  the  crown,  could  not  keep  it,  but  by 
renouncing  a  church  which  would  never 
have  allowed  of  such  injustice.  I  could 
not  be  persuaded  the  Holy  Ghost  would 
rver  have  made  use  of  such  motives  as 
these  were  to  change  religion,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  bishops,  if  they  had 
no  other  intention  than  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  had  not 
attempted  it  before  the  schism  ot  Henry 
Vlll.  which  was  grounded  upon  such 
unjustifiable  pretences. 

Being  troubled  with  these  scruples,  I 
began  to  make  some  reflections  upon  the 
points  of  doctrine  wherein  we  ditlered 
4'rom  the  Catholics  ;  and  to  that  purpose 
liad  recourse  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
though  I  pretend  not  to  be  able  perfectly 
to  understand  it,  I  found  notwithstanding 
several  p®ints  which  seemed  to  me  very 
plain  ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  I 
staid  so  long  without  taking  notice  of 
them.  Amongst  these  were,  the  real 
presence  of  our  Saviour  in  the  sacra- 
'  ments,  the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
confession,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  I 
treated  ofthese  particulars  severally,  with 
two  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  advising  upon  these  subjects, 
they  told  me,  that  it  was  to  he  wished 
that  the  church  of  England  had  retained 
several  things  it  altered  :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, cotifcssion,  which  witliout  doubt 
is  of  divine  institution.      They  told  me 


also,  that  prayer  for  the  dead  had  been 
in  use  in  the  primitive  church,  during  the 
first  centuries  ;  and  that  they  themselves 
did  daily  observe  those  things,  though 
they  desired  not  publickly  to  own  those 
doctrines.  And  having  pressed  one  of 
them  something  earnestly  touching  these 
things,  he  frankly  told  me,  that  if  he 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, he  should  not  have  left  it ;  but  no\y 
being  a  member  of  that  church  which 
believed  ail  the  articles  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, he  thought  he  should  do  ill  to 
quit  it,  because  he  was  beholden  to  that 
church  for  his  baptism,  and  he  should 
thereby  give  occasion  of  great  scandal 
to  others. 

All  these  discourses  were  a  means  to 
increase  the  desire  1  had  to  embrace  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  added 
much  to  the  inward  trouble  of  my  mind  ; 
but  the  fear  I  had  to  be  hasty  in  a  matter 
of  that  importance,  made  me  act  warily, 
with  all  precautions  necessary  in  such  a 
case.  I  prayed  incessantly  to  God,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  the 
truth  of  these  points  whereof  I  doubted. 
Upon  Christmas- day,  going  to  receive 
at  the  king's  chapel,  I  found  myself  in 
greater  trouble  than  ever  I  had  been  in  ; 
neither  was  it  possible  for  me  to  be  at 
quiet,  until  I  had  discovered  myself  to  a, 
certain  Catholic,  who  presently  brought 
me  a  priest.  He  was  the  first  of  them  with 
whom  I  ever  conversed,  and  the  more  I 
conversed  with  him,  the  more  I  found 
myself  to  be  confirmed  in  the  resolution 
I  had  taken.  It  was,  I  thought,  impos- 
sible to  doubt  of  those  words,  "  This  is 
"  my  body ;  "  and  I  am  verily  persuad- 
ed that  our  Saviour,  who  is  truth  itself^, 
and  hath  promised  to  continue  with  his 
church  to  the  world's  end,  would  never 
suffer  these  holy  mysteries  to  the  laity, 
only  under  one  kind,  if  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  institution  of  that  sacra- 
ment. 

1  am  not  able  to  dispute  touching 
these  things  with  any  body,  and  if  I  were, 
I  would  not  go  about  to  do  it,  but  I  con- 
tent myself  to  have  wrote  this  to  justify 
the  change  I  have  made  gf  my  religion  ; 
and  I  call  God  to  witness,  I  had  not  done 
it,  had  I  believed  1  could  have  been  saved 
in  tl;at  church  whereof  till  then  I  was  a 
member.  I  protest  seriously,  I  havcn:jt 
been  induced  to  thi--,  by  any  worldly  in- 
terests or  motives  ;  neither  can  the  truth 
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of  this  my  protestation  be  rationally 
doubted  by  any  person,  since  it  was  evi- 
dent that  thert'by  I  lost  all  my  friends, 
and  very  much  prejudiced  my  reputa- 
tion ;  but  having  seriously  considered 
with  mysi^lf,  whether  I  ought  to  renounce 
my  portion  in  the  other  world,  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  my  present  being  here, 
I  assure  you  I  found  it  no  difficulty  at 
all  to  resolve  the  contrary,  for  which  I 
render  thanks  to  God,  who  is  the  author 
(if  all  goodness. 


My  only  prayer  to  him  is,  that  the 
poor  Catholics  of  (hh  kingdom  may  not 
be  prosecuted  upon  my  account,  and  I 
beseech  God  to  grant  me  patience  in  my 
afflictions,  and  that  what  tiibulations  so- 
ever his  goodness  has  appointed  for  me, 
I  may  so  go  through  with  them,  as  that 
I  may  hereafter  enjoy  a  happiness  foraH 
eternity. 

Given  at  St.  James's,  the  20th 
of  August  1670. 
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LETTER    I. 

From  James  Tlowel,  Esq;  to  Sir  J.  S. 
Leeds  Castle. 


at 


Sir  Westmin,  25  July,  1625. 

IT  was  a  quaint  difierence  the  ancients 
did  put  betwixt  a  letter  and  an  ora- 
tion ;  that  the  o7ie  should  be  attired  like 
a  woman,  the  other  like  a  man  :  the  lat- 
ter of  the  two  is  allowed  large  side  robes, 
as  long  periods,  parentheses,  similes,  ex- 
amples, and  other  parts  of  rhetorical  flou- 
rishes :  but  a  letter  or  epistle  should  be 
short-coated  and  closely  couched :  a  hun- 
gerlin  becomes  a  letter  more  handsomely 
than  a  gown  ;  indeed  we  should  write  as 
we  speak  ;  and  that's  a  true  familiar  let- 
ter which  expresseth  one's  mind,  as  if  he 
were  discoursing  with  the  party  to  whom 
he  writes,  in  succinct  and  short  terms. 
The  tongue  and  the  pen  are  both  of 
them  interpreters  of  the  mind  ;  but  I 
hold  the  pen  to  be  the  more  faithful  of 
the  two  :  the  tongue  in  udo  posita,  being 
seated  in  a  moist  slippery  place,  may  fail 
and  falter  in  iier  sudden  extemporal  ex- 
pressions ;  but  the  pen  having  a  greater, 
advantage  of  premeditation,  is  not  so 
subject  to  error,  and  leaves  tilings  behind 
it  upon  firm  and  authentic  rceord.  Now 
letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any 
subject,   yet  commonly  they  are  either 


narratory,  objurgatory,  consolatory,  mo- 
natory,  or  congratulatory.  The  first  con- 
sists of  relations,  the  second  of  reprehen- 
sions, the  third  of  comfort,  the  two  last 
of  counsel  and  joy:  there  are  some  who  in 
lieu  of  letters  write  homilies;  they  preach 
when  they  should  epistolize  :  there  are 
otiiers  that  turn  them  to  tedious  tractates: 
this  is  to  make  letters  degenerate  from 
their  true  nature.  Some  modern  authors 
there  are  who  have  exposed  their  letters 
to  the  world,  but  most  of  them,  I  mean 
among  your  Latin  epistolizcrs,go  freight- 
ed with  mere  Bartholomew  ware,  with 
trite  and  trivial  phrases  only,  listed  with 
pedantic  shreds  of  shool-boy  verses. 
Othci's  there  are  among  our  next  trans- 
marine neighbours  eastward,  who  write 
in  their  own  language,  but  their  style  is 
so  soft  and  easy,  that  their  letters  may  be 
said  to  belike  bodies  of  loose  flesh  with- 
out sinews,  they  have  neither  joints  of 
art  nor  arteries  in  them  ;  they  have  a 
kind  of  simpering  and  lank  hectic  ex- 
pressions made  up  of  a  bombast  of  words, 
and  finical  affected  compliments  only  :  I 
cannot  well  away  with  such  sleazy  stuff, 
with  such  cobweb-compositions,  where 
there  is  no  strength  of  matter,  nothing 
tor  the  reader  to  carry  away  with  him 
that  may  enlarge  the  notions  of  hi.;  soul. 
One  shall  hardly  find  an  apophthegm,  ex- 
ample, simile,  or  any  thing  of  philosophy, 
history,  or  splid  knowledge,  or  as  much 
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ns  one  new  created  phrase  in  a  hundred 
of  them  :  and  to  draw  any  observations 
out  of  theiii,  were  as  if  one  went  about 
to  distil  cream  out  of  froth;  insomuch 
thai  it  may  be  said  of  them,  what  was 
said  of  the  Echo,  "  That  she  is  a  mere 
sound  and  nothina;  else."" 

1  return  you  your  Balzac  by  this  bearer ; 
and  when  I  f(jund  those  letters,  wherein 
he  is  so  familiar  with  his  king,  so  flat; 
und  those  to  Richlieu,  so  puffed  with 
profane  hyperboles,  and  larded  up  and 
down  with  such  gross  flatteries,  with 
others  besides,  which  he  sends  as  urinals 
up  and  down  the  world  to  look  into  his 
water  for  discovery  of  the  crazy  condi- 
tion of  his  body;  I  forbore  him  further. 
So  I  am  your  affectionate  servitor. 

LETTER   ir. 

From  James  Iloxcel,  Esq ;  to  his  Father, 
vpo7i  hii  first  gouig  bci/ond  Scd, 

Sir,  BroaJ-street,  London,  rst  March  1618. 

1  SHOULD  be  much  wanting  to  ray- 
self,  and  to  that  obligation  of  duty 
the  law  of  God  and  his  handmaid  Nature 
hath  imposed  on  me,  if  I  should  not 
acquaint  you  with  the  course  and  rjuality 
of  my  aftkirs  and  fortunes,  especially  at 
this  time,  that  I  am  upon  point  of  cross- 
ing the  seas  to  eat  my  bread  abroad. 
Nor  is  it  the  common  relation  of  a  son 
that  only  induced  me  hereunto,  but  that 
most  indulgent  and  costly  care  you  have 
been  ])leas(d  (in  so  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner) to  have  had  of  my  breeding  (though 
but  one  child  of  fifteen)  by  placing  me 
inachoicemethodical  school  (so  far  dis- 
tant from  yourdwclling)  under  a  learned 
(though  lashing^  master  ;  and  b)'  trans- 
planting me  thence  lo  Oxfoid,  to  be  gra- 
duated; and  so  holding  me  still  up  by 
the  chin  until  1  could  swim  without  blad- 
ders. This  patrimony  of  liberal  educa- 
tion you  have  been  pleased  to  endow  me 
withal,  I  now  carry  along  with  me 
abroad,  as  a  sure  insejjarable  treasure  ; 
nor  do  I  feel  it  any  burthen  or  incum- 
brance unto  mcatall  ;  and  what  danger 
soever  my  person,  or  other  things  I 
have  about  me,  do  incur,  yet  I  do  not 
fear  the  losing  of  this,  either  by  ship- 
wreck, or  pirates  at  sea,  nor  by  robbers, 
or  lire,  or  any  other  casualty  on  shore  : 
and  at  my  return  to  England,  I  hope  at 
least-wise  I  shall  do  m^  endeavour,  that 


you  may  find  this  patrimony  improved 
somewhat  to  your  comfort. 

In  this  my  peregrination,  if  I  happen, 
by  some  accident,  to  be  disappointed  of 
that  allowance  I  am  to  subsist  by,  I  must 
make  my  address  to  you,  for  I  have  no 
other  fcndesvous  to  flee  unto  ;  but  it  shall 
not  be,  unless  in  case  of  great  indi- 
gence. 

The  latter  end  of  this  week  I  am  to  go 
a  ship-board,  and  first  for  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. I  humbly  pray  your  blessing  may 
accompany  me  in  these  my  travels  by 
land  and  sea,  with  a  continuance  of  your 
prayers,  which  will  be  so  many  good 
gales  to  blow  me  safe  to  port  ;  for  I  have 
been  taught,  that  the  parent's  benedic- 
tions contribute  very  much,  and  have  a 
kind  of  prophetic  virtue  to  make  the 
child  prosperous.  In  this  opinion  I  shall 
ever  rest  your  dutiful  son. 

LETTER    in. 

Frofn  the  same  to  Dr.  Francis  Mansell, 
since  Principal  of' Jesus  College  in  Ox- 
ford. 

Sir,  London,  26th  March  i6i3. 

"DEiNG  to  take  leave  of  England,  and 
■^  to  launch  into  the  world  abroad, 
to  breathe  foreign  air  a  while,  I  thought 
it  very  handsonie,  and  an  act  well  be- 
coming me,  to  take  my  leave  also  of 
you,  and  of  my  dearly  honoured  Mother 
Oxford :  otherwise  both  of  3-ou  might 
have  just  grounds  to  exhibit  a  bill  of 
complaint,  or  rather  a  protest  against  me, 
and  cry  me  up  ;  you  for  a  forgetful 
Irieud  ;  she  for  an  ungrateful  son,  if  not 
some  spurious  issue.  To  prevent  this,  I 
salute  you  both  together  :  you  with  the 
best  of  my  most  candid  afl'ections  ;  her 
with  my  anost  dutiful  observance,  and 
thankfulness  for  the  milk  she  pleased  to 
give  me  in  that  exuberance,  had  I  taken 
it  in  that  measure  she  ofl'ered  it  me  while 
I  slept  in  her  lap  :  yet  that  little  I  have 
sucked,  I  carry  with  me  now  abroad, 
and  hope  that  this  course  of  life  will  help 
to  connect  it  to  a  greater  advantage,  hav- 
ing opportunity,  by  the  nature  of  my 
employment,  to  study  men  as  well  as 
books.  The  small  time  I  supervised  the 
glass-house,  I  got  among  those  Vene- 
tians some  smatterings  of  the  Italian 
tongue,  which  besides  tho  little  I  have, 
you  know,  of  school-language,  is  all  the 
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preparatives  I  have  made  for  travel.  I 
l»in  to  go  tins  week  down  to  Gravesend, 
uid  so  embark  for  Holland.  I  have  got 
f.a,  warrant  irom  tlje  Lords  of  the  Council 
fto  travel  for  three  yeait;  any  where, 
jjlome  and  St.  Onier's  excepted.  I  pray 
pet  nie  retain  some  room,  though  never 
^60  little,  in  your  thoughts,  during  the 
,,fimc  of  this  our  separation;  and  let  our 
Ssouls  meet  semetimcs  by  intercourse  of 
Pjetters;  I  promise  you  tiiat  yours  shall 
receive  tjie  best  enteriainnient  1  can  make 
tthem,  for  I  lovoyou  dearly,  dearly  well, 
rand  value  your  friendship  at  a  very  high 
rate.  So  with  app.recation  of  as  much 
happiness  to  you  at  home,  as  J  shall  de- 
sire to  accompany  me  abroad,  I  rest  ever 
your  friend  to  serve  yqu. 

LETTER   IV. 

From   the  same  to   Dan.  Caldx^cll,  Enq. 
Jrom  Amstcrdain.    . 

Amsterdam,  loth  Ap"!  1619. 
i\ry  dear  Dan, 

HAVE  n)ade  your  friendship  so  ne- 
cessary unto  me  for  the  contentment 
of  my  life,  that  happiness  itself  woidd 
be  but  a  kind  of  infelicity  without  it:  it 
is  as  needful  to  me,  as  fire  and  water,  as 
the  very  air  I  take  in,  and  breathe  out : 
it  is  to  me  not  only  nccessitudo,  hwtnectssi- 
tcs  :  therefore  I  pray  let  me  enjoy  it  in 
tiiat  fair  proportion,  that  I  desire  to  return 
unto  you,  byway  of  correspondence  and 
retaliation.  Our  first  league  of  love,  you 
know,  was  contracted  among  the  muses 
in  Oxford  ;  for  no  sooner  was  I  matricu- 
lated to  her,  but  I  was  adopted  to  you  ; 
1  became  her  son,  and  your  friend,  at 
one  time  :  you  know  I  followed  you  then 
to  London,  where  our  love  received  con- 
linnation  in  the  Temple,  and  elsewhere, 
^Ve  are  now  far  asunder,  for  no  les?  than 
a  sea  severs  us,  and  that  no  narrow  one, 
but  the  German  ocean  ;  distance  some- 
times  endears  friendship,  and  absence 
swceteneth  it  ;  it  mucli  enhances  the 
value  of  it,  and  niakes  it  more  pre- 
cious. Let  this  be  verified  in  us  ;  let 
that  love  which  formerly  used  to  be  nou- 
rished by  personal  communication  and 
tl;e  lips,  be  now  fed  by  letters ;  let  the 
])en  supply  the  office  of  the  tongue:  let- 
ters have  a  strong  operation,  they  have 
a  kind  of  art  like  embraces  to  mingle 
S'uils,  and  make  them  meet,  though  mil- 
lions of  puces  asunder;  by  them  we  may 


converse,  and  know  how  it  fares  witH 
each  other  as  it  were  by  intercourse  of 
spirits.  Therefore  among  your  civil  spe- 
culations, I  pray  letyoijr  thoughts  some- 
times reflect  oji  me  (your  absent  self,) 
and  wrap  those  thoughts  in  paper,  and  so 
send  them  me  over ;  I  promise  you  they 
shall  be  V'.ry  welcome,  I  shall  embrace 
and  hug  them  with  my  best  afiections. 

Commend  me  to  Tom  Browyer,  and 
enjoin  him  the  like:  I  pray  be  no  nig- 
gaid  in  distributing  my  love  plentifully 
ymong  our  friends  at  the  inns  of  court; 
let  Jack  Toldervy  have  uiy  kind  comr 
niends,  with  this  caveat,  that  the  pot 
which  goes  often  to  the  water,  comes 
home  cracked  at  last :  therefore  I  hope 
he  \vill  be  careful  how  he  makes  the 
Fleece  in  Cornhill  his  thoroughfare  too 
often.  So  may  my  dear  Daniel  live 
hyppy  and  love  his,  &c. 

LETTER    V. 

Frorn  the  same  to  Mr,  Richard  Jlika7n, 
at  his  chamber  i?i  Gray'a-lnu. 

Dear  Sir,  Hague,  30th  May,  1619. 

rj^HouGH  you  be  now  a  good  way  out 
^  of  my  reach,  yet  you  are  not  out  of 
my  remembrance  ;  you  are  still  within  the 
horizon  of  my  love.  Now  the  horizon  of 
love  is  large  and  spacious,  it  is  as  bound- 
less as  that  of  the  imagination  ;  and 
where  the  imagination  rangeth,  the  me- 
mory is  still  busy  to  usher  in,  and  presci^t 
ths  desired  objict  it  hxes  upon  :  it  is  lo\^ 
that  sets  them  both  on  work,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  the  highest  sphere  whence 
thuy  receive  their  motion.  Thus  you  ap- 
pear to  me  often  in  these  foreign  travels; 
and  that  you  may  believe  me  the  better, 
J  send  you  these  lines  as  my  ambassadors 
(and  unibassadors  must  not  lie)  toinforni 
you  accordingly,  and  to  salute  you. 

I  desire  to  know  how  you  like  Plow, 
den  ;  I  heard  it  often  said,  that  there  is 
no  study  requires  patience  and  constancy 
more  than  the  common  law  ;  for  it  is  a 
good  while  before  one  comes  to  any 
known  perfection  in  it,  and  consequently 
to  any  gainful  practise.  This  (I  think^ 
made  Jack  Chaundler  throw  awiiy  his 
Littleton,  like  him  that,  when  he  could 
not  catch  the  hare,  said,  A  pox  upon 
her,  she  is  but  dry  tough  meat,  let  her 
go:  it  is  not  so  with  you,  for  I  know  you 
are  of  that  disposition,  that  when  you 
mind  a  thing,  nothing  ran  frighten  you 
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in  making  constant  pursuit  after  it  till 
you  have  obtained  it :  for  if  the  mathe- 
matics, with  their  ciabbedness  and  intri- 
cacy, could  not  deter  you,  but  that  you 
waded  through  the  very  midst  of  them, 
and  arrived  to  so  excellent  a  periectioii; 
I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Plow- 
den  to  dustardizc  or  cow  your  spirits,  un- 
til you  have  overcome  him,  at  leastwise 
have  so  much  of  him  as  will  serve  your 
turn.  I  know  you  were  always  a  quick 
and  pressint; disputant  in  logic  and  phiio- 
sopliy  ;  which  makes  me  think  your  ge- 
nius is  fit  for  law  (as  the  Baron  your  ex- 
cellent father  was),  for  a  good  logician 
makes  always  a  good  lawyer  :  and  hereby 
one  may  give  a  strong  conjecture  of  the 
aptness  or  inaptitude  of  one's  capacity  to 
that  study  and  profession  ;  and  you  know 
as  well  as  I,  that  logicians  who  went  un- 
der the  name  of  Sophisters,  were  the 
first  lawyers  that  ever  were, 

I  shall  be  upon  uncertain  removes 
hence,  until  I  come  to  Rouen  in  France, 
and  there  I  mean  to  cast  anchor  a  good 
while  ;  I  shall  expect  your  letters  there 
with  impatience.  I  pray  present  my  ser- 
vice to  Sir  James  Altham,  and  to  my 
good  Lady  your  mother,  with  the  rest  to 
whom  it  is  due  in  Bishopsgatc-strcet,and 
dsewhere:  so  I  am  yoursin  the  best  de- 
gree of  friendship. 

LETT  E  II    VL 


From  James  Hoivel,  Esq.  to  CapU  Francis 
Bacon,  from  Paris. 

^ir  Paris,  30th  March,  1620. 

RECEIVED  two  of  yours  in   Rouen, 

with  the  bills  of  exchange  there  in- 
closed ;  and  according  to  your  directions 
I  sent  you  those  things  which  you  wrote 
for. 

1  am  now  newly  come  to  Paris,  this 
huge  magazine  of  men,  the  epitome  of 
this  large  populous  kingdom,  and  ren- 
dezvous of  all  foreigners.  The  struc- 
tures here  are  indifferently  fair,  though 
the  streets  generally  foul  of  all  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  which  I  impute  first 
te  the  position  of  the  city,  being  built 
upon  an  isle  (the  isle  of  France,  made 
so  by  the  branching  and  serpentine  course 
of  tlie  river  of  Seine)?  and  having  some 
other  suburbs  seated  high,  the  filth  runs 
down  the  channel,  and  settles  in  many 
places  within  the  body  of  the  city,  which 
lies  upon  a  flat ;  as  also  for  a  world  of 
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coaches,  carts  and  horses  of  all  sorts  that 
go  to  and  fro  perpetually,  so  that  some- 
times one  shall  meet  with  a  stop  half  a 
mile  long  of  those  coaches,  carts  and 
horses,  that  ean  move  neither  forward 
nor  backward,  by  reason  of  some  sudden 
encounter  of  others  coming  a  cross-way: 
so  that  often-tiraes  it  will  be  an  hour  or 
two  before  they  can  disentangle.  In  such 
a  stop  the  great  Henry  was  so  fatally 
slain  by  Ravillac.     Hence  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  this  town  (for  Paris  is  a  town, 
a  city,  and  an  university)  is  always  dirty, 
and  it  is  such  a  dirt,  that  by   perpetual 
motion  is  beaten  into  such  black  uiictuous 
oil,  that  where  it  sticks  no  art  can  wash 
it  otfof  some  colours  ;  insomuch,  that  it 
may  be  no  improper  comparison  to  say, 
that  an  ill  name  is  like  the  crot  (the  dirt) 
of  Paris,  which  is  indelible ;  besides  the 
stain    this  dirt  leaves,  it    gives  also  so 
strong  a  scent,  that  may   be  smelt  many 
miles  off,   if  the  wind  be  in  one's  face  as 
he  comes  from  the  fresh  air  of  the  coun- 
try :  this  may  be  one  cause  why  the  plague 
is  always  in  some  corner  or  other  of  this 
vast  city,which  may  be  called  as  once  Scy- 
thia  was,  vagina  popuhrum,  or  (as  man- 
kind was  called  by  a  great  philosopher) 
a  great  mole-hill  of  ants  ;  yet  1  believe 
tills  city  is  not  so  populous  as  she  seems 
to  be,  lor  her  form  being  round  (as  the 
whole  kingdom  is)  the  passengers  wheel 
about,  and  meet  oftenerthan  they  use  to 
do  in  the  long  continued  streets  of  Lon- 
don, wliich  makes  London  appear  less  po- 
pidous  than  she  is  indeed  ;  so  that  Lon- 
don for  length  (though  not  for  latitude), 
including    VVestminster,  exceeds    Paris, 
and  hath  in  Michaelmas  term  more  souls 
moving  within   her  in  all  places.     It  is 
under  one  hundred  years  that  Paris  is  be. 
come  so  sumptuous  and  strong  in  build- 
ings;  for  her  houses  were  mean,  until  a 
mine  of  white  stone  was  discovered  hard 
by,  which  runs  in  a  continued  vein  of 
earth,  and  is  digged  out  with  ease,  be- 
ing soft,  and  is  between  a  white  clay  and 
ch'ilk  at  first :  but  being   pulleyed    up 
with  the  open  air,  it   receives  a   crusty 
kind  of  hardness,   and  so  becomes  per- 
fect free-stone";  and  before  it  is  sent  up 
from  the  pit,  they  can  reduce  it  to  any 
form:    of  this   stone,  the  Louvre,  the 
king's  palace,  is  built,  which  is  a    vast 
fabric,  for  the  gallery  wants  not  much 
of  an   Italian  mile  in  length,  and  will 
easily  lodge  3000  men;    which,  some 
told  mo,   was  the  end  for  which  the  last 
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fKing  made  it  so  big  ;  that,  lying  at  the 
fag-end  of  this  great  mutinous  city,  if 
ihe  perchance  should  rise,  the  King  might 
jour  out  of  the  Louvre  so  many  thousand 

^ine^  unawares  into  the  heart  of  her. 
I  am  lodged  here  hard  by  the  Bastile, 

^because  it  is  furthest  off  from  those  places 
/here  the  English  resort ;  for  I  would 
to  on  to  get  a  little  language  as  soon  as 
could.     In  my  next,  I  shall  impart 

'unto   you  what  state-news   France  af- 

f  fords ;  in  the  interim,  and  always,  I  am 

[^our  humble  servant. 

LETTER    LVIIL 

From  the  sarne  to  Richard  Altham,   Esq; 
from  Paris. 

Dear  Sir,  Paris,  ist  May,  1620. 

LOVE  is  the  marrow  of  friendship, 
and  letters  are  the  elixir  of  love ; 
they  are  the  best  fuel  of  affection,  and 
cast  a  sweeter  odour  than  any  frankin- 
eense  can  do  :  such  an  odour,  such  an 
aromatic  perfume,your  late  letterbrought 
with  it,  proceeding  from  the  fragrancy 
of  those  dainty  flowers  of  eloquence, 
which  I  found  blossoming  as  it  were  in 
every  line  ;  I  mean  those  sweet  expres- 
sions of  love  and  wit,  which  in  every  pe- 
riod were  intermingled  with  so  much  art, 
that  they  seemed  to  contend  for  mastery 
which  was  the  strongest.  I  must  confess, 
that  you  put  me  to  hard  shifts  to  corre- 
spond with  you  in  such  exquisite  strains 
-and  raptures  of  love,  which  were  so 
lively,  that  I  must  needs  judge  them  to 
proceed  from  the  motions,  from  the  di- 
astole and  systole  of  a  heart  truly  affected; 
certainly  your  heart  did  dictate  every  syl- 
lable you  writ,  and  guided  your  hand  all 
along.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  not  a  djani,  nor  a  dose,  nor  a  scru- 
ple of  this  precious  love  of  yours  is  lost, 
but  is  safely  treasured  up  in  my  breast, 
and  answered  in  like  proportion  to  the 
fall :  min<^  to  you  is  as  cordial,  it  is  pas- 
sionate and  perfect  as  love  can  be. 

I  thank  your  for  the  desire  you  ha\e 
to  know  how  it  tares  with  me  abroad  :  I 
thank  (nxl  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  well 
contented  with  this  wandering  course  of 
Jife  a  while  :  I  never  enjoyed  my  health 
better,  but  I  was  like  to  endanger  it  two 
nights  ago;  for  being  in  some  jovial 
company  abroad,  ami  coming  late  to  our 
lodging,  we  were  suddenly  surprised  by 
Q.  crew  oijilous  or  night   rogues,   who 


drew  upon  us ;  and  as  we  had  exchanged 
some  blows,  it  pleased  God  the  Chevalier 
du  Guet,  an   officer  who  goes  up   and 
down  the  streets  all  night  on  horseback 
to  prevent    disorders,   passed  by,  and  so 
rescued  us,  but  Jack  White  was  hurt,  and 
1  had  two  thrusts  in  my  cloak.     There 
is  never  a  night  passes,  but  some  robbing 
or  murder   committed  in  this  town;  so 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  go  late  any  where, 
specially  about  the  Pont-iSeuf,  the  New- 
bridge, though  Henry  the  Great  himself 
lies  centinel  there  in  arms,  upon   a  huge 
Florentine  horse,    and  sits  bare  to  every 
one  that  passeth  ;  an    improper  posture 
methinks  to  a  King  on  horseback.     Not 
long  since,    one   of    the  Secretaries  of 
State  (whereof  there  are  always    four,) 
having  been  invited  to  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Germains  to  supper,  left  order  with  one  of 
his  lacqueys  to  bring  him  his  horse  about 
nine  ;  it  so  happened   that  a  mischance 
befel  the  horse  which  lamed  bim  as  he 
went  a  watering   to  the  Seine,  insomuch 
that  the  secretary  was   put  to  beat  the 
hoof  himself,  and  foot   it  home  ;  but  as 
he  was  passing   the  Pont-Neuf  with  his 
lacquey  carrying  a  torch  before  him,  ho 
might  over-hear  a  noise  of  clashing  of 
swords,  and  fighting,  and  looking  under 
the  torch,  and  perceiving  they  were  but 
two,  he  bade  his  lacquey  to  go  on ;  they 
had  not  made  many  paces,  but  two  armed 
men,  with  their  pistols  cocked  and  swords 
drawn,    made     puffing    towards    them, 
whereof  one    had  a   paper  in  his  hand, 
which  he  said    he  had  casually   took  up 
in  the  streets,  and  the  difference  between 
them  was  about  that   paper;  therefore 
they   desired   the  secretary  to  read    it, 
with  a   great  deal   of  compliment :   ihf- 
secretary  took  out  his  spectacles  and  i'eH 
a  reading  of  the  said  paper,  whereof  the 
substance  was,  That  it  should  be  known 
to  all  men,  that  whosoever  did  pass  ovt  r 
that  bridge  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  in 
winter,  and  ten  in  summei,  was  to  leave 
his  cloak   behind  him,  and  in  ease  of  no 
cloak,  his  hat.     The   seen  tary  starting 
at  this,  one  cf  the  comracl'-^'s   told    him, 
that  he  thousjht  that  paper   concerned 
him;  so  they  iinniantled   him   of  a  new 
plush  cloak,  and  my  secretary  was  con- 
tent to    go  home  quietly,   and  en  curpo. 
'1  his  makes  mc  think  often  of  the  excel- 
lent nocturnal  government  of  our  city  of 
London,  where  one  may  pass  and  repass 
securely  all  !i'>urs  of  the  night,  if  he  uive* 
good  words   to  the  watch.     There  is  n 
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gentle  calm  of  peace  now  throughout  all 
France,  and  the  King  intends  to  maite  a 
pro£;ress  to  all  the  frontier  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  too  see  how  they  are  fortified. 
The  favourite  Luincs  strengthcivelh  him- 
self more  and  more  in  his  minionship; 
but  he  is  much  murmured  at,  in  regard 
the  access  of  suitors  to  him  is  so  difficult : 
which  made  a  Lord  of  this  land  say, 
That  three  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
M'orld  were,  to  quadrate  a  circle,  to  find 
out  the  philosopher's-stone,  and  to  spt-ak 
vilh  the  Duke  of  Luiucji. 

I  have  sent  you  by  Vacandary,  the 
post,  the  French  beaver  and  tweeses  you 
writ  for:  bciiyer  hats  arc  grown  dearer 
of  late,  because  the  Jesuits  have  got  the 
monopoly  of  them  from.the  King. 

Farcwel,  dear  child  of  virtue,  and  mi- 
nion of  the  muses,  and  continue  to  love 
yours,  &c. 

LETTER    VH. 

Fro7n  James  Hozcel,  Esq. ;    to  Sir  Jame^ 
Crofts,  from  Paris. 

Paris,  T2th  May,  1620. 
T  AM  to  set  forward  this  week  for  Spain, 
-'-  and  if  I  can  find  no  commodity  of 
embarkation  as  St.  Maloes,  I  must  be 
forced  to  journey  it  all  the  way  by  land, 
and  clamber  up  the  huge  Pyrenee  hills  ; 
but  I  could  not  bid  Paris  adieu,  till  I 
had  conveyed  my  true  and  constant  re- 
spects to  you  by  this  letter.  1  wasyi-ster- 
day  10  wait  upon  Sir  Ik-rbert  Crofts  at 
jSt.  Gerniains,  where  I  met  with  a  French 
g<'ntlcman,  who,  amongst  other  curiosi- 
ties which  he  pleased  to  shew  me  up 
&rA  down  Paris,  brought  me  to  tliat 
place  where  the  late  King  was  slain,  and 
to  that  where  the  Marquis  of  Ancre  was 
shot  J  and  so  made  me  a  puijctual  rela- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  oftliosetwo 
acts,  which  in  regard  they  were  rare, 
and  I  believe  two  of  the  notables!  acci- 
dents that  ever  happened  in  France,  I 
thought  it  worth  the  labour  to  make  you 
partaker  of  some  part  of  his  discourse. 

France,  as  all  Christendom  besides 
(for  there  was  then  a  truce  betwixt  Spain 
and  the  Hollanders,)  was  in  a  profound 
jieace,  and  had  continued  so  twenty  \ears 
together,  when  Henry  IV.  fell  upon 
some  great  martial  design,  the  bottom 
^vliercofis  not  known  to  this  day  ;  and 
pvinji  rich  (f«'>  he  had  heaped  up  in  the 
IkinUU'  a  UK  untof  "old  that  was  ashi"ii 


as  a  lance),  he  levied  a  huge  army  of 
40,000  men,  whence  came  the  song, 
'i*  the  King  of  France  with  forty  thousand 
**  men;"  and  upon  a  sudden  he  put  his 
army  in  perfect  equipage,  and  some  say 
he  invited  our  Prince  flenry  to  come  to 
him  to  be  a  sharer  in  his  exploits.  But 
going  one  afternoon  to  the  Bastile,  to  see 
his  treasure  and  ammunitioji,  his  coach 
stopped  suddenly,  by  reason  of  some  col- 
liers and  other  carts  that  wore  in  that 
narrow-street  ;  whereupon  one  Ravillac, 
a  lay  Jesuit  (who  had  a  whole  twelve- 
mcmth  watched  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
act,)  put  his  foot  boldly  upon  one  of  the 
wheels  of  the  coach,  and  with  a  long 
knife  stretched  himself  over  their  shouldr 
eis  who  were  in  the  bpotof  the  coach,  and 
reached  the  King  at  the  end j and  stabbed 
him  right  in  the  left  side  to  the  heart, 
and  pulling  out  the  fatal  steel  he  doubled 
his  thrust ;  the  King  with  a  ruthful  voice 
cried  ont,  J esuis  b/csse  (I  am  hurt,)  and 
suddenly  the  blood  gushed  out  at  his 
mouth.  The  regicide  villain  was  appre- 
hended, and  command  given  that  no 
violcnpe  should  be  ofii;red  him,  that  he 
might  be  reserved  for  the  law,  and  some 
exquisite  torture.  The  Queen  grew  half 
distracted  hereupon,  who  had  been 
crowned  Queen  of  !■  ranee  the  day  before 
in  great  triumph;  but  in  a  few  days  aftei 
she  lad  something  to  countervail,  if  not 
to  overmatch,  her  sorrow  ;  for  according 
to  St.  Lewis's  law,  she  was  made  Queen- 
regent  of  France,  during  the  King's 
minority,  who  was  then  bvit  about  ten 
years  of  age.  Many  consultations  were 
held  how  to  punish  Ravillac,  and  th(  re 
were  some,  Italian  physicians  that  under- 
took to  prescribe  a  torment,  that  should 
last  a  constant  torment  for  three  days  ; 
but  he  escaped  only  with  this,  his  body 
was  pulled  between  four  horses,  that  one 
might  hear  his  bones  crack,  and  alter  the 
dislocation  they  were  set  again  ;  and  so  he 
was  carried  in  a  cart,  standing  lialf  naked, 
with  a  torch  in  that  hand  which  had 
committed  the  murder,  and  in  the  place 
where  the  act  was  done  it  was  cut  otT, 
and  a  gauntlet  of  hot  oil  was  clapped 
upon  the  stump  to  staunch  the  blood ; 
whereat  he  gave  a  doleful  shriek  :  then 
was  he  brought  upon  a  stage,  where  a 
new  pair  of  l;oots  was  provided  for  him, 
half  rilled  with  boilingoil  ;  then  his  body 
was  pincered,  and  hot  oil  poured  into  the 
holes.  In  all  the  extremity  of  this  tor- 
ture he  scarce  shewed  anytensc  of  pain; 
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but  when  the  gauntlet  was  clapped  upon 
his  arm,  to  stanch  the  flux  at  that  time 
ol"  reeking  blood,  he  gave  a  shriek  only. 
He  bore  up  against  nil  these  torments 
about  three  hours  bi;..re  he  died.  All 
the  confession  that  could  be  drawn  fioiu 
bin)  was,  That  he  thought  to  iv.ive  done 
God  good  service,  to  take  away  that 
King  which  would  have  embroiled  all 
Christendom  in  an  endless  war. 

A  fatal  thing  it  was  that  France  should 
have  three  of  her  Kings  come  to  such 
violent  deaths  in  so  short  a  revolution  of 
time.  Henry  II.  running  at  tilt  with 
JM.  Montgomery,  was  killed  by  a  splinter 
of  a  lance  that  pierced  his  eye:  Henry 
III.  not  long  after  was  killed  by  a  young 
friar,  who,  in  lieu  of  a  letter  which  he 
pretended  to  have  for  him,  pulled  out 
of  his  long  sleeve  a  knife,  and  thrust 
llim  into  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  as  he 
was  coming  from  his  close-stool,  and  so 
dispatched  him;  but  that  regicide  was 
hacked  to  pieces  in  the  place  by  the 
nobles.  The  same  destiny  attended  tha 
King  by  Ravillac,  which  is  become  now 
a  common  name  of  reproach  and  infamy 
in  France. 

Never  was  a  king  so  much  lamented  as 
this  ;  there  are  a  world  not  only  of  his 
pictures,  but  statues  up  and  down  France, 
and  there  is  scarce  a  market-town  but 
hath  him  erected  in  the  market  place,  or 
over  some  gate,  not  upon  sign-posts,  as 
our  Henry  VHI. ;  and  byapui)lic  act  of 
parliament,  which  was  contirmed  in  the 
consistory  at  Rome,  he  was  entitled  Henry 
the  Great,  and  so  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Immortality.  A  notable  prince  he  was, 
and  of  an  admirable  temper  of  body  and 
mind  ;  he  had  a  graceful  facetious  way 
to  gain  both  love  and  awe  :  he  woidd  be 
never  transported  beyond  himself  with 
cholcr,  but  he  would  pass  by  any  thing 
with  some  repartee,  some  witty  strain, 
wherein  he  was  excellent.  I  will  instance 
in  a  few  which  were  told  ine  from  a  good 
hand.  One  day  he  was  charged  by  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon  to  liave  changed  Jus 
religion '.  he  answered,  "  No,  cousin,  I 
"  have  changed  no  religion,  but  an 
"  opinion  :"  and  the  Cardinal  of  Perron, 
being  by,  he  enjoined  him  to  write  a 
treatise  for  his  vindication  ;  the  Cardinal 
was  long  about  the  work,  and  when  the 
King  asked  fuom  time  to  time  where  his 
book  was,  he  would  sliU  answer  him, 
'J'hat  he  expected  some  manuscripts  from 
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Rome  before  he  could  finish  it.  It  hap- 
pened, that  one  day  the  King  took  the 
Cardmal  along  with  him  to  look  on  h'li 
workmen  and  new  buildings  at  the 
Louvre  ;  and  passing  by  one  corner  which 
had  beon  a  long  time  begun,  but  left  un- 
finished, the  King  asked  the  chief  mason 
why  that  corner  was  not  ail  this  while 
perfected  ?  "  ISir,  it  is  because  I  want 
"  suine  choice  stones."--"  No,  no,"  said 
the  King,  looking  upon  the  Cardinal, 
,  "  it  is  because  thou  wantest  manuscripts 
"  from  Rome."  Another  time  the  old 
Duke  of  Main,  who  was  used  to  play  the 
droll  with  him,  coming  softly  into  his 
bed-chamber,  and  thrusting  in  his  bald 
head  and  long  neck,  in  a  posture  to  make 
the  King  merry,  it  happened  the  King 
was  coming  from  doing  his  case,  and 
spying  him,  he  took  the  round  cover  of 
the  close-stool,  and  clapped  it  on  his  bald 
sconce,  saying,"  Ah,  cousin,  you  thought 
"  once  to  have  taken  the  crown  oft'  of 
**  my  head,  and  wear  it  on  your  own ; 
"  but  this  of  my  tail  shall  now  serve  your 
*'  turn."  Another  time,  when  at  the 
siege  of  Amiens,  he  having  sent  for  the 
Count  of  Soissons  (who  had  100,000 
franks  a  year  pension  from  the  crown)  to 
assist  him  in  those  wars,  and  that  the 
Count  excused  himself  by  reason  of  his 
years  and  poverty,  having  exhausted 
himself  in  the  former  wars,  and  all  that 
he  could  do  now  was  to  pray  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, which  he  would  do  heartily  ;  this 
answer  being  brought  to  the  king,  he  re- 
plied, "  Will  my  cousin,  the  Count  of 
"  Soissons,  do  nothing  else  but  pray  for 
**  me  ?  tell  him  that  prayer  without 
"  fasting  is  n<Jt  available ;  therefore  I 
"  will  make  my  cousin  fast  also  from  his 
"  pension  of  100,000  per  a /mu/ii," 

He  was  once  troubled  with  a  fit  of  the 
gout ;  and  the  Sjianish  ambassador  com- 
ing then  to  visit  him,  and  saying  he  was 
sorry  to  see  his  Majesty  so  lame;  he 
answered,  *'  As  lame  as  I  am,  if  there 
"  were  occasion,  your  master  the  King 
*'  of  Spain  should  no  sooner  have  his 
*'  foot  in  the  stirrup,  but  he  should  find 
*'  me  on  horseback." 

By  these  few  you  may  guess  at  the 
genius  of  this  sprightly  prince  :  I  could 
iuake  many  more  instances,  but  then  I 
should  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter. 
When  I  am  in  Spain,  you  shall  hear  fur- 
ther from  me  ;  and  if  you  can  think  on 
any  thing  whereia  i  may  serve  you,  bc- 
O         ^  iieve 
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Yu'Vc  it,  Sir,  that  any  Pinploymcnt  from 
you  sliall  bf  wclconxe  to  your  much 
obliged  servant. 

LKTTER    IX. 

Fro7}i  James  Uovel,  Esq;  to  Mr.  Thymas 
Fortt  r^after  Captain  Portvr,  from  Jiar- 
cehna^ 

Barcelona,  loth  Nov,  1620. 

My  dear  Tom, 
THAU  no  sooner  set  foot  u]>on  this  soil, 
-*-  and    breathed  Spanish   air,  but   my 
thoughts  presently  reflected   upon  you; 
of  all  my  friends  in  England,  you  wore 
the  first  I  met  here  ;  you  were  the  prime 
object  of  my  speculation ;  methouj^ht  the 
very  winds  in  gentle  whispers  did  breathe 
out  your  name  and  blow  it  on  me;  you 
s<.'emcd   to   reverberate    upon   me   with 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  you  know 
.  hath  such  a  powerful  influence,   and  in- 
deed too  2reat  a  stroke  in  this   country. 
And  all  this  you  must  ascribe  to  the  ope- 
rations of  love,  which  hath  such  a  strong 
virtual  force,  that  when  it  fasteneth  upon 
a  pleasing  subject,  it  sets  the  imagination 
in  a  strange  fit  of  working  ;    it  employs 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  that  not 
one  cell  in  the,  br^in  is  idle:    it  busieth 
the  whole  inward    man,   it  ai^'ccts   the 
heart,   amuseth   the   understanding ;    it 
quickeneih  the  fancy,  and  lends  the  will 
as  it  were  by  a  silken  thread  to  co-ope- 
rate them  all:  I  have  felt  these  motions 
often  in  me,  especially  at  this  time  that 
ray  memory  is  fixed  upon  you.    But  the 
reason  that  1  fell  first  upon  yon  in  Spain 
was,    that  I  remember  1  had  heard  yow 
otten  discoursing  how  you  have  received 
part  of    your    education   here,    which 
brought  you  to  speak  the   language  so 
exactly  \tell.     I  think  <iften  of  the  rela- 
tions  I  have   heard  you  make  of  this 
country,  aaid  the  good  instruction  you 
pleased  to  give  me. 

I  am  now  in  Barcelona,  but  the  next 
weak  I  intend  to  go  on  through  your 
town  of  Valentia  to  Alicant,  and  thence 
you  shall  be  sure  to  hear  from  me  farther, 
for  I  make  account  to  wintgr  there.  'live 
Duke  of  Ossuna  passed  by  here,  latcj^', 
and  having  got  leave  of  grace  to  release 
some  slavix,  he  went  aboard  the  Cape 
gallies,  and  passing  through  the  chirma 
of  slaves,  he  asked  divers  of  them  what 
their  oflences  were:  every  one  excused 
himself;  one  saying,  That  he  was  put  in 


out  of  malice,  another  by  bribery  of  the 
judge,  but  all  of  them  unjustly  ;  amongst 
the  lest  there  was  ono  little  sturdy  black 
man,  and  the  Duke  asking  him  what  he- 
was  in  for  ;  '•  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
"  deny  but  I  am  justly  put  in  here,  for 
"  I  wanted  money,  and  so  took  a  pursij 
"  hard  by  Tarragone,  to  keep  roe  from 
"  starving."  The  Duke,  with  a  little 
staff  lie  had  in  his  hand,  gave  him  two 
or  three  biows  upon  the  shoulders,  say- 
ing, *'  You  rogue,  what  do  you  do 
"  amongst  so  many  honest  innocent  men  ? 
"  get  you  gone  out  of  their  company  :" 
so  he  was  freed,  and  the  rest  remaincii 
still  in  statu  qvoprius,  to  tug  at  the  oar. 
I  pray  commend  me  to  Signior  Ca- 
millo,  and  Mazalao,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Venetians  with  you  :  and  when  you  go 
aboard  the  ship  behind  the  Exchange, 
think  upon  yours. 

LETTER    X. 

From  the  same  to  Dr.  Francis  Mansef, 

from  VuUntia. 

Sir,  Valentia,  ist  March,  F620. 

I^jiocGH  it  be  the  same  glorious  sun 
that  shines  upon  you  in  England, 
which  illuminates  also  tiiis  part  of  the 
hemisphere :  though  it  be  the  sui>  that 
ripeneth  your  j)ippii>s,  and  our  pomi> 
granates  :  your  hops,  and  Dur  vineyanb 
here ;  yet  he  dispenscnh  his  heat  111  dif- 
ferent degrei'S  of  strength  ;  those  rays 
that  do  but  warm  you  in  ^'.ngland,  do 
half  roast  us  here;  those  beams  that  ir- 
radiate only  and  gild  your  honey-suckle 
fields,  do  scorch  and  pr.rch  this  clunky 
gaping  soil,  and  so  put  too  many  wrinkles 
upon  the  face  (»f  our  comm(m  mother 
the  earth.  O  blessed  clime,  O  happy, 
England,  where  there  is  such  a  rare 
temperaiar6  of  heat  and  cold,  and  all 
the  rest  of  elementary  qualities,  that 
one  may  pass  (and  suti'er  little)  all  the 
year  long,  without  either  shade  in  sum- 
mer, or  iive  in  winter! 

1  am  now  in  V^alentia,  one  of  the  no- 
blest cities  in  all  Spain,  si ttiate  in  ahirgc 
rcga  or  valley,  abijve  sixty  miles  com- 
pass :  liere  are  the  strongest  silks,  the 
sweetest  wines,  the  excellentest  almonds, 
the  best  oils,  and  beautifullest  females  of 
all  Spain,  fur  ihff  prime  courtesans  in 
INIadrid  and  elsewhere  are  had  hence. 
The  very  brute  animals  make  themselves 
beds  of  roscmar),  and  other  fmgiant 

flowers^. 
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flowers,  hereabouts  ;  unci  when  one  is  at 
sea,  if  the  wind  blow  from  the  shore,  he 
may  snull  this  soil  before  lie  come  in 
sight  of  it,  many  leagues  off,  by  the 
strong  odoriferous  scent  it  casts.  As  it 
is  the  most  [)]easant,  so  it  is  also  the  tem- 
peratest  clime  of  all  Spain  ;  and  they 
commonly  call  ittiie  second  Italy,  which 
nuide  the  Moors,  whereof  many  thou- 
sands were  disterred  and  banished  hence 
to  Barbary,  to  think  that  paradise  was 
in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  hung 
over  this  city.  Some  twelve  miles  off  is 
old  Sagunto,  called  new  Morviedre, 
through  which  I  passed,  and  saw  many 
monuments  of  Roman  antiquities  there; 
amongst  others,  there  is  thetemj)le  dedi- 
ratiul  to  Venus,  when  the  snake  came 
about  her  neck,  a  little  before  Hannibal 
came  thither.  No  more  now,  but  that  I 
heartily  wish  you  were  here  wirh  me,  and 
I  believe  you  would  not  desire  to  be  a 
good  while  in  England.     So  I  am  yours. 

LETTER    LVIII. 

I'rom.  the  same  to  Christopher  Jones.  Esq; 
at  Gray's  Jim. 

Alicant,  27tli  March,  1621. 
T  AM  now  (thanks  be  to  God)  come  to 
*  Alicant,  the  chief  rendezvous  I  aimed 
at  in  Spain  ;  for  I  am  to  send  hence  a 
Commodity  called  barillia  to  Sn-  Robert 
Mansid,  for  making  of  crystal  glass;  and 
I  have  treated  with  Signior  Andriotti,  a 
Genoa  merchant,  for  a  good  round  parcel 
•ef  it,  to  the  value  of  20001.  by  letters  of 
credit  from  Master  Richant  ;  and  upon 
his  credit  I  might  have  taken  many  thou- 
sand pounds  more,  he  is  so  well  known 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia,  'i'his  barillia 
is  a  strange  kind  of  vegetable,  and  it 
grows  no  where  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  that  perfection,  as  here.  The 
Venetians  have  it  hence,  and  it  is  a  com- 
modity whereby  this  maritime  town  doth 
j)artly  subsist :  for,it  is  an  ingredient  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  the  best  Castile 
soap.  It  grows  thus :  It  is  a  round  tiiick 
earthy  shrub  that  bears  berries  like  bar- 
berries betwixt  blue  and  green  ;  it  lies 
close  to  the  ground,  and  when  it  is  ripe 
they  dig  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  put  it 
together  in  cocks,  where  they  leave  it  to 
dry  many  days  like  hay  ;  then  they  make 
a  pit  of  a  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
■with  an  instrument  like  oneof  our  prongs, 
they  take  the  tyffs  and  put  fire  to  thetn. 


and  when  the  flame  comes  to  the  berries, 
they  melt  and  dissolve  into  an  azure  li- 
quor, and  fall  down  into  the  pit  till  it  be 
full  ;  then  they  dam  it  up,  and^oraedays 
after  they  open  it,  and  find  this  barillia 
juice  turned  to  a  blue  stone,  so  hard  that 
it  is  scarcely  malleable  ;  it  is  sold  at  one 
hundred  crowns  a  ton,  but  I  had  it  for 
less.  There  is  also  a  spurious  flower 
called  gazull,  that  grows  here,  but  the 
glass  that  is  made  of  that  is  not  so  re- 
splendent and  clear.  I  have  been  here 
now  these  three  months,  and  most  of  my 
food  !,-ath  been  grapes  and  bread,  with 
other  roots,  which  have  made  me  so  fat 
that  I  think  if  you  saw  nie  you  would 
hardly  know  me,  such  nutriture  this  deep 
sanguine  Alicant  grape  gives.  I  have 
not  received  a  syllable  from  you  since  I 
was  ia  Antwerp,  which  transforms  me 
to  wonder  and  e'ngender  odd  thoughts  of 
jealousy  in  Ine,  that  as  my  body  grows 
fatter,  your  love  grows  lanker  towards 
int'.  I  pray  take  off  those  scruples,  and 
let  me  hear  from  you,  else  it  will  make 
a  schism  in  friendship,  which  I  hold  to 
be  a  very  holy  league,  and  no  less  than 
a  piacle  to  infringe  it;  in  which  opinion 
I  rest  your  constant  friend. 

LETTER    XIL 

From  the  same  to  Richard  Jltham,    Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  Venice,  ist  July,  1621. 

T  WASplunged  in  a  deep  tit  of  melnnchy- 
-■-  ly,  Saturn  had  cast  his  black  influ- 
ence over  all  my  intellectuals ;  methought 
I  felt  my  heart  a  a  lump  of  dough,  and 
heavy  as  lead  within  my  breast;  when  a 
letter  of  yours  of  the  third  of  this  month 
was  brought  me,  which  presently  begot 
new  spirits  within  me,  and  made  such 
strong  impiessions  upon  my  intellectuals, 
that  it  turned  and  transformed  me  into 
another  man.  I  have  read  of  a  Duke. of 
Milan  and  others  who  v.ere  poisoned  by 
reading  of  a  ktlor;  but  yours  produced 
contrary  effects  in  me,  it  became  an  an- 
tidote, or  rather  a  n)ost  sovereign  cordial 
to  me,  more  operative  than  bezoar,  ,of 
more  virtue  tlian  potable  gold,  or  the 
elixir  of  amber,  for  it  wrought  a  sudden 
cure  upon  me:  that  fluent  and  rare  mix- 
ture of  love  and  wit  which  I  found  up 
and  down  therein,  were  the  ingredients 
of  this  cordial  ;  they  were  as  so  many 
choice  flowers  strewed  here  and  there, 
which  did  cast  such  a?i odoriferous  scent, 
O  2  that 
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that  they  ri'vived  all  my  senses,  and  dis-     Engli=hc'd   and  rliymcd  thus  (thouszh  I 

pcllod  those  dull  fumes   which  had  tor-     know  you  neid  no  translation,  you  un- 

merly over-clouded  my  brain;  such  was     dcrstuud  so  much  ot  the  Italian): 

th(B  operation  of  your  most  int;cnious  and        ,.  ,r    ■  ^  ,   ,„  nri^^  . 

ee     !■         ^    1    .^  J  ,    .„  ^„«^,  Venice,  Venice,  none  thee  im:f  en  can  prize  ; 

uflRctionatc  Icltcr,  and  so  sweet  an  enter-        ^^j^^  j/^^  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^,^,,  ^^,ji ^^^^^  ,,esp,se. 

tainment  it  jrave  me.     If  your  letter  had 

that  virtue,  what  would  your  person  have         I  will  concUuIo  with  ihat  famous  bex- 

done?  and  did  you  know  all,  you  would     astic  which  SannHzaromadc  of  this  great 

wish  your  person  here  a  while;  did  you     ^ity,  which  pleaseth  me  much  better: 

know  the  rare  beauty  of  this  virgin  city, 

ViJrrat  Hadr'tach  Venetam  Ncptunui  in  unJis 
Stare  urbem,  tf  tct'ifontre  jura  mart ; 

Nunc  m'lhi  Tarpeias  quantwn  f/J,  Ju{'!"'i  "^^" 
Objlce  &f  lUa  tU!  mcenia  Martis  at, 

Sic  peiago  Tibrim  frafen  urbem  aspice  ulramqtte, 
ill  am  tominet  dues,  hanc  ponmae  Deus. 


you  would  quickly  make  love  to  her,  and 
cliange  your  Royal  Exchange  for  the 
Rialto,  and  your  Gray's-lnn- Walks  for 
St.  Mark's  Place  for  a  time.  I'arewel, 
dear  child  of  virtue,  and  minion  of  the 
muses  ;  and  love  still  yours. 


L  ETTER    XIII. 


Wlien  Neptune  saw  in  Adrian  surges  stand 
Venice,  ami  give  the  sea  laws  of  comnnand  : 
Now  Jove,  said  he,  object  thy  C.ipitfl, 
And  Mais'  proud  walls  :  this  were  foi  to  extol 

_,  -  ,,.        ,    n       ^    -r,   1      ,  V  T\htv  beyond  the  main ;  both  towns  behold  ; 

Trom  James  Hoti:cl,tsq;to hohert  hro-j:n^     Rome,,  men  thoul't  say,  Venice  the  Gods  d:d 
Esq;  at  the Middk  Tc7vpk;Jro»i  Vainc.  mould. 

Robin,           Venice,  izth  August  1621.  Sannazaro  had  given  him  by  St.  Mark 

111AVE  now   enough   of   the  maiden  ,t,  ],undred  zecchins  for  every  one  of  these 

city,  and  this  week  am  to  go  lurtht^r  ^.^^.^^.^^  xvhich  amounts  to  about  oOOl.    It 

into  Italy  :  for  though  I  have  been  a  good  ^.^^^^j^j  j^^.  i^,„„  hcii>n^  the  city  of  London 

xvhile  in  Venice,  yet  I  cannot  say  I  have  ^^,^^j,j  ^j^  theTike;  witness  that  cold  re- 

hitherto  been  upon  thecontinent  of  Italy;  ^.^pj^  q^  rather  those  cold  drops  of  wa- 


for  this  city  is  nought  else  but  a  knot  of 
islands  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  joined  in  one 
body  by  bridges,  and  a  good  way  distant 
from  the  firm  land.  I  have  lighted  up- 
on very  choice  company,  your  cousin 
Brown  and  Master  Webb;  and  we  all 
take  the  road  oi  Lombardy,  but  we  made 
an  order  amon^  ourselves,  that  our  dis 


ter  which  were  cast  upon  my  country- 
man Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  for  bringing 
Ware  river  through  her  streets,  the  most 
serviceable  and  wholesome  benefit  that 
ever  she  received. 

1'he  parcel  of  Italian  books  that  you 
write  for,  you  shall  rtceive  from  Mr. 
Leat,  if  it  please   God  to  send  the  ship 


course  be  always  in  the  language  of  the  ^^  g.^^-^,  p^^^.  gj^j  j  (j^j^^  jt  as  a  favour, 
country,  under  penalty  of  a  forfeiture,  ^j^^^  ^.^^  employ  me  in  any  thing  that 
whichistobcindispeniubiypaul.  ^  Ran-  ^^.^^  conduce  to  your  contentment,  be- 
cause I  am  your  serious  servitor. 


fial  Symns  made  us  a  curious  feast  lately, 

where  in  a  cup  of  the  richest  Greek  we 

liad  your  health,  and  I  could   not  tell 

whether  the  wine  or  the  remembrance  of 

you  was  sweeter;  for  it  was  naturally  a 

kind  of  aromatic  wine,  which  left  a  tra- 

f  rant  perfuming  kind  of  farewell  behind 

it.     I  have  sent  you  a  runlet  of  it  in  the 

ship  Lion,  and  if  it  come  safe  and  un- 

pricked,  I  pray  bestow  some  bottles  upon 

the    lady  (you   know)  with  my  humble 

service.     "When  you  write  nest   to  Mr.     as  Qxt'ord;  my  mind  lately  prompted  lue 

Symn-.,  I   prr.y  acknowledge    the  good     that  I  thould  commit  a  great  solecism,  ii 

hospitality  and  extraordinary  civilities  I     mnong  the  rest  of  my  friends  in  Engliind, 

received  from  him.     Before  I  conclude,     ^  should  leave   you  unsaluted,  whom  I 

I  will  acquaint  you  with  a  commoii  say-     loveso  dearly  well,  especially  having  such 


LETTER    XIV. 

From  i he  same  to  Christopher  Jont.s,Estf  ; 
at  Gray's-lnn,  from  Naples. 

Honoured  Father,  8^1'  Oct.  1621. 

I>!UST  Still  style  you  so,  sii'Ce  I  was 
adopted  your  son  by  so  good  a  mother 


ing  tliat  is  used  of  this  dainty  city  of 
Venice : 

yiinia,  Vef.it'ia,  chi  ron  ft  Tcde  not  ic  prtgiat 
Ma  ibi  I'ha  trtfpt  vttlutt  h  ais^ngg'a. 


a  fair  and  pregnant  opportunity  as  the 
hand  of  this  worthy  gentleman  your  cou- 
sin Morgan,  who  is  now  posting  henc<^ 
for  England.     Ho   will  tell  you   how  r. 

tare» 


li 
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fares  with  me  ;  liow  any  time  these  thirty 
odd  iiionlhs  I  have  boon  tossed  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  passed  under  various  meri- 
dians, and  nm  now  in  this  voluptuous  and 
luxuriant  city  of  Naples  :  and  though 
tl'.fse  triquent  removes  and  tumblings 
under  chinos  of  (UftVrent  temper  were 
;iot  v\itliout  some  (hmger,  yet  the  delight 
which  uccompamed  them  was  far  greater; 
and  ir  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  con- 
ceive the  true  pleasure  of  peregrination, 
but  he  who  actually  enjoys  and  ])i)tsitin 
practice.  Believe  it,  Sir,  that  one  year 
w.  11  einployd  abroad  by  one  of  mature 
judgn)ent  (which  you  know  I  want  very 
much)  advantagcth  more  in  point  of  use- 
ful and  bolid  knowledge  than  three  in  any 
of  our  universities.  You  know  running 
waters  are  the  purest,  so  they  that  tra- 
verse the  world  up  and  down,  have  the 
clearest  understanding;  being  faithful 
eye-witnesses  of  those  things  which  others 
receive  but  in  trust,  whereunto  they  must 
yield  an  intuitive  consent,  and  a  kind  of 
implicit  faith.  When  I  passed  through 
some  parts  of  Lombardy,  among  otiicr 
things  I  observed  the  physiognomies  and 
complexions  of  the  people,  men  and  wo- 
men ;  and  I  thought  I  was  in  WaU's,  for 
divcTa  of  them  have  a  cast  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  nearer  resemblance  with  our 
nation  than  any  I  ever  saw  yet ;  and  the 
re;tson  is  obvious;  for  tlie  Romans  hav- 
ing been  near  upon  three  h.undrcd  years 
among  r^s,  wlicre  they  had  four  legions 
(before  the  English  nation  or  language 
had  any  biing),  by  so  long  a  coalition  and 
tract  of  time,  the  two  nations  must  needs 
Copulate  and  mix;  insomuch  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  yet  remaining  in  ^VaU'S  ma- 
ny of  the  Roman  race,  and  divers  in  Italy 
of  the  Britisli.  Among  other  reseml)- 
lances  one  was  in  their  prosody,  and  vein 
of  versifying  or  ,rh}ming, which  is  like  our 
bards,  Vho  hold  agnominations,  and  en- 
forcing of  consonant  words  or  syllables 
on?,  upon  the  other,  to  be  the  greatest 
elegance.  As  for  example,  in  Welih, 
Tcu'<j;ris,  todi/rris  f/r  acrn/u,  g-jc'dlt,  ike. 
so  havf  I  seen  divors  old  rhymes  in  Ita- 
lian running  so  ;  Donne,  0  dannu,  chc 
felo  affronfo  afronta :  in  sclva  salvo  a  me: 
'Pill  r,aro  ciiore,  &:c. 

Being  lately  in  Rome,  among  other 
pasquils  I  met  with  one  that  was  against 
the  Scots  ;  though  it  had  some  gall  in  it, 
yet  it  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  especially 
^>wards  the  conclusion;  so  that  I  think 


if  King  James  saw  it,  he  would  but  laugh 
at  it. 

As  I  remember  some  years  since  there 
was  a  very  abusive  satire  in  verse  brought 
to  our  king ;  and  as  the  passages  were 
a-reading  before  him  he  often  said,  that 
if  trrt-rc  were  no  more  men  in  England, 
the  rogue  should  hang  for  it  :  at  last  be- 
ing come  to  the  concJusion,  which  was 
(after  all  his  railing) 

Now  God  preserve  the  kinj,  the  qaeen,  the 

pceif. 
And  sraiit  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears ; 

this  pleased  his  Majesty  so  well,  that  he 
broke  into  a  laughter,  and  said  "  By  my 
*'  saul,  so  thou  shalt  f(n'  me  :  thou  ar*.  a 
"  bitter,  but  thoij  art  a  witty  knave." 

When  you  write  to  Monmouthshire,  I 
pray  send  ;ny  respects  to  my  tutor,  Mas- 
ter Moor  Fortune,  and  my  service  to  Sir 
Charles  Williams  :  and  according  to  that 
relation  which  was  betwixt  us  at  Oxford, 
I  rest  your  constant  son  to  serve  you. 

LETTER   XV. 

From  the  same  to  5?V  Euhile  TheoJall, 
Knight,  and  Principal  of  Jtsus  College 
in  Oxford. 

Sir,  London,  idibus  Mar.  162 1, 

T  sTexd  you  most  due  and  humble 
*-  thanks,  that  notwithstanding  I  have 
played  the  truant,  and  been  absent  so 
long  from  Oxford,  you  have  been  please4 
lately  to  make  a  clioiceof  me  to  be  fellow 
of  your  new  foundation  in  Jesus'  College, 
whereof  I  was  once  a  member.  As  the 
quality  of  my  fortunes,  and  course  of  life 
run  now,  1  cannot  make  present  use  of 
this  your  great  favour,  or  promotion  ra- 
ther :  yet  I  do  higiily  value  it,  and  hum- 
bly accept  of  It,  and  intend  by  your  per- 
n^ission  to  reserve  and  lay  it  by,  as  a 
good  warm  garment  against  ryugh  wea^ 
ther,  if  any  fall  on  me.  With  this  myex- 
pression  of  thankfulness,  I  do  congratu- 
late the  great  honour  you  have  purchasecl 
both  by  your  own  betveficence,  and  by 
your  painful  endeavour  besides,  to  per- 
fect that  national  college,  which  hereafter 
is  like  to  be  a  monument  of  your  fame, 
as  well  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  will 
perpetuate  your  memory  to  all  posterity. 
God  Almighty  prosper  and  perfect 
your  undertakings,  and  provide  for  you 
in  heaven  those  rewards  which  such  pub- 
lic works  of  piety  use  to  be  crowned 
0  3^  withui  J 
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withal ;  it   is  the   appreciation  of  your 
truly  devoted  servitor. 

LETTER    XVI. 

Trom  James  TIoxul,  Esq .  to  Van.  Ca!d- 
wall,  Esq;  Jrom  the  Lord  Savage's 
hnvse  in  Long  Melford. 

My  dear  Dan,  ao'l^  of  M'"^)'*  '6'9- 
'■■pHOUGii,  considering  my  former  con- 
-*-  ditiou  of  life,  I  may  now  be  called 
a  countryman,  yet  you  cannot  call  me  a 
rustic  (as  you  would  imply  in  your  let- 
ter) as  long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble 
a  family,  as  long  as  I  lodge  in  so  vir- 
tuous and  rei^ular  a  house  as  any  I  be- 
licyc  in  the  land,  both  for  economical 
government  and  the  choice  company; 
for  I  never  saw  yet  such  a  dainty  race  of 
children  in  all  my  life  together;  I  never 
saw  yet  such  an  orderly  and  piuictual  at- 
tendance of  servants,  nor  a  great  house 
so  neatly  kept;  here  one  shall  see  no 
dog,  nor  a  cat,  nor  cage,  to  cause  any 
nastiness  within  the  body  of  the  house. 
I'he  kitchen  and  gutters,  and  other  offi- 
ces of  noise  and  drudgery,  are  at  the  fag- 
end  ;  there  is  a  back  gate  for  the  beggars 
and  the  meaner  sort  of  swains  to  come 
in  at;  the  stables  butt  upon  the  park, 
which  for  a  cheerful  rising  ground,  for 
groves  and  browsings  for  the  deer,  for  ri- 
vulets of  water,  may  compare  with  any 
for  its  highness  in  the  whole  land  ;  it  is 
opposite  to  the  front  of  the  great  house, 
whence  from  the  gallery  one  may  see  much 
of  the  game  when  they  are  a-hunting.— 
Now  for  the  gardening  and  costly  choice 
llowcrs,  for  ponds,  for  stately  large  walks, 
green  and  gravelly,  for  orchards  and 
choice  fruits  of  all  sorts,  there  are  few 
the  like  in  England  ;  here  you  have  your 
bon  christian  pear  and  bcrgamot  in  per- 
fection ;  your  muscadel  grapes  in  such 
plenty,  that  there  are  some  bottles  of 
wine  sent  every  year  to  the  King  ;  and 
one  Mr.  Daniel,  a  worthy  gentleman 
hard  by,  who  hath  been  long  abroad, 
makes  good  store  in  his  vintage.  Truly 
this  house  of  Long  Melford,  though  it 
he  not  so  great,  yet  it  is  so  well  copi-' 
pacted  and  cj^ntrivcd  with  such  dainty 
conveniencies  every  way,  that  if  you  saw 
the  landscape  of  it,  you  would  be  migh- 
tily taken  with  it,  and  it  would  serve  for 
a  choice  pattern  to  build  and  contrive  a 
house  by.     If  you  come  this  summer  to 


your  manor  of  Sheriff  in  Essex,  you  will 
not  be  far  otf  hence  ;  if  your  occasions 
will  permit,  it  will  be  worth  your  com- 
ing hither,  though  it  bf  only  to  see  him, 
who  would  think  it  a  short  journey  to  go 
from  St.  David's  Head  to  Dover  Clitrs 
to  see  and  serve  you,  were  there  occa- 
sion :  if  you  would  know  who  the  same 
is,  it  is  yours,  &c. 

LETTER    XVII. 

From  the  same  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Hugh 
Ftnrj/,  vpon  his  marriage. 
g|,.  2oth  May,  1621. 

ov  have  had  a  good  while  the  inte- 
rest of  a  friend  in  me,  but  you  have 
me  now  in  a  straighter  tie,  for  I  am  your 
brother  by  your  late  marriage,  which 
hath  turned  friendship  into  an  alliance; 
you  have  in  your  armsone  of  my  dearest 
sisters,  who  I  hope,  nay  I  know  will 
make  a  good  wife.  I  heartily  congra- 
tulate this  marriage,  and  pray  that  a 
blessing  may  descend  upon  it  from  thiit 
place  where  all  marriages  are  made, 
which  is  from  heaven,  the  fountain  of  all 
felicity  :  to  this  prayer  I  think  it  no  pro- 
faneness  to  add  the  saying  of  the  lyric 
poet  Hor.ace,  in  whom  I  know  you  de- 
light much  ;  and  I  send  it  you  as  a  kind 
of  epithalamium,  and  wish  it  may  be  ve- 
rified in  you  both. 


Y 


Fcrlkes  ter  et  am[>lm 

^c  ■.rriipta  tenet  copula,  rttc  malh 
Divuisus  querimomit 

Suprema  cltlus  ulvet  amtr  et:e. 

Thus  Englished : 

That  couple's  more  than  trebly  blest, 
Wliicli  nuptial  bonds  do  so  combine, 
Tltat  no  distaste  can  thenn  untwine, 

Till  the  last  day  send  both  to  rest. 

So,  my  dear  brother,  I  much  rejoice        ■ 
for  this  alliance,  and  wish  you  may  in- 
crease and  midtiply  to  your  heart's  ton- 
tent.     Your  affectionate  brother. 


LETTER    XVIIL 

From  the  same  to  Dr.  Thomas  Frichards 
at  ll'onisitr  House, 

gir^  Paris,  3d  Aug.  i6ii. 

FiuENDsiiiP  is  the  great  chain  of  hu- 
man society,  aud  intercourse  of  let- 
ters 
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tcrs  is  one  of  the  chicfcst  links  of  that 
chain  :  you  know  this  as  well  as  I,  there- 
fore I  pray,  let  our  friendship,  let  our 
love,  that  nationality  of  British  love, 
that  virtuous  tie  of  academic  love,  be 
still  strengthened  (as  heretofore)  and 
receive  daily  njorc  and  more  vigour.  I 
am  now  in  Paris,  and  there  is  weekly 
opportunity  to  receive  and  send  ;  and  if 
you  please  to  send,  you  shall  be  sure  to 
receive,  for  I  make  it  a  kind  of  religion 
to  be  ])\uictUHl  in  this  kind  of  payment. 
1  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
become  a  domestic  member  to  that  most 
noble  family  of  the  Worcesters,  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  very  good  foundation  for 
future  prei'crmcnt ;  I  wish  you  may  be 
as  happy  in  them  as  I  know  they  will  be 
happy  in  you.  France  is  now  barren  of 
news,  only  there  was  a  shrewd  brush 
lately  between  the  yoking  king  and  his 
mother,  v  ho,  having  the  Duke  of  Eper- 
pon  and  others  for  her  champions,  met 
him  in  open  tield  about  Pont  de  CV,  but 
she  went  away  with  the  worst ;  such  was 
the  rare  dutifulness  of  the  King,  that  he 
forgave  her  upon  his  knees,  and  pardoned 
all  her  accomplices  ;  und  now  there  is  an 
universal  peace  in  this  country,  which  it 
is  thought  will  not  last  long,  for  there  is 
a  war  intended  against  them  of  the  re- 
formed religion  :  for  this  King,  though 
he  be  slow  in  speech,  yet  he  is  active  in 
spirit,  and  loves  motion.  I  am  here  com- 
rade to  a  gallant  young  gcntlem.an,  my 
old  acquaintance,  who  is  full  of  excellent 
parts,  which  he  hath  acquired  by  a  choice 
.  breeding  the  Baron  his  father  gave  him, 
both  in  the  university  and  in  the  inns  of 
court ;  so  that  for  the  time  I  envy  no 
num's  happiness.  So  with  my  hearty 
lommends,  and  mucii  entleared  love  un- 
to you,  I  rest  yours. 

LETTER    XIX. 

rrom  the  same  to  the  IJo/iovrahIt  Mr. 
John  Savage  (uo-x  Earl  of  Rixci\sJ^  at 
I'laraut, 


m; 


Sir,  Lond.  24th  March,  i6ia. 

V  love  is  not  so  short  but  it  can  reach 
as  far  as  Florence  to  tind  you  out, 
and  farther  too,  if  occasion  required ;  nor 
are  these  afi"ecti<jns  1  have  to  serve  you  so 
dull,  but  they  can  clamber  ovei  the  Alps 
and  Appenine  to  wait  upon  you,  as  they 
have  adventured  to  do  now  in  this  paper. 
]  am  sorry  I  was  not  in  London  to  kiss 


your  hands  before  you  set  to  sea,  and 
much  more  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  hap- 
piness to  meet  you  in  Holland  or   Bra- 
bant, for  we  went  the  very   Siime  road, 
and   lay  in   Dort  and   Antwerp,  in  the 
same  lodgings  you  hmllain  in  u  fortnight 
before,  I  presume  you  have  by  this  time 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  travel,  and  that 
you    have  weaned   your  ^flections  from 
Englarulfor  a  good  while:  you  must  now 
think  upon  home,  (as one  said)  good  men 
think    upon   heaven,  aiming  still  to  go 
thither,  but    not    till    they   finish   their 
course;  and  yours  1  understand  will  be 
three  years  ;  in  the  mean  time  jtou  must 
not    sufler    any   melting   tenderness    of 
thoughts  or  longing  desires,   to  distract 
or  interrupt  you  in  that  fair  road  you  are 
in  to  virtue;  and  to  beautify  within  that 
comely  edifice  which  nature  hath  built 
without  you.    I  know  your  rcj)Utation  is 
precious  to  you,  as  it  should  be  to  every 
noble  mind  ;  you  have  exposed  it  now  to 
the  ha/ardy  therefore  you  must  be  careful 
it  receive  no  taint  at  your  return,  by  not 
answering  that  expectation  which  your 
Prince  and  noble  parents    have  of  you. 
You  are,  now  under  the  chiefest  clime  of 
wisdom,  fair  Italy,  the  darling  of  nature, 
the  nurse  of  policy,  the  theatreof  virtue; 
but  though  Italy  give  milk  to  virtue  with 
one  dug,  she  often  suffers  vice  to  suck  at 
the  other  ;  therefore  you  must  take  heed 
you  mistake  not  the  dug;  for  there  is  an 
ill-favoured  saying,    that  Ingksc  Italio' 
nato  c  duixuh  mcarnato  ;  an  Englishman 
Italianate,  is  a  devil  incarnate.    I  fearnoy 
such  thing  of  you,  I  have  had  such  preg- 
nant proofs  of  your  ingenuity,  and  no- 
ble inclinations  to  virtue  and  honour:  I 
know  you  have  a  mind    to  both,  but  I 
must  tell  yon  that  you  will  hardly  get  the 
good  will  of  the  latter,  unless  the  first 
speak  a  good  word  for  you.     When  you 
go  to  Home  you  may  .laply  see  the  ruins 
of  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to  virtue, 
the  other  to  honour ;  and  there  was  no 
way  to  enter  into  the  last  but  through  the 
^irst.     Noble  Sir,  I  wish  your  good  very 
seriously,  and  if  you  please  to  call  to  me- 
mory, and  examine  the  circumstance  of 
things?  and   my   carriage    towards   you 
since  I    had  the   happiness  to  be  known 
tirst  to  your  honourable  family,  I  know 
you  will   conclude  tlmt  I  love  and  hor 
nour  you  in  no  vulgar  way. 

My  Lord,  your  grandfather,  was  com- 
plaining   lately  that   he  had  not  heard 
from  you   a  good   while :  by  the  nexl 
Q  4  shippinti; 
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shipping  to  Loghorn,  among  other  things 
he  intends  to  soiui  you  a  whole  brawn  in 
collars.  I  pray  be  pleased  lo  remember 
my  atiectionatc  service  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Savage,  and  my  kind  respects  to  Air. 
Bold,  For  English  news,  I  know  this 
packet  comes  t'reightod  to  you,  therefore 
I  forbear  at  this  time  to  send  any.  Fare- 
wel,  noble  heir  of  honour,  and  comiiiar.d 
always  your  true  servitor^ 


LETTER    XX. 

From  James  Jloxcel,  Esq;  to  Dr.  Prichard. 

Sir,  I^ondon,  6th  Jan.  1625. 

QiNCE  I  was  beholden  to  you  for  your 
►-^  many  favours  in  Oxford,  I  have  not 
heard  from  you  (nc  gjy  quidcnj  ;  1  pray 
let  the  wonted  correspondence  be  now  re- 
vived, and  receive  new  vigour  between  us. 

My  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is  lately 
dead  of  along  languishing  weakness;  he 
died  so  poor  that  be  scarce  left  money  to 
bury  him,  which,  though  he  had  a  great 
uit,  did  argue  no  great  wisdoin  :  it  being 
one  of  the  essential  properties  of  a  wise 
man  to  provide  for  the  main  diance;  I 
have  read,  that  jt  had  been  the  fortunes 
of  all  p»)cts  commonly  to  die  beggars  ; 
but  ibr  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  and  philoso- 
pher, as  he  was,  to  die  so,  it  is  rare.  It 
seeias  the  same  fate  hcfel  him  that  at- 
tended Demosthenes,  Seneca,  andCiceio 
(all  great  men),  of  whom  the  two  rirst 
fell  by  corruption.  The  fairest  diamond 
may  have  a  flaw  in  it,  but  1  believe  he 
died  poor  our  of  a  contempt  of  the  pelf 
of  fortune,  as  also  out  of  an  excess  of 
generosity,  which  appeared,  as  in  divers 
others  passages,  so  once  when  the  King 
had  sent  him  a  stag,  he  sent  up  for  the 
under-keeper,  and  h{t>^ing  drank  the 
King^s  health  to  him  in  a  great  silver  gift 
bowl,  he  gave  it  for  his  fee. 

He  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James 
not  long  before  his  death,  and  concludes, 
"  Ih'lp  me,  dear  Sovereign,  Lord  and 
*'  Master,  and  pity  me  so  far,  that  I  who 
"  have  been  born  to  a  bag,  be  not  now 
"  in  my  age  forced  in  cHect  to  bear  a 
"  wallet;  nor  that  I,  who  desire  to  live 
"  to  study,  niiiy  be  driven  to  study  to 
**  jive."  Which  words,  in  my  opinion 
argued  ^  little  abjection  of  spirit,  as  his 
fornn-r  letter  to  the  Prince  did  of  pro- 
Janencbs;  wherein  he  hoped,  tliat  a^th© 


father  was  his  creator,  the  son  will  be  his 
redeemer.  I  write  not  this  to  derogate 
from  the  noble  worth  of  the  J-ord  Vis- 
count Veruhim,  who  was  a  rare  man;  a 
man  rccmditce scinitice,  et  ad. so/ 11  fun  litC' 
rariim  nutua,  and  I  think  the  ehquentest 
that  was  born  in  this  isle.  They  say  he 
shall  be  the  last  Lord  Chancellor,  as  Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  the  last  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England;  for  ever  since  they 
have  l)een  termed  Lord  Chief  Justices  of 
the  King's  Bench ;  so  hereafter  thev 
shall  be  only  Keepers  of  the  Great  Sea!, 
which  for  title  and  officoare  deposcable  ; 
but  they  say  the  Lord  Chancellor's  title 
is  indelible. 

I  was  lately  at  Gray's  Inn  with  Sir 
Fubule,  and  he  desired  me  to  remember 
him  to  you,  as  I  do  also  salute  Miitm  Pri' 
chardum  ex  iniis  prcecordiis.  Vale  y.t(pa.y.h 
fji.at  tir^offfiKtrirrj.   Yours  affectionately. 

LETTER    XXI. 

From  the  samf  to  his  uell-belcced  Cotisin 
Mr.  T.  V. 


\ 


Cousin,  London,  5tli  Feb.  1625. 

7-011  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  for 
you  write  to  me  that  you  are  upon  u 
treaty  of  maniage;  a  great  work  indeed, 
and  a  work  of  such  consequence  that  it 
ma}-  make  you,  or  mar  you  ;  it  may 
make  the  whole  remainder  of  your  life 
uncouth  or  comfortable  to  you:  for  ot 
all  civil  actions  that  are  incident  to  man, 
there  is  not  any  that  tends  more  to  his 
infelicity  or  happiness  ;  therefore  it  con- 
cerns y(;)U  not  to  be  over-hasty  herein, 
nor  to  take  the  ball  before  the  bound. 
You  must  be  cautious  how  you  thrust 
your  neck  into  such  a  yoke,  whence  you 
will  never  have  power  to  withdraw  it 
again;  for  the  tongue  useth  to  tie  so  hard 
a  knot  that  the  teeth  can  never  untie,  no 
not  Alexander's  sword  can  cut  asunder, 
amongst  us  Christians.  If  you  are  re- 
solved to  marry,  chuse  wli^re  you  love, 
and  resolve  to  love  your  choice:  let  love 
rather  than  lucre  be  your  guide  in  this 
election;  though  a  concurrence  of  both 
be  good,  yet  lor  my  part,  I  had  rather 
the  latter  should  be  wantmg  than  the 
rirst :  the  one  is  the  pilot,  the  other  but 
the  ballast  of  the  ship,  which  should  carry 
us  to  the  harbour  of  a  happy  life.  If  yoy 
are  bent  to  wed,  I  wish  you  another  guess 
wife  thjin  Socrates  had :  who  when  she 
had  scolded  him  out  of  doors,  as  he  wias 
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going  througli  the  portal,  threw  a  cham- 
ber pot  of  stah*  urine  upon  his  head ; 
vheroat  the  philosopher,  having  been 
sik-nt  a!]  the  while,  smilingly  said,  "  I 
"  tliought  alter  so  much  thunder  we 
"  should  have  rain."  And  as  I  wish  you 
may  not  light  upon  such  a  Xantippe  (as 
the  wisest  men  have  had  ill  luck  in  this 
kind,  as  I  could  instance  in  two  of  our 
most  eniiaent  lawyers,  C.  B.),  so  1  pray 
that  God  mav  deliver  you  from  a  wife  of 
such  a  generation,  that  Strowd  our  i^ook 
here  at  Westminster  said  his  wife  \\  as  of, 
who,  when  (out  of  a  misiike  of  the 
preacher)  he  had  on  Sunday  ni  the  after- 
noon gone  out  of  the  church  ro  a  tavern, 
and  returning  towards  the  evening  pretty 
well-heated  with  Canary,  to  look  to  his 
roast,  and  his  wife  falling  to  read  him  a. 
loud  lesson  in  so  furious  a  manner,  as  if 
she  would  have  basted  him  instead  of  the 
mutton,  and  among  other  reviiings,  tell- 
ing him  often,  *'That  the  devil,  the  de- 
"  vil  would  fetch  him,"  at  last  he  broke 
out  of  a  long  silence,  and  told  her,  "  I 
"  prithee,  good  wife,  hold  thyself  con- 
*'  tent :  for  I  know  the  devil  will  do  me 
"  no  hurt,  for  I  have  married  his  kins- 
"  woman."  If  you  light  upon  such  a 
wife  (a  wife  that  hath  more  bone  than 
flesh),  I  wish  you  may  have  the  same 
measure  of  patience  that  Socrates  and 
Strowd  had,  to  suffer  the  grey  mare 
sometimes  to  be  the  better  horse.  I  re- 
pjember  a  French  proverb  ; 

La  ma'non  est  mherabile  ct  mecharte, 
Oil  la  foule  plus  baut  que  Ic  cocq  cbante. 

Tliat  house  doth  every  day  more  wretched  grow 
Where  the  hen  louder  than  the  cock  doth  grow. 

Yet  we  have  another  English  proverb 
almost  counter  to  this,  "That  it  is  bet- 
*'  ter  to  marry  a  shrew  than  a  sheep ;" 
for  though  silence  be  the  dumb  orator  of 
jaeauty,  and  the  best  ornament  of  a  wo- 
man, yet  a  phlegmatic  dull  wife  is  ful- 
some and  fastidious. 

Excuse  me,  cousin.,  that  I  jest  with  you 
in  so  serious  a  busmess:  1  know  you  need 
no  counsel  of  mine  herein  !  you  are  dis- 
creet enough  of  yourself;  nor  I  presume, 
do  you  want  advice  of  parents,  which  by 
all  means  must  go  along  with  you.  So 
wishing  you  all  conjugal  joy,  and  an 
happy  confarrcation,  1  rest  your  aflec- 
iionate  cousin. 


li;tter  XXII. 


Trom  the  same  to  the  Lady  Jane  SavagCy 
MuixhioHtss  of  Winchtster. 

Excellent  Lady,  Lond.  15th  Mar.  1626. 
T  MAY  suy  of  your  Grace,  as  it  was 
-■-  said  once  of  a  rare  Italian  Princess, 
that  you  are  the  greatest  tyrant  in  the 
world,  because  you  mak(;  all  those  that 
see  you  your  slaves,  much  more  them 
thyt  know  you,  I  mean  those  that  are 
acquainterlwith  your  inwind  disposition, 
and  with  the  faculties  of  your  soul,  as 
well  as  the  phisnomy  of  your  face;  for 
virtue  took  as  much  pains  to  adorn  the 
one,  as  nature  did  to  perfect  the  other, 
I  have  had  the  happiness  to  know  both, 
when  your  Grace  took  pleasure  to  learu 
Spanish  ;  at  which  time,  when  my  betters 
far  had  otTered  their  service  in  this  kind, 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  commanded  by 
you  often.  He  thathathas  much  expe- 
rience of  you  as  I  have  had,  will  confess, 
that  the  handmaid  of  God  Almi<^htv  was 
never  so  prodigal  of  her  gifts  to°any,  or 
laboured  more  to  frame  an  exact  model 
of  female  perfection:  nor  was  Dame  Na- 
ture only  busied  in  this  work;  but  all  the 
graces  did  consult  and  co-operate  with 
her  ;  and  they  wasted  so  much  of  their 
treasure  to  enrich  this  one  piece,  that  it 
may  be  a  good  reason  why  so  many  lan.c 
ynd  dcfi'ctive  fragments  of  women-kind 
♦ire  daily  thrijst  into  the  world. 

I  return  you  here  the  enclosed  sonnet 
your  Grace  pleased  to  send  me  lately, 
rendered  into  Spanish,  and  iitted  for  the 
same  air  it  had  in  English,  both  for  ca- 
dence and  number  of  feet.  With  it  I 
send  my  most  humble  thanks,  that  your 
Grace  \vould  descend  to  command  me  in 
any  thing  that  might  conduce  to  your 
contintment  and  service ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing I  desire  with  a  greater  ambition 
(and  herein  1  have  all  the  M-orld  my  ri- 
val) than  to  be  accounted.  Madam,  your 
Graces's  most  hunjble  and  ready  scryitor. 

LETTER    XXIH. 

From  the  mme  to  Mr.  R.  Sc.  utYorh. 

Lond.   19th   July, 
Sir,  the  1st  of  the  i.'ogdays,  162G. 

T  SEKT  you  one  of  the  3d  current,  but 
■*-  it  was  not  answered ;  I  sent  another 
the  13th  like  a  second  arrow,  to  find  out 

the 
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the  first,  hnt  I  know  not  what's  become 
of  either :  I  send  this  to  find  out  the  othrr 
two;  and  it'  this  foil,  there  shall  go  no 
jnore  out  of  my  quiver.  If  you  forget 
xne,  I  have  cau.>c  to  coniplaip,  and  more 
ifyou  rcvnember  me:  to  forjjfct  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  frailty  of  memory  ;  not  to 
answer  me  when  you  mind  me,  is  pure 
neglect,  and  no  less  than  a  piacle.  So  I 
rest  yours  easily  to  be  recovered. 

Ir  J  Juror  hnvU,    hrc-vis  tit  mea  iittira,  cogor^ 
Ira  ccrrcttust  ccr'ifuisse  styium, 

LETTER    XXIV. 

from  Jcwtes  Hrmel,  Esq ;  to  the  liiglif: 
Honourable  Lad^  Scroop,  Countess  of 
Sunderland;  from  Stavford, 

Madam,  Stamford,  5th  Aug.  1628. 

I  LAY  yesternight  at  the  post-house  at 
Stilton,  and  this  morning  betimes  the 
post-master  came  to  my  bed's-head  and 
told  me  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
slain  :  my  faith  was  not  then  strong 
enough  to  believe  it,  till  an  hour  ago  I 
jnet  in  the  way  with  my  Lord  of  Rutland 
(your  brother)  riding  post  towards  Lon- 
don; it  pleased  him  to  alight,  and  shew 
me  a  letter,  wherein  there  was  an  t>xact 
relation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
sad  tragedy. 

Upon  Saturday  last,  which  was  but 
next  before  yesterday,  being  Bartholo- 
mew eve,  the  Duke  did  rise  up  in  a  well- 
disposed  humour  out  of  his  bed,  and  cut 
a  caper  or  two,  and  being  ready,  and 
having  been  under  the  barber's  hand 
(where  the  murderer  had  thought  to  have 
done  the  deed,  for  he  was  leaning  upon 
the  window  all  the  while)  he  went  to 
breakfast,  attended  by  a  great  company 
of  commanders,  where  Monsieur  Subize 
came  to  him,  and  whispered  him  in  the 
oar  that  Rochel  was  relieved  ;  the  Duke 
.seemed  to  slight  the  news,  which  made 
.some  think  thai  Subizcwtntawjiy  discon- 
tented. 'After  breakfast  the  Duke  going 
out,  Colonel  Fryer,  stept  before  him,  and 
stopped  him  upon  some  business,  and 
Lieutenant  Felton,  being  behind,  made:i 
ihrust  with  a  common  tenpenny  knife 
over  Fryer's  arm  at  the  Duke,  which 
lighted  so  fatally  that  he  slit  his  heart  in 
two^  leaving  the  knife  sticking  in  the 
body.  The  Duke  took  out  the  knife, 
and  threw  it  away  :  and  laying  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  and  drawing  it  half  our, 
said,     "  The   villian  hath  killed  me," 
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(meaning,  as  some  think,  Colonel  Fryer) 
for  there  had  been  some  difference  betwixt 
them  i  so  reeling  against  a  chimney,  he 
fell  down  dead.     The  Dutchess  being 
with   child,    hearing   the    noise    below, 
came   in   her  night-gccrs  from  her  bed- 
chamber, which  was  in  an  upper  room, 
to  a  kind  of  rail,  and  thence  beheld  hiii\ 
weltering  in  his  own  blood.     Felton  had 
lost  his  hat  in  the  crowd,  wherein  there 
was  a  paper  sewed,  wiierein  he  declared, 
that  the  reason  which  moved  him  to  this 
act,'  was  no  grudge  of  his  own,  though 
he  liad  been  far  behind  fof  his  pay,  arxl 
had   beei\  put   by  his  Captain's  place 
twice,  but  in  regard  he  thought  the  Duke 
an  enemy  to  the  state,  because  he  was 
bianded  in  parliament  ;  therefore  what 
he  did  was  for  the  public  good  of  his 
country.    Yet  he  got  clearly  down,  and 
so  might  have  gone  to  his  horse,  which 
was  tied  to  a  hedge  hard  by  ;  but  he  was 
so  amazed  that  he  missed  his  way,  and  so 
striick  into  the  pastry,  where,  although 
the  cry  went  that  some  Frenchman  had 
done  it,  he,  thinking  the  word  was  Fel- 
ton, boldly  confessed  it  was  he  that  had 
done  the  deed,  and  so  he  was  in  their 
hands.     Jack  Stamford  would  have  run 
at  him,    but  he  was  kept  off  by  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas;" so  being  carried  up  to  a  tower, 
Captain   Mince  tore  off  his  spurs,  and 
asking  how  he  durst  attempt  sych  an  act, 
making  him    belieye  the    Duke  was  not 
dead,  he  answered  boldly,  that  he  knew 
he  was  dispatched,  for  it  was  not  he,  but 
the  hand  of  heaven  that  gave  the  stroke  j 
and  though  his   whole    body  had    been 
covered  over  with  armour  of  proof,  he 
could   not    have  avoided    it.      Captain 
Charles  Price  went  post  presently  to  tlu; 
King  four  miles  off,  who  being  at  prayers 
on  his  knees  when  it  was  told  him,  yet 
never  stirred,  nor  was  he  disturbed  a  whit 
till    all  divine  service   was  iSuwc.     This 
was  the  relation,  as  far  as   my  memory 
could   bear,  in  my   Lord   of  Rutland's 
letter,    who  willed  me  to  remember  him 
to  your  Lad)  ship,  and  tell    you  that  ho 
was   going  to  comfort  your  neice  (the 
Dutchess)  as  fast  as  he  could.  And  so  I 
have  sent  the  truth  of  this  sad  story  to 
your  Ladyship,  as  fast  as  1  coidd  by  this 
post,  because  I  cannot  make  lliat  r^peed 
myself,  in  regard  of  some  business  I  have 
to  dispatch  for  my  Lord  in  tin;  way ;  so 
I  hund)ly  take  my  leave,  and   rcat  your 
Ladyship's  niott  dutiful  servant. 
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LETTER   XXV. 

Fruni  the  same  to  his  Cousin  Mr.  St.  John, 
at  Christ  Church  College  in  Oxford. 

Cousin,  Lonjon,  Zfth  Oct.  1627, 

nj^iiouGii  you  want  no  incitements  to 
*     go    on   in   that  fair  road  of  virtue 
^vl^ere  you  are  now  running  your  coarse, 
yet    being  lately  in   your  noble  father's 
tompany,  he  did   intimate   to  me,  tiiat 
any   thing  which  Came   from  me  would 
take  with  you  very  much.  I  hear  so  well 
of  your  proceedings,  that  I  should  rather 
commend  than  eticourage  you,     I  know 
3'<m  were  removed  to  Oxford  in  full  ma- 
turity,  you  were  a  good  orator,   a  good 
))oet,  and  a  good  linguist  for  your  time; 
I  would  not  have  that  fate  light  upon  you, 
which    useth    to   befal  some,  who  from 
golden  students  became  silver  batchelors, 
and  leaden  masters  :   1  am  far  from  en- 
tertaining such  thoughtof  you,  that  logic 
with  her  quiddities,  and  qu<v,  la^  vel  ^i^ps, 
can  any  way  unpolish  your  humane  stu- 
dies.   As  logic  is  clubfistod  and  cral)bed, 
so   she  is   terrible  at   lirst  sight;  she  is 
like  a  gorgon's  head  to  a  young  student, 
but  after  a  twelve  months  constancy  and 
patience,  this  gorgon's  head  will  prove  a 
mere  bugbear ;  when  you  have  devoured 
the  organon,  you   will  find  philosophy 
far  more  delightful  and  pleasing  to  your 
palate.     In  feeding  the  soul  with  know- 
ledge, the  understanding  requireth   the 
aj me  consecutive  acts  which  nature  uscth 
in  nourishing  the  body.    To  the  nutrition 
of  the  body  there  are  two  essential  con- 
ditions required,  assumption  and  reten- 
tion, then  there  follows  two  more,  9r£^|/»? 
and  irgo?a-4/K,  concoction  and  agglutina- 
tion, or  adhesion:  so  in  feeding  your  soul 
with  science,  you  must  first  assume  ami 
suck  in  the  matter  intoyour  apprehension, 
then  must  the  memory  retain  and  keep  it 
in  ;  afterwards  by  disputation,  discourse, 
and  meditation,  it  must  be  well  concoct- 
ed :  then  it  must  be  agglutinated,  and 
converted  to   nutriment.     All  this  may 
be  reduced    to  these  two    heads,  teiuri 
Jidelitcr,  iy  uti  f'ldicitcr,  which  are  two 
of  the   happiest  properties  of  a  student. 
There  is  another  act  required  to  good 
concoction,  called  the  act  of  expulsion, 
which  puts    off  all  that  is  unsound  and 
noxious  ,  so  in  study  there  must  be  an 
expulsive  virtue  to  sLun  all  that  is  crro- 


ueous  ;  and  tliere  is  no  science  but  is  full 
of  such  stuff',  which  by  direction  of  tutor, 
and  choice  of  good  books,  must  be  ex- 
cerned.  Do  not  confound  yourself  witk 
multiplicity  of  authors,  two  is  enough 
upon  any  science,  provided  they  be  ple- 
narv  and  orthodox ;  philosophy  should  be 
your  substantial  lood,  poetry  your  ban- 
quetting-stufT;  philosophy  hath  more  of 
reality  in  it  than  any  knowledge ;  the 
philospher  can  fathom  the  deep,  mea- 
sure mountains,  reach  the  stars  with  a 
staff",  and  bless  heaven  with  a  girdle. 

But  among  these  studies,  you  must  not 
forget  th<'  laiiann  neccsnarium  ;  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  let  divinity  be  the  sole 
objectof  your  speculation,  in  comparison 
whereof  all  other  knowledge  is  but  cob- 
web learning :  prce  qua  qi/ispui/ice  coetera. 

When  you  can  make  truce  with  study, 
I  should  be  glad  you  would  employ  some 
superHuous  hour  or  other  to  write  to  mo, 
for  I  much  covet  your  good,  because  I 
am  your  affectionate  cousin. 


LETTER    XXVL 
From  the  same  to  J,  S.  Knlsht, 


Sir,  London,  Z5th  May  162?. 

"\/ou  writ  to  me  lately  for  a  footman, 
^  and  I  think  this  bearer  will  fit  you  : 
I  know  he  can  run  well,  for  he  hath  run 
away  twice  from  me,  but  he  knew  the 
Wily  back  again.  Yet  though  he  hath 
a  running  head  as  well  as  running  heels, 
(and  who  wilt  expect  a  footman  to  be  a 
stayed  man  r)  I  would  not  part  with  him 
were  1  not  to  go  post  to  the  North. — 
There  be  some  things  in  him  that  answer 
for  his  waggeries;  he  will  come  when 
you  call  him.  go  when  you  bid  hini,  and 
shut  the  door  after  him  ;  he  is  faithful 
and  stout,  and  a  lover  of  his  master  ;  he 
is  a  great  enemy  to  all  dogs,  if  they  bark 
at  him  in  his  running,  for  I  have  seen 
him  confront  a  huge  mastiff",  "and  knock 
him  down  ;  when  you  go  a  countryjour- 
ney,  or  have  him  run  wi4:h  you  a  hunt- 
ing, you  must  spirit  him  with  liquor; 
you  must  allow  him  also  something  ex- 
traordinary for  socks,  else  you  must  not 
have  him  to  wait  at  your  table;  when 
his  grease  melts  in  running  hard,  it  is 
subject  to  fall  into  his  toes.  1  send  hini 
you  but  for  trial :    if  he  be  not  for  your 
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♦urn,  turn  him  over  to  mc  .igain  when  I 
coHiP  back. 

The  best  news  I  can  send  you  at  this 
time  is,  that  we  are  like  to  have  a  peace 
both  with  France  and  JSpain ;  so  that 
Harwich  men,  your  neighbours,  shall  not 
hereafter  need  to  fear  the  name  of  Spi- 
nola,  who  struck  snch  an  apprehension 
into  them  lately,  that  I  understand  they 
beaan  to  fortify. 

I  pray  present  my  most  humble  service 
to  my  i;ood  Lady,  and  at  my  return  from 
the  North,  I  will  be  bold  to  kiss  her 
hands  and  yours.  So  1  am  your  much 
obliged  servitor, 

LETTER    XXVIL 


five  years.  It  may  be  hereafter  we  will 
make  use  of  this.  He  told  me  also,  that 
any  maid  that  can  prove  her  father  to  be 
a  true  Howel  may  come  and  demand 
fifty  pounds  towards  her  portion  of  the 
said  Hall.  1  am  to  go  post  towards 
York,  to-morrow,  to  my  charge,  but 
hope,  God  willing,  lo  be  here  again  the 
next  term  :  so  with  my  lovt  to  my  bro- 
ther Howel.  and  my  sister  his  wife,  I  rest 
yot;r  dutiful  son. 

le;tteii  xxviil 

J-'rom  the  same  to  hh  Brother  J)r.  Ilond, 
at  Jesus  College  in  Oxon. 


From  James  Howell  Esq;  to  kis  Father.     T 

Sir,  London,  30th  Sept.  1629. 

/^UR  two  younger  brothers  which  you 
^-^  sent  hither  are  disposed  of;  my  bro- 
ther Doctor  hath  placed  theelder  of  the 
two  with  Mr.  Hawes,  amerecrinCheap- 
sidc,  and  he  took  much  pains  in  it;  and 
I  had  placed  my  brother  Ned  with  Mr. 
Barrington,a  silk-man  in  ihesamestreet; 
but  afterwards  for  some  inconvenieiicios 
I  removed  him  to  one  Mr.  Smith  at  the 
Flower-de-luce  in  I-ombard-strcct,  a  mer- 
cer also.  Their  masters  bolh  of  them 
are,  very  well  to  pass,  and  of  good  re- 
pute; I  think  it  will  prove  some  advan- 
tage to  them  hereafter,  to  be  both  of  one 
trade  :  because  when  they  arc  out  of 
their  time,  they  may  join  stocks  together: 
so  that  I  hope.  Sir,  they  arc  as  well  placed 
as  any  two  youths  in  London,  but  you 
must  not  use  to  send  them  such  large  to- 
kens in  money,  for  that  may  corrupt 
ihom.  Whi-n  1  wcnttobjnd  my  brother 
"Ned  appretice  in  Drapers'  Hall,  casting 
my  e\es  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the 
great  room,  I  spied  a  picture  of  an  an- 
cient gentU'iuan,  and  underneath,  Tho- 
mas Howel :  1  asked  the  clerk  about 
him  ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  luul  been  a 
Spanish  merchant  in  Henry  V Ill's  time, 
and  coming  home  rich,  and  dying  a 
batchelor,  he  gave  that  hall  to  the  com- 
pany of  drapei-s,  with  other  things,  so 
that  he  is  accounted  one  of  the  chiefest 
benefactors.  I  told  the  clerk  that  one  of 
the  sons  of  Thomas  Howel  came  now 
thither  to  be  bound  ;  he  answered,  that 
if  he  be  a  right  Howel,  he  may  have 
■when  he  is  free  three  hundred  pounds  to 
^iclp  to  set  up,   and  pay  no  interest  for 


Brother  London,  2o>hJune,  1628. 

Ha  VF.  sent  you  here  inclosed,  warrants 
for  four  brace  of  bucks  and  a  stag : 
thelast  Sir  Arthur  Manwaring  procured 
of  the  King  for  you  towards  the  keeping 
of  youract.  I  haw  sent  you  also  a  war- 
rant for  a  brace  of  bucks  out  of  VV addon 
Chace;  besides,  you  shall  receive  by  this 
carrier  a  great  wicker  hamper,  with  two 
joles  of  sturgeon,  six  barrels  of  pickled' 
oysters,  three  barrels  of  Bologna  olives, 
with  some  other  Spanish  commodities. 

My  Lord  President  of  the  North  hath 
lately  made  me  patron  of  a  livmg  hard 
by  Henly,  callrdTlambledon  ;  it  is  worth 
5001.  a  year  communilius  mniis  ;  and  th« 
now  inciuni)ent.  Dr.  Pilkinton,  is  very 
aged,  valetudinary,  and  corpulent :  my 
Lord  by  legal  instrimient  hath  transmit- 
ted the  next  advowson  to  me  for  satisfac- 
tion of  some  arrearages.  Dr.  Domlaw 
and  two  or  three  more  have  been  with 
me  about  it,  but  I  always  intended  to 
make  the  first  proffer  to  you  ;  therefore  I 
pray  think  of  it :  a  sum  of  money  mus( 
be  had,  butyou  shall  be  at  no  trouble  for 
that,  if  you  only  will  secure  it  (and  de- 
sire one  more  who  I  know  will  do  it  for 
you),  and  it  shall  appear  to  you  that  you 
have  it  upon  far  better  terms  than  any 
other.  It  is  as  finely  situated  as  any  rec- 
tory can  be,  for  it  is  about  the  midway 
betwixt  Oxford  and  London  ;  it  lies  upon 
the  Thames,  and  the  glebe-land  house  is 
very  large  and  fair,  and  not  dilapidated  ; 
so  that  considering  all  things,  it  is  as  good 
as  some  bishoprics.  I  know  his  ^^lajesfy 
is  gracious  to  you,  and  you  may  veil  ex- 
pect some  preferment  that  way  ;  but  such 
livings  as  these  are  hot  to  be  had  every 
where.  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
youract;  1  will  be  with  you  the  next 

week, 
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■^veck,  God  willing,  and  hope  to  find  my 
i'uthcr  there.  So  with  my  kind  love  to 
Dr.  I\Iansfl,  Mr.  Walkins,  IMr.  Mad- 
docks  and  Mr.  Napier  at  All-Souls,  I 
rest  your  loving  brother. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

From  the  same  to  R.  S.  Esq. 

Sir,  %\^estminster,  3d  Aug*  1629. 

T  AM  one  of  them  who  value  not  a 
-•-  courtt'sy  that  hangs  long  betwixt  the 
fingers.  1  love  not  those  viscom  bnifficia, 
those  lird-limedkindncssfSj  ^vhich  Pliny 
speaks  of;  nor  would  I  receive  money  in 
a  dii'ty  clout,  if  possible  I  could  be  with- 
out it :  therefore  I  return  you  the  cour- 
tesy by  the  same  hand  that  brought  it; 
it  might  have  pleasured  nie  at  tirst,  but 
the  expectation  of  it  hath  prejudiced  me, 
and  now  perhaps  you  may  ha.ve  more 
need  of  it  than  your  humble  servitor. 


LETTER    XXX. 

From  the  sarne  to  his  Father. 
Sir  London,  Dec.  3d,  1630. 

Sill  Tho,  Wentworth  hath  been  a  good 
while  Lord  President  of  York,  and 
since  is  sworn  Privy  Counsellor,  and  made 
Baron  and  Viscount :  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham himsilf  ilew  not  so  high  in  so 
short  a  revolution  of  time  :  he  was  made 
Viscount  with  a  great  deal  of  high  cere- 
mony upon  a  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  at 
Whitehall.  MyLordofPowis  (who  affects 
him  not  so  much)  being  told  thut  the 
Heralds  hud  fetched  hib  pedigree  from 
the   Blood-royal,    viz.    from     John   of 

Gaunt,  said,  '"  D- e,  if  ever  he  come 

"  to  be  King  of  England,  I  will  turn 
"  rebel."  When  I  went  first  to  give 
him  joy,  he  pleased  to  give  me  the  dis- 
posing of  the  next  attorney's  place  that 
tails  void  in  York,  which  is  valued  at 
3001.  I  have  no  reason  to  leave  my 
Lord  of  Sunderland,  for  I  h6pe  he  will 
be  noble  unto  me.  The  perquisites  of 
my  place,  taking  the  King's  fee  away, 
came  far  short  of  what  he  promised  me 
at  my  lirst  coining  to  him,  in  regard  of 
his  non-residence  at  York;  therefore  I 
hope  he  will  consider  it  some  other  way. 
This  lunguishin^sickness  still  hangs  on 
him,  and  I  fear  will  make  an  end  of  him. 
Tkerc'i'  none  caa  tell  ^vhat  to  make  of 


it,  but  he  voided  lately  a  small  \Vorm  at 
Wickham;  but  I  fear  there's  an  impost- 
hunie  growing  in  him,  for  he  told  me  a 
passage,  how  many  years  ago  my  Lord 
Willoughby  and  he,  with  so  many  of 
their  servants  (de  gaide  dccxur)  played 
a  match  at  foot-ball  against  such  a  num- 
ber of  countrymen,  where  my  Lord  of 
Sunderland  being  busy  about  the  ball, 
got  a  bruise  in  the  breast ;  which  put  him 
in  a  swoon  for  the  present,  but  did  not 
trouble  him  till  three  months  after  when 
being  at  Bever  Castle  (his  brother-in- 
law's  house)  a  qualm  took  him  on  a  sud- 
den, which  made  him  retire  to  his  bed- 
chamber. My  Lord  of  Rutland  follow- 
ing him  put  a  pipe  full  of  tobacco  in  his 
moiith  ;  he  being  not  accustomed  to  to- 
bacco, taking  the  smoke  downwards,  fell 
a  casting  and  vomiting  up  divers  little 
imposthuraated  bladders  of  congealed 
blood  ;  which  saved  his  life  then,  and 
brought  him  to  have  a  better  conceit  of 
tobacco  ever  after  :  and  I  fear  there  is 
some  of  that  clodded  blood  still  in  his 
body. 

Because  Mr.  Hawcs  of  Cheapside  is 
lately  dead,  I  have  removed  my  brother 
Griffith  to  the  Hen  and  Chickens  in  Pa- 
ternostef-row,  to  INlr.  Taylors  as  a  gen- 
teel a  shop  as  any  in  the  city  ;  but  i  gave 
a  piece  of  plate  of  twenty  nobles  jirice 
to  his  wife.  I  wish  the  Yorkshire  horse 
nu'.y  be  lit  for  your  turn  :  he  was  ac- 
counted the  best  saddle  gelding  about 
York,  when  I  bought  him  of  Captain 
Philips,  tiie  Muster-inaster ;  and  when 
he  carried  roe  first  to  London,  there  was 
twenty  pounds  oii'ered  for  him  by  my 
Ludy  Carlisle.  No  more  now,  but  de- 
siring a  continuance  of  your  blessing  and 
prayers,  I  rest  your  dutiful  son. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XXXL 

From  the  same  to  the  Right   Rev.  Dr. 
Field,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ht.  David's. 

My  Lord,      Westminster,  ist  May,  1633. 

'ouu  late  letter  atfected  mc  with  two 
contrary  passions,  with  gladness  and 
sorrow.  The  beginning  of  it  dilated  my 
spirits  with  apprehensions  of  joy,  that 
you  are  so  well  recovered  of  your  late 
sickness,  which  I  heartily  congratulate  : 
but  the  conclusion  of  your  Lordship's  let- 
ter contracted  my  spirits,  and  plunged 
them  in  a  deep  sense  of  just  sorrow,  while 
vou  please  to  write  me  news  of  my  dear 

father's 
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father's  death.  Pcrmhthit  iiiitiimi,  per- 
cussit  finis.  Truly,  luy  Lord,  it  is  the 
heaviest  news  that  ever  was  sent  nie  :  but 
when  I  recollect  myself,  and  consider  ihe 
fairness  and  niatmity  of  his  age,  and  that 
it  was  rather  a  gentle  dissolution  than  a 
death  ;  when  I  contemplate  that  inlinite 
advantage  he  hath  got  by  this  change 
and  transmigration,  it  much  lightens  the 
weight  of  my  grief;  for  if  ever  human 
soul  entered  heaven,  surely  his  is  there. 
Such  was  his  constant  piety  to  God,  his 
rare  indulgence  to  his  cliildrcn,  his  cha- 
rity to  his  neighbours,  and  his  candour 
hi  reconciling  ditl'erenccs  ;  such  was  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  his  unwea- 
ried course  in  actions  of  virtue,  that  I 
wish  my  soul  no  other  felicity,  when  she 
liath  shaken  off  these  rags  of  tiesh;  than 
to  ascend  to  his,  and  co-enjoy  the  same 
bliss. 

Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  that  I  take  my 
leave  at  this  time  so  abruptly  of  you  : 
when  this  sorrow  is  a  little  digested,  you 
shall  hear  further  from  me  ;  for  I  am 
your  Lordship's  most  true  and  humble 
servitor. 

LETTER    XXXn. 

Trom  (he  same  to  Sir  Ed.  B.  Kiiighf, 

Sir,  London,  25tli  July,  1635. 

T  RECEIVED  yours  this  Maiindy-Thurs- 
-*-  day :  and  whereas  among  other  pas- 
sages, and  high  endearments  of  love, 
you  desire  to  know  what  method  I  ob- 
serve in  the  exercise  of  my  devotions,  I 
thank  you  for  your  request,  which  1  have 
reason  to  believe  doth  proceed  from  an 
extraordinary  respect  to  me  ;  and  I  will 
deal  with  you  herein  as  one  should  do 
^ith  his  confessor. 

It  is  true,  though  there  be  rules  and 
rubrics  in  our  Liturgy  sufficient  to 
guide  every  one  in  the  performance  of 
all  holy  duties,  yet  I  believe  every  one 
hath  some  mode  and  model  or  formulary 
of  his  own,  especially  for  his  privatu 
cubicular  devotions. 

i  will  begin  with  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  and  with  the  latter  ind  of  that 
day,  I  mean  Saturday  evening,  on  which 
1  have  fasti'dever  since  I  was  a  youth  in 
Venice,  for  being  delivered  from  a  very 
^reat  danger.  Tljis  year  I  use  some  ex- 
traordinary acts  of  devotion,  to  usher  in 
the  ensuing  Sunday,  in  hymns,  and  va- 
riuus  prayers  of  my  own  penni.ig,  before 


I  go  to  bed.  On  Sunday  moniing  I  rise 
earlier  than  upon  other  days,  to  prepare 
myself  for  the  sanctifying  of  it ;  nor  do 
I  use  barber,  taylor,  shoe-maker,  or 
any  other  mechanic,  that  morning;  and 
whatsoever  diversions  ordets  may  hinder 
me  the  week  before,  I  jiever  miss,  but  in 
case  of  sickness,  to  repair  to  God's  holy 
house  that  day,  where  I  come  beforw 
prayers  begin,  to  make  myself  fitter  fot 
the  work  by  some  previous  meditations, 
and  to  lake  the  «hule  service  along  with 
me  ;  nor  do  I  love  to  mingle  speech  with 
any  in  the  interim,  about  news  or  worldly 
negociations,  in  God's  holy  house.  I 
prostrate  myself  in  the  humblest  and  de- 
centest  way  of  genuflection  I  can  imagine; 
nor  do  I  believe  there  can  be  any  excess 
of  exterior  humility  in  that  place  ;  there- 
fore 1  do  not  like  those  squatting  unseem- 
ly bold  postures  upon  one's  tail,  or  muf- 
fling the  face  in  the  hat,  or  thrusting  it 
in  some  hole,  or  covering  it  with  one's 
hand  ;  but  with  bended  knee,  and  in 
open  confident  face,  I  fix  my  eyes  on  the 
east  part  of  the  church,  and  heaven.  I 
endeavour  to  apply  every  tittle  of  the  ser- 
vice to  my  own  conscience  and  occasions; 
and  I  believe  the  want  of  this,  with  the 
huddling  up  and  careless  reading  of  some 
ministers,  with  the  commonness  of  it,  is 
the  greatest  cause  that  many  do  under- 
value and  take  a  surfeit  of  our  pubhc 
service. 

For  the  reading  and  singing  Psalms, 
whereas  most  of  them  are  either  petitions 
or  eucharistical  ejaculations,  I  listen  to 
them  more  attentively  and  make  them 
my  own.  When  I  stand  at  the  Creed,  1 
think  upon  the  custom  they  have  in  Po- 
land, and  elsewhere,  for  gentlemen  to 
draw  their  swords  all  the  while,  intima- 
ting thereby  that  they  will  defend  it  with 
their  lives  and  blood.  And  for  the  De- 
calogue, whereas  others  use  to  rise,  and 
sit,  I  ever  kneel  at  it  in  the  humblest 
and  tiemblingest  posture  of  all ;  to  crave 
remission  for  the  breaches  passed  of  any 
of  God's  holy  commandments  (especi- 
ally the  weik  before),  and  future  grace 
to  observe  them. 

Hove  a  holy  devout  sermon,  that  first 
checks  and  then  fhcers  the  conscience  ; 
that  beginsnvith  the  Law,  and  ends  vvith 
the  Gospel ;  but  I  never  prejudicate  or 
ci  nsure  any  preacher,  taking  him  as  I 
find  him. 

And  n»w  that  we  are  not  only  adulted, 
but  ancient  Christians,  1  believe  the  most 
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acceptable  sacrifice  wc  can  send  up  to 
heavi-n  is  prayer  and  praise  ;  and  that 
sermons  are  not  s©  essential  as  eitiier  of 
them  to  the  true  practice  of  devotion. 
'i'lic  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  I  sccjuestcr 
my  body  and  mind  as  much  as  I  can 
fiom  worhHy  afl'airs. 

Upojf  Monday  morn,  as  soon  as  the 
Cinque-Ports  are  open,  I  liave  a  parti- 
cular pra3'er  of  thanlcs,  that  I  am  re- 
])rievcd  to  the  beginning  of  tliat  week  ; 
and  every  day  following  I  knock  thrice 
at  heaven's-gate,  in  the  morning,  in  the 
evening,  and  at  night;  besides  pvayers 
at  meals,  and  some  other  occasional  eja- 
culations, as  upon  the  putting  on  of  a 
clean  shirt,  washing  my  hands,  and  at 
lighting  of  candles;  which,  because  they 
are  sudden,  I  do  in  the  third  person. 

Tuesday  morning  I  rise  winter  and 
summer  as  soon  as  I  wake,  and  send  up 
a  more  particular  sacritice  for  some  rea- 
sons ;  and  as  I  am  disposed,  or  have 
business,  I  go  to-bed  again. 

Upon  Wednesday  night  I  always  fast, 
and  perform  also  some  extraordinary  acts 
of  devotion,  as  also  upon  Friday  night; 
and  Saturday  morning,  as  soon  as  my 
senses  are  unlocked,  I  get  up.  And.ni 
the  summer-  time,  1  am  often-time*  abroad 
in  some  private  tield  to  attend  the  sun- 
lising;  and  as  I  pray  thrice  every  day, 
so  I  fast  thrice  every  week  ;  at  least  I 
eat  but  one  meal  upon  Vrednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  in  regard  I  am 
jealous  with  myself,  to  have  inore  infir- 
mities to  answer  for  than  others. 

Before  I  go  to  bed,  1  make  a  scrutiny 
what  peccant  humours  have  reigned  in 
me  that  day;  and  so  1  reconcile  jnyself 
to  my  Creator,  and  strike  a  tally  in  the 
exchequer  of  heaven  for  my  qukiits  est, 
ere  1  close  my  eyes,  and  leave  no  burden 
upon  my  conscience. 

Before  I  presume  to  take  the  holy  sa- 
crament, 1  use  some  extraordinary  acts 
of  humiliation  to  prepare  niyselt  some 
days  before,  and  by  doing  some  deeds  of 
charity  ;  and  commonly  I  compose  some 
new  prayers. 

I  use  not  to  rush  rashly  into  prayer 
withoMt  a  trembling  precedent  medita- 
tion ;  and  if  any  odd  thoughts  intervene, 
and  grow  upon  me,  I  check  myse-lf,  and 
recommence;  and  this  is  incident  to 
long  prayers,  which  are  more  subject  to 
man's  weakness  and  the  devil's  malice. 

By  these  rteps  I  strive  to  climb  up  to 
ieaven,  and  my  soul  prompts  me  I  shall 


go  thither ;  for  there  is  no  object  in  the 
world  delights  me  more  than  to  cast  Up 
my  eyes  tiiat  way,  especially  in  a  star- 
light night ;  and  if  my  mind  be  overcast 
with  any  odd  clouds  of  melancholy,  when 
1  look  up  and  behold  that  glorious  fa- 
bric, which  I  hope  shall  be  my  country 
hereafter,  there  are  new  spirits  begot  in 
me  presently,  which  make  me  scorn  th« 
world  and  the  pleasures  thereof,  consi- 
dering the  vanity  of  the  one,  and  tire 
inanity  of  the  other. 

Thus  my  soul  still  moves  eastward,  as 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  do  ;  but  I  must 
tell  you,  that  as  those  bodies  ale  over- 
mastered, and  snatched  away  to  the  west, 
rapiu  pr'niii  mohilLs,  by  the  general  mo- 
tion of  the  tenth  sphere,  so  b}'  those  ej)i- 
demical  infirmities  which  are  incident  to 
man,  I  am  often  snatch(  d  away  a  clean 
contrary  course,  yet  my  soul  persists  still 
in  her  own  proper  motion.  I  am  often 
at  varia«:e  and  angry  with  myself  (nor 
do  I  hold  this  anger  to  be  any  breach  of 
charity),  when  I  consider,  that  wherea"* 
my  Creator  intended  this  body  of  mine, 
though  a  lump  of  clay,  to  be  a  temple 
of  his  holy  spirit,  my  affection  should 
turn  it  often  to  a  brothel-house,  my  pas- 
sions to  a  bedlam,  and  my  excess  to  an 
hospital. 

Being  of  a  lay  profession,  I  humblv 
conform .  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
church,  and  my  spiritual  superiors  ;  and 
I  hold  this  obedience  to  be  an  accepta- 
ble sacrifice  to  God. 

DitTerence  iu  opinion  may  work  a  dis- 
affection in  me,  but  not  a  detestation  ;  I 
rather  pity  than  hate  Turk  or  Infidel, 
for  they  are  of  the  same  metal,  ai)d  bear 
the  same  stamp  as  I  do,  though  the  in- 
scription differ  ;  It  1  hate  any,  it  is  those 
schismatics  that  puzzle  the  sweet  peacb 
of  our  church;  so  that  I  could  be  con- 
tent to  see  an  Anabaptist  go  to  hell  ou 
a  Brownist's  back. 

Noble  ICnight,  now  that  I  have  thus 
eviscerated  myself,  and  dealt  so  clearly 
with  you,  1  desire  by  way  of  correspon- 
dence, that  you  will  tell  me  what  way 
you  take  in  yowr  journey  to  heaven  ;  for 
if  my  breast  lie  so  open  to  you,  it  is  not 
fitting  yours  should  be  shut  up  to  me  ; 
therefore  I  pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
when  it  may  stand  with  your  convenience. 
So  I  wish  you  your  heart's  desire  here, 
and  heaven  hereafter,  because  I  am  yours 
in  no  vulgar  friendship. 
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FrOm  Janus   Houdl,    Esq.   to  Muster 
Thomas  Aduim. 

Sir,       Westminster,  :5th  August  1633. 

IruAY  stir  nimbly  in  the  business  you 
imparted  to  me  last,  and  let  it  not 
languish  ;  you  know  how  much  it  con- 
cerns your  credit,  and  the  conveiiiency 
of  a  friend  who  deserves  so  well  of  you  : 
I  fear  you  will  meet  with  divers  obstacles 
in  the  way,  which  if  you  canaot  reinovo, 
you  must  overcome.  A  lukewarm  irre* 
solute  man  did  never  any  thing  well ; 
every  tliought  entangles  him  ;  therefore 
you  must  pursue  the  point  of  your 
design  with  heat,  and  set  all  wheels  a- 
going.  It  is  a  true  badge  of  a  generous 
nature,  being  once  embarked  in  a  bii* 
siness,  to  hoise  up  and  spread  every  sail, 
main,  niizcn,  sprit  and  top-sail ;  by  thai 
means  he  will  sooner  arrive  at  his  port. 
If  the  winds  be  so  cross,  and  that  there 
be  such  a  fate  in  the  thing,  that  it  can 
take  noelToct,  yet  you  shall  have  Mhrre- 
with  to  satisfy  an  honest  mind,  that  you 
left  no  thing  unattemptcd  to  compass  it; 
for  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  it  is 
u  rule.  That  a  good  conscience  hath  al- 
ways within  doors  enough  to  reward  it- 
self, though  the  success  fall  nqt  out  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  endeavour, 

I  was,  according  to  your  desire,  to 
visit  the  late  new  marrie.d  couple  more 
than  once  ;  and  to  tell  you  true,  I  nevtJr 
saw  sudi  a  <iisparity  between  two  that 
were  made  one  lle^h  in  all  my  life  :  he 
handsome  outwardly  but  of  odd  condi- 
tions ;  she  excellently  qualified,  but  hard- 
favoured  ;  so  that  the  one  niay  he  com- 
pared to  a  cloth  of  tissue  doubled,  cut 
upon  coarse  canvas  ;  the  other  to  a  buck- 
ram petticoat,  lined  with  satin.  I  think 
Clotho  had  her  fingers  smutted  in  snufling 
the  candle,  when  she  began  to  spin  the 
thread  of  her  life,  and  Lachesis  frowned 
in  twisting  it  up ;  but  Aglaia,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Graces,  wore  in  a  good  hu- 
mour, when  they  formed  her  inner-pails. 
A  bliinl  man  is  fittest  to  hear  her  sing  ; 
one  would  take  delight  to  sec  her  dance 
if  masked  ;  and  it  would  please  you  to 
discourse  with  her  in  the  ciark,  for  there 
she  is  best  con)})any,  if  your  imagination 
can  forbear  to  run  upon  her  face.  ^Vhen 
jou  iiiiiiTy,  1  w;sl)you  such  an  iiisiiic  of  a 


wife;  but  from  such  an  outward  phis- 
nomy  the  Lord  deliver  you,  and  your 
faithful  friend  (o  serve  you. 
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From  the  same  to  his  Nepheiv  J.  P.  at 
St.  John's  in  Ox/'jrd. 
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Nephew,  Westminster,  ist  Angust  1633, 
HAD  from  you  lately  two  letters;  the 
last  was  will  freighted  with  very  good 
stuff,  but  the  other,  to  deal  plainly  with 
you,  was  not  so  :  there  was  as  much  dif- 
ference between  them,  as  betwixt  a 
Scotcli  pedlar's  pack  in  Poland,  and  the 
magazine  of  an  English  merchant  in  Na- 
ples; the  one  being  usually  full  of  tatTafy, 
silks  and  satins;  the  other  of  calicoes, 
thread  nbbons,  and  such  })oldavy  ware. 
I  perceive  you  have  good  commodities  to 
vend,  if  you  take  the  pains  :  your  trifles 
and  bagatelles  are  ill  bestowed  uj)on  me, 
therefore  hereafter  I  pray  let  me  have  of 
your  best  sort  of  wares.  I  am  glad  to 
tind  that  you  have  stored  up  so  much 
already  :  you  are  in  the  best  mart  in  the 
world  to  improve  them  ;  which  I  hope 
you  daily  do,  and  1  doubt  not,  when  the 
time  of  your  apprenticeship  there  is  ex- 
pired, but  you  shall  find  a  good  market  to 
expose  them,  for  your  own  and  the  public 
benefit  abroad.  I  have  sent  you  the  phi- 
losophy-books you  wrote  to  me  lor  ; 
any  thing  that  you  v.ant  of  this  kind  for 
the  advancement  of  your  studies,  do  but 
write,  and  I  shall  furnish  yuu.  When  I 
was  a  student  as  you  arc,  my  practice  was 
to  borrow  rather  than  buy  some  sort  of 
books,  and  to  be  always  punctual  in  re- 
storing them  upon  the  day  assigned,  and 
in  tlie  interim  to  swallow  of  them  as 
much  as  made  for  my  turn.  This  obliged 
me  to  read  them  through  with  more 
haste  to  keep  my  word,  whereas  I  ha<l 
not  been  so  careful  to  peruse  them  had 
th(>y  been  my  own  boe)ks,  which  I  knew 
were  always  ready  at  my  dispose.  I 
thank  you  heartily  tor  your  last  letter,  in 
regard  1  found  it  smelt  of  the  lajnp  ;  I 
pray  let  your  next  do  so,  and  the  oil  and 
labour  shall  not  i)e  lost  which  you  e.\-» 
pcud  upon  your  assured  loving  uncle. 
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From  the  same  to  the  Right  Honoiirahle 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Digbij> 

Madara,  Wentrninster,  5tli  August. 

iTT  is  no  improper  comparison  that  a 
-*-  thankful  heart  is  like  a  box  of  precious 
oiutinuit,  which  keeps  the  smell  long 
tifter  the  thing  is  spent.  ISIadam,  with- 
f  out  vanity  be  it  spoken,  such  is  ray  heart 
to  you,  and  such  are  your  favours  to  uie; 
the  strong  aromatic  odour  they  carried 
with  them  diffused  itself  throuj;!!  all  the 
veins  of  my  heart,  especially  througli  the 
left  ventricle  where  the  most  illustrious 
blood  lies;  so  that 'the  perfume  of  them 
remains  still  fresh  within  me,  and  is  like 
to  do,  while  tlnit  triangle  of  flesh  dilates 
and  shuts  itself  within  my  breast;  nor 
(loth  this  perfume  stay  there,  but  as  all 
smells  naturally  tend  upwards,  it  hath 
ascended  to  my  brain,  and  sweetened  all 
the  cells  thereof,  especially  the  memory, 
•which  may  be  said  to  be  a  cabinet  also 
to  preserve  courtesies ;  for  though  the 
hiart  be  the  box  of  love,  the  memory  is  . 
the  box  of  lastingness  ;  the  one  may  be 
termed  the  source  whence  the  motions  of 
gratitude  flow,  the  other  the  cistern  tiiat 
keeps  them. 

But  your  Ladyship  will  say,  these  are 
words  only  ;  I  confess  it,  it  is  but  a  ver- 
bal acknowledgment :  but.  Madam,  if  I- 
were  made  happy  vvlth.au  opportunity, 
you  shall  quickly  iind  these  words  turned 
to  actions,  either  to  gOj  to  run,  or  ride 
upon  3 our  errand.  Jn  expectation  of 
su^h  a  favourable  occasion,  I  rest,  Ma- 
dam, your  Ladyship's  most  humble  and 
enchained  servitor. 
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of  Sparta  already,  and  (hat  you  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  get  to  the  town  itsdf;  I 
know  you  have  wherewith  to  adorn  her  ; 
nay,  you  may  i)i  time  gain  Athens  lier- 
Silt,  with  all  the  knowledge  she  was  ever 
mistress  of,  if  you.  go  on  in  your  career 
with  constancy.  I  tindyou  have  a  genius 
Un-  the  most  solid  and  severest  sort  of 
studies;  therefore  when  you  liEive  passed 
through  the  briars  of  logic,  1  could  wish 
you  to  go  strongly  on  in  the  fair  fields  of 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  which 
are  true  academical  studies,  and  the  y  will 
afford  rich  matter  of  application  foryouv 
inventive  sphit  to  work  u|)on.  Dy  all 
means  understand  Aristotle  in  his  own 
language,  for  it  is  the  language  of  iearn- 
ing.  'I  ouching  poetry,  history  and  «ther 
human  studies,  they  may  serve  yoif  foi* 
your  recreation,  but  let  them  not  by  any 
means  allure  your  affections  from  the 
fii'st.  I  shall  delight  sometimes  to  hear 
of  3'onr  proceedings ;  for  I  profess  a  great 
deal  of  good  will  to  you,  which  makes 
me  rest  your  respectful  friend  to  serve 
you. 


L  K  T  T  K  11   XXXVL 

From   the  same  to  Master  J.  II.  at  St. 
'      John's  College  in  Cambridge. 

Mastcr'llall,   >  Fleet,  3d  Dec. 

X/'^ouR.s  of  the  13th  of  this  instant  came 
^  safely,  though  slowly,  to  hand ;  lor 
I  had  it  not  till  the  20th  of  the  same,  and 
the  next  day  yoor  essays  were  brought 
me.  1  entertained  both  with  much  re- 
spect :  for  I  found  therein  many  choice 
and  ripe  notions,  which  I  hope  proceed 
irom  a  pregnancy  rather  thaw  pra^cocity 
of  spirit  in  you. 

Ipcrcciveyoir have  entered  the  suburbs 


LETTER  XXXVir. 

From  the  same  to  Mr.  E.  O.  Counsellor  at 
Gray'a-Inn. 
Sir,  Fleet,  ;?cl  August. 

nr^iiE  sad  tidings  of  my  dear  friend  Dr. 
-*-  Prichard's  death  sunk  deep  i^Uo 
me  ;  and  the  more  I  ruminate  upon  it, 
the  more  I  resent  it :  but  when  I  con.- 
template  the  order,  and  those  adamantine 
laws  which  nature  puts  into  such  strict 
execution  throughout  this  elementary 
worjd ;  wiien  I  con«der  that  up  and 
down  this  frail  globe  of  earth  we  are  but 
strangers  ^ind  sojournersat  best,  being  de- 
signed for  an  inhnitely  better  country  ; 
when  I  think  that  our  egress  out  of  this 
life  is  as  natural  to  us  as  our  ingress  (all 
which  he  knew  ns  much  as  any)  ;  these 
thoughts  in  a  checking  way  turn  m\-  me- 
lancholy to  a  count'er  passion  ;  they  beget 
another  spirit  within  me.  You  know 
that  in  tlie  disposition  of  all  sublunary 
things,  "  Nature  is  God's  handn'uiid, 
"  fate  his  cohimjssioner,  time  hi-  instru- 
"  ment,  and  death  his  executioner."  By 
the  first  we  have  generation  ;  by  the  se- 
cond successes,  good  or  bad  ;  and  the  two 
last  bring  us  to  our  end  :  time  with  his 
vast  scythe,  mows  down  all  things,  and 
death  sweeps  away  those  mowings-  Well, 
he  was  a  rare  Hnd  a  compltlc  ju  Vicious 
P  scholar, 
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schojar,  as  any  that  I  have  known  born 
undi-r  your  meridian  ;  he  was  both  sohd 
and  acutr ;  nor  do  I  remomber  to  have 
st'en  soundness  and  quaintness,  with  such 
sweet  strains  of  morality,  concur  so  in 
any.  1  should  think  that  he  foil  tick  of 
the  tinu*,  but  tliat  I  knew  him  to  he  so 
good  a  divine  and  philosopher,  and  to 
have  studied  the  theory  of  this  world  s* 
much,  that  nothing  could  take  impression 
in  him  to  hurt  himself;  therefore  I  am 
content  to  btlievc,  that  his  glass  ran  out 
without  any  .io^;;ing.  I  know  you  loved 
him  dearly  well,  which  shall  make  mc 
the  more  your  most  affectionate  servitor. 
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From  James  Howel,  Esq;  to  Mr.  Tho,  H. 

Sjy,  Fleet,  7th  Kov.  1644, 

nPiloxJGB  the  time  abound  with  schisms 
-^    more  than  ever  (the  more  is  our  mi- 
sery), yet  1  hope  you  will  not  suffer  any 
to  creep  into  our  friendship  ;  though  [ 
apprehend  some   fears   thereof  by  your 
long  silence  and  cessation  of  literal  cor- 
respondence.    You  know  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar reliction  attends  friendship  ;  there 
is,   according   to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  a  litigation  arjd  solemn  tie,  the  re- 
scinding whereof  may  he  truly  called  a 
schism, or  apiacle,  which  is  more.  There 
belong  to  this  religion  of  friendship  cer- 
tain due  rites  and  decent  ceremonies,  as 
visits,  messages,   and  missives.     Though 
I  am  content  to  believe  that  you  are  firm 
in  the  fimdamentals,   yet   1  find,  under 
favour,  that  you  iKive  lately  fallen  short 
of  performing  those  exterior  olHces,  as  if 
the  ceremonial  law  were  quite  abrogated 
with  you  in  all  things,     Friendship   also 
allows  of  merits,  and  works  of  superero- 
ration  sometimes,  to  make   her  capable 
ofeternify.     You  know  that  pair  which 
were  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  placed 
among  the   brightest  stars  for  their  rare 
constancy  and  tidelity  om-  to  the  otlier  ; 
yx)u  know  also  th^y  an*   put  among  the 
fixed  star?,  not  the  erratics,  to  shew  there 
must  bi'  no  inconstancy  in  love.     Navi- 
gator* steer    their  course  by  them,  and 
they  are  the  b«-st  friends  in  working  seas, 
dark    nights,    and  distresses  of  weather, 
whence  may  be  inferred,  that  true  friends 
should    shine   clearest    in    adversity,  in 
cloudy  and  doubtful  times.  On  my  part, 
this  ancient  friendship  is  still  pure,  ortho- 
dox, and  uncorruptcd  ;  and  though  I  have 


not  the  opportunity  (as  you  have)  toper- 
form  all  the  rites  thereof  in  regard  of  this 
recluse  life,  yet  I  shall  never  err  in  the 
essentials :  I  am  still  yours  y.riia-tt  (in  pos- 
session), though  I  cannot  be  ^sr.<rti  (in 
use)  ;  for  in  statu  quo  nunc,  I  am  grown 
useless  and  good  for  nothing,  yet  in  point 
of  possession,  I  am  as  much  as  ever  your 
firm  unalterable  servitor. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 

Frotn  the  same  to  Dr.  D.  Fcatly. 

Sir,  Fleet,  2d  Aug.  1644, 

T  RECEIVED  your  answer  to  that  fu- 
-*-  tilous  pamphlet,  with  your  desire  of 
my  opinion  touching  it.  Truly,  Sir,  I 
must  tell  you,  that  never  poor  cur  was 
tossed  in  a  blanket,  as  you  have  tossed 
that  poor  coxcomb  in  the  sheet  you 
pleased  to  send  me  :  for  whereas  a  fillip 
miglit  have  felled  him,  you  have  knocked 
him  down  with  a  kind  of  Herculean 
club,  .S77;«  resource.  These  times  (more 
is  the  pity)  labour  with  the  same  disease 
(hat  France  did  during  the  league,  as  a 
famous  author  hath  it.  Prurigo  scripturi. 
aitium  rriat sca/iics tttnporum ;  "  The  itch- 
"  ing  of  scribblers  was  the  scab  of  the 
"  time  :"  it  is  just  so  now,  that  any  trio- 
bclary  pasquiller,  every  fressis  agaso,  ant 
sterquilinous  rascal,  is  licensed  to  throw 
dirt  in  the  faces  of  sovereign  princes  in 
open  printed  language.  But  1  hope  the 
times  will  mend,  and  your  man  also,  if 
he  hath  any  grace,  you  have  so  well  cor- 
rected him.  So  I  rest  yours  to  serve  and 
reverence  you. 


L  ETT  ER    XL. 

F7'om  the  same  to  his  honoured  friend  Sir 
S.  C. 

Sir,  Holborn,  17th  March  J639, 

T  WAS  upon  point  of  going  abroad  to 
•■-  steal  a  solitary  walk,  when  yours  of  the 
12tb  current  came  to  hand.  1  he  high 
researches  and  choice  abstracted  notions 
I  found  therein,  seemed  to  heighten  my 
spirits,  and  make  my  fancy  fitter  for  my 
intended  retirement  and  meditation:  add 
hereunto  that  the  countenance  of  the 
weather,  invited  me ;  for  it  was  a  still 
evening,  it  was  also  a  clear  open  sky,  not 
a  speck,  or  the  least  wrinkle  appeared  in 
the  whole  face  of  heaven,  it  was  such  a 
pure  deep  azurc  all  the heniisphcrc  over, 
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that  I  wondered  what  was  become  of 
the  three  regions  ot'lheair  with  their  me- 
teors. So  having  got  into  a  close 
Held,  I  cast  my  face  uj>vvar(l,  and  lull  to 
consider  what  a  rare  prerogative  tlie  op- 
tic virtue  of  the  eye  hath,  unich  more 
the  intuitive  virtue  in  the  thought,  that 
the  one  in  a  moment  can  reach  heaven, 
and  the  other  go  beyond  it;  therefore 
sure  that  philosopher  was  but  a  kind  of 
frantic  fool,  that  would  have  plucked  out 
both  his  eyes,  because  they  were  a 
hindrance  to  his  speculations.  Moreover, 
I  began  to  contemplate,  as  I  was  in  tiiis 
posture,  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  what  proportion  this  poor 
globe  of  earth  might  bear  with  it ;  for  if 
those  numberless  bodies  which  stick  in  the 
vast  roof  of  heaven,  though  they  appear 
to  us  but  as  spangles,  be  some  of  them 
thousands  of  times  bigger  than  the  earth, 
take  the  sea  with  it  to  boot,  for  they  both 
make  but  one  sphere,  surely  the  astro- 
nomers had  reason  to  term  this  sphere  an 
indivisible  point,  and  a  thing  of  no  di- 
mension at  all,  being  compared  to  the 
whole  world.  I  fell  then  to  think,  that 
at  the  second  general  destruction,  it  is  no 
more  for  God  Almighty  to  fire  this  earth, 
than  for  us  to  blow  up  a  small  squib,  or 
rather  one  small  grain  of  gun-powder. 
As  I  was  musing  thus,  I  spied  a  swarm  of 
gnats  waving  up  and  down  the  air  about 
me,  which  I  knew  to  be  part  of  the  uni- 
verse as  well  as  I :  and  methought  it  was 
a  strange  opinion  of  our  Aristotle  tohold, 
that  the  least  of  those  small  insccted  ephe- 
merans  should  be  more  noble  than  the 
sun,  because  it  had  a  sensitive  soul  in  it, 
I  fell  to  think  that  in  the  same  proportion 
which  those  animalillios  bore  with  me  in 
point  of  bigness,  the  same  I  held  with 
those  glorious  spirits  which  are  near  the 
throne  of  the  Almiglity.  What  then 
should  we  tlank  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Creator  himself  ?  Doubtless,  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  human  imagination  to 
conceive  it :  in  my  private  devotions  I 
prcs\ime  to  compare  him  to  a  great 
nmuntain  of  light,  and  my  soul  seems  to 
discern  some  glorious  form  therein  ;  but 
suddkijly  as  she  would  fix  her  eyes  upon 
the  object,  her  sight  is  presently  dazzled 
and  disgregated  with  the  refulgcncy  and 
coriiscatLoijs  thereof. 

Walking  a  little  further  I  spied  a  young 

boisterous  bull  breaking  over  hedge  and 

cditdi  to  a  herd  of  kine  in  the  next  pas- 

turti;  which  made  me  think,  that  if  that 


fierce,  strong  animal,  with  others  of  that 
kind,  knew  their  own  strength,  they 
would  never  suffer  man  to  be  their  mas- 
ter. Then  looking  upon  them  quietly 
gracing  u|)  and  down,  I  fell  to  consider 
thai  the  flesh  which  is  daily  dished  upon 
our  tables  i«  but  concocted  grass,  which 
is  recarnified  in  our  stomachs,  and  trans- 
muted to  another  flesh.  1  fell  also  to 
think  what  advantage  those  innocent  ani- 
mals had  of  man,  who  as  soon  as  nature 
cast  them  into  the  world,  find  their  meat 
dressed,  the  cloth  laid,  and  the  table  co- 
vered ;  they  find  their  drink  brewed,  and 
the  buttery  open,  their  beds  made,  and 
their  clothes  ready;  and  though  man 
hath  the  facnlty  of  reason  to  make  him  a 
compensation  for  the  want  of  those  ad- 
vantages, yet  this  reason  brings  with  it  a 
tliousand  perturbations  of  mind  and  per- 
plexities of  spirit,  griping  cares  and  an- 
guishes of  thought,  which  those  harmless 
silly  creatures  were  exempted  from.  Go- 
ing on  I  came  to  repose  myself  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  I  fell  to  consider 
further  what  advantage  that  dull  vege- 
table had  of  those  fee(ling  animals,  as  not 
to  be  so  troublesome  and  beholden  to  na- 
ture, not  to  be  subject  to  starving,  to 
diseases,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  to  be  far  longer-lived.  Then  I 
spied  a  great  stone,  and  sitting  a-while 
upon  it,  I  fell  to  weigh  in  my  thoughts 
that  that  stone  vvas  in  a  happier  condition 
in  some  respects,  than  either  of  those 
sensitive  creatures  or  vegetables  1  saw  be- 
fore ;  in  regard  that  that  stone,  which 
propagates  by  assimilation,  as  the  philo-  • 
sophers  say,  needed  neither  grass  nor 
hay,  or  any  aliment  for  restoration  of 
nature,  nor  water  to  refresh  its  roots,  or 
the  heat  of  the  sun  to  attract  the  moisture 
upwards,  to  increase  the  growth,  as  the 
other  did.  As  I  directed  my  pace  home- 
ward, I  spied  a  kite  soaring  high  in  the 
air,  and  gently  gliding  up  and  down  the 
clear  region  so  far  above  my  head,  that 
I  fell  to  envy  the  bird  extremely,  and  re- 
pine at  his  happiness,  that  he  should 
have  a  privilea,e  to  make  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  heaven  than  I. 

Excuse  me  that  I  trouble  you  thus 
with  these  rambling  nuditations,  they 
are  to  correspond  with  you  in  son)e  part 
for  those  accurate  fancies  of  yours  lately 
sent  me.  So  I  rest  your  entire  and  true 
servitor. 
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LETTER    XLL 

JFrbw  James  Howtl,  Esq,  to  Master  G. 
Stone. 

Sir,  Westminster,  30th  Nov.  1635. 

T  HEARTILY  rcjoice  with  the  rest  of 
•*-  your  tVieiids,  that  your  are  safely  re- 
turned from  your  travels,  especially  that 
you  have  made  so  gdod  returns  of  the 
time  of  your  travel,  being  as  I  under- 
stand, come  home  freighted  with  obser- 
vations and  languages.  Your  father  nils 
me,  that  he  finds  yoti  arc  so  wedded  to 
the  Italian  and  French,  that  you  utterly 
neglect  the  Latin  tongue  ;  that  is  not 
well.  I  know  you  are  so  discreet  in  the 
course  and  method  of  your  studies,  that 
^ou  will  make  the  daughters  to  wgiit  up- 
on their  mother,  and  love  still  your  o^d 
friend.  To  truck  the  Latin  for  any  other 
vulgar  language,  is  but  no  ill  barter;  it 
is  a9  bad  as  that  which  Giaucus  made 
with  Diomedes,  when  he  paited  with  his 
golden  arms  for  brazen  onts.  The  pro- 
ceed of  this  exchange  will  come  far  sliort 
of  any  gentleman's  expectation,  though 
haply  it  may  prove  advantageous  to  a 
merchant  to  whom  common  languages 
are  more  useful.  I  am  big  with  "desire 
to  meet  you,  and  to  mingle  a  day's  dis- 
course with  you,  if  not  two  ;  how  you 
escaped  the  claws  of  the  Inquisition, 
whcreunto  I  understand  you  were  like  to 
fall  ;  and  of  other  traverses  of  your  pe- 
regrination. Farewell,  my  precious  Stone, 
and  believe  it,  the  least  grain  of  those 
high  re.^pects  you  please  to  profess  unto 
me  is  not  lost,  but  answered  with  so  many 
carrats.  So  I  rest  your  most  affectionate 
servitor. 


LETTER  XLII. 

From  the  same  to  J.  W.  of  Gray's-Inn, 
Esq. 

Sir,  Fleet,  ist  April  1645. 

T  WAS  yours  before  in  a  high  degree 
•*-  of  affection,  but  now  lam  much  more 
yours,since  I  perused  that  parcel  of  choice 
epistles  you  sent  me  ;  they  discover  ir> 
you  a  knowing  and  a  candid  clear  soul  : 
for  familiar  letters  are  the  keys  of  the 
mind,  they  open  all  the  boxes  of  one's 
breast,  all    the  cells  of  the  brain,  and 


truly-set  ft>rth  the  inward  man ;  nor  can 
the  pencil  so  lively  represent  the  face,  as 
the  pen  cando  the  fmcy.  1  much  (hank 
you  that  you  would  please  to  impart 
them  to  your  most  fajihful  servitor. 

LETTER    XLin. 
Fro^n  the  same  to  Mr.  R.  K. 

Dear  Sir,  Westm.  15th  Aug.  i63«. 
■vro.u  and  I  are  upon  a  journey,  though 
*  bound  for  several  places,  I  for  Ham- 
burgh, you  for  your  last  home,  as  I  under- 
stand by  Dr.  Baskerville,  who  tells  me, 
much  to  my  grief,  that  this  hectical  dis- 
ease will  not  suffer  you  to  be  long  among 
us.  I  know  by  some  experiments  which  I 
have  had  of  you,  you  have  such  a  noble 
soul  within  you,  that  will  not  be  daunted 
by  those  natuTal  iipprehensions  which 
death  doth  usually  carry  along  with  it 
among  vulgar  spirits.  1  do  not  think  that 
you  fear  death  as  much  now,  though  it 
be  to  some  {(f>«^i^iii  ipo^e^MTarov) ,  as  )ou 
did  to  go  into  the  dark  when  you 
were  a  child  ;  you  have  had  a  fair  time 
to  prepare  ydur^elf,  God  give  you  a  boon 
voyage  to  the  haven  you  are  boand  for 
(which  I  doubt  not  will  be  heaven),  and 
nic  -the  grace  to  follow,  when  1  have 
passed  the  boisterous  sea  and  swelling  /^ 
billows  ot  this  tumultuary  life,  wherein  I  "-fl 
have  already  shot  divers  dangerous  gulfs, 
passed  over  some  quicksands,  rocks,  and 
sundry  ill-favoured  reaches,  while  others 
sail  in  the  sleeve  of  fortune.  You  and  I 
have  eaten  a  great  deal  of  salt  together, 
and  spent  much  oil  in  the  .communica- 
tion of  our  studies  by  literal  correspond- 
ence, and  otherwise,  both  in  vej-se  and 
prose. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  adieu,  and     _m 
live  eternally  ni  that  worhl   of  endless     ^^\ 
bliss,  where  you  shall  have  knowledge,     ^^' 
as  well  ;is  all  things  else,  ctunmensurate 
to  your  desires,  where  you  shall  clearly 
see  the  real  causes,  and  perfect  truth  C'i' 
what  we  argue  with  that  incertitiule,  and 
beat  our  brains  about  here  below :  yet 
though  you  be  gone  hence,  you  shall 
never  die  in  the  memory  of  your,  &c. 
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LETTER    XLIV. 
From  the  same  to  Mr.  R.  Uoimrd. 

Sir,  Fl«er,  14th  Feb.  1647. 

rptiERE  is  a  saying  that  carrieth  with 
•*-  it  a  c;reat  deal  of  caution  ;  "  From 
"  him  whom  I  trust  God  defend  me  ; 
*'  for  from  him  whom  I  trust  not,  I  will 
*'  defend  myself."  There  be  sundry 
sorts  vi  trusts,  but  that  of  a  secret  is  one 
of  the  (ireatest  :  I  trusted  T.  P.  with  a 
weighty  one,  conjuring  him  that  it  should 
not  taiic  air  and  go  abroad:  which  was 
not  d->'ne  accordina;  to  the  rules  and  re- 
ligion of  friendship,  but  it  went  out  of 
him  the  very  next  day.  Though  the  in- 
convenience may  be  mine,  yet  the  re- 
proach is  his  :  nor  would  I  exchange  my 
damage  for  his  disgraCt.  I  would  wish 
you  take  heed  of  him,  for  he  is  such  as 
the  comic  poet  speaks  of,  "  Plcnus  rima- 
"  mm,"  *'  he  is  full  of  chinks,  he  can 
"  hold  nothing:"  you  know  a  secret  is 
too  much  for  one,  too  little  for  three,  and 
enough  for  two  ;  but  Tom  must  be  none 
of  those  two,  unless  there  were  a  trick 
to  solder  up  his  mouth  :  if  he  had  com- 
mitted a  secret  to  me,  and  enjoined  me 
silence,  and  I  had  promised  it,  though  I 
had  been  shut  up  in  Perillus'  brazen  bull, 
I  should  not  have  bellowed  it  out.  I  find 
it  now  true,  "  That  he  who  discovers  his 
"  secrets  to  another,  sells  him  his  liberty, 
"  and  becomes  his  sUive ;"  well,  I  shall 
be  warier  hereafter,  and  learn  more  wit. 
Jn  the  interim,  the  best  satisfaction  I  can 
give  myself  is,  to  expunge  him  quite  ex 
albo  ujnkoruni,  to  raze  him  out  of  tlie  ca- 
ltal#gue  of  my  iViends  (though  I  cannot 
of  my  acquaintance),  wliere  your  name 
is  inserted  in  great  golden  characters,  I 
will  endeavour  to  lose  the  memory  of 
him,  and  tliat  my  thoughts  may  never 
run  more  upon  the  fashion  of  his  face, 
■which  you  know  he  hath  no  cause  to  brag 
of;  1  hate  suc-h  blateroons  : 


Od:  illos  ecu  clauitra  Enbi- 


I  thought  good  to  give  you  this  little 
mot  of  advice,  because  the  times  are 
ticklish,  of  committing  secrets  to  any, 
though  not  to  your  most  atlecVionale 
friend  to  s^rve  you. 


LETTER    XLV. 

Froin  the  same  to  Sir  K.  D,  at  Ro?ne. 

Sir,  FJeet,  3d  March  1646. 

rp Hut; Gil  you  know  well  that  in  the 
-••  carriage  and  course  of  my  rambling 
life,  I  had  nccasicm  to  be,  as  the  Dutch- 
man saith,  a  landloper,  and  to  see  much 
of  the  world  abroad,  yet  methiiiks  I 
have  travelled  more  since  I  have  been 
immured  and  martyred  betwixt  ;,hese 
walls  than  ever  1  did  before  ;  for  I  have 
travelled  the  Isle  of  Man,  I  mean  this 
little  world,  which  I  have  carried  about 
me  and  within  me  so  many  years  :  for  as 
the  wisest  of  Pagan  philosophers  said  that 
the  greatest  learning  was  the  knowledge 
of  one's  self,  to  be  his  own  geometri- 
cian ;  if  one  do  so,  he  need  not  gad  a- 
broad  tosee  fashions,  he  shall  find  enough 
at  home,  he  shall  hourly  meet  with  new 
fancies,  new  humours,  new  passions  with- 
in doors. 

This  travelling  over  of  one's  self  is 
one  of  the  paths  that  leads  a  man  to  pa- 
radise :  it  is  true,  that  it  is  a  dirty  and 
dangerous  one,  for  it  is  thick  set  with  ex- 
tra/agant  desires,  irregular  affections  and 
concupiscences,  which  are  but  odd  coin- 
rades,  and  oftentimes  do  lie  in  ambush  to 
cut  our  throats  :  there  are  also  some  me- 
lancholy companions  in  the  way,  which 
are  our  thoughts,  but  they  turn  many 
times  to  be  good  fellows,  and  the  best 
company  ;  which  makes  me,  that  among 
these  disconsolate  walls  I  am  never  less 
iilunc  than  when  I  am  alone;  I  am  oft- 
times  sole,  but  seldom  solitary.  Some 
there  are,  who  are  over-pestefed  v.'ifh 
these  companions,  and  have  too  mucjii 
mi.iKl  \hi  their  bodies  ;  but  1  am  none  of 
those. 

There  have  been  (since  you  shook 
hands  with  England)  many  strange  things 
happened  here,  which  posterity  must  have 
ii  strong  faith  to  believe;  but  for  my 
part  I  wonder  not  at  any  thing,  I  have 
seen  such  monstrous  things.  You  know 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  casual ;  there 
is  no  success,  good  or  bad,  but  is  contin- 
gent to  man  sometimes  or  other;  nor  arc 
there  any  contingencies,  present  or  fu- 
ture, but  they  have  their  parallels  from 
time  past:  for  the  great  wheel  of  fortune, 
upon  whose  rim  (as  the  twelve  signs  up- 
on the  zodiac)  all  worldly  chances  are 
embossed,  turns  round  perpetually  ;  and 
P  3  the 
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the  spokes  of  that  whcfl,  which  point  at 
all  human  actions,  return  exactly  to  the. 
same  place  after  such  a  time  of  revolution; 
which  makes  me  little  marvel  at  any  of 
the  strange  traverses  of  these  distracted 
times,  in  regard  there  hath  been  the  like, 
or  such  like  formerly.  If  the  liturgy  is 
now  suppressed,  the  missal  and  the  Ro- 
man breviary  was  used  so  a  hundred  years 
since :  ifcrosses,church,windows,organs, 
and  fonts,  are  now  battered  down,  I  little 
wonder  at  it ;  for  chapels,  monasteries, 
hermitaries,  nunneries,  and  other  reli- 
gious houses,  were  used  so  in  the  time  of 
old  King  Henry  :  if  bishops  and  deans 
are  now  in  danger  to  be  demolished,  I 
little  wonder  at  it,  for  abbots,  priors,  and 
the  Pope  himself,  had  that  fortune  here 
an  age  since.  That  our  King  is  reduced 
to  this  pass,  I  do  not  wonder  much  at  it; 
for  the  first  time  I  travelled  France, 
Lewis  XIII.  (afterwards  a  most  triumph- 
ant King  as  ever  that  country  had)  in  a 
dangerous  civil  war  was  brought  to  such 
straits ;  for  he  was  brought  to  dispense 
with  part  of  his  coronation  oath,  to  re- 
move from  his  court  of  justice,  from  the 
council  table,  from  his  very  bed -cham- 
ber, his  greatest  favourites  :  he  was 
driven  to  be  content  to  pay  the  expence 
of  the  war,  to  reward  those  that  took 
arms  against  him,  and  publish  a  declara- 
tion that  the  ground  of  their  quarrel  was 
good  ;  which  was  the  same  in  effect  with 
ours,  viz.  a  discontinuance  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  three  estates,  and  that  Spanish 
counsels  did  predomiuate  in  France. 

You  know  better  than  I,  that  all 
events,  good  or  had,  come  from  the  all- 
disposing  high  Deity  of  heaven  :  if  good, 
he  produceth  them ;  if  bad,  he  permits 
them.  He  is  the  pilot  that  sits  at  the 
stern,  and  steers  the  great  vessel  of  the 
world  ;  and  we  must  not  presume  to  di- 
rect him  in  his  course,  for  he  understands 
the  use  of  the  compass  better  than  we. 
He  commands  also  the  winds  and  the 
weather,  and  after  a  storm,  he  never  fails 
to  send  us  a  cahn,  and  to  recompense  ill 
times  with  better,  if  we  can  live  to  see 
them  ;  whicli  I  pray  you  may  do,  what- 
soever becomes  of  your  still  more  faith- 
ful humble  Servitor. 


LETTER   XLVi. 

From  James  Hourl,  Esq  ;  to  Mr.  En.  P. 

at  Paris. 
Sir,  Fleet,  20tti  Feb.  1646. 

SINCE  we  are  both  agreed  to  truck 
intelligence,  and  that  you  are  con- 
tented to  barter  Trench  for  Engli:>h,  I 
shall  be  careful  to  send  you  hence  from 
time  to  time  the  currentest  and  most  sta- 
ple stulf  I  can  lind,  with  weight  and  good 
measure  to  boot.  I  know  in  that  more 
subtle  air  of  yours,  tinsel  sometimes 
passes  for  tissue,  Venice  beads  for  pearl, 
and  dcmicastors  for  beavers  :  but  I  know 
you  have  so  discerning  a  judgment  that 
you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  so  cheat- 
ed ;  they  must  rise  betimes  that  can  put 
tricks  upon  you,  and  make  you  lake 
semblances  for  realities,  probabilities  for 
certainties,  or  spurious  for  true  things. 
'I'o  hold  this  literal  correspondence,  I  de- 
sire but  the  parings  of  your  time,  that 
you  may  have  something  to  do,  when  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  while  I  make  a 
business  of  it  to  be  punctual  in  my  an- 
swers to  you.  Let  our  letters  be  as 
echoes,  lei  them  bound  back  and  make 
mutual  repercussions;  I  know  you  that 
breathe  upon  the  continent  ha.\e  clearer 
echoes  there,  witness  that  in  the  Thuil- 
leries,  especially  that  at  Charenton  bridge, 
which  quavers,  and  renders  the  voice  ten 
times  when  it  is  open  weather,  and  it 
were  a  virtuous  curiosity  to  try  it. 

For  news,  the  world  is  here  turned  up- 
side down,  and  it  hath  been  long  a-going 
so  :  you  know  a  good  while  since  we  hav^ 
had  leather  caps  and  beaver  shoes  :  but 
now  the  arms  are  come  to  be  legs,  for 
bishops  lawB  sleeves  are  worn  for  boot- 
hose  tops ;  the  waist  is  come  to  the 
knee,  for  tlie  points  that  were  used  to  be 
about  the  middle,  are  now  dangling 
there.  Boots  and  shoes  are  so  long 
snouted,  that  one  can  hardly  kneel  in 
God's  house,  where  all  genuHection  and 
postures  of  devotion  and  decency  are 
quite  out  of  use  :  the  devil  may  walk 
freely  up  and  down  the  streets  of  London 
now,  for  there  is  not  a  cross  to  fright  him 
any  where  ;  and  it  seems  he  was  never  so 
busy  in  any  country  upon  earth,  for  there 
have  been  more  witches  arraigned  and 
executed  here  lately,  than  ever  were  in  ^j 
this  island  since  the  creation.  ^' 

1  have  no  more  to  communicate  to  you 
at  this  time,  and  this  is  too  much  uidess  jj_. 
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it  were  better.  God  Almighty  send  us 
patience,  you  in  your  banishment,  me  in 
my  captivity,  and  give  us  heaven  for  our 
last  country, where  debires  turn  to  iruition, 
doubts  to  certitudes,  and  dark  thoui^hts 
to  clear  contemplations.  Truly,  my  dear 
Don  Antonio,  as  the  times  are,  I  take 
little  contentmi'nt  to  Use  among  the  ele- 
ments, and  (vveri-  it  my  Maker's  plea- 
sure) I  could  willingly,  had  I  quit  scores 
with  the  world,  make  my  last  account 
with  nature,  and  return  this  small  skinful 
of  bones  to  my  commo.i  mother.  If  I 
chance  to  do  so  before  you,  I  love  you  so 
entirely  well  that  myspirit  shall  visityou, 
to  bring  you  some  tidings  from  the  other 
world ;  and  if  you  precede  me,  I  shall 
expect  the  like  from  you,  which  you  may- 
do  without  atfrighting  nie,  for  I  know 
your  spirit  will  be  a  bonus  genius.  So  de- 
siring to  know  what  isb  come  of  my  ma- 
nuscript, I  kiss  your  hands,  and  rest  most 
passionately  your  most  faithful  servitor. 

LETTER    XLVII. 

Trom  the  sainc  to  Mr.  William  Blois. 

My  worthy  esteemed  Nephew, 

Fleet,  20th  March  1647, 
T  UIXEIVED  those  rich  nuptial  favours 
•*-  you  appointed  me  for  bands  and  hats, 
which  I  wear  with  very  much  content- 
ment and  respect,  most  heartily  wishing 
that  this  late  double  condition  may  mul- 
tiply new  blessings  upon  you,  tliat  ii  may 
usher  in  fair  and  golden  days  according 
to  thecolourand  substance  of  your  bridal 
ribband;  that  those  days  may  be  per- 
funicd  with  delight  and  pleasure,  as  the 
rich  scented  gloves  I  wear  for  your  sake. 
May  such  benedictions  attend  you  both, 
as  the  epithalaniiums  of  Stella  in  Statius, 
and  Julia  in  Catullus,  speak  of.  I  hope 
also  to  be  married  shortly  to  a  lady  whom 
I  have  wooed  aijove  these  live  years,  but 
r  have  found  her  coy  and  dainty  hither- 
to; yet  I  ani  now  like  to  get  her  gnod- 
witl  in  part,  I  mean  the  Lady  Liberty. 

When  you  see  my  N.  Brownrigg,  I 
pray  tell  him  that  1  did  not  think  Sutiblk 
waters  had  such  a  Lethean  quality  in 
them,  as  to  cause  such  an  amnestia  in 
hini  of  his  friends  here  upon  the  Thames, 
among  whom  for  reality  and  seriousness, 
I  may  match  among  the  foremost;  but  I 
impute  it  to  some  new  task  thatliis  muse 
might  haply  impose  upon  him,  which 
liath  ingrossed  all  his  spoculatious ;  I  pray 


present  my  cordial   kind  respects  unto 
him. 

So  praying  that  a  thousand  blessings 
may  attend  this  confarreation,  I  rest,  my 
dear  nej)hew,  yours  most  atl'ectionately 
to  love  and  servo  you. 

LETTER    XLVIIL 
From  the  same  to  Henry  Ilppkiris,  Esc, 

Sir,  Fleet,  ist  January,  1646. 

rpo  usher  in  again  old  Janus,  I  scad 
-*■  you  a  parcel  of  Indian  perfume  which 
the  Spaniard  calls  the  Holy  Herb,  in  re- 
gard of  the  various  virtues  it  hath,  but 
we  call  it  tobacco  ;  I  will  not  say  it  grew 
under  the  King  of  Spain's  window,  but 
I  am  told  It  was  gathered  near  liis  gold 
mines  of  Potosi  (where  they  report  that 
in  some  places  there  is  more  of  that  ore 
than  earth),  therefore  it  must  needs  be 
precious  stuff  :  if  moderately  and  season- 
ably taken  (as  I  find  you  always  do),  it 
is  good  for  many  things;  it  helps  diges- 
sion  taken  a-while  after  meat,  it  makes 
one  void  rheum,  break  wind,  and  keeps 
the  body  open  :  a  leaf  or  two  being 
steeped  over-night  in  a  little  white-wine 
is  a  vomit  that  never  fails  in  its  opera- 
tion :  it  is  a  good  companion  to  one  that 
coiiverseth  wjth  dead  men  ;  for  if  one 
hath  been  poring  long  upon  a  book,  or 
is  toiled  with  the  pen,  andstupitied  with 
study,  it  quickeneth  him,  and  dispels, 
those  clouds  that  usually  overset  the 
brain.  The  smoke  of  it  is  one  of  the 
wholesomestscents  that  is,  against  all  con- 
tagious airs,  for  it  over-masters  all  other 
smells,  as  King  James,  thc-y  say,  found 
true,  when  being  once  a-hunting,  a 
shower  of  rain  drove  him  into  a  pig-stye 
for  shelter,  where  he  caused  a  pipe-full  to 
be  taken  on  purpose  :  it  cannot  endure 
a  spider,  or  a  flea,  with  such-like  ver- 
min, and  if  your  hawk  be  troubled  with 
any  such,  being  blown  into  his  feathers, 
it  frees  him.  Now  to  descend  from  the 
substance  of  the  smoke,  to  the  ashes,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  medicinal  virtues 
thereof  are  very  inany  ;  but  they  are  so 
common,  that  I  will  spare  the  inserting 
of  tiiem  here  :  but  if  one  would  try  a 
petty  conclusion,  how  much  smoke  there 
is  in  a  pound  ot  tobacco,  the  ashes  will 
tell  Kim ;  for  let  a  pour^l  be  exactly 
weighed,  and  the  ashes  kept  charily  ^nd 
weighed  afterwards,  what  wants  of  a 
pound  weight  in  the  ashe*  cannot  be  de- 
P  i  nisd 
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iiicd  to  have  been  srnwko,  which  ov;ipo- 
rated  into  air.  I  have  1-een  told  that  Sir 
M'lilrer  Raltigli  won  a  wai;,er  of  Queen 
EIi.':ab('th  up^'ri  this  uicery. 

The  bpaiiuirrlb  and  InsU  take  it  most 
in  powder  or  smutchii!,  and  it  miginiiy 
refreshes  the  brain,  and  1  believe  there 
is  as  much  taken  this  way  in  Ireland,  as 
there  is  in  pipes  in  England  ;  one  shall 
commonly  see  the  seiving-maid  upon 
the  washinir-block,  and  the  swain  upon 
the  pluiigh-share,  when  they  are  tired 
ui'.h  1  ibour,  t;ihe  out  their  boxes  of 
smutchin.  and  draw  it  mto  their  nostrils 
with  a  quill,  ami  it  will  beget  new  spirits 
in  ihem  with  a  fresh  vigour  to  fall  to  their 
vork  again.  InBarkny  and  other  parts 
of  Afiic,  It  is  wonderful  what  a  siiiall 
pill  of  tobacco  will  do;  for  those  who  use 
to  ride  post  through  the  sandy  desarts, 
M'here  they  meet  not  with  any  thing  that's 
potable  or  edible,  sometimes  three  days 
together,  they  use  to  carry  small  balls  or 
pills  of  tobacco^  which  being  put  under 
ttie  tongue,  it  affords  them  a  perpetual 
moisture,  and  takes  off  the  edge  of  the 
appetite  for  some  days. 

li  you  desire  to  read  with  pleasure  all 
the  virtues  of  this  modern  herb,  you 
must  read  Dr.  'J'horus's  Paetologia,  an 
accurate  piece  couched  in  a  strenuous  he- 
roic versic,  full  of  matter,  and  continuing 
its  strcngih  from  first  to  last ;  insomuch 
that  for  the  bigness  it  may  be  compared 
to  any  piece  of  antiquity,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  13   beyond  Bi-)T^6i,KDf/.voiJi,a.^icc,  or 

So  I  conclude  these  rambling  notions, 
presuming  you  will  accept  this  small  ar- 
gumujt  of  my  great  respect  to  you.  If 
you  want  paper  to  light  your  pipe,  this 
letter  may  servo  the  turn  ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  what  the  poets  frequently  sing,  that 
afiection  is  live,  you  shall  need  "«  otjitfr 
than  the  clear  Hames  of  the  (h.mor's  love 
to  make  ignition,  which  is  comprehended 
in  this  distich  : 

Ignis  Amorsi  fit,  TobAccum  accendere  nostrum, 
Nuhcj  peteiida  tibi   fax  nisi  d.iutis  amor. 

So  I  wish  you,  as  to  myself,  a  most 
happy  new  year  ;  may  the  beginning  b^ 
good,  the  middle  better,  and  the  end  best 
<,f  all.  Your  most  faithful  and  truly  af- 
fectionate servitor. 


LETTER    XLIX. 

Fro7n  Janus  Hoxirl,K-^q;fo  Mr.T.Mongan. 

Sir,  May  12. 

IRECJ-ivED  two  of  yours  upon  Tues- 
day last,  one  to  your  brother,  the 
other  to  me  ;  butthesuperscriptions  were 
mistaken,  which  makes  me  think  on  that 
famous  civilian  Doctor  Dale,  who  being 
employed  to  Flanders  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, sent  in  a  packet  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  two  letters,  one  to  the  Queen, 
the  other  to  his  wife  ;  but  that  which  was- 
meant  for  the  Queen  was  superscribed, 
*' To  his  dear  Wife;"  and  that  for  his 
wife,  "  To  her  most  excellent  -Majesty  :" 
so  that  the  (Jiiecn  having  opened  his  let- 
ter, she  foi;nd  it  beginning  with  .sweet- 
heart, and  afterwards  with  my  dear, 
and  dear  love,  with  such  expressions,  ac- 
quainting her  with  the  state  of  his  body, 
and  that  he  began  to  want  money.  You 
may  easily  guess  what  motions  of  mirth 
thismistakeVaised  ;  but  the  Doctor  by  this 
oversight  (or  cunningness  rather)  got  a 
supply  of  money.  This  perchance  may 
be  your  policy,  to  endorse  n.e  your  bro- 
ther, thereby  to  endear  me  the  more  to 
you :  but  you  needed  iiot  to  have  done 
that,  for  the  name  /he«f/  goes  sometimes 
further  than  brother  ;  and  there  be  more 
examples  of  friends  that  did  sacriiice  their 
lives  one  for  another,  than  of  brothers  ; 
which  the  writer  doth  think  he  should  do 
for  you,  if  the  case  required.  But  since 
I  am  fallen  upon  Dr.  Dale,  who  was  a 
witty  kind  of  droll,  I  will  tell  you  in- 
stead of  news  (for  there  is  little  good 
stirring  now)  two  other  facetious  tales 
of  his  ;  and  familiar  tales  may  become 
familiar  letters  well  enough.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  did  lirst  propose  to  him 
that  foreign  employment  to  Flanders, 
among  other  eneourageinents  she  told 
him  tiiat  he  should  have  '20s.  per  diem 
for  his  expenccs.  "  Then,  Madam," 
said  he,  "  1  will  spend  19s.  a-day." — 
"  What  will  you  do  with  the  odd  shil- 
"  ling  ?"  the  Queen  replied.— =*  I  will 
*'  reserve  that  for  my  Kate,  and  tor 
"  Tom  and  Di^k  ;"  meaning  his  wife 
and  children.  This  induced  the  Queen 
to  enlarge  his  allowance.  But  this  that 
comes  last  is  the  best  of  all,  and  may  be 
called  the  si^pcrlativeof  the  three;  which 
was  when  at  the  overture  of  the  treaty 
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the  other  ambassadors  came  to  propose 
in  what  language  they  should  treat,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  answered,  that  the 
Frencli  was  tluj  most  proper,  because  his 
mistress  intitled  herseUQueen  of  France; 
"  Nay  then,"  said  Dr.  Dale,  let  us  treat 
"  in  Hebrew,  for  your  master  calls  hinir 
*•  self  King  of  Jerusalem." 

1  performed  the  civilities  you  conjoin- 
ed me  to  y(iur  friends  here,  who  return 
}au  ihe  like  -centuplicated,  and  so  doth 
your  entire  friend. 

L  E  T  T  E  II    L. 

From  the  same  to  the  PJg/it  Honounthk 
the  Ladji  E.  D. 

Madam,  April  8. 

rT'^iiEiiE  is  a  Frencli  saying,  that  cour- 
■»-  tesies  and  favours  are  like  flowers, 
^\  hich  are  sweet  only  while  they  are  fresh, 
but  afterwards  they  quickly  fade  and 
wither.  I  cannot  deny  but  your  favours 
to  me  might  be  compared  to  some  kind 
ot  flowers  (and  they  would  make  a  thick 
posie),  but  they  should  be  to  the  flower 
called  life  everlasting  ;  or  that  pretty 
Vermillion  flower  which  grows  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ^tna  in  Sicily,  which 
never  loses  any  thing  of  its  first  colour 
and  scent.  Those  favours  you  did  me 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  life-time  of  your 
incomparable  brother  Mr.  R.  Altham 
(who  left  us  in  the  flower  of  his  age), 
methinks  are  as  fresh  to  mc  as  if  they 
were  done  yesterday. 

Nor  were  it  any  danger  to  compare 
courtesies  done  to  me  to  other  flowers, 
us  I  use  them  ;  for  I  distil  them  in  the 
Jinibec  of  my  memory,  anil  so  turn  them 
to  essences. 

But,  iMadam,  I  honour  you  not  so 
much  for  favours,  as  for  that  precious 
brood  of  virtues,  Avhicli  shine  in  you  with 
tliat  brightness,  but  especially  for  those 
■^ih  motions  whereby  your  soul  soar.sup 
>  often  towards  heaven ;  insomuch, 
-■ladam,  that  if  it  were  safe  to  call 
any  m')rtal  a  saint,  you  should  have  that 
title  from  me,  and  I  would  be  one  of 
vour  chiefest  votaries  :  howsoever,  I  may 
vithoutany  superstition  subscribe  myself 
your  truly  dcvotea  servant. 


LETTER    LI. 


Trom  the  satne  to  the  Lord  Marquis  of 
Hartford^ 

My  Lord, 
T  RECEIVED  your  Lordship's  of  the 
•*-  11th  current,  with  the  commands  ip 
carried,  whereof  I  shall  give  ah  account 
in  my  next.  I-oreign  ])arts  afford  nor 
much  matter  of  intelligence,  it  being novn'' 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  season  unlit 
fo^  action.  But  we  need  not  go  abroad 
for  newsi  there  is  store  enough  at  home. 
We  see  daily  mighty  things,  and  they  are 
marvellous  in  our  eyes  ;  but  the  greatest 
marvel  is,  that  nothing  should  now  be 
marvelled  at ;  for  we  are  so  habituated 
to  wonders,  that  they  are  grown  familiar 
unto  us. 

Poor  England  may  be  said  to  be  like 
a  ship  tossed  up  and  down  the  surges  of 
a  turbulent  sea,  having  lost  her  old  pilot; 
and  God  knows  when  she  can  get  into 
safe  harbour  again  :  yet  doubtless  this 
tempest,  according  to  the  usual  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  the  succession  of 
mundane  effects  by  contrary  agents,  will 
turn  at  last  into  a  calm,  though  many 
w  ho  are  yet  in  their  nonage  may  not  live 
to  see  it.  Your  Lordship  knows  that  the 
y.oV/«.o?,  this  fair  frame  of  the  universe, 
came  out  of  a  chaos,  an  indigested  lump  ; 
and  that  this  elementary  world  was  made 
of  millions  of  ingredients  repugnant  to 
themselves  in  nature ;  and  the  whole  is 
still  preserved  by  the  reluctancy  and  rest- 
less combatings  of  these  principles.  We 
see  how  the  shipwright  doth  make  use 
of  kn(;c-timber  and  other  cross-grained 
pieces,  as  well  as  of  straight  and  even,  for 
framing  a  goodly  vessel  to  ride  on  Nep- 
tune's back.  The  printer  uscth  many 
contrary  character^  in  his  art  to  put 
forth  a  fair  volume;  as  disap  reversed, 
and  M  is  a  u  turned  upward,  with  other 
difl'ering  letters,  which  yet  concur  all  to 
tlii)  perfection  of  the  whole  work.  There 
go  many  various  and  dissonant  tones  to 
make  an  harmonious  concert.  This*j)ut 
me  in  mind  of  an  excellent  passage  wiiicK 
a  noble  speculative  Knight  (Sir  P.  Her- 
bert) hath  in  his  late  Conceptions  to  his 
son  ;  how  a  holy  anchorite  being  in  a 
Wilderness,  among  other  contemplations 
he  fell  to  admire  the  method  of  Provi- 
dencej  iiow  out  of  causes  which  seem  bad 
to  us  he  produccth  oJtentimcs  good  ef- 
fects ; 
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fects :  how  he  suflers*  virtuous,  loyal,  and 
rt'ligious  mm  to  be  oppressed,  and  others 
to  prosper.    As  he  was  transported  with 
these  ideas,  a  goodly  young  man  appear- 
ed to  him,  and  told  him,  "  Father,  I  know 
*'  your  thoughts  are  distracted,  and  liim 
*' sent  to  quiet  them;  therefore  if  you 
*'  will  accompany  me  a  few  days,  you 
*'  shall  return  very  well  satisfied  of  those 
**  doubts  that  now  encumber  your  mind." 
So  going  along  with  him,  they  were  to 
pass  over  a  deep  river,  whereon  there  was 
a  narrow  bridge  :  and  meeting  there  with 
another  passenger,  the  young  man  justled 
him  into  the  water,  and  so  drowned  him. 
The  old  anchorite  being  much  astonished 
hereat,  would  have   left  him  ;  but  his 
guide  said,  "  Father,  be  not  amazed,  be- 
*'  cause  1  shall  give  you  good  reasons  for 
"  what  I  dp,  and  you  shall  sec  stranger 
"  things  thun  this  before,  you  and  I  part ; 
"  but  at  last  I  shall  settle  your  judgment, 
"  and  put  your  mind  in  full  repose."  So 
going  that  night  to  lodge  in  an  inn  where 
there  was  a  crew  of  banditti,  and  de- 
bauched ruffians,  the  young  man  struck 
into  their  company,  and  revelled  with 
them  till  the  morning,  while  the  ancho- 
rite spent  most  of  the  night  in  numbering 
his  beads:  but  as  soon  as  they  were  de- 
parted thence,   they  met  with  some  offi- 
cers who  went  to  apprehend  that  crew  of 
banditti  they  had  left  behind  them.    The 
next  day  they  came  to   a  gentlepian's 
liousc,  which  was  a  fair  paljice,  where 
they  received  all  the  courteous  hospita- 
lity which  could  be  :  but  in  the  morning 
as   they  parted  there  was   a  child    in  a 
cradle,   which  was  the  only  son  of  the 
gentleman  ;   and  the  young  man,  spying 
his  opportunity,  strangled  the  child,  and 
so  got  away.     The  third  day  they  came 
to  another  inn,   where  the  man  of  the 
house  treated  thenj  with  all  the  civility 
that  could  be,  and  gratis  ;  yet  the  young 
man  embezzled  a  silver  goblet,  and  car- 
ried it  away  in  his  pocket,  which  still  in- 
creased the  amazement  of  the  anchorite. 
The  fourth  day  in  the  evening  theycfime 
to  lodge  at  another  inn,   where  the  host 
was' very  sullen  and  uncivil  to  them,  ex- 
acting much  more  than  the  value  of  what 
they  had  spent;  yet  at  parting  the  young 
nuin  bestowed  upon  him  the  silver  goblet 
he  had  stolen  from  that  host  who  had  used 
them  so  kindly.  The  fifth  day  they  made 
towards  u   gr^at  rich    town  :    but  some 
miles  before  they  came   at  it,  they  met 
wilh  a  merchuni  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 


w  ho  had  a  great  charge  of  money  about 
him  ;  and  asking  the  next  passage  to  the 
town,  the  young  man  put  him  in  a  clean 
contrary  way.  The  anchorite  and  his 
guide  being  come  to  the  town,  at  the 
gate  they  spied  a  devil,  who  lay  as  it 
were  ccntinel,  but  he  was  asleep:  they 
found  also  both  men  and  women  at  sun- 
dry kinds  of  sports,  some  dancing,  others 
singing,  with  divers  sorts  of  revellings. 
They  went  afterwards  to  a  convent  of 
Capuchins,  where  about  the  gate  they 
found  legions  of  devils  lying  siege  to 
that  monastery;  yet  they  got  in  and 
lodged  there  that  night.  Being  awaked 
the  next  morning,  the  young  man  came 
to  that  cell  where  the  anchorite  wa» 
lodged,  and  told  him,  *'  I  know  your 
"  heart  is  full  of  horror,  and  your  head 
"  full  of  confusion,  astonishments,  and 
*'  doubts,  for  what  you  have  seen  since 
"  the  first  time  of  our  association.  But 
"  know,  I  am  an  angel  sent  from  heaven 
"  to  rectify  your  judgment,  as  also  to 
"  correct  a  little  your  curiosity  in  the  re- 
"  searches  of  the  ways  and  acts  of  Pro- 
"  vidcnce  too  far ;  for  though  separ 
**  rately  they  seem  strange  to  the  shallow 
"  apprehei  sion  of  man,  yet  conjunct- 
"  ly  they  all  tend  to  produce  good  gf" 
"  fects. 

"  That  mail  whiph  I  tumbled  into  thp 
^*  river  was  an  iact  of  Providence  ;for 
*?  he  was  going  upon  a  rnostmisckievoiis 
"  design,  that  would  have  damnified  no^ 
*»  only  his  own  soul,  but  dpstroyed  the 
"  party  against  whom  it  was  inleudcd  ; 
•'  therefore  I  prevented  it. 

"  The  cause  why  I  conversed  all  night 
"  with  that  crew  of  rogues  was  also  an 
♦'  act  ©f  Providence  ;  Tor  they  intended 
"  to  go  a  robbing  all  that  night ;  but  I 
•*  kept  them  there  purposely  till  the  next 
"  morning,  that  the  hand  of  justice  might 
**  seize  upon  them. . 

"  I'oucliing  the  kind  host  from  wluim 
"  I  took  the  silver  goblet.and  the  clow  ki- 
"  ish  or  knavish  host  to  whom  I  gave  ir, 
"  let  this  demonstrate  to  you,  that  good 
*'  men  are  liable  to  crosses  and  losses, 
"  whereof  bad  men  oUenlinies  reap  the 
"  benefit ;  but  it  commonly  produceth 
"  patience  in  the  one,  and  pride  in  the 
"  other, 

"  Concerning  that  noble  gentleman 
"  whose  child  I  strangled  after  so  cour- 
"  teous  entertainment,  know,  that  that 
*'  also  was  an  act  of  Providence;  for  thii 
"  gentleman  was  so  indulgent  and  doting 
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"  on  that  child,  that  it  lessened  his  love 
"  to  heaven  ;  so  i  took  away  the  cuuse. 

"  Touching  tiie  merchant  whom  I 
"  misguided  in  his  way,  it  was  likewise 
"  an  act  of  Providence  ;  for  had  he  gone 
"  the  direct  way  to  this  town,  he  had 
"  been  robbed,  and  l»is  throat  cut;  thcre- 
"  fore  I  preserved  him  by  that  deviation, 

*'  Now,  concerning  this  great  luxu- 
**  rious  city,  whereas  we  spied  but  one 
♦'  devil  wlio  lay  askep  without  the  gate, 
"  there  being  so  many  about  this  poor 
"  convent,  you  must  consider,  that  Lu- 
*'  cifer  being  already  assured  of  that  riot- 
"  ous  town  by  corrupting  their  manners 
"  every  day  more  and  more,  he  needs 
"  but  one  single  centinel  to  secure  it; 
"  but  for  this  holy  place  of  retirement, 
*'  this  monastery  inhabited  by  so  many 
*'  devout  souls,  who  spend  their  whole 
"  lives  in  acts  of  mortitication,  as  exer- 
♦'  cibcs  of  piety  and  p(  nance,  he  hath 
**  brought  so  many  legions  to  beleaguer 
"  them ;  yet  he  can  do  no  good  upon 
"  them,  for  they  bear  up  against  him 
"  most  undauntedly,  maugrc  all  his  in- 
•'  fernai  power  and  stratagems."  So  the 
young  man,  or  divine  messenger,  sud- 
denly-disappeared and  vanished,  yet  leav- 
ing his  fellow-traveller  in  good  hands. 

My  Lord,  I  crave  your  pardon  for  this 
extravagancy,  and  the  tediousncss  there- 
of; but  I  hope  the  sublimity  of  the  mat- 
ter will  make  some  compensation,  which, 
if  1  am  not  deceived,  will  well  suit  with 
your  genius  ;  for  I  know  your  contem- 
plations to  be  as  high  as  your  condition, 
and  as  much  above  the  vulgar.  This 
figurative  story  shews  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  inscrutable,  his  intention 
and  method  of  operation  not  conforma- 
ble oftentimes  to  human  judgm'-nt,  the 
plummet  and  line  whereof  is  infinitely 
too  short  to  fathom  the  depth  of  his  de- 
signs i  therefore  let  us  acquiesce  in  an 
humble  admiration,  and  with  this  confi- 
dence, that  all  things  co-operate  to  tlie 
best  at  last,  as  they  relate  to  his  glory, 
and  the  general  good  of  his  creatures, 
though  sometimes  they  appear  to  us  by 
uncouth  circumstances  and  cross  me- 
diums. 

So  in  a  due  distance  and  posture  of 
humility  I  kiss  your  Lordship's  hand,  as 
being,  my  most  highly  honoured  Lord, 
}our  thrice  obedient  and  obliged  ser- 
vitor. 


LETTER    LIL 


From  James  Houel,  Esq.  to  J.  Sutton,  Esq* 

Sir  London,  5th  January. 

WHiREAS  you  desire  my  opinion  of 
the  late  History  translated  by  Mr. 
Wad,  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Spain,  in 
the  beginning  of  Charles  the  Emperor's 
reign,  I  cannot  chusc  but  tell  you,  that 
it  is  a  iiiilhtul  and  pure  maiden  story, 
never  blown  upon  before  in  any  lan- 
guage but  in  Spanish,  thcrcfere  very  wor- 
thy your  perusal ;  for  among  those  va- 
rious kind  of  studies  that  your  contem- 
plative soul  delights  in,  I  hold  history  to 
be  the  most  fitting  to  your  quality. 

Now,  among  those  sundry  advantages 
which  accrue  to  a  reader  of  history,  one 
is,  that  no  modern  accident  can  seem 
strange  to  him,  much  less  astonish  him. 
He  will  have  oft"  wandering  at  any  thing, 
in  legard  he  mny  remember  to  have  read 
of  the  same,  or  much  like  the  same,  that 
happened  in  former  times  :  therelbre  he 
doth  not  stand  staring  like  a  child  at 
every  ujiusual  spectacle,  like  that  simple 
American,  who  the  first  time  he  saw  a 
Spaniard  on  horseback,  thought  the  man 
and  beast  to  be  but  one  creature,  and 
that  the  horse  did  chew  the  rings  of  his 
bit,  and  eat  them. 

Now,  indeed,  not  to  be  an  historian, 
that  is,  not  to  know  what  foreign  na- 
tions and  our  forefathers  did,  hoc  est 
saupcr  esse  pier,  as  Cicero  hath  it,  this 
is  still  to  be  a  child  who  gazetli  at  eveiy 
thing :  whence  may  be  inferred,  thtare 
is  no  knowledge  that  ripeneth  the  judg- 
ment, and  puts  one  out  of  his  nonage, 
sooner  than  history. 

If  1  hud  net  formerly  read  the  Barons 
wars  in  Englaiul,  I  had  more  admired 
that  of  the  Leaguers  in  France.  He 
who  had  read  the  near-upon  fourscore 
years  wfirs  in  Low  Germany,  1  believe, 
never  wondered  at  the  late  thirty  years 
wars  in  Higli  Germany.  I  had  wonder- 
ed more  riuit  Richard  of  Bourdeaux  was 
knocked  down  with  halberds,  had  1  not 
read  formerly  that  Edward  of  Carnar- 
von was  made  away  by  a  hot  iron  thrust 
up  his  fundament.  It  was  strange  that 
I^Iurat  the  great  Ottoman  Emperor 
should  be  lately  strangled  in  his  own 
Court  at  Constiiniinople;  yet  consider- 
ing that  Osmau  the  predecessor  had  been 
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Jinocked  tlown  by  ofie  of  these  ordinary 
slaves  not  matiy  years  bef(jre,  it  was  not 
Strange  at  ail.  The  blazing-star  in  Virgo 
34'  years  since  did  not  seem  strange  to 
him  who  had  read  of  that  which  appear- 
ed in  Cassiopeiij.  and  other  consteUalions 
pome  ye;irs  before.  Hence  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  history  is  the  great  looking- 
glass  through  whicli  we  may  behold  with 
y.ncestnj.1  eyes,  not  only  the  various  ac- 
tions of  ages  }nist,  and  the  odd  accidents 
fhat  attended  time,  but  also  discern  the 
diitercnt  humours  of  men,  and  feel  the 
pulse  of  former  limes. 

This  history  will  disp\ay  the  very  in- 
trinsicals  of  the  Castilian,  who  goes  for. 
the  prime  Spaniard  ;  and  jnakes  the  opi- 
nion a  paradox,  v/hich  cries  him  up  to 
be  so  constant  to  his  principles,  so  loyal 
to  his  prince,  and  so  conibrmable  to  go- 
vernment ;  for  it  will  discover  as  much 
levity  and  tumultijary  passions  in  him 
as  in  other  nations. 

Among  divers  other  examples  which 
could  be  produced  out  of  this  story,  I 
■will  instance  in  one  :  When  Juan  de  Pa- 
dillia,  an  infamous  fellow,  and  of  bjise 
extraction,  was  made  general  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  others  there  was  a  priest, 
that  being  a  great  zealot  for  him,  used 
to  pray  publicly  in  the  church,  "  Let  us 
"  pray  for  the  whole  Commonalty,  and 
*'  hislMajosty  Don  Juan  de  Padillia,  and 
"  for  the  Lady  Donna  Maria  Pachecho 
-«  his  wife,"  ficc.  But  a  little  after, 
some  of  Juan  de  Padillia's  soldiers  having 
quartered  in  his  house,  and  pitifully 
j>lundered  him,  the  next  Sunday  thesanie 
priest  said  in  the  church,  "  Beloved 
"■*  Christians,  you  know  how  Jtian  de 
**  Padillia  passing  this  wuy,  some  of  his 
**  brigarie  wore  biiloted  in  my  house  :tru- 
*'  ly  they  have  not  left  mc  one  chicken ; 
*'  they  have  drunk  up  a  whole  barrel  of 
"  wine,  devoured  my  bacon,  and  taken 
"  away  my  Catilina,  my  maid  Kate  :  I 
"  charge  you  therefore  pray  uo  more 
"  for  him."  Divers  such  traverses  as 
these  may  be  read  in  that  story ;  which 
may  be  the  reason  why  it  was  suppressed 
in  Spain,  that  it  should  not  cross  the 
sea's,  or  clamber  over  the  Pyreneans  to 
acquaint  other  nations  with  their  foolery 
and  baseness  :  yet  Mr.  Simon  Digby,  a 
gentleman  of  much  wortii,  got  a  copy, 
which  he  brought  over  with  him,  out  of 
which  this  translation  is  derived  ;  though 
1  must  tell  you  by  the  b\'e,  that  scmic 
V.:.'-sii''es  >v<Ti'  CDian-.andcd  to  beoir.iitcd 


because  they  had  too  near  an  analogy 
with  our  times. 

So  in  a  serious  way  of  true  friendship, 
I  profess  myself  your  most  affectionalti 
sewtor. 


LETTER   LIII. 

From  Jfyvics  Hnwel,  Esq.  to  the  Lord 
Marquis  of  Dorc/iester. 

My  Lord,  London,  1 5th  August. 

TiitPvK  is  a  sentence  that  carriofh  a 
lijgh  sense  with  it,  viz,  Ingeina  prin- 
c'lpum  fata  temporum.  The  iancy  of  the 
prince  is  the  fate  of  the  times;  so  in 
point  of  peace  or  war,  oppression  or  jus- 
tice, virtue  or  vice,  profanencss  or  de- 
votion ;  for  regis  ad  eirmplutn.  But  there 
is  another  saying,  which  is  as  true,  viz. 
Genius  plehis'  est  fatum  princip'is,  I'hf: 
happiness  of  the  prince  depends  upon 
the  humour  of  the  people.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  pregnant  example  hereof, 
than  in  that  successful  and  long-lived 
queen,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  having 
come,  as  it  were,  from  the  scaftbld  to 
the  throne,  enjoyed  a  \vonderful  calm 
(excepting  some  sbnrt  gusts  of  insurrec- 
tion that  happoneo  in  ihe  beginning)  for 
near  upon  45  years  together.  But  this, 
my  Lord,  may  be  imputed  to  the  temper 
of  the  people,  who  had  had  a  boisterous 
king  not  long  before,  with  so  many  re- 
volutions in  religion,  and  a  minor  king 
afterward,  which  made  them  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  fellow-subjects.  And 
the  fire  and  faggot  being  frequent  among 
them  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  the  hu- 
mours of  the  common  people  wore  pretty 
well  spent,  and  so  were. willing  to  con- 
form to  any  government,  tiitit  mmht  pie- 
serve  them  and  their  estates  in  quietness. 
Yet  in  the  reign  of  that  so  popui  ir  and 
well-beloved  queen  there  were  many  tra- 
verses, which  trenched  as  much  if  not 
more  upon  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  the-  liberties  of  the  people,  than  any 
that  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  two 
lust  kings:  yet  it  was  not  their  fate  to 
be  so  popular.  Toucliing  the  first,  viz. 
•Parliament;  in  one  of  hers  there  was  a 
motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  there  should  be  a  lecture  in  the 
morning  some  days  of  the  week  before 
they  sat,  whereunto  the  House  was  very 
inclinable  :  the  Queen  hearing  of  if,  sent 
flieni  n  message,  that  she  much  wondered 
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at  their  rashness,  that  they  should  offer 
to  introduce  such  an  innovation. 

Another  Parlianunt  would  huvc  pro- 
posed ways  for  the  nytilation  of  her 
Court  ;  but  she  sent  them  another  such 
message,  that  she  wondered,  that  being 
called  by  her  thither  to  consult  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  they  should  intermeddle  with 
the  gov(  ininent  of  her  ordinary  family, 
and  to  think  her  to  be  so  ill  an  house- 
wife as  not  to  be  able  to  look  to  her  own 
house  herself. 

In  another  Parliament  there  was  a  mo- 
tion made,  that  the  queen  should  entail 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  and  declare 
her  next  heir;  but  Went  worth,  who  pro- 
posed it,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  breathed  his  last ;  and  Bromley 
upon  a  less  occasion  was  clapped  in  the 
Fleet. 

Another  time  the  House  petitioning 
that  the  Lords  might  join  in  private  com- 
mittees with  the  Commoners,  she  utterly 
rejected  it.  You  know  how  Stubbs  and 
Page  had  their  hands  cut  oft'  with  a  but- 
cher's knife  and  a  mallet,  because  they 
writ  against  the  match  with  the  Duke  of 
Aujoti  ;  and  Penry  was  hanged  at  Ty- 
burn, though  Aiured,  who  writ  a  bitter 
invective  against  the  late  Spanish  match, 
was  but  confined  for  a  short  time  ;  how 
Sir  John  Hey  wood  was  shut  up  in  tiic 
Tower,  for  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
Earl  cf  Essex,  &c. 

Touching  her  tavourites,  what  a  mon- 
ster of  a  man  was  Leicester,  who  first 
brought  the  art  of  poisoning  into  Eng- 
land ?  Add  hereunto,  that  privy-^icals 
were  common  in  her  days,  andpryssing 
©f  men  more  frequent,  especially  for  L-e- 
land,  where  they  were  sent  in  handful?, 
rather  to  continueawar  (by  the  cunning 
of  the  odicers)  than  to  conclude  it.  The: 
three  fleets  she  sent  against  the  Spaniard 
did  hardly  make  the  benefit  of  the  voy- 
ages to  countervail  the  charge.  How 
poorly  did  the  English  garrison  quit  Ha- 
\ire-de-grace  ?  and  how  were  we  baffled 
for  the  arrears  that  were  due  to  England 
(by  article)  for  the  forces  sent  into 
France  .?  For  buildings,  with  all  kind 
of  braveries  else  that  use  to  make  a  na- 
tion happy,  as  riches  and  commerce,  in- 
ward and  outward,  it  was  not  the  tv/en- 
tieth  part  so  much  in  the  best  of  her  days 
(as  appears  by  the  Custom-house  books) 
as  It  was  in  the  reign  of  her  successors. 

Touching  the  religion  of  the  Court, 
she  seldom  came  to  sermon  but  in  Lcnt- 


timc,  nordid  there  use  to  be  any  sermoiv 
upon  Sundays,  unless  they  were  festivals; 
whereas  the  succeeding  Kings  had  duly 
two  every  in<jrning,  one  for  the  house- 
hold, the  other  Tor  themselves,  where 
they  were  always  present,  as  also  at  pri- 
vate pvayors  in  ihe  closet :  yet  it  was  not 
their  fortune  to  gain  so  much  upon  the 
affections  of  city  or  country.  There- 
fore, my  Lord,  tlie  felicity  of  Qucea 
Elizabeth  may  be  much  imputed  to  the 
fare  temper  and  moderation  ot  men's 
minds  in  those  days;  lor  the  purse  of 
the  common  people,  and  Londoners,  did 
beat  nothing  so  high  as  it  did  afterwards 
Avhen  they  grew  pampered  with  so  long 
peace  and  plenty.  Add  hereunto,  that 
neither  Hans,  jocliy,or  John  Calvin, 
had  taken  such  footing  here  as  they  did 
get  afterwards,  whose  humour  is  to  pry 
and  peep  with  a  kind  of  malice  into  the 
carriage  of  the  CoUrt,  and  raystaries  cf 
state,  as  also  to  malign  nobility-,  with  the 
wealth  and  solemnities  of  the  church. 

IMy  Lord,  it  is  far  from  my  meaning 
hereby  to  let  drop  the  least  aspersion  upon 
the  tomb  of  that  rare  renowned  Queen  ; 
but  it  is  only  to  observe  the  diti'ering  tem- 
per both  of  time  and  peo})le.  The  fame 
of  some  Princes  is  like  the  rose,  which, 
as  we  find  by  experience,  smells  sweeter 
after  it  is  plucked  :  the  memory  of  otliers 
is  like  the  tulip  and  poppy,  which  make 
a  gay  shew,  and  fair  flourish,  while  they 
stand  upon  the  stalk,  but  being  cut  down 
they  give  an  ill  favoured  scent.  It  wns 
the  happiness  of  that  great  long-lived 
Queen  to  casta  pleasing  odour  amongher 
people  both  while  she  stood,  and  after 
she  was  cut  off  by  the  common  stroke  of 
mortality;  and  the  older  the  world, 
grows,  the  fresher  her  fame  will  be.  Yet 
she  is  little  beholden  to  any  foreign  wri- 
ters, unless  it  be  the  Hollanders  ;  and 
good  reason  they  had  to  speak  well  of 
her,  for  she  was  the  ch?cfest  instrument, 
who,  though  with  the  expence  of  much 
English  blood  and  bullion,  raised  them 
to  a  republic,  by  casting  that  fatal  bone 
for  the  Spaniard  to  gnaw  upou,  which 
shook  his  teeth  so  ill-favouredly  for  four- 
score years  together.  Other  writers  spealy 
bitterly  of  her  for  her  carriage  to  her  sis. 
ter  the  Queen  of  Scots;  for  her  ingrati- 
tude to  her  brother  Philip  of  Spain  ;  for 
giving  advice,  by  her  ambassador  with 
the  great  Turk,  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  got  a  college  in  Pera  :  as  also  that 
her  Secretary  Walsingham  shculd  project 
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the  poisoning  of  the  waters  of  Dcuay  : 
and  lastly,  liow  she  suffered  tlie  festival 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  i\lary  in 
September  to  be  turned  to  th«  celebra- 
tion of  her  own  birth-day,  &cc.  But 
these  stains  arc  cast  upon  her  by  her  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  aspersions  of  an  enemy 
use  to  be  like  the  dirt  of  oysters,  which 
doth  rather  cleanse  than  contaminate. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  have  I  pointed  at 
some  remarks,  to  shew  how  various  and 
discrepant  the  humours  of  a  nation  may 
be,  and  the  genius  of  the  times,  from 
■what  it  was;  which  doubtless  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  high  all-disposing  power :  a 
speculation  that  may  btcome  the  great- 
est and  knowingesl  spirits,  among  whom 
your  Lordship  doth  shine  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  ;  for  your  house  may  bo 
called  a  true  academy,  and  your  head 
the  capital  of  knowledge,  or  rather  an 
•xchequer,  wheicin  there  is  a  treasure 
enough  to  give  pensions  to  all  the  wits 
of  the  time.  With  these  thoughts  I  rest, 
my  most  highly  honoured  Lord,  your 
very  obedient  and  ever  obliged  servant. 


LETTER    LIV. 

From  James  Hozccl,  Esq  ;   tp  Sir  E.  S. 

Sir,  London,  4th  August, 

TN  the  various  courses  of  my  wandering 
■*■  life,  I    have  had  occasion  to  spend 
some  part  of  my  time  in  literal  corres- 
pondences with  divers ;  but  I  never  re- 
member that  1  pleased  myself  more  in 
paying   these  civilities  to  any  than   to 
yourself;  for  when  I  undertake  this  task, 
I  find  that  my  head,  my  hand,  and  my 
heart,  go  all  so  willing  about  it.     The 
invention  of  the  one,  the  graphical  office 
of  the  other,  and    the  atfections  of  the 
last,  are  so  ready  to  obey  me  in  perform- 
ing the  work  ;    work  do  I  call  it?    Jt  is 
ratlu  1  a  sport,  my  pen  and  paper  are  as 
a  chess-board,  or  as  your  instruments  of 
Jiiusic  are  to  you,  when  you  would  recre- 
ate your  harmonious  soul.    Whence  this 
proceeds  1  know  not,  unless  it  be  from  a 
£ljarjnmg  kind  of  virtue  that  your  letters 
carry  with  them  to  w<;rk  upon  my  spirits, 
whicJ)  aie  so  full  of  facete  and  familiar 
frieiidly  strains,  and  so  j)unctual  in  an- 
swering every  part  of  mini',  that  you  may 
give  the  law  of  epistolizing  to  ail  man- 
kind. 


Touching  your  poet  laureat  Skelton,  I 
found  him  at  last  (as  1  told  you  before) 
skulking  in  Duck  Lane,  pitifully  tattered 
and  torn  ;  and,  as  these  times  are,  I  do 
not  think  it  worth  the  labour  and  cost  to 
put  iiim  in  better  clothes,  for  the  genius 
of  the  age  is  quite  another  thing :  yet 
there  be  some  lines  of  his,  which  I  think 
will  never  be  out  of  date  for  their  quaint 
sense :  and  with  these  I  will  close  this 
leiter,  and  salute  you,  as  he  did  hi» 
friend,  with  these  options  : 

Salve  plut  dtdet  fuam  sunt  momenta  £trna, 
S^ot  spec'itt  gcncrum,  quot  res,  quot  nom'tna  renrtf 
Sluot  prath  Jlorei,  quol  surt  &  in  irbe  ceUrei, 
Quotpiscetf  quit  a-jcsf  quot  sunt  Sf  hi  aqcrenavtt, 
^ot  •voluerum  penme,  quot  sunt  lormenta  gehenn^ 
S^ot  cttli  stelliCy  quot  sunt  niracula  ThnuM  \ 
Quc,t  sunt  inrtutes,  tantas  tibi  mitio  salutes. 

These  were  the  wishes  in  time  of  yore 
of  Jo.  Skelton,  but  now  they  are  of 
your,  &c. 

LETTER   LV. 

From  the  same  to  R.  Davies,  Esq. 

Sir,  London,  5th  July. 

"TV  ID  your  letters  know  how  truly  wel- 
■^  come  they  are  to  me,  they  would 
make  more  haste,  and  not  loiter  so  long 
in  the  way ;    for  I  did  not  receive  yours 
of  the  Id  of  June,  till  the  1st  of  July ; 
which  is  time  enough  to   have  travelled 
not  only  a  hundred  English,  but  so  many 
Helvetian  miles,  that  are  five  times  big- 
ger; for  in   some   places   they  contaia 
forty  furlongs,  whereas  ours  have  but 
eight,  unless  it  be  in  Wales,  where  they 
are  allowed    better   measure,  or  in  the 
north  parts,  where  there  is  a  wea-bit  to 
every  mile.     But  that  yours  should  be  a 
whole  month  in  making  scarce  100  Eng- 
glish  miles   (for  the  distance  between  us 
is  no  more)  is  strange  to  me,  unless  you 
purposely  sent  it  by  John  Long  the  car- 
rier.    I  know,  being  so  near  Lemster's 
Ore,  that  you  dwell  in  a  gentle  soil,  which 
is  good   for  cheese  as  well  as  for  cloth  : 
tlierefore  if  you  send  me  a  good  one,    I 
shall  return  my  cousin  your  wife  some- 
thing from  hence  that  may  be  equivalent ; 
if  you    neglect  me,  I  sliall    think  that 
^V;lIes  is  relapsed    into  her  first  barba- 
risms ;  for  Strabo  makes  it  one  of  his  ar- 
guments to  prove  the  Britons  barbarous, 
because  they  had  not  the  art  of  making 
cheese  till  the  Romans  came  :  but  I  be- 
lieve you  will  preserve  them  from   this 
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imputation  again.  1  kno\V  you  can  want 
no  good  jJiass  tht-reabouts,  which,  as 
tliey  say  here,  grows  so  fust  in  some  of 
your  fiekls,  that  if  one  should  put  his 
horse  there  over  night,  he  should  not 
rind  him  again  the  next  morning.  So 
with  my  very  respectful  commends  to 
yourself,  and  to  the  partner  of  your 
couch  and  cares,  I  rest,  my  dear  cousin, 
yours  always  to  dispose  of. 

LETTER    LVL 

T/om  the  same  to  Mr.  W.  Price,  at  Oxon. 
London,  3d  February. 

My  precious  Nephew; 
rpHEKE  could  hardly  better  news  be 
-*-  brought  to  me,  than  to  understand 
that  you  are  so  preat  a  student,  and  that 
having  passed  through  the  briars  of  lo- 
gic, you  fall  so  close  to  philosophy:  yet 
I  do  not  like  your  method  in  one  thing, 
that  you  are  so  fond  of  new  authors,  iuul 
neglect  the  old,  as  I  hear  you  do.  It  is 
the  ungrateful  genius  of  this  age,  that  if 
any  sciolist  can  find  a  hole  in  an  old  au- 
thor's coat,  he  will  endeavour  to  make 
it  much  more  wide,  thinking  to  make 
himself  somebody  thereby  ;  I  am  none 
of  those  ;  but  touching  the  ancients,  I 
hold  this  to  be  a  good  moral  rule,  lau- 
dandumquod  hcue,ignuscendum  quod  aider 
dixtrunt :  the  older  the  author  is,  com- 
monly the  more  solid  he  is,  and  the 
greater  teller  of  truth.  This  makes  me 
think  on  a  Spanish  Captain,  who  being 
invited  to  a  fish  dinner,  and  coming 
late,  he  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  rhe  table, 
where  the  small  tish  lay,  the  great  ones 
being  at  the  upper  end  ;  thereupon  he 
took  one  of  the  little  fish  and  held  it  to 
his  ear ;  his  comrades  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  that ;  he  answered  in  a  sad 
tone,  "  Some  thirty  years  since,  my  fa- 
"  thor  passing  from  Spain  to  Barbary, 
^"  was  cast  awav  in  a  storm,  and  I  am 
"  asking  this  litlle  fish  whether  he  could 
"  tell  any  tidings  of  his  body ;  he  an- 
"  swers  ine,  that  he  is  too  young  to  tell 
"  me  any  .thing,  but  those  old  fish  at 
"  your  end  of  the  table  may  say  some- 
<'  tiling  to  it  :"  so  by  that  trick  of 
drollery  he  got  his  share  of  them.  The 
application  is  easy,  therefore  I  advise 
you  not  to  ijeglect  old  a\ithors  ;  for 
though  we  be  come  as  it  were  to  the  me- 
ndian  of  truth,  yet  there  be  many  neo- 


terical  commentators  and  self-conceited 
writers,  that  eclipse  her  in  many  things,- 
and  go  ftom  obscurum  to  olscuris. 

Give  nU'  kave  to  tell  you,  cousin,  that 
your  kindred  and  friends,  with  all  the 
world  besides,  cNpect  much  from  you  ire 
regard  to  the  pregnancy  of  your  spirit, 
and  those  advantages  you  have  of  others, 
being  now  at  the  source  of  all  know- 
ledge. I  was  told  of  a  countryman,  who 
coming  to  Oxford,  and  being  at  the 
town's  end,  stood  listening  to  a  flock  of 
geese,  and  a  few  dogs  that  were  hard 
by;  being  asked  the  reason,  he  answered, 
"  That  he  thought  the  geese  about  Ox- 
"  ford  did  gaggle  Greek,  and  the  dogs 
"  barked  in  Latin."  Jf  some  in  the 
world  think  so  much  of  those  irrational 
poor  creatures  that  take  in  University 
air,  what  will  your  friends  in  the  country 
expect  from  you,  who  have  the  instru- 
ments of  reason  in  such  a  perfection,  and 
so  well  strung  with  a  tenacious  memory, 
a  quick  understanding,  and  rich  inven- 
tion ?  all  which  I  have  discovered  in 
you,  and  doubt  not  but  you  will  em- 
ploy them  to  the  comfort  of  your  friends, 
your  own  credit,  and  the  particular  con- 
tentment of  your  truly  affectionate  uncle. 

LETTER    LVII. 
Trom  the  same  to  Mr.  E..  Lee,  in  Antv:erp, 
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Sir,  London,  9th  November. 

N  acre  of  performance  is  worth  the 
whole  land  of  promise  :  besides,  as 
the  Italian  hath  it,  "  Deeds  are  men,  and 
"  words  women."  You  pleased  to  pro- 
mise me,  when  you  shook  hands  with 
England,  to  barter  letters  with  me  ;  but 
whereas  I  writ  to  you  a  good  while  since 
by  Mr.  Simons,  I  have  not  received  a 
syllable  from  you  ever  since. 

The  times  here  frown  more  and  more 
upon  the  cavaliers,  yet  their  minds  are 
buoyed  up  still  with  strong  hopes;  some 
of  them  being  lately  in  company  of  such 
whom  the  times  favour,  and  reporting 
some  comibrtable  news  on  the  royalists 
side,  one  of  the  other  answered,  "  Thus 
"  you  cavaliers  still  fool  yourselves,  and 
"  build  always  castles  in  the  air  :"  there- 
upon a  sudden  reply  was  made,  "  Where 
"  will  you  have  us  to  build  them  else, 
"  for  you  have  taken  all  our  lands  from 
"  us  ?"  1  knotv  what  you  will  say  when 
you  read  this:  "  A  pox  on  those  true 
"jests." 

This 
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This  tale  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  ; 
there  was  a  gor-tlonuvjj  lately,  who  was 
offered  by  the  Parliament  a  parcel  of 
church  or  Crown-lands,  equal  to  his  ar- 
rears: aiid'askini^  council  of  a  friend  of 
his  which  he  should  take,  answered, 
'*  Crown-lands  by  all  means,  for  if  yoxi 
'*  take  them,  you  run  a  hazard  only  to 
"  be  hanged  ;  but  if  you  take  cliurch- 
"  land,  you  arc  sure  to  be  damned." 
Whereunto  the  other  made  him  a  shrewd 
reply  ;  "  Sir,  I  will  tell  ynu  a  tale  :  There 
"  was  an  old  usurer  not  far  from  LcJti- 
*'  don,  who  had  trained  up  a  dog  of  his 
"  to  bring  his  meat  after  him  in  a  haiid- 
"  basket,  so  that  in  time  the  shag-dog 
"  was  so  well  bred,  that  his  master  used 
"  to  send  him  by  himself  to  Smithfield 
"  shambles  with  a  basket  in  his  mouth, 
"  and  a  note  in  ihe  bottom  thereof  to  his 
"  butcher,  who  accordingly  would  put 
"  in  what  joint  of  meat  he  writ  for,  and 
*'  the  dog  would  curry  it  handsomely 
"  home.  It  happened  one  day,  that  as 
"  the  dog  was  carrying  a  good  shoulder 
**  of  mutton  home  to  his  master,  he  was 
*'  set  upon  by  a  company  of  other  huge 
"  dogs,  who  snatched  away  the  basket, 
".  and  fell  to  the  mutton :  the  other  dog 
**  measuring  his  own  single  strength,  and 
"  tinding  he  was  too  weak  to  redeem  his 
"  master's  mutton,  said  within  himself 
"  (as  we  read  the  like  of  Chrysippus's 
"  ^'■'g)>  '  ^''Y'  since  there  is  no  remedy, 
*'  you  shall  be  hanged  before  you  have 
"  all;  1  will  have  also  my  share,'  and 
"  so  fell  a-eating  amongst  them.  I  need 
"  not,"  said  he,  "  make  the  application 
"  to  you,  it  is  too  obvious ;  therefore 
*'  I  intend  to  have  my  share  also  of  the 
"  church-lands." 

In  that  large  list  of  friends  you  have 
left  behind  you  here,  1  am  one  who  is 
very  sensible  that  you  have  thus  banished 
yourself;  it  is  the  high  will  of  heaven 
that  matters  should  be  thtis.  'llierefore, 
"  Quud  divinitus  accidii  hiviilittr,  qiiod ah 
"  hominihus  xmliier  ferendum  ;  ^Ve  must 
"  manfully  bear  what  comes  from  men, 
"  and  humbly  what  comes  from  above." 
The  Pagan  philosopher  tells  us,  *'  Quod 
"  dhinitiis  contuigit,  kumo  a  se  nulla  arte 
' '  dispellet ;  There  is  no  fence  agai  nst  that 
"  which  comes,  from  heaven,  whose  dc- 
"  crees  are  irreversible." 

Your  frier.ds  in  Fleet-street  arc  all 
well,  both  long-coats  and  short-coats, 
and  so  is  your  unalterable  friend  lo  love 
and  serve  you. 


LETTER    LVIII. 

From  jus.  Howel,  Esq.  to  R.Bowi/er,  Esq. 

Sir  London,  qth  November. 

-r  iiF.CETVED  yours  of  the  tenth  current, 
-*■  where  1  made  a  new  discovery,  tind- 
ing thorcni  one  argument  of  your  friend- 
ship, which  you  never  urged  before;  for 
you  give  me  a  touch  of  my  failings  in 
point  of  literal  correspondence  with  you. 
To  this  give  me  leave  to  answer,  "  That 
"  he  who  hath  glass  windows  of  his  own, 
"  should  take  care  how  he  throws  stones 
"  at  those  of  his  neighbours."  We  have 
both  of  us  our  failings  that  way,  witness 
else  yours  of  the  last  of  May,  to  mine 
of  the  first  of  INIarch  before ;  but  it  is 
never  over-late  to  mend  ;  therefore  1 
begin,  and  do  penance  in  this  white  sheet 
for  v/hat  is  past ;  1  hope  you  will  do  tlie 
like,  and  so  we  may  absolve  one  another 
without  a  ghostly  father. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  are  still  at  it 
like  two  cocks  of  the  game,  both  of  them 
pitifully  blooded  ;  and  it  is  thought  I  hey 
wdl  never  leave  till  thiy  peck  out  one 
another's  eyes.  They  are  daily  seeking 
new  alliances  to  fortify  themselves,  and 
the  quarrel  is  still  so  hot,  that  they  would 
make  a  league  with  Lucifer  to  destroy 
on"  another. 

For  home  news,  the  freshest  is,  that 
whereas  in  former  times  there  were  com- 
plaints that  churchmen  were  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  now  the  clean  ^onti-ary  way. 
Justices  of  the  Peace  arc  become  church- 
men; for  by  a  new  act  of  that  thing  in 
Westminster,  called  a  parliament,  the 
power  of  civing  in  marriage  is  passed 
over  to  tliem,  which  is  an  ecclesiastical 
rite  every  where  else  throughout  the 
world. 

A  cavalier  coming  lately  to  a  Rook- 
seller's  shop,  desired  to  buy  this  Matri- 
monial Act,  with*  the  rest  of  that  holy 
piirliamcnt,  but  he  would  have  them  all  . 
bound  in  calf's  leather,  bought  out  bt 
Mr.  Barbone's  shop  in  Fleet-street. 

The  soldiers  have  a  great  spletn  to  the   ^ 
lawyers,  insomuch,  that  they  threaten  to  . 
hang  up  their  gowtis  among  the   Scot» 
colours  in  Westminster  Ilall ;  but  tlteir 
chielest  aim  is  at   the  regulation  of   the  , 
.Chancery,  ibr  they  would  have  the  sanv 
tribunal  to  have  the  power  of  justice  a: 
equity,   as  the  same  apothecary's  shoj 
can   atlbrJ  us  purges  and  cordials.     Si 
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rith  my  kind  and  cordial  respects  unto 
you,  1  rest  your  eiuirc  and  truly  aii't'C- 
tionate  servant. 

L  E  T  T  E  11    LIX. 

From  the  stnnc  to  Mr.  T.  C\  at  Ms  hvuse 
vpun  'i'otitv  ililL 

Sir, 
rl^o  inaugurate  a  good  and  jovial  new- 
-»-  year  to  you,  I  send  you  a  morning's 
flrauglit,  viz.  u  bottle  of  mellieglin. — 
Neither  Sir  John  Barley-corn  or  Bac- 
chus had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  but  it 
is  the  pure  juice  of  the  bee,  the  labi  ri» 
ous  bee,  and  king  of  insects.  The  Druids 
and  old  British  bards  were  wont  to  take 
a  carouse  hereof  before  they  entered  in- 
to their  speculations;  and  if  you  do  so 
when  your  fancy  labours  with  any  thing, 
it  will  do  you  no  hurt,  and  1  know  your 
fancy  to  be  very  good. 

But  this  drink  always  carries  a  kind 
of  state  with  it,  for  it  must  be  attended 
with  a  brown  toast;  nor  will  it  admit  but 
of  one  good  draught,  and  that  in  the 
morning  if  more,  it  will  keep  humming 
in  the  head,  and  so  speak  too  much  of 
the  house  it  comes  from,  1  mean  the  hive, 
as  I  gave  a  caution  elsewhere  ;  and  be- 
cause the  bottle  might  make  more  haste, 
I  have  made  it  go  upon  these  poetic  feet : 

y.  II.  T.  C.  sa'utem,  Sf  annum  P/atonicum, 
Non  -vith,  led  af>'n  luccum  tibi  mitru  bibinduwi, 
Sluem  /egimus  bardos  clmpit.istt  Brltlanoi, 
Slualihet  m  bacca  i/iris  Mcfrerj  latiscltf 
Siutilhet  in  gutia  melii  Aglaia  nitct. 

The  juide  of  bees,  not  Bacclins,  here  behold. 
Which  British  bards  were  wont  to  <}uaff  of  old; 
The  berries  of  the  grape  with  furies  swell, 
But  in  the  honeycomb  the  graces  dwell. 

this  alludes  to  a  saying  which  the 
Turks  have,  "  That  there  lurks  a  devil 
"  in  every  l)erry  of  the  vine."  So  I  wish 
you  as  cordially  as  to  myself,  an  au- 
s|Vieious  and  joyful  new-year,  because 
you  know  I  am  your  truly  atlectionate 
servitor. 

LET-i  ER    LX. 

LaJyRnsscV  sLfttn  to  t  he  Kifig, Charles  IT. 

(Indorstd  by  her ;  My  letter  to  the  King 
a  few  (lays  after  my  dear  Lord's 
death.) 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
FIND  my  husband's  enemies  are  not 

appeased  with  his  blood,  and  still  con- 


I 


tinue  to  misrepresent  him  to  your  Ma- 
jesty. It  is  a  great  addition  to  my  sor- 
rows to  hear  your  Majesty  is  prevailed 
upon  to  believe,  that  the  paper  he  de- 
livered to  the  sheriff  at  his  death  was 
not  his  own.  I  can  truly  say,  and  am 
ready  in  the  solemnest  manner  to  attest, 
that  (during  his  imprisonment*)  1  oftoa 
heard  him  discourse  ol  the  chiefest  mat- 
teis  contained  in  that  paper,  in  the  salue 
expressions  he  herein  uses,  as  some  of 
those  few  relations  that  were  admitted  to 
him,  can  likewise  aVer.  And  sure  it  is 
an  argument  of  no  great  force,  that  there 
is  a  phrase  or  two  in  it  another  uses,  when 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  take  up 
such  words  we  like,  or  are  accustomed  to 
in  our  conversation.  I  beg  leave  further 
to  avow  to  your  Majesty,  that  all  that  is 
set  down  in  the  paper  read  to  your  Ma- 
jesty on  Sunday  night,  to  be  spoken  in 
my  presence,  is  exactly  true  f ;  as  I  doubt 
not  but  the  rest  of  the  paper  is,  which 
was  written  at  my  request,  and  the  au- 
thor of  it  in  all  his  conversation  with  my 
husband,  that  1  was  privy  to,  shewed 
himself  a  loyal  subject  to  your  Majest)', 
a  faithful  friend  to  him,  and  a  most  ten- 
der and  conscientious  minister  to  his  soul. 
1  do  therefore  humbly  beg  your  Majesty 
would  be  so  charitable  to  believe,  that 
he  who  in  all  his  life  was  observed  to  act 
with  the  greatest  clearness  and  sincerity, 
would  not  at  tlie  point  of  death  do  so  dis- 
ingenuous and  false  a  thing,  as  to  deliver 
for  his  own  what  was  not  properly  and 
expressly  so.  And  if  after  the  loss,  in 
such  a  manner,  of  the  best  husband  iu 
the  world,  I  were  capable  of  any  conso- 
lation, your  Majesty  only  could  afford  it 
by  having  better  thought  of  him  ;  which 
whei\  I  was  so  importunate'  lo  speak  with 
your  IMajesty,  I  thought  1  had  some  rea- 
son to  believe  I  should  have  inclinedyou 
to,  not  from  the  civdit  of  my  word,  but 
upon  the  evidence  of  what  I  had  to  say. 
1  hope  I  have  written  nothing  in  this 
that  will  displease  your  Majesty  ;  if  £ 
have,  I  humbly  begof  ynu  to  consider  it 
as  coming  fnun  ;t  woman  amazed  with 
grief;  and  that  you  will  pardon  the 
daughter  of  a  person  who  served  your 
Majesty's   father  in  his   greatest -cxtre- 

'-  Tl.«  words  included  in  the  parenthesis  are 
cro!-sed  out. 

■f-  It  coiitainpd  an  account  of  ftU  that  passed 
between  Dr.  Hiiiiict  and  his  Lordbfiip,  concern- 
ing ins  last  speech  and  paper.  It  is  called  the 
Journal  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  Vol.  I. 
!>.  362. 
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mities  (and  your  Majesty  in  your  great- 
est posts),  and  on«  that  is  not  conscious 
of  ha-\'in^  ever  done  any  thing  to  oflend 
v-ou  (before).  I  shall  ever  pray  for  your 
IMajcsty's  long  life  and  happy  reign  ; 
who  am  with  all  humility^  may  it  please 
your  Majesty,  6rc. 

LETTER    LXr. 
Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fli"u:ilUam. 

Woborne  Abbey,  30tli  Sept,  i^Sj. 
T  KEED  not  tell  j-ou,  good  Doctor, 
-*•  how  little  capable  I  have  been  of  such 
an  exercise  as  this*.  You  will  soon  find 
tow  unfit  I  am  still  for  it,  since  my  yet 
disordered  thoughts  can  offer  mc  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest 
sorrows,  and  confused  as  my  yet  amazed 
mind  is.  But  such  men  as  you,  and  par- 
ticularly one  so  much  my  friend,  will  I 
kiww  bear  with  my  weakness,  and  com- 
passiorvato  my  distress,  as  you  have  al- 
ready done  bvyour  good  letters  and  ex- 
cellent prayer.  I  endeavour  to  make  the 
best  use  I  can  of  both,  but  I  am  so  evil 
and  unworthy  a  creature,  that  though  I 
have  desires,  yet  1  have  no  dispositions 
or  worthiness  towards  receiving  comfort. 
You  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we  liv- 
ed, must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  be- 
wail my  loss.  I  know  it  is  common  with 
others  to  lose  a  friend  ;  br.t  to  have  lived 
with  such  a  one,  it  may  be  <|Ucstione(l 
how  few  can  glory  in  the  like  happirtcss, 
so  consequently  lament  the  like  loss^. — 
Who  can  but  shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till 
by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
■we  will  let  the  gift  of  God  which  he  hath 
put  into  our  hearts  interpose?  That  rea- 
son which  sets  a  measure  to  our  souls  in 
prospeiity,  will  then  suggest  many  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  to  mode- 
rate us  in  such  sad  circun^stances  as 
mine  :  but,  alas  !  my  understanding  is 
"  clouded,  my  faith  weak,  sense  strong,  and 
the  devil  busy  to  fill  my  thoughts  with 
false  notions,  difficulties,  wnd  doubts,  us 

of  a  future  condition f  of  prayer: 

but  this  1  hope  to  make  nuittcr  of  humi- 
liation, not  sin.  Lord,  let  me  under- 
stand the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wound- 
ing providences,  that  1  sink  not  under 
the  discouragements  of  my  own  thouglits  : 
I  know  1  have  deserved  my  punishment, 
and  will  be  silent   under  it,  but  yet  sc- 

•   Lord  RujscU  her  hosb.Tnii  was  executed, 
or  r.it'.v/r  niiinkrei!,  July  ii»  1683. 
•+   T"   .  ur  three  words  torn  out. 


cretlymy  heart  mourns  too  sadly,  I  fear, 
and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have 
not  the  dear  companion,  and  sharer  of 
all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  1  want  him 
to  talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  cat  and 
sleep  with  ;  all  these  things  are  irksome 
tx>  me  now  ;  the  <lay  unwelcome,  and 
the  night  so  too  ;  all  con>pany  and  meals 
1  would  avoid  if  it  might  be;  yet  all 
this  is,  that  I  enjoy  nat  the  world  in 
my  own  way,  and  this  sure  hinders  my 
comfort;  when  1  see  my  children  before 
mc,  I  remember  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
theni  ;  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can 
I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a 
bigger  i  O  !  if  I  did  steadfastly  Li  licve,  I 
could  not  be  dejected.  Eor  I  will  not 
injure  myself  to  say,  1  otler  my  mind 
any  infirjor  consolation  to  supply  this 
loss.  No;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this 
world,  this  vexatious  troublesome  world, 
in  which  I  have  no  other  business  but  to 
rid  mvsoul  from  sin;  secure  by  faith 
and  a  good  conscience  my  eternal  inte- 
rests ;  with  patience  and  courage  bear  my 
eminent  mist<)rtunes  ;  and  ever  hereafter 
be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it : 
and  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of 
the  work  appointed  me  on  earth,  then 
joyfully  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection 
in  (joci's  good's  time,  when  by  his  infi- 
nite mercy  1  may  be  accounted  worthy 
to  enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and 
repose,  where  he  is  gone  for  whom  only 

1  grieve,  1  do 1  fear.     From  that 

contemplation  must  come  my  best  sup- 
port. Good  Doctor,  you  will  think,  as 
YOU  have  reason,  that  I  set  no  bounds^ 
when  J  let  myself  loose  to  my  coni- 
phiints,  but  1  will  release  you,  first  fer- 
vently asking  the  countenance  of  your 
prayers  for  your  infinitely  atflictcd  but 
very  faith f'ul  servant. 

LETTER    LXIL 

Tfom  tlic  saiiie  to  tht  sumr, 

IT  is  above  a  fortnight,  I  believe,  g(Jod 
Doctor,  since  I  received  your  com- 
forting letter  ;  and  it  is  displeasing  to  me 
that  i  am  now  but  sitting  down  to  tell 
you  so;  but  ii  is  allotted  to  persons  un- 
der my  dismal  title,  and  yet  more  dis- 
mal crrcumstatices,  to  have  additiional 
cares,  from  which  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
exemj)t,  but  am  very  unfit  to  discharge 
well  or  wisely,   especially  under  the  ojp 


i  A  word  torn  off. 
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ressions  I  feel ;  however,  it  is  my  lot, 
and  a   part   ot"  duty  remaining   to   my 
Rfchoiceit  friend,  and  those  pledges  he;  has 
eft  me  :  that  remembrance  makes  me  do 
y  best,  and  so  occasions  the  putting  by 
iich  employments  as  suit  better  my  pre- 
sent temper  of  mind,  as  this   I  am  now 
fcbout:  sincoif,  in  the  multitude  of  those 
orrows  that  possess  my  soul,  I  find  any 
'efreshmehts,  though  alas  !    such  as  are 
jbut  momentary,  it  is  but  casting  off  some 
f  my  crowded  thoughts  to  compassion- 
te  friends,  such    as    deny  not   to  weep 
ith  those  that  weep:  or  in  reading  such 
iscourses  and  advices  as  your  letter  sup- 
lies  me  with,  which  I  hope  you  believe 
have  read   more  than  once  ;  and  if  I 
'liave  more  days  to  pass  upon  this  earth, 
;1  mean  to  do  so  often,  since  I  profess  of 
all  those  have  been  offered  me  (in  which 
charity  has  been  most  abounding  to  me), 
none  have  in  all  particulars  more  suited 
my  humour.    You  deal  with  me,  Sir,  just 
as  I  would  be  dealt  withal  ;  and  itis  pos- 
sible I  feel  the  more  smart  from  my  rag- 
ing griefs,  because  I  would  not  take  them 
off,    but  upon  fit  considerations i  as  it  is 
easiest  to  our  natures  to  have  our  sore 
and  deep   wounds   gently  handled  ;  3'et, 
as  most  profitable,    I  would  yield,  nay 
desire  to   have  mine  searched,    that,    as 
you    religiously  design   by  it,    they  may 
not  fester.     It  is  possible  I  grasp  at  too 
}nuch  of  this  kind,   for  a  spirit  so  broke 
by  affliction;    for  I  am  so  jealous  that 
time  or  necessity,  the  ordinary  abater  of 
all   violent  passions    (nay  even  employ- 
ment,  or  company  of  such  friends  as  I 
have  left),   should  do  that  my  reason  or 
religion  ouglit  to  do,  as  makes  me  covet 
the  best  advices,  and  use  all  methods  to 
obtain  such  a  relief, as  1  can  ever  h<jpe  for, 
a  silent  submission  to  this  severe  and  ter- 
rible providence,  without  any  ineffective 
unwillingness  to  bear  what  I  must  suffer  ; 
and    such  a   victory  over  myselt,    ihat, 
■when  once  allayed,  immoderate  passions 
may  not  be  apt  to  break  out  again  upon 
fresh  occasions  and  accidents,  offering  to 
my  memory  that  dear  object  of  my  de- 
si  re-s,   which   must  happen  every  day,  I 
may  say  every  hour,   of  the  longest  life 
I  can  live ;  ?liat  so,  when  I  must  rettirn 
into  the  world,  so  far  as  to  act  that  part 
is  incumbent  upon  me  in  faithfulness  to 
hira  I  owe  as  much    as  can  be  due  to 
man,  it  may  be  with  great  strength  of 
spirits,  and  grace  to  live  a  stricter  life 
of  holiueoS  to  mv  God,  who  will  not  al- 


ways let  me  cry  to  him  in  vain.  On 
liim  I  will  wait,  till  he  have  pity  on  me, 
humbly  imploring  that  by  the  mighty 
aids  of  his  most  Holy  Sj)irit,  he  will 
touch  my  heart  with  greater  love  to  him- 
self. 'Ihen  I  sijall  be  what  he  would 
have  me.  But  I  am  unworthy  of  such 
a  spiritual  blessing,  who  remain  so  un- 
thankful a  creature  for  those  earthly  ones 
I  have  Enjoyed,  because  I -have  them  no 
longet.  Yet  God,  who  knows  our  frames, 
will  not  expect,  that  when  we  are  weak 
^\e  should  be  strong.  This  is  much  com- 
fort under  my  deep  dejections,  which  are 
surely  increased  by  the  subtile  malice  of 
that  great  enemy  of  souls,  taking  all  ad- 
vantages upon  my  present  weakened  and 
wasted  spirits,  assaulting  with  divers 
temptations,  as  when  I  have  in  any  mea- 
sure overcome  one  kind,  I  find  another 
in  the  room,  as  when  I  am  less  afflicted 
(as  I  before  complained),  then  I  find  re- 
flections troubling  me,  as  omissions  of 
some  sort  or  other  ;  that  if  either  greater 
persuasions  had  been  used,  he  had  gone 
away  ;  or  some  errors  at  the  trial  amend- 
ed, or  other  applications  made,  he  might 
have  been  acquitted,  and  so  yet  have 
been  in  the  land  of  the  living  (though  I 
discharge  not  these  things  as  faults  upon 
myself,  yet  as  aggravations  to  my  sor- 
rows); so  that  not  being  certain  of  our 
time  being  appointed,  beyond  which  wc 
cannot  pass,  uiy  heart  shrinks  to  think 
his  time  possibly  was  shortened  by  un- 
wise management.  1  believe  I  do  ill  to 
torment  myself  with  such  unprofitable 
thoughts*. 

LETTER    LXIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


B 


Woborne  Abbey,  20th  April  1684. 
ELI  EVE  me,  good  Doctor,  I  find  my- 
self uneasy  at  reading  your  short  let- 
ter of  8th  April  (which  I  have  but  newly 
received),  before  I  Iwid  answered  yours 
of  the  11th  March.  I  have  several  times 
taken  a  pen  in  my  hand  to  do  it,  and 
been  prevented  by  dispatching  less  pleri«- 
ing  dispatches  hrst,  and  so  my  time  was 
sclent  before  i  came  to  that  I  intended 
before  I  laid  away  the  pen. 

The  future  part  of  my  life  will  not,  I  ex- 
pect, pass,  as  perhaps  i  would  just  chuse; 
sense  has  been  long  enough  gratified, 
indeud  sy  long,   1  know  not  now  how  to 
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live  by  faith  ;  yet  the  pleasant  stream  that 
tod  it  ni-ar  fouitecn  years  together,  being 
tjoiie,  I  have  no  sort  ot  relnshnieut,  but 
when  I  can  ripair  to  that  living  tbuiitain 
troui  whence  all  flows  ;  while  I  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  those 
which  are   not  seen,   expecting  that  day 
M  liich  w  ill  si'tlle  and  compose  all  my  tu- 
nujjtuous  thoughts    in    perpetual   peace 
ami  (|uiet ;  but  am  undone, irrecoverably 
jtt,  iia  to  my  temporal  longings  and  con- 
cerns.   Tiirie  runs  on,  and  Hisually  wears 
off  some  of  that  sharpness  of  thought  in- 
separable with  my  circumstances,  but  I 
cannot  experience  such  an  eftcct,  every 
week  making  mo  more  and  more  sensible 
of  tiie  miserable  change  in  my  condition; 
but  tlic  same  merciful  hand  which   has 
held  me  up  from  sinking  in  the  extrem- 
est  calamities,   vill  (I  verily  believe)  do 
so  still,  that  I  faint  not  to  the  end  in  this 
sharp  conrtict,   nor  add  t.in  to  my  griev- 
ous   weight   of  sorrows,  by  too  high   a 
tliscoRtent,    v.  hich  is  all   I  have  now'  to 
fear.  Vou  do,  1  vlouiit  not, observe  1  let  my 
pen  run  too  greedily  u|)on  this  subject; 
Hideed   it  is  very  hard    ujwn  me  to    rc- 
btrainit;  especially  to  such  as  pity  my 
distress,  and  would  assist  towards  my  re- 
lief Any  way  in  their  power.     1  am  glad 
J  have  eo -expressed  myself  to  you,  as  to 
fix  you  m  rebolving  to  continue  the  course 
you  have  l«'gun  with  me,  w  hich  is  to  s(!t 
before  me  plainly  my  duty  in  all  kinds  : 
it   was    my  design  to  engage  you  to  it ; 
ijor  shall  you  be  less  successful  witJi  me 
in  your  desires,  could  there  happen  oc- 
casion for   it,  which   is   most  unlikely, 
Dr.    Fitzwilliani   understanding  himself 
and  the  world  so  well.     On   neither  of 
the  points,  I  believe,  I  shall  give  you  rea- 
son  to  complain,  yet  .please  myself  in 
both^  so  far  of  one  mind  we  shall  be. 

1  am  entertaining  some  thoughts  of 
going  to  that  now  desolate  place  Straton, 
for  a-few  days,  where  1  roust  expect  new 
fima^in^  reflections  at  the  first,  it  being 
a  place  where  I  have  lived  in  sweet  and 
iuM  content ',  considered  the  condition  of 
othffs,  and  thought  none  deserved  niy 
,  envy .;  but  I  must  pass  no  more  such  days 
on  earth  ;  however,  places  are  indeed 
nothing.  Where  can  I  dwell  that  his 
figure  is  not  present  to  me  !  Nor  would 
i  have  it  otherwise;  so  I  resolve  that 
shaU  be  no  bar,  if  it  ,p roves  requisite  for 
the  better  acquitting  any  obligation  up- 
,Q.O  me.  That  which  is  the  immediate 
V^e,  i«  ieitliiig  and  indeed  giving  up  the 


trust  n)y  dear  Lord  had  from  my  bes^ 
sister*.  I'ain  would  I  see  that  perform- 
ed, as  I  know  he  would  have  done  it 
had  he  lived.  If  1  fnid  I  can  do  as  1  de- 
sire in  it,  1  will  (by  God's  permission) 
infallibly  go;  but  indeed  not  to  stay- 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  my  chil- 
dren remaining  liiMV,  who  shall  ever  have 
my  diligent  aitendance,  therefore  shall 
liasten  back  to  them. 

I  do  not  admit  one  thouglit  of  accept- 
ing your  kind  and  religious  offer,  know- 
ing it  is  not  proper.  I  take,  if  I  do  go, 
my  sister  Margaret,  and  believe  Lady 
Shaftsbury  will  mrel  me  there.  This  I 
chuse,  as  thinking  some  persons  being 
there,  to  whom  i  would  observe  some 
rules,  will  engage  me  to  restrain  myself, 
or  keep  in  better  bounds  my  wild  and  sad 
thoughts.  This  is  all  I  can  do  for  my- 
ielf.  IWt  blessed  by  the  good  prayers  of 
others  for  me  ;  they  will  I  hope  help  me 
forward  towards  the  great  end  of  our 
creation.  1  am  most  cordially,  good 
Doctor,  your  ever  mournful,  but  ever 
faithful  friend,  to  serve  you. 

I  hear  my  Lord  Gainsborough  and  my 
Lady  will  shortly  be  at  Chilten.  She  ii> 
one  1  do  truly  respect :  1  can  never  re- 
giet  being  near  her,  though  my  design 
is  to  ro^jv*'ise  with  none  but  lawyei-s  and 
accompLanls. 

LKTTEIl    LXIV. 

Lady  Rusecll  to  Dr.  I'itz-xiUiam, 

3i5t  January  r  684-5. 
x/ou  pursue,  good  Doctor,  all  ways  of 
^  promoting  comfort  to  my  afflicted 
mind,  and  will  encourage  me  to  think  the 
Jjetter  of  myself  for  that  better  temper  of 
mind  you  judge  you  found  me  iii,  when 
you  «o  kindly  gave  nie  a  week  of  your 
titne  in  London.  You  arc  highly  in  the 
rij^ht,  that  as  quick  a  sense  of  shurjjness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tenderness  on  the 
other,  can  cause,  1  labour  iind<>r,  and 
Khali,  I  believe.,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  so 
enrinently  unfortunate  in  the  close  of  it. 
Ihit  1  strive  to  reflect  how  large  my 
portion  of  good  things  has  been,  and 
though  they  are  passed  away  no  more  to 
return,  yet  I  have  a  pleasant  woi-k  to  do, 
dress  up  my  soul  for  my  desired  change, 
and  iit  rt  for  the  converse  of  angels  and 
the  spirits   of  just  men  itmde   perfect. 

•  ElizabetU  Wriothesly,  afterwards  Nod. 
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Lmongst  \vlK»m  my  hopo  is  my  loved 
Lord  is  one:  and  iny  often  n'|)(.ak'd 
pruyer  to  my  God  is,  that  it*  I  fiavc  a 
ri'asonuble  ground  for  that  hope,  it  may 
give  a  refreshment  to  my  poor  soul. 

Do  not  press  yourself.  Sir,  toogrcatlv 
in  seeking  my  advantage,  but  wlien  your 
papers  do  come,  I  expect  and  hope  ihey 
will  prove  such.  Tiie  accidents  of  every 
day  lei!  us  of  what  a  tottering  clay  our 
bodies  are  made.  Youth  nor  beauty, 
greatness  nor  wealtli,  can  j)rop  it  up.  If 
it  could,  the  Lady  Ossory  had  not  so 
early  left  this  world  ;  she  died  (as  an  ex- 
press acquainted  her  father  this  morn- 
ing) on  Sunday  hist,  of  a  tlux  and  mis- 
carrying, I  heard  also  this  day  of  a  kins- 
man that  is  gone;  a  few  years  ago  I 
should  have  had  a  more  c(mcerned  sense 
for  Sir  'Ihomas  Vernon*,  his  unfitness 
(as  I  doubt)  I  do  lament  indeed. 

'I'hus  I  treat  you,  as  I  am  myself, 
with  objects  of  inortirtcution.  But  you 
want  none  such  in  your  solitude,  and  I, 
being  unprovided  of  other,  will  leave  you 
to  your  own  lliou.rhts,  and  ever  conti- 
nue, Sir,  3'our  obliged  servant. 

^ly  neighbours  and  tenants  are  under 
some  distress,  being  questioned  about 
accounts,  and  seviial  leaves  fouj)d  torn 
out  of  the  books,  so  that  Kingdoine  and 
Trant  offered  40,0001.  for  atonement, 
but  having  ct)nfe5sed  two  more  were  pri- 
vy to  this  cutting  out  leaves,  the  King 
■will  have  them  discovered  :  till  Monday 
they  have  time  given  tlx-ra.  You  had 
given  Lady  Juli;in  one  of  those  books, 

•  Sir  Tliomos  Vernon,  on  the  jury  .igninst 
Sir  Samuel  Kainartliston,  kuii;hted  for  his  service 
in  ir,  and  tlien  made  tDrLuian  to  convict  0;ites 
of  perjury.  Sir  Sam-  IJamardiston,  14th  Fe- 
bruary, 1685-4,  wa';  fined  io,oool.  for  writiii;;' 
some  letters,  in  which  he  u.>:ed  tliiJsc  expresiions 
(inter  j/:aj:  "  The  Lord  Howard  appears  dis- 
"  picahle  in  the  eyes  of  4II  men. —  The  brave 
"  Lord  Russell  is  afiesh  Ijrjier.ted — It  is  j;ene- 
"  rally  said  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  murdered — 
"  The  i)lot  is  lost  here — The  Duke  of  Mon- 
♦•  mouth  said  publicly,  that  he  knew  my  Lord 
"  Russell  was  as  loyal  subject  as  any  in  Eng- 
♦*  land,  and  that  his  Majesty  believed  the  same 
««  now — Ihe  printer  of  the  late  Lord  Russell's 
'•  speech  was  passeo  over  v/ith  silence— 1  he 
■'  sham  protestant  plot  is  cjuitc  lost  and  con- 
"  founded.  See."  He  was  committed  for  his 
fine  to  the  King's  Beach,  continued  prisoner 
^)ur  Of  five  years,  and  ;;reat  waste  and  destruc- 
•loumadeon  his  ejtate. 


N' 


L  K  'J'  i'  E  R    LXV. 

J'rum  (I/e  xunie  to  (ht  save. 

Southampton-house,  17th  July  16?  5. 
EVKR  shall  1,  good  Doctor,  1  hope, 
forget  your  work  (as  1  may  term  it) 
of  labour  and  love;  so  insiruciive  and 
coml'ortable  do  I  find  it,  that  at  any  time, 
when  I  have  read  any  of  your  papers,  1 
feel  a  heat  within  me  to  be  repeuting  my 
thanks  to  you  anew,  which  is  all  I  can  do 
towards  the  discharge  of  a  debt  you  have 
engaged  me  in;  and  though  nobody  loves 
more  than  I  to  stand  free  from  engage- 
ments I  cannot  answer,  yet  I  do  not  wish 
for  it  here,  I  \vould  have  it  as  it  is,  and 
although  I  have  the  present  advantage, 
you  will  have  the  future  reward  :  and  if 
I  can  truly  reap  what  I  know  you  design 
me  by  it,  a  religious  and  quiet  submission 
to  all  providences,  I  am  assured  yo\x  will 
esteem  to  have  attained  it  here  in  some 
measure.  Never  could  you  more  sea- 
sonably have  iv\\  me  with  such  discourses, 
and  left  me  with  expectations  of  new  re- 
pasts, in  a  more  seasonable  time,  than 
these  my  miserable  months,  and  in  those' 
this  very  week  in  which  I  have  lived  over 
again  that  tatal  day  that  determined  what 
fell  out  a  week  after,  and  that  has  given 
me  so  long  and  so  bitter  a  time  of  sorrow. 
But  God  has  a  compass  in  his  providences 
tiiat  is  out  of  our  I'cach,  and  as  he  is  all 
good  and  wise,  that  consideration  sliould 
in  reason  slacken  the  tierce  rages  of 
grief.  But  sure,  Doctor,  it  is  the  nature 
of  sorro'.»  to  lay  hold  on  all  thingswhich 
give  a  new  ferment  to  it  ;  then  how  could 
1  clujse  but  fi'cl  it  in  a  time  of  so  much 
confusion  as  these  last  weeks  have  been, 
closing  so  tragically  as  they  have  done  ; 
and  sure  never  any  poor  creature,  for  two 
wiiole  years  together,  has  had  more 
awakers  to  quicken  and  revive  the  an- 
guish of  Its  soul  then  I  have  had:  yet  I 
hope  I  do  most  truly  desire  that  no- 
thing may  be  so  bitter  to  me,  as  to  think 
that  I  have  in  the  least  ofl'eaded  tlioe,  O 
my  God,  and  that  nothing  may  be  so  mar- 
vellous in  my  t'ycs  as  the  e.soeeding  love 
of  my  Lord  Jesus  ;  that  heaven  being  my 
aim,  and  the  longing  expectations  (jf  my 
soul,  I  may  go  through  honour  and  dis- 
honour, good  rep(.'rt  and  bad  report,  pro- 
sperity and  adversity,  with  some  evenness 
of  mind.  The  inspiring  me  with  these 
dofcires  is,  I  hope,  a  token  ol  his  never- 
Q  3  failing 
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failing  love  towards  me,  though  an  un- 
thankful creature  for  all  the  good  things 
1  have  cnjoxH'd,  and  do  still  in  tlie  lives 
of  hopeful  children  by  so  beloved  a  hus- 
band. God  has  restored  me  my  little 
girlj  the  surgeon  says  she  will  do  well.  I 
should  now  hasten  to  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  air,  but  am  de- 
tained by  the  warning  to  see  my  uncle 
liuvigny  hiire,  who  comes  to  me,  so  I 
know  not  how  to  quit  my  house  till  I 
have  received  him,  at  least  into  it;  he  is 
upon  his  journey. 

jVJy  Lady  Gainsborough  came  to  this 
town  last  night,  and  I  doubt  found  nei- 
ther her  own  daughter  nor  Lady  Jane  in 
a  good  condition  of  health.  I  had  car- 
ried a  surgeon  on  the  day  before  to  let 
uiy  niece  blood,  by  Dr.  Loure's  direc- 
tion, who  could  not  attend  by  reason  my 
Lord  Radnor  lay  in  extremity,  and  he  was 
last  night  past  hopes.  iNly  i.iece's  com- 
plaint is  a  neglected  cold,  and  he  I'ears 
her  to  be  something  hectic,  but  1  hope 
youth  will  struggle  and  overcojne;  they 
are  children  whose  least  concerns  touch 
me  to  the  quick ;  their  inoth.er  was  a  de- 
licious friend  ;  sure  nobody  has  enjoyed 
more  pleasure  in  the  conversations  and 
tender  kindnesses  of  a  husband  and  a  sis- 
ter than  myself,  yet,  how  apt  ain  I  to  be 
fretful  that  I  must  not  still  do  so  !  but  I 
must  follow  that  which  se<'ms  to  "be  the 
v.ill  of  God,  how  unacceptable  soever 
it  may  be  to  rne.  I  must  stop,  for  if  1 
let  my  pen  run  on  I  know  not  where  if 
will  end.  I  am,  good  Doctor,  with  great 
faitlilulness,  your  aHectjonatc  friend  to 
^eryc  }ou. 

t.  E  T  T  Ji  II    LXVL 

iMihi  Iliis,scU  tij  J)r.  lilziiiHinm. 

Woborne  Abbey,  nth  Oct.  ifti^j. 
"j^ow  1  know  where  to  find  you,  good 
t-^  Doctor  (which  I  do  by  your  letter 
livtitten  at  my  cousiti  Spenser's),  you  must 
be  sure  to  hear  from  lier  who  is  still  not 
sishamed  \o  beon  the  receiving  hand  with 
you.  God  has  given  you.  the  abilitieSj 
and  opportunity  for  it,  and  not  to  me  ; 
and  what  am  I  tiiat  I  should  say,  Wiiy 
is  it  not  otlierwisc  ?  No,  I  do  not,  nor 
do  I  grudge  or.  envy  you  the  pious  and 
ingenuous  pleasure  ypuhaveinit;  my 
part  in  this  woijcj  is  of  another  nut  Lire, 
and  I  tiiank,  you,  Sir  (but  God  must 
give  v'ou  the  recompense),  you  instruct 
UK!  admirably  how  to  overcome,    that 


I  may  once  make  application  of  that 
text,  Rev.  iii.  12.  and  raise  such  hopes 
as  cannot  miscarry.  The  great  thing  is  to 
acquiesce  with  all  one's  heart  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God,  who  will  prove  us  by 
the  ways  and  dispensations  he  sees  best, 
and  \\\\en  he  will  break  us  to  pieces  we 
must  be  broken.  Who  can  tell  his  works 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ?  But  who 
can  praise  his  mercy  more  than  wretched 
I,  that  he  has  not  cut  me  off  in  anger, 
who  have  t^ken  his  chastisements  so  hear 
vily,  not  weighing  his  mercies  in  the 
midst  of  judgments  !  The  stroke  was  of 
the  fiercest  sure;  but  had  1  not  then  a 
reasonable  ground  to  hope,  that  what  I 
loved  as  I  did  my  own  soul,  was  raised 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne  ?  Was  I  not 
enabled  to  shut  up  my  own  sorrows,  that 
I  encreased  not  his  sufterings  by  seeing 
mine  !  How  were  my  sinking  spirits  sup- 
ported by  the  early  compassions  of  cjcccIt 
lent  and  wise  Christians,  witliout  ceasinjj 
admonishing  me  of  mv  duty,  instructing, 
reproving,  comforting  me  !  You  know, 
Doctor,  I  was  not  destitute ;  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that  many  others  like  yoiu-- 
self,  with  devout  zeal  and  great  charity, 
Contri-buted  to  the  gathering  together  my 
scattered  spirits,  and  then  subjecting  them 
by  reason  to  such  a  submission  as  I  cuuld 
obtain  under  so  astonishing  a  calamity: 
and  i'urther  he  has  spared  me  hitherto  the 
children  of  so  excellent  a  friend,  giving 
them  liopcful  understandings,  and  yet 
very  tractable  and  sweet  dispositions; 
spared  my  life  in  usefulness  I  trust  to 
tliem  ;  and  being  I  am  to  linger  in  a  world 
I  can  no  more  delight  in,  has  given  me  a 
freedom  from  bodily  pain  to  a  degree  I 
almost  never  knew,  not  so  much  as  a 
strong  fitof  the  hcad-ach  have  I  feltsince 
that  miserable  time,  who  used  to  be  tor- 
mented with  it  fre(iuently.  This  calls 
for  praises  my  dead  heart  is  not  exer- 
cised in,  but  I  hope  that  is  my  infirmity ; 
I  bewail  it.  lie  lliat  took  our  nature, 
and  felt  our  infirmities,  knows  the  weak- 
ness of  my  person,  and  the  sharpness  of 
my  sorrows. 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention,  Sir,  I 
did  receive  the  papers  and  a  letter  1  ne- 
ver had  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  of, 
dated  13th  August;  and  another  letter 
after  that,  where  you  write  of  your  being 
in  London  within  a  fortnight;  so  that 
time  slipping,  I  know  not  where  to  find 
you.  or  how  I  came  to  let  time  do  so, 

I  know  noJ  if  you  have  heard  some  un-r 
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wished-for  accidents  in  iny  family  have 
hurried  mo  into  new  disorders.  A  young 
lady  my  uncle  lluvigny    In-ought  with 
him   falling  ill  of  the  small  pox,  I  first 
removed  my  children  to  Bedford-house, 
then  followed  myself,  for  the  quieting  of 
my  good  uncle's  mind,  who  would  have 
it  so  ;  from    thence  1  brought  my  little 
tribe    down    to    Woborne,  and   when  I 
heard    how    fatal    the   end   was   of  ttie 
young  lady's  distemper,   I  returned  my- 
self  to   Bedford-house  to  take  my  last 
leave  (for  so  1  take  it  to  be)  of  as  kind 
a  relation,  and  as  zealous  tender  a  friend 
as  ever  any  body  had.  To  my  uncle  and 
aunt,    their  niece  was  an  inexpressible 
loss,  but  to  herself  death  was  the  con- 
trary :  she  died  (as  most  do)  as  she  lived, 
a  pattern  to  all  who  knew  her.     As  her 
body  grew  we^k,  her  faith  and  hope  grew 
strong,  comforting  her  comforters,  and 
edifying  all  about  her,    ever  magnifying 
the  goodness  of  God,  that  she  died  in  a 
country  where  she   could  in   peace  give 
up  her  soul  to  him  that  made  it.     What 
a  glorious  thing,  Doctor,  it  is  to  live  and 
die  as  sure  as  she  did  !    I  heard  my  un- 
cle and   aunt  say,  that  in  seven  years 
she    had  been    with   them,    they    never 
could  tax  her  with  a  failure  in  her  piety 
or  worldly  prudence,  yet  she  had   been 
roughly  attacked,  as    the   French    Ga- 
zettes will  tell  you,  if  you  have  leisure 
to  look  over  them,  now  they  are  so  many; 
however,  I  keep  them  together,  and  so 
send  them    to  you,  who  shall    ever   be 
gratified  in  what  you  ask  from  me,  as  a 
recompense  of  all  your  labours,  it   is  a 
poor    one    inde(jd,    the  weak   unworthy 
of  your  much  obhged  servant. 

You  say  I  may  direct  as  I  will  about 
those  papers  now  in  my  custody  ;  I  freely 
give  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  great  pity  they 
should  be  hid  like  a  candle  under  a 
bushel ;  as  tiiey  are  piously  designed, 
they  will  carry  the  more  elfectual  bless- 
ing with  them  into  the  hearts  of  such  in 
wliose  hands  they  fall,  and  iis  I  believe  it 
is  an  exceUent  discourse,  why  should  it 
not  serve  to  excellent  ])iirposes?  I  coulJ 
say  more  of  my  opinion  concerning 
them,  but  truly  metiiinks  it  is  taking  too 
much  upon  me;  my  modesty  interposes. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    LXVII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Woborne  Abbey,  27th  Nov.  1685. 
A  s  you  profess,  good  Doctor,  to  taW; 
-^  pleasure  in  your  writings  to  me,  from 
the  testimony  of  a  conscience  to  forward 
my  spiritual  welfare,  so  do  I  to  receive 
them  as  one  to  mc  of  your  friendship  in 
both  worldly  and  spiritual  ooncermnents; 
doing  so  I  rkeed  not  waste  my  time  nor 
yours  to  tell  you  they  are  very  valuable 
to  me.  That  you  are  so  contented  to 
read  mine  I  make  the  just  allowance  for ; 
not  for  the  worthiness  of  them,  I  know  it 
cafuiot  be,  but  hov\ever,  it  enables  me  to 
keep  up  an  advantageous  conversation 
without  scruple  of  being  too  trouble- 
some. You  say  something  sometimes, 
by  which  1  should  think  you  seasoned 
or  rather  tainted  with  being  so  much 
where  compliment  or  praising  is  b^est 
learned  ;  but  I  conclude,  that  often  what 
one  heartily  wishes  to  be  in  a  friend,  one 
is  apt  to  believe  is  so.  The  effect  is  not 
nought  towards  me,  whom  it  animates 
to  have  a  true  not  false  title  to  the  least 
virtue  you  are  disposed  to  attribute  to 
me.  Yet  I  am  far  from  such  a  vigour 
of  mind  as  surmounts  the  secret  discon- 
tent so  hard  a  destiny  as  mine  has  fixed 
in  my  breast;  but  there  are  times  the 
mind  can  hardly  feel  displeasure,  as 
while  such  friendly  conversation  enter- 
taineth  it ;  theft  a  grateful  sense  moves 
one  to  express  the  courtesy. 

If  1  could  contemplate  the  conducts 
of  ))rovi(lence  with  the  luses  you  do,  it 
would  give  ease  indeed,  and  no  disas- 
trous events  should  much  affect  us.  The 
new  scenes  of  each  day  make  me  often 
conclude  myself  very  void  of  temper  and 
reason,  that  I  still  shed  tears  of  sorrow 
and  not  of  joy,  that  so  good  a  man  is 
landed  safe  on  the  happy  shore  of  a  bless- 
ed eternity ;  doubtless  lu^  is  at  rest, 
though  I  find  none  without  him,  so  true 
a  partner  he  was  in  all  my  joys  a'''l 
griefs;  1  trust  the  Almighty  will  pass  by 
this  my  infirmity ;  1  speak  it  in  respect 
to  the  world,  from  whose  inliciog  de- 
lights I  can  now  be  better  weaned.  1 
was  too  rich  in  possessions  whilst  1  pos- 
sessed him;  all  relish  is  now  gone,  I  bless 
God  for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all  good 
peofvle  (do  it  for  me  from  such  you  know- 
are  so),  also  to  pray  that  I  may  more  and 
niore  turn  the  stream  of  my  affections  up- 
Q  -t  wards. 
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wards,  and  set  my  heart  upon  the  evcr- 
satisfyinor  pci fictions  ot  God  ;  not  start- 
ing ut  his  dariicbt  providences,  but  re- 
mcmbering  continually  cither  his  glory, 
justice,  or  power,  is  advanced  by  every 
one  of  them,  and  tliat  mercy  is  over  all 
his  works,  as  we  shall  one  day  with  ra- 
vishing delight  sec:  in  the  mean  time  I 
endeavour  to  suppress  all  wild  imagina- 
tions a  melancholy  fancy  is  apt  to  let  in  ; 
and  say  with  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  "  1 
*'  believe,  help  thou  my  unbelief." 

If  any  thing  I  say  suggest  to  you  mat- 
ter for  a  pious  reflection,  1  have  not  hurt 
you  but  ease  myself,  by  letting  loose  some 
of  my  crowded    thoughts.     1   must  not 
finish  without  teliingyt'u,  I  have  not  the 
book  you  mention  of  Seraphical  Mrdita- 
tions  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells*, 
and  should  willingly  see  one  here,  since 
you  design  the  present,    I  have  sent  you 
the  last  sheet  of  your  papers,  as  thesurest 
course  ;  you  can  return  it  with  the  book. 
You  would,  Sir,  have  been  welcome  to 
Lord    Bedford,    who    expresses    himself 
hugely  obliged   to   the  Bishop  of   Ely  f 
your  friend  .  to  whom  you  justly  give  the 
title  of  good,  if  the  character  he  has  very 
generally  belongs  to  limi.     And  wlio  is 
good  is  hiippy  ;    for  he  is  only  truly  mi- 
serable, or   wretchedly  so,  that  has   no 
joy  here,  nor  hopes  for  any  hereafter.    { 
believe  it  may  be  near  Christmas  before 
iTiy  Lord  Bidford  removes  for  the  winter, 
but  I  have  not  yet  discoursed  him  about 
if,  nor  how  long  he  desires  ourcompany  ; 
so  whether   I  ivill  come   before  him,  or 
iriakc  one  company,  I  H»f'wnot-,  he  shall 
pliMse  himself,  for  I  have  no  will  in  these 
matters,  nor  can  like  one  thing  or  way 
better  than  another,  if  the  use  and  con- 
venicncies   \x-  alike  to  the  young  crea- 
tures,  whnse  service   is  all  the  buj-iniss 
I  have  in  this  world  ;  and  for  their  good 
I    intend   all   diligence  in   the  power  of, 
Sir,  your  obliged  friend  to  serve  you. 

I  am  mightily  in  arrcar;  pray  let  mc 
know  what,  and  if  I  shall  direct'the  pay- 
ing it,  or  atay  till  I  see  you. 

•  Kenn,  Bi'.'hop  of  B.irh  and  Well'-,  of  an 
««."* t!C  course  of  hfc,  and  yet  of  a  very  lively 
f'cinf)er. 

f  Turner,  iSisJinp  of  Kly,  sincere  nnd  i:ood 
iiatured,  of  too  cj^uick  imagination,  and  too  de- 
fective a  jiidgniciit. 


LETTER  LXVIlr. 

Dr.  Til/vfson  to  Ijidy  Russell. 

[From  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson.] 
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Canterbury,  Nov.  ji,  1635. 
Honoured  Madam, 
HEX  I  look  back  upon  the  date  of 
your  Ladyship's  letter,!  blush  to  see 
it  hath  lain  by  mc  so  long  unanswered. 
And  yet  J  assure  you  no  day  passeth,  in 
Avhich  your  Ladyship  and  your  children 
arc  not  in  my  mind.  But  I  know  not 
how,  in  the  hurry  I  am  in,  in  London, 
one  bussiness  prrsseth  so  hard  upon  an- 
other, that  I  have  less  time  for  the  things 
to  which  I  have  most  inclination.  I  am 
now  for  a  while  got  out  of  the  torment 
and  noise  of  that  great  city,  and  do  en- 
joy a  little  more  repose. 

It  was  a  great  trouble  to  me  to  hear  of 
the  sad  loss  your  dear  friend  sustained 
during  his  short  stay  in  England*.  But 
in  some  circumstances,  to  die  is  to  live. 
And  that  voice  from  heaven  runs  much 
in  my  mind,  which  St.  John  heard  in  his 
vision  of  the  laj-t  (as  I  think)  and  most 
extreme  persecution,  which  shoulil  betal 
the  faithful  servants  of  God,  before  the 
(inal  downfal  of  Babylon,  "  Blessed  arc 
"  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from 
*'  henceforth  ;  meaning,  that  they  were 
happy,  who  were  taken  away  before  that 
terrible  a^id  \Umost  trial  of  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  saints.  But  howevc  r  that 
be,  I  do  greatly  n'joice  in  the  preser- 
vation of  your  children  from  the  great 
danger  they  were  in  upon  tlmt  occasion, 
and  thank  God  heartily  for  it,  because, 
v.hatcver  becomes  of  us,  I  hope  they 
may  live  to  see  better  things. 

Juht  now  came  the  n-'ws  of  the  pro-; 
rogation  of  the  parliament  to  the  lOth 
of  February,  which  was  surprising  to  u«. 
We  are  not  without  hopes,  that  in  the 
mean  time  things  will  be  disposed  to  a 
better  agreement  against  the  next  meet- 
ing. But  when  all  is  done,  our  greatest 
Comfort  must  be,  that  we  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  that  he  hath  the  caio 
of  us.  And  do  not  think,  Madam,  that 
ho  loyes  you  the  less  for  having  put  so 
bitter  a  cup  into  your  hand.    lie,  whom 

•  Tlie  dcatli^f  her  cousin,  niece  of  Mons. 
Ruvigny,  me;jitioncd  in  the  letter  of  nth  Oc- 
tober, to  Dr,  Fit^williaai. 
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lie  loved  infinitely  best  of  all  mankind, 
drank  much  deeper  of  it. 

I  (lid  hofic  to  have  waited  upon  my 
Lord  of  Bedford  at  my  return  to  Lou- 
don ;  but  now  I  doubt  this  prorogation 
will  carry  him  into  tlie  country  before 
that  time,  I  ihtreat  you  to  present  my 
most  humble  service  to  his  Lordship,  to 
dear  little  master,  and  the  younti;  ladies. 
I  am  not  wortliy  the  consideration  you 
arc  pleased  to  have  of  me  ;  but  I  pr;iy 
continually  for  you  all,  and  ever  shall  be, 
Madam,  your  Ladyship's  most  faithful 
and  humble  servant. 

LETTER    LXIX. 
Ladi/  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzv:illii>m, 


I 


I 


15th  January  1685  6. 
PRESUME,  Doctor,  you  are  now  so 
settled  in  your  retirement  (for  such  it 
is  in  comparir^on  of  that  you  can  obtain 
at  London)  that  you  arc  at  leisure  to  pe- 
ruse the  inclosed  papers;  hereafter  I  will 
send  them  once  a  week,  oroftener  if  you 
desire  it. 

Yesterday  the  Lord  Delamcre  passed 
his  trial,  and  was  acquitted  *.  1  do  bless 
God  that  he  has  caused  some  s.op  to  the 
cft'usion  of  blood  has  been  shed  of  late 
in  this  poor  land.  But,  Doctor,  as  dis- 
€>ased  bodies  turn  the  best  nourisimients, 
and  even  cordials,  into  the  same  sour  hu- 
mour that  consumes  and  eats  them  up, 
just  so  do  \.  When  I  should  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  I  seek  a  corner  to 
weep  in.  I  find  I  am  capable  of  no  more 
gladness;  but  every  new  circumstance, 
the  very  comparing  my  night  of  sorrow 
after  such  a  day,  with  thtirs  of  joy,  docs 
from  a  reflection  of  one  kind  or  i)lher, 
rack  my  uneasy  mind.  Thoui^li  I  am 
far  fron)  wishing  tlie  close  of  theirs  like 
mine,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  niving  some 
time  to  lament  mine  was  not  like  theirs  ; 
but  I  certainly  took  too  much  delijht  in 
my  lot,  and  would  too  wiliinglv  have 
built  my  tabernacle  here  ;  for  which  I 
hope  my  punisliment  will  end  with  life. 

The  accounts  from  France  are  more 
and  more  astonishing;  the  perfecting  the 

*  Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamt^re,  tried  foi-  par- 
taking in  Monmouth  s  rebellioii.  Fincli,  Soli- 
citor General,  iv.is  very  violent  ap;ainst  him,  but 
Saxon,  the  only  positive  evidence,  appearing 
perjured,  he  w.-\5  acquitted  l)y  hin  Peers.  He  af- 
terwards <;troiniovi<;ly  promoted  th-e  Revolution  ; 
in  1690,  was  created  Earl  of  \V.srrin.!;ton  ;  and 
died  1693.  .. 


work  is  vigorously  pursued,  and  by  thi$ 
time  completed  it  is  thought  ;  all  with- 
out exception  having  a  day  given  them  ; 
ordy  these  I  am  going  to  mesuion  have 
found  so  much  grace  as  I  will  tell  you. 
The  Countess  du  Roy  f  is  permitted 
with  two  daughters  to  go  within  fourteen 
days  to  her  husband,  wlio  is  in  Denmark, 
in  that  King's  service;  but  five  other  of 
her  children  are  put  into  monasteries. 
Marescbal  SchombirgJ  and  his  wife  urc 
commanded  to  be  prisoners  in  their  house, 
in  sonic  remote  part  of  France  appointed 
them.  My  uncle  and  hi i  wife  arc  per- 
mitted to  come  out  of  France.  This  I 
was  told  for  a  truth  last  night,  but  I  hope 
it  needs  a  confirmation.   - 

It  is  enough  to  sink  the  strongest  heart 
to  read  the  relations  are  sent  over.  How 
the  children  are  torn  from  their  mothers 
and  sent  into  monasteries;  their  mothers 
to  another :  the  husband  to  prison,  or 
the  gallics.  These  are  amazing  prov*- 
denc»;s,  Doctor !  God  out  of  infinite 
mercy  strengthen  weak  believers.  I  am 
too  melancholy  an  intelligencer  to  be  very- 
long,  so  will  hasten  to  conclude,  first 
telling  you  Lord  Talbot  §  is  come  out  of 
Ireland,  and  brought  husbands  for  his 
daughters-in-law;  one  was  married  on 
Tuesday  to  a  Lord  Rofi'e,  the  other  Lord 
is  Dungan  ;  Walgrave  that  married  the 
King's  daughter,  is  made  a  Lord  ||.  The 
brief  for  the  poor  Protestants  was  not 
sealed  on  Wednesday,  as  was  hoped  it 
would  be :  the  Chancellor  bid  it  be  laid 


•f-  Countes'!  du  Roy,  wife  of  Frederic  Charles 
du  Roy,  Knight  of  the  Elephant,  and  General- 
issimo to  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  his  daughter, 
Henrietta,  was  the  second  wife  of  William 
Wenrworth,  Earl  of  Sa afford. 

+  Frederic  dc  Schomhcrg,  Marsha!  of  France, 
was  created  by  Ki(V^  Wilham,  Duke  Schomberpj, 
&c.  1689  ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  it 
July  1690.  He  was  son  of  Count  Schomherr,,  by 
Lord  Dudley's  daughter.  The  Count  was  killed, 
with  several  sons,  at  the  hntMe  of  Praqne, 
1620.  The  Duke  vvas  a  man  of  great  calmness, 
application  and  conduct;  of  line  judgment,  ex- 
act probity,  and  an  tuimble  ohhginp;  teftiner. 
The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  induced  him 
to  leave  France  and  enter  into  King  William's 
Fervice.  He  was  82  yearsold  at  his  death.  His 
son  Charles  was  mortallv  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Marsiglia,  24th  Sept.  1695 

§  Lord  Richard  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel  ;  aPajiist.  /• 

Ij  Henry  I-ord  Waldgrave,  of  Chcwton,  mar- 
ried the  Lady  Henrietta  I'-itz-James,  naliural 
daughter  to  Kin?;  James  ll.bv  ArabellaChurchdl, 
sister  to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  he  retired 
to  Fr.-^uce  in  16S9,  and  died  at  Paris  the  lauc 
ye.ir. 
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by,  when  it  was  offered  him  to  seal.  I 
am  very  ronUy,  Doctor,  your  affectionate 
friend  and  servant. 


LETTER    LXX. 

Lndj  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzv;illiam. 

22d  Jaauary  1685-6. 

I  HAVE  received  and  read  your  letters, 
j/ood  Doctor.  As  you  never  tail  ot' 
performins  a  just  part  to  your  friend,  so 
it  were  pity  you  should  not  consider 
enough  to  act  the  same  t«  yourself.  I 
think  you  do  :  and  ail  you  say  that  con- 
cerns ymir  private  aft'airs,  is  justly  and 
wisely  \veii;hcd  ;  so  let  that  rest.  I  ac- 
knowledi^c  the  same  of  the  distinct  paper 
which  touches  more  nearly  my  sore;  j)er- 
haps  I  ought  to  do  it  with  some  shame 
and  confusion  of  face  ;  and  perhaps  I  do 
so,  Doctor,  but  ray  weakness  is  invin- 
cible, which  makes  me,  as  you  phrase  it, 
excellently  possess  past  calamities  :  but 
he  who  took  upon  him  our  nature,  felt 
our  inrirmities,  and  does  pity  us  ;  and  I 
shall  receive  of  his  fulness  at  tlie  end  of 
days,  which  I  will  silently  wait  for. 

If  you  have  heard  of  the  dismal  acci- 
dent in  this  neighbourhood,  you  will  easily 
believe  Tuesday  night  was  not  a  quiet 
one  with  us.  Abuut  one  o'clock  in  the 
nir^ht  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  square, 
so  little  ordinary,  I  called  up  a  servant 
and  sent  her  down  to  learn  the  occasion. 
She  brought  up  a  very  sad  one,  that  Mon- 
tague-house was  on  fire  ;  and  it  was  so 
indeed;  it  burnt  with  so  great  violence, 
the  whole  house  was  consumed  by  live 
o'clock.  The  wind  blew  strong  this  way, 
so  that  we  lay  under  fire  a  great  part  of 
the  time,  the  sparks  and  llamcs  con- 
tinually covering  the  house,  and  filling  the 
court.  My  boy  awaked,  and  said  he  was 
almost  stilled  with  smoke,  but  being  told 
the  reason,  would  see  it,  and  so  was  satis- 
fud  without  frar  ;  took  a  strange  bed- 
fellow very  willingly,  Lady  Devonshire's 
youngest  boy,  wliom  his  nurse  had 
brought  wra})l  in  a  blanket.  Lady  Devon- 
shire* came  towards  morning,  and  lay 
here  ;  and  had  done  so  still,  but  for  a  se- 
cond ill  accident;  Her  brother,  Lord  Ar- 
rant, who  has  been  ill  uf  "a  ic\nx  twelve 

•  Mnry,  dajighter  to  James  Butler,  Duke  of 
Orniond  ;  man  icJ  to  William  Cavendish,  Earl, 
aftcrwai  lis  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

f   He  died  Jamwiy  26,  16H5-6. 


days,  was  despaired  of  yesterday  morning, 
and  spots  appeared,  so  she  resolved  to  see 
him,  and  not  to  return  hither,  but  to  So- 
merset-house, where  the  Queen  offered 
her  lodgings.  He  is  said  to  be  dead,  and  I 
hear  this  morning  it  is  a  great  blow  to  the 
family  ;  and  that  he  was  a  most  dutiful 
son  and  kind  friend  to  all  his  family. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth  ! 
and  how  momentary  the  things  we  set 
our  hearts  upon  !  O  I  could  heartily  cry 
out,  "  When  will  longed-for  eternity 
•'  come  !"  but  our  duty  is  to  possess  our 
souls  with  patience. 

I  am  unwilling  to  shake  oft"  all  hopes 
about  the  brief,  though  I  know  theni 
that  went  to  the  Chancellor  J  since  the 
refusal  to  seal  it,  and  his  answer  does 
not  encourage  one's  hopes.  But  he  is  not 
a  lover  of  smooth  language,  so  in  that 
respect  we  may  not  so  soon  despair  §. 

I  fancy  I  saw  the  young  man  you  men- 
tioned to  be  about  my  son.  Oi^  brought 
me  six  prayer  books  as  from  you  ;  also 
distributed  three  or  four  irj  the  house.  I 
sent  for  him  and  asked  him  if  there  was 
no  mistake  ?  He  said.  No.  And  after 
some  other  questions  1  concluded  him  the 
same  person.  Doctor,  I  do  assure  you  I 
put  an  entire  trust  in  your  sincerity  toad- 
vise  :  but,  as  I  told  you,  I  shall  c^•cr  take 
Lord  Bedford  along  in  all  the  concerns 
of  the  child.  He  thinks  it  early  yet  to 
put  him  to  learn  in  earnest ;  so  do  you  I 
believe.  My  Lord  is  afraid,  if  we  take 
one  for  it,  he  will  put  him  to  it;  yet  I 
think  perhaps  to  o\ercv)me  my  Lord  in 
that,  and  assure  him  he  shall  not  l>e 
pressed.  But  1  am  much  advised,  and 
indeed  inclined,  if  I  could  be  titted  to 
my  mind,  to  take  a  Frenchman,  so  I 
shall  do  a  charity,  and  profit  the  child 
also,  who  shall  learn  French  Here  are 
jnany  scholars  come  over,  as  arc  of  all 
kiiulsj  God  knows. 

I  have  still  a  charge  with  me.  Lady 
Devonshire's  daughter,  who  is  just  come 

+  George  Lord  Jefferies,  Baron  of  Wcm,  very 
inveterate  against  Lord  Rvissell  :  he  -was,  says 
Burnet,  tcandalously  vicious,  diuuk  every  day, 
and  furiously  passionate,  and,  \\  lien  Lord  C'lief 
Justice,  he  even  betrayed  the  decencies  of  his 
post,  by  notaflectnirj  to  a|>pcai  impartial,  as  be- 
came a  judge,  and  hy  running  upon  all  occasions 
into  noisy  declamations.  He  died  m  the  Tower, 
April  18,  1689. 

6  Dr.  afterwards  Li^hop  Bevcridr.e,  ohiectcd  to 
the  reading  ttie  brief  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, as  CDUtravy  to  the  rnbi  ic.  Tillotson  replied, 
"  Doctor,  Doctor,  Charity  is  above  lubiits." 
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iiato  my  chamber  ;  so  must  break  off.    I 
am,  Sir,  truly  your  faithful  servant. 

The  young  Lady  tells  me  Lord  Arran 
JB  not  dead,  but  rather  better. 


LETTER    LXXL 
Dean  TUlotson  to  LaJi/  Russell, 


I 


Honoured  Madam, 
BECEivED  both  your  letters,  and  be- 
fore the  latter  came  to  my  hands,  I 
gave  your  Ladyship  some  kind  of  answer 
to  the  iirst,  as  the  time  would  let  me,  fur 
the  post  staid  for  it.  But  having  now  a 
little  more  leisure,  you  will,  i  hope,  give 
mo  leave  to  trouble  you  with  ti  longer 
letter. 

I  was  not  at  Hampton  Court  last  Sun- 
day, being  almost  tired  out  with  ten  weeks 
attendance,  so  that  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  try  further  m  the  business  I 
■wrote  of  in  my  last,  but  hope  to  bring  it 
to  some  issue  the  next  opportunity  I  can 
get  to  speak  with  the  King.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  in  Mr.  Johnson*  so  broad  a  mix- 
ture of  human  frailty,  with  so  consider- 
able virtues.  But  when  1  look  into  my- 
self, I  must  think  it  pretty  well,  when 
any  man's  infirmities  are  in  any  measure 
overbalanced  by  his  better  qualities.  This 
good  man  I  am  speaking  of  has  at  some 
times  not  used  me  over-well;  for  which 

*  111  a  paper  to  justify  Lord  Russell's  opinion, 
"  That  resistance  may  be  used  in  case  our  reli- 
"  gion  and  rights  should  be  invaded,'"  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  Dean's  letter  to  his  Lordship  of  20th 
July  1683,  Johnson  observes,  that  this  opinion 
could  not  be  wrested  from  his  Lordship  at  his 
death,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  at 
■which  he  was  taken,  vvh.en  he  was  practised  up- 
on to  retract  that  opinion,  and  to  bequeatlj  a  le- 
gacy of  slavery  to  his  country  ;  anu  indeed  the 
Pean  was  so  ajjprchensive  of  Lady  Russells  dis- 
pleasure at  iiis  pressing  his  Lordship,  tliougii  with 
the  best  intentions,  upon  that  subject,  that  when 
he  was  fiist  admitted  to  her  alter  her  Lord's 
death,  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  her  in  this 
nianner,  "That  he  first  thanked  God,  and  then 
"  her  Ladyship,  for  that  opportunity  of  justify- 
"  ing  hinfiself  to  her  j"  and  they  soon  retiuiied 
to  the  terms  of  a  cordial  and  unreserved  fiiend- 
ship.  Mr.  Johnson  wiotc  Julian  the  apostate 
to  prove  the  legality  of  resistance,  and  an  ad- 
dress to  King  f.imes  lid's  army  ;  he  was  fined, 
imprisoned,  pilloried,  and  wlupt,  after  being  de- 
graded. The  Revolution  resiored  him  to  his 
liberty  ;  the  judgment  against  liim  in  1686  was 
declared  illegal  and  ciuel,  and  his  de.iadation 
null  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords  recommeiii'ed  him 
to  King  William.  He  died  1703.  He  r-jfui-ed 
the  rich  Deanery  of  Durham. 


1  do  not  only  forgive  him,  when  I  con- 
sider for  whose  sake  he  did  it,  but  do 
heartily  love  him. 

The  King,  besides  his  first  bounty  to 
Mr.  Walker  t,  whose  modesty  is  equal 
to  its  merit,  hath  made  him  Bishop  of 
Londonderry,  one  of  the  best  Bishoprics 
in  Ireland;  that  so  he  may  receive  the 
reward  of  that  great  service  in  the  place 
where  he  did  it.  It  is  'incredible  hovir 
much  every  body  is  pleased  with  what 
the  King  hath  done  in  this  matter,  and 
it  is  no  small  joy  to  me  to  see  that  God 
directs  him  to  do  so  wisely. 

I  will  now  give  your  Ladyship  a  short 
account  of  his  Majesty's  disposal  of  our 
English  Church  preferments,  which  J 
think  he  has  done  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  midst  of  the  powerful  im- 
portiuiities  of  so  many  great  men,  in 
whom  I  discern  too  much  of  court  art 
and  contrivance  for  the  preferment  of 
their  friends ;  yea,  even  in  my  good 
Lord  Nottingham,  more  than  I  could 
wish.  This  is  a  melancholy  considera- 
tion to  one  in  my  situation,  in  which  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  so  to  manage  a 
man's  self  between  civility  and  sincerity, 
between  being  willing  to  give  good  words 
ro  all,  and  able  to  do  good  to  very  few, 
as  to  hold  out  an  honest  man,  or  even 
the  reputation  of  being  so,  a  year  to  an 
end. 

I  promised  a  short  account,  but  I  am 
long  before  I  come  to  it.  The  Dean  of 
St.  Paul'sit,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ; 
the    Dean  of    Peterborough  §,    of  Chi- 


f  Mr.  Geo.  Walker,  justly  famous  for  his  da- 
fence  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland  (when  Lunde 
the  governor  would  have  surrendered  it  to  King 
James  the  Hd),  was  born  of  English  parents  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone  in  that  kingdom,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland  ; 
he  was  afttrw.utls  Rector  of  Donoughmore,  not 
many  miles  from  the  city  of  Londonderry.  Upon 
tile  Revolution,  he  raised  a  regiment  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Piotescahts  ;  and  upon  inieilig'^nce 
of  King  James  hav  ng  ?.  des^ign  to  besiege  Lon- 
dotuleny,  retired  thither,  being  at  last  chosea 
governor  of  it.  After  the  raiding  of  that  siege, 
he  came  to  England,  wliere  he  was  most  graci- 
ously received  by  their  Majesties  \  and  on  tSc 
19th  of  Nov.  16S9,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  just  before  publish- 
ed an  account  of  that  siege,  and  a  present  of 
5000I.  He  was  created  D.  D.  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  O.xford  on  the  26th  Feb.  16^9-90,  in  bis 
return  to  Ircl.md,  where  he  was  killed  the  be- 
ginning of  July  1690,  .".t  the  passage  of  the 
Boyne,  having  resolved  to  serve  that  campaign 
befoie  he  took  possession  of  his  bishopric. 

+  Dr.  btilliiigtieet.  §  Dr.  St.  Patrick. 

Chester, 
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fill's  or.  An  humble  servant  of  yours, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  The  Dran  ot  Xor- 
'vich*  is  Diaii  ot" Canterbury  ;  and  Dr. 
htanloy,  Ch-rk  of  his  Majesty's  closet,  is 
llesidiutiary  of  bl.  l^iul's;  and  Dr.  Fair- 
faN,  IVan  of  Norwich.  The  Warden  of 
All  Souls  f  in  Oxford,  is  Prebendary  (t 
Canterbury  ;  and  I^Ir.  Nixon  hath  the 
other  Prebend  there,  void  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Jeffreys."  These  two  last  merited 
•of  the  King  in  the  West,  Mr.  Finch  by 
going  in  early  to  him,  and  Mr,  Nixon, 
ivho  is  my  Lord  of  Bath's  Chaplain,  by 
carryint;  mcssiiges  between  the  King  and 
my  Lord  of  Bath,  as  the  King  himself 
told  me,  uilh  the  hazard  of  his  lite.  St. 
4'\udrr\v's  and  Covent  Cnirden  are  not  yet 
ilisposed.  Dr.  Bireh  (which  I  had  al- 
most forgot)  is  Prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster :  and,  which  grieves  me  much, 
JSIons.  Aliix  put  by  at  present  ;  but  my 
Lord  Privy  Seal  J  wouhl  not  be  denied. 
Tiie  whole  is  as  well  as  could  easily  be 
in  the  present  circumstances. 

But  now  begins  my  trouble.  After  I 
had  kissed  the  King's  hand  for  the  Dean- 
ery of  St.  Paul's,  1  gave  his  Majesty  my 
]nost  humble  thanks,  and  told  him,  that 
now  he  had  set  me  at  ease  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  life.  He  replied  ;  "  No  such 
"  matter,  i  assure  you  ;"  and  spoke  plain- 
ly about  a  great  place,  which  I  dread  to 
think  of,  and  said,  "  It  was  necessary  for 
*'  his  service,  and  he  must  charge  it  upon 
"  my  conscience."  Just  as  he  had  said 
this,  he  was  called  to  supper,  and  I  had 
only  time  to  say,  that  when  his  I\lajesty 
was  at  leisure,  I  did  believe  I  could  satis- 
fy him  that  it  would  be  most  for  his  ser- 
vice, that  1  should  continue  in  the  station 
in  \yhich  he  had  now  placed  me.  This 
iiath  brought  me  iriio  a  real  diHlculty. 
For  on  the  one  hand  it  is  hard  to  decline 
his  Majesty's  commands,  and  much 
liardor  yet  to  stand  out  against  so  much 
goodness,  as  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  use 
towards  ine.  On  the  other,  I  can  neither 
l)nng  my  inclination  nor  my  judgment  to 
ir.  'I'his  I  owe  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
btiry,  one  of  the  worst  and  best  friends  I 
know  :  best,  for  his  singular  good  opi- 
nion f)f  me  :  and  the  worst,  for  «lirectlng 
the  King  to  this  method,  which  I  know 
lie  did:  as  if  his  Lordship  and  I  had 
concerted  the  matter  how  to  finish  this 


•«   Di.  f.  hoShni-p.  +    Lropan!  \Vm. 

Fincl>,  fifth  son  of  He'icnj^e,  Enil  of  VVincl-elser 
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foolish  piece  of  dissimulation,  in  running 
away  from  a  Bishopric  §  to  catch  an 
Archbishopric.  This  fine  device  hath 
thrown  mo  so  far  into  the  briars,  that, 
without  his  Majesty's  great  goodness,  1 
shall  never  get  off  without  a  scratched 
hcv.  And  now  I  will  tell  your  Lady- 
ship the  bottom  of  my  heart.  1  have  of 
a  longtime,  i  thank  God  for  it,  devoted 
myself  to  the  public  service  without  any 
regard  for  myself;  and  to  that  end  have 
done  the  Ust  I  could  in  the  best  manner 
I  was  able.  Of  late  God  hath  been 
pleased  li}-  very  severe  ways  ||,  but  in 
great  goodntss  to  me,  to  wean  me  per- 
fectly from  the  love  of  this  world  ;  so 
that  worldly  greatness  is  now  not  only 
i!ndesirai)le,  but  distasteful  tome.  And 
I  do  verily  believe,  that  1  shall  be  able  to 
do  as  much  or  more  good  in  my  present 
station  than  in  a  liigher,  and  shall  not 
have  one  jot  less  interest  or  influence 
upon  hnyothcjs  to  any  good  purpose  ; 
for  the  people  naturallv  love  a  man  tha^ 
will  take  gnat  pains  and  little  prefer- 
ment. Bui,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
could  force  my  inclination  to  take  this 
great  place,  I  foresee  that  I  should  sink 
under  it,  and  grow  melancholy  and  good 
for  nothing,  and  after  a  littlp  while  die  as 
a  fool  di*  s. 

But  this.  Madam,  is  a  great  deal  too 
much,  upon  one  of  the  worst  and  nicest 
subjects  in  the  world,  a  man's  self. 

As  I  was  finishing  this  long  letter,  which 
if  your  goodness  will  forgive  I  hope  ne- 
ver to  have  occasion  to  try  it  so  far  again, 
1  received  your  letter,  and  shall  say  no 
more  of  Dr.  More,   of  whose  preaching 

6  Tillotson  wrote  before  ro  a  noWeman  (sup- 
posed the  Earl  of  Poitlaiut)  t'eggitig  he  miglu  be 
excused  from  accepting  a  Bishopric.  Birch  re- 
marks, iiibCancesof  this  kind  of  sclt'-deiiial  will 
periiaps  be  thought  rare  in  any  ag*  ?  luir  theie 
was  a  reiTi.ii  k;ihle  one  under  Heiuy  the  Eu',utlj 
of  another, Dean  of  Cmttrhury,  well  known  hy 
Ills  embassies  and  public  negociations,  Dr.  Ni- 
choU^s  Worton,  great  unch;  of  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton;  tliis  great  jio'itician,  as  well  as  divine,  be. 
ing  informed  of  an  intention  to  advance  him  to 
the  mitre,  wrote  to  Doctor  Kella  i>  fi  oni  DusseU 
dorp,  Nov.  nth,  H59,  rrquestin^  him,  for  the 
passion  of  Grn\,  to  convey  that  Bishopric  from 
him.  So  1  miglil  (adds  he)  .ivoid  it  wirhout  dis- 
pleasure, I  would  surely  never  meddle  withir  ; 
there  be  enough  that  be  meet  for  it,  and  will 
not  refu.-e  it,  I  cannot  marvel  enough,  rur  chtru- 
dutui  nan  cupienti  initro  tir  idonto  qiiidcm.  My  mind 
is  as  troubled  as  my  writing  is.  Your's  to  his 
little  power,  Nicholas  Wotton  5  adi'  whatsoever 
you  will  more  to  it,  if  you  add  not  Bishop. 
•  II  The  loss  of  his  children,  and  having  beea 
seized  w  ill)  an  J]it>plectic  disorder. 

I  always  :j 
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I  always  knew  your  Ladyship's  opinion. 
The  person  I  mentioned  wus  JNIr.  Kid- 
der, on  whom  iIk-  King  lias  be!)ti>wed  the 
Deanery  of  Peterborouj;h,  and  trieretbre 
cannot  have  it.  I  am  tuUy  of  your  !,u- 
dyshi[)'s  opinion,  that  whut  my  Lord 
Ik'dford  does  in  this  matter  auiirt  not  ap- 
pear to  be  done  by  him,  for  tear  of 
bringing  other  importunities  upon  the 
Kinsj;.  If  my  Lord  thinks  well  of  Dr, 
llorneck,  Dr.  More  wouUl  then  certain- 
ly have  St.  Andrews. 

I  thank  God  for  the  health  your  fa- 
mily enjoys,  as  for  tliat  of  my  own  ;  and 
equally  pray  for  the  continuance  of  it, 
and  all  other  blessings.  1  would  fain  (ind 
room  to  tender  my  humble  service  to  my 
Lord  Bedford,  my  Lord  Russel,  and  two 
of  the  best  yount:  ladies  I  know.  I  am, 
honoured  Madam,  more  tfian  I  can  ex- 
jiress,  your  mobl  obliged  and  obcvjicnt 
icrvuHt. 

L  ETT  L  R  LXXII. 

Ladt/  Ruisell  to  the  Dean  of  St.  I'anl's. 
September  1689. 
'UExr.VEn,  Mr.  Dian,  you  are  <lis- 
posed,  and  at  leisure  to  givi-  it  me, 
I  can  be  v.ell  content,  1  abjure  you,  to 
read  the  longest  letter  you  can  write, 
liut  I  had  not  so  soon  told  you  a  truth 
youcannotchu.se  but  know,  if  this  paper 
was  not  to  be  hastened  to  you  uitli  a 
•littlecrrand  that  I  am  well  euough  jjK-ased 
to  be  employed  in  ;  because  the  eil'ect: 
will  be  go<jd,  though  the  ciiu^e  does  not 
please  me:  being  you  said  Mr.  Kidder  * 
caimot  have  •(Jovcut-Gardeii,  because  he 
is  Dean  of  Peterborough  (though  I  do 
not  conceive  why,  unless  it  i!>  because  ho 
is  great  and  others  are  not).  lUit  Lord 
l^edford  leans  strongly  to  otlcr  him  to  iiie 
King  :  it  is  from  what  you  said  to  mo  has 
made  him  do  so.  Vet  if  you  judge  he 
should,  not  now  be  the  nmn,  I  am  en- 
joined to  obtain  fronj  you  some  charac- 
ter, of  one  Mr.  Freeman  \,  and  i\lr. 
Williams!  :  the  last  I  have  heard  you 
s])eak  well  o\\  but  I  diil  not  heed  hisjust 
character.  ^Vhitt  you  think  fit  to  say  to 
me  shall  not  be  imparted  but  in  general 

K   '*  Rvl.  Kid.ler,  ,->fcer\v:ird,^  R'shop  of  Rath  .^^d 

^Velli;  (la  Kc-'iin'.':  sct.i<l,   if>9/),  w.is  killttl  with 

his  la.iy  .it  Wells,  by  tlic  f.tU  of  a  .sr;itk  of  chim- 

Ipies  iiuniiK  tl»e  h\%\\  wiiul,  27Ch  Nov.  J70];. 
i  -J-  Dr.  I'leennia  died   Dtp.ii  of  I'etcrlioiough, 
%  X  Willi,ims,  aftvrw.irds-UM.up  of  Cliichcster, 
■ed  1709. 
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terms,  if  you  like  that  best  ;  fhough 
Lord  Bedford  is  as  close  as  can  he  de- 
sired, and  as  well  inclined  as  possible  to 
do  the  best,  and  will  have  me  say  soinc- 
tliing  of  these  men  before  he  fixes,  whub, 
my  Lord  Shrewsbury  advises  him  to  dc 
quickly. 

More  II  he  i.s  nverse  to  ;  llorneck  § 
the  parish  is  alsoi  as  lu-  is  well  informed, 
to  a,  high  degree.  'So  Kidtier,  Williams, 
and  riveman,  are  bcfoi"<'  liifn,  1  dcsiir 
two  or  three  lines  upon  tliis  subject,  bv 
the  lirst  post  if  you  })lease. 

Though  my  paper  is  full  enough,  espe- 
cially to  a  man  that  has  no  more  spare 
tinie  than  you  havcj  yet  I  must  ju^t 
touch  upon  some  t)ther  parts  of  yc*ur  Ut- 
ter, being  tlu'y  touch  me  most  st.'nsib!\ . 
1  bless  (iod  that  inclines  the  heart  of  out- 
King  to  do  well  ;  it  looks  as  if  God 
meant  a  full  mercy  to  these  long  threat* 
ened  kingdoms,  i  thank  Mr.  Dean  verv 
heartily  for  tliose  thoughts  that  inliuence 

and  heighten  iiis  ctiarity  to  Mr.  J n. 

i  will  not  say  that  1  do  more,  but  you 
must  needs  know.  Mr.  Dean,  now  a 
few  words  to  your  own  concern,  ioat 
hears  so  heavy  upon  your  mind,  and  1 
have  done.  1  know  not  if  I  should  u.-^e 
the  phrase,  '•  Integrity  is  my  idol,"  but 
1  am  sure  I  admire  and  love  it  hugelv 
wherever  1  meet  it.  I  would  never  1  ii\e 
u  sincere  passion  crossed.  1  do  [lity  yo'.i. 
Mr.  Dean,  and  think  you  Lave  a  hard 
giune  upon  your  hands,  which,  if  ii 
should  hap])eii  you  cannov  play  oil"  voi.r 
own  way,  }ou  can  do  better  ihan  u 
man  less  nu^rtilied  to  the  world  could'; 
being  if  _\ou  serve  the  interest  of  religiou 
and  tlie  King's,  you  are  doing  what  you 
have  dedicated  yourself  to,  and  therel'or-* 
can  be  more  regardless  of  the  ignorani 
or  wicked  censurer  :  for,  upon  my  word, 
I  believe  you  will  incur  no  other  :  you;- 
character  is  above  it,  if  what  you  feai 
should  come  upon  you.  But  as  1  con- 
ceive tliere  are  six  months  yet  to  de'.ibi..- 
rate  upon  this  matter,  you  know  the  oi.i 
S'jying,  "  Many  things  fail  out  betweeu 
"  the  cup  and  the  lip  :"  aiui  pray  do  not 
fill  your  head  with  the  fears  of  a  trouble, 
though  never  so  great,  t4)ut  is  at  a  tii's- 
tance,  and  may  never  he;  :•:,>;■  if  you 
think  too  much  on  a  matter  y^ui  dread, 
it  will  /Certainly  disturb  your  '^v.iet,   and 


il  More  iricd  BiMinp  of  Ely,  i7;4. 
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that  will  infallibly  your  health,  and  you 
cannot  but  soe,  Sir,  that  would  be  of  ii 
bad  consequence.  The  King  is  willing 
to  hear  you.  You  know  your  own  heart 
to  do  good,  and  you  have  lived  some 
time,  and  have  hud  experience.  You 
say  well  that  such  an  one  is  the  best  and 
•worst  friend.  1  think  I  should  have  had 
more  tenderness  to  the  will  or  temper  of 
my  friend:  and  for  his  justificiition,  one 
may  say,  he  prefers  good  to  many,  be- 
fore gratifying  one  single  person,  and  a 
public  good  ought  to  carry  a  man  a  great 
way.  But  I  see  your  judgment  (if  your 
inclination  docs  not  bias  too  far)  is  hear- 
tily against  him  in  this  matter,  that  you 
think  you  cannot  do  so  muclj  good  tlien 
as  now.  Wq  must  see  it  you  can  con- 
vince him  thereof;  and  when  he  is  mas- 
ter of  that  notion,  then  let  him  labour  to 
make  your  way  out  of  those  briars,  he 
has  done,  his  part  to  bring  you  into  ; 
though  something  else  would  have  done 
it  without  him,  I  believe,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  tliis,  no  more  than  I  am  that 
this  letter  is  much  too  long,  from,  »ic. 

LETTER    LXXin. 

Dean  Tillotson  to  Ladi/  Russell. 

Edmonton,  Sept.  24,  16S0. 
lion.  Madam, 
TUST  now  1  received  your  Ladyship's 
*^  letter.  Since  my  last,  and  not  before, 
I  understand  the  great  averscness  of  the 
parish  i'lum  J)r.  liornock  :  so  that  if  my 
Lord  of  Bedford  had  liked  him,  I  could 
not  have  thought  it  fit,  knowing  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  the  good  effect  of  a  n;an's 
ministry,  that  he  do  not  lie  under  any 
great  prejudice  with  the  people.  The 
.  two  whom  the  Bishop  of  Chiche3tor  hath 
named,  are,  I  think,  of  the  worthiest  r)f 
the  city  ministers,  since  Mr.  Kidder  de- 
clines it,  for  the  reason  given  by  the  Bi- 
shop, and,  if  he  did  not,  could  not  have 
it;  not  because  of  any  inconsistency  in 
the  preferments,  but  because  the  King, 
having  so  many  .obligations  yet  to  an- 
swer, cannot  at  the  same  time,  give  two 
sue!)  pref Minen  s  to  one  man.  For  the 
persons  ir.entioned,  if  comjjarison  must 
be  ma<le  between  two  very  good  men,  I 
will  tell  your  Ladyship  myfrec  thoughts 
of  them. 

Mr.  Williams  is  really  one  of  the  best 
i;!en  I  know,  and  most  unwearied  in  do- 
ing good,  and  his  prenchingvery  weighty 
i^nd  judicious.      The  other  is  a   truly 
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pious  man,-  and  of  a  winning  conversa- 
tion. He  preaches  well,  and  hath  much 
the  more  plausible  delivery,  and,  1  think 
a  stronger  voice.  Both  of  them  (which 
I  had  almost  forgot)  have  been  steady  in 
all  changea  of  times.  This  is  the  plain 
truth  ;  and  yet  I  must  not  conceal  one 
particular  and  present  advantage  on  Dr. 
Freeman's  side.  On  Sunday  night  last 
the  King  asked  me  concerning  a  city  mi- 
nister, whose  name  he  had  forgot ;  but 
said,  he  had  a  very  kind  remembrance 
of  him,  having  had  much  conversation 
with  him,  when  his  Majesty  was  very 
young  in  Holland,  and  wondered  he  had 
never  seen  him  since  he  came  into  Eng- 
land. 

I  could  not  imagine  who  he  should  be^ 
till  his  Majesty  told  me  he  was  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador's  chaplain  above  twenty 
years  ago';  meaning  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's. Upon  that  I  knew  it  was  Dr. 
Freeman.  The  King  said,  that  was  his 
name,  and  d-csiicd  me  to  find  him  out, 
and  tell  him  that  he  had  not  forgot  him, 
but  nmembered  with  pleasure  the  ac- 
quaintance ho  had  with  him  many  years 
ago ;  and  had  charged  mc,  wheu  there 
was  an  opportunity,  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  him.  This  I  thought  both  great 
goodness  in  the  King,  and  modesty  in 
Dr.  Freeman*  never  to  shew  himself  to 
the  King  all  this  while.  Bj  this  yotiT 
Ladyship  will  judge  who  is  like  to  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  King,  whose  sa- 
tisfaction, us  well  asservice,  I  am  obligeil 
to  regard,  especially  in  the  disposal  of 
his  own  preferments,  though  Mr.  Wil- 
liams be  much  more  my  friend. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Johnson  again,  but 
his  Majesty  put  on  other  discourse,  and 
my  Lord  Privy  Seal  told  me  yesterday 
morning,  that  the  King  thought  it  a  little 
hard  to  give  pension*  out  of  his  purse, 
instead  of  church  proferments  ;  and  tells 
me  Mr.  Johnson  is  very  sharp  upon  me. 
His  Lordship  called  it  railing,  but  it 
shall  not  move  me  in  the  least.  His 
Lordsliip  a.sked  mc,  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  move  the  King  to  give  him 
a  good  bishopric  hi  Ireland,  there  being 
several  void.  I  thought  it  very  well,  if 
it  would  be  acceptable.  His  lyjidship 
sa!d,  that  was  all  one;  the  oiler  would 
stop  many  mouths  as  well  as  his  ;  which 
I  think,  was  well  considered. 


*   Dr.  Fi  ectn.m  wss  inslitntett  to  V.:e  re^oi 
of  Covent-Gaiilcn,  Dec.  iS,  1689. 
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I  will  say  no  more  of  mysdf,  but  only 
thank  your  Liidyship  for  your  good  ud- 
vicc,  uhicli  1  huve  always  a  great  disp;). 
sition  to  follow,  and  a  great  dt-al  of  ri-a- 
Eon,  being  assured  it  issinc.'re  as  well  as 
wise.  The  King  hath  set  upon  me  again, 
with  grcatcroiirnestnt'ss  of  pcM-i:uasion  than 
is  fit  for  one  tliat  may  command.  I 
begged  as  earnestly  to  l)e  considered  in 
this  thing,  and  so  we  parted  upon  good 
terms.  I  hope  something  will  happen  to 
hinder  it.  I  put  it  out  of  my  mind  as 
much  as  I  can,  and  leave  it  to  the  good 
providence  of  God  for  the  thing  to  find 
its  own  issue.  To  that  I  commend  you 
und  yours,  and  am,  Madam,  yours,  by 
all  possible  obligations. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  refuse  this  offer,  and  it 
should  be  my  hard  fortune  not  to  be 
able  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty,  \vhich  I 
will,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  it  without 
provocation,  1  know  one  that  will  do 
more  for  Mr.  Johnson  than  was  desired 
of  the  King,  but  still  as  from  the  Kiiiir, 
for  any  thing  that  he  shall  know.  But 
I  hope  some  much  better  way  will  be 
found,  and  that  there  will  be  neither  oc- 
casion nor  opportunity  for  this  *. 


LETTER     LXXIV. 

Ladj/  Russell  to  Ladi/  Snndcrhind. 

T  think;  I  understand  ahuost  lese  than, 
•*■  any  body,  yet  I  knew  bettor  things 
than  to  be  wea:y  of  receiving  what  is  so 
good  as  my  Lady  Sunderland's  letters; 
or  not  to  have  a  due  regard  of  what  is  so 
valuable  as  her  esteem  and  kindness,  wiih 
her  promises  to  enjoy  it  my  whole  life. 
Truly,  Madam,  I  can  find  no  fault  but 
one,  and  that  is  constantly  in  all  the  fa- 
vours you  direct  to  me,  an  unfortunate 
useless  creature  in  the  world,  yet  your 
Ladyship  owns  me  as  one  had  been  of 
some  service  to  you.  Alas !  I  know  I 
was  not,  but  my  intention  was  pure ;  I 
pitied  your  sorrow  ,  I  was  hearty  in  wish- 
ing you  ease,  and  if  I  had  an  occasion 
tor  it  I  could  be  diligent,  but  no  further 
ability  ;  and  you  are  very  good  to  re- 
ceive it  kindly.  But,  so  unhappy  a  soli- 
citor as  I  was  once  for  my  poor  self  and 
family,  my   heart  misgives   me  when  I 

•  The  King  granted-  Johnson  300  I.  u-year 
for  liis  owa  .a.".d  his  son's  life,  witli  1000  1.  in 
moaev,  and  a  pl?ce  of  lof  I.  r^  y^iar  for  livi  sou. 


aim  at  any  thing  of  that  kind  any  more. 
Vet  I  hope  I  have  at  last  learned  to  make 
the  will  of  God,  when  declared,  tjie  rulu 
of  my  content,  and  to  thank  j,iim  for  alt 
the  hard  things  I  sutler,  as  the  iK'St  as- 
surances of  a  large  share  in  that  other 
blessed  state  ;  and  of  what  is  dear  to  us 
is  got  thither  before  us,  the  sense  what 
they  enjoy,  and  we  in  a  little  while  shall 
with  them,  ought  to  support  us  and  our 
friends. 


LETTER   LXXV. 
The   same  to  Dr.  FitzxiiUiam, 

Woborne  Abbey,  zStli  August  1690. 

IASSuui"  you,  good  Doctor,  I  was 
very  well  pleased  this  evening  to  re- 
ceive another  letter  from  you  ;  and  mueh 
more  than  ordinary,  because  your  last 
had  some  gentle  hints  in  it,  ass  if  you 
thought  I  had  taken  some  offence,  though 
you  kindly  again  said  you  could  not,  or 
would  not,  imagine  it,  not  being  con- 
scious of  omission  or  commission,  and  in- 
deed you  have  good  reason  for  sayingso  ; 
I  will  at  any  time  justify  you  in  it,  and 
do  more  commend  your  belief,  that  I 
either  had  not  your  letters,  or  was  not 
well,  than  I  could  your  mistrust  of  mc 
for  what  will  never  happen.  But  an  old 
dated  paper  has  convinced  you,  and  :i, 
newer  had,  if  I  had  known  where  to 
have  found  you ;  for  in  yours  of  the  5tli 
of  August  you  intimate  that  you'  meant 
(if  it  did  not  too  much  offend  the  eyes 
of  a  friend  of  mine  that  were  weak)  to 
Kiake  a  stay  at  Windsor  of  ten  days 
longer,  and  made  no  mention  then  whi- 
ther you  went.  Now  truly  I  had  that 
letter,  when  I  was  obliged  to  write. much 
to  sucii  as  would  congratulate  my  being 
well  again,  some  in  kindness,  and  some 
in  ceremony.  But  so  it  was,  that  when 
I  went  to  write,  I  found  I  should  not 
know  where  to  send  it,  so  I  deterred  it 
till  1  had  learnt  that.  I  sent  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  she  could  iiot  tell  ;  I  bid  John 
send  to  Rirhard  at  Straton  to  know  if 
you  were  at  Chilton,  for  I  know  Lady 
Gainsborough  was  not  there  then,  but 
now  you*have  informed  me  yourself. 

By  report  I  fear  poor  Lady  Gainsbo- 
rough is  in  new  trouble,  for  though  slie 
has  all  the  help  of  religion  to  support  her, 
yet  that  does  not  shut  us  out  from  all 
sorrow  ;  it  does  not  direct  us  to  insensibi- 
lity, if  wc  could    command  it,   but  to  a 
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<]uiet  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
n.akinp;  his  ours  as  imicli  as  we  can*  lu- 
cl«  cd,  Doctor,  you  are  extremely  in  the 
right  to  think  that  my  lite  has  been  so 
embittered,  it  is  now  a  very  poor  thing 
to  me ;  yet  I  find  myself  rarolul  cnougli 
of  it.  I  think  1  am  uf-cful  to  my  chil- 
dren, and  uould  endure  hard  things,  to 
do  for  them  till  tluy  can  do  for  them- 
selves ;  but,  alas  !  1  am  apt  to  conclude 
if  I  had  not  that,  yet  I  should  still  find 
out  some  reason  to  be  content  to  live, 
though  I  am  weary  of  every  thing,  and 
of  the  folly,  the  valiity,  the  madness  of 
jnan  most  of  all. 

There  is  a  shrinking  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  froi)\  the  body,  that  is 
implanted  in  our  natures,  which  enforces 
us  to  conserve  lift ;  and  it  is  a  wise  pro- 
vidence ;  for  wiio  would  else  endure 
much  evil,  that  is  not  taught  the  great 
udvcintages  of  patient  suffering  ?  I  am 
heartily  sorry,  good  Doctor,  that  you 
are  not  exempt,  which  I  am  sure  you  are 
not,  when  you  cannot  exercise  your  care 
4is  formerly  among  your  flock  at  Coten- 
ham  *'.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  wn  this 
iTiarter,  nor  any  other  at  this  time.  That 
I  nsight  be  certain  not  to  omit  this  respect 
fo  you,  I  have  begun  with  it,  and  have 
many  behind,  to' which  i  must  hasten, 
but  first  desire  you  will  present  my  most 
humble  service  to  my  Lady  :  1  had  done 
myself  tiie  honour  to  write  to  her,  just  as 
1  believe  she  was  writing  to  me,  but  1 
will  thank  lier  yet  for  that  favour:  either 
trouble,  or  the  pleasure  of  her  son's  set- 
tlement, engrosses  her,  1  apprehend,  at 
this  time,  and  business  J  know  is  an  at- 
tendant of  the  last,  i  am,  Sir,  your  con- 
stiuit  friend  and  servant. 


LETTER    LXXVL 

Dean  TiUuts'jii  iu  LaJj/  Ru^silL 

Hon.  Madam,  Edmonton,  Oct.  9, 1690. 
oiKCE  I  had  tiie  honour  of  your  letter, 
*~^  I  was  tempted  to  have  tioubled  you 
Yith  one  of  mine  upon  the  sad  occasion 
of  y  fur  late  great  h-ss  of  two  so  uear  re- 
lations, and  so  near  together  f.  But  I 
considered,  why  shotilil  1  j)ret»'nd  to  bu 
ablecither  toinstruct  yrco:nfort  my  Lady 

*  EjccteJ  fls  a  Nonjuror. 

f  Ihc  de.itli  fif  her  si>-ler,  the  Countffw  of 
Mont.ijuc  ;(tul  of  her  ncplicw,  Wiioih;i)y  Cap- 
Cut  EAii  uf  Gainsuui \'^gh. 


Russell,  who  hath  borne  things  much 
more  grievous  with  so  exemplary  a  mick-' 
necs  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  knows,  us  well  as  1  can  tell  her,  that 
there  is  no  remedy  in  these  cases  but  pa- 
tience, nor  any  comfort  but  in  the  hopes 
ol'  the  hnppy  meeting  of  our  deceased 
iricnds  in  a  better  lite,  in  which  sorrow 
and  tears  shall  have  no  more  place  to  all 
eternity  ! 

And  now  I  crave  leave  to  impart 
something  of  my  own  trouble  to  vour 
Ladyshij).  Or  Sunday  la&t  the  Kjng 
commanded  me  to  wait  upon  him  the 
next  morning  at  Kensington.  I  did  ss, 
and  met  with  what  I  feared.  His  Ma- 
jesty renewed  his  former  gracious  offer, 
in  so. pressing  a  manner,  and  with  so 
much  kindness,  that  1  liardly  knew  how 
to  resist  it.  I  made  the  best  acknow- 
ledgments I  could  of  his  undeserved 
grace  and  favour  to  me,  and  begged  of 
him  to  consider  all  the  consequences  of 
this  matter,  being  well  assured,  that  all 
that  storm  which  was  raised  in  convoca- 
tion the  last  year  by  those  who  will  br- 
the  church  of  England  was  upon  my  ac- 
coujit,  and  that  liie  B-ishop  of  L— — — 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  out  of  a  jealou.^y 
that  I  might  be  ahinilrance  to  him  inat- 
taining  what  he  desires,  and  what  I  call 
God  to  witness,  1  would  not  hare.  And 
I  told  his  Majesty,  that  1  was  stiM  afraid 
that  his  kindness  to  me  would  be  greatly 
to  his  pnjudice,  especially  if  he  carried 
it  so  fur  us  he  was  then  pleased  to  speak. 
Eor  1  plainly  saw  they  could  not  boar  it  ; 
and  that  the  etl'ects  of  envy  and  ill-will 
towards  mo  would  terminate  upon  him. 
To  which  he  replied,  that  if  the  thing 
wen;  once  (!one,and  they  saw  no  remedy, 
they  would  giveovcr,  and  thmk  of  making 
the  be.sl  of  it ;  and  therdbre  he  mnsl  desire 
me  to  think  seriously  of  it  ;  with  other 
expressions  not  lit  for  n;e  to  repeat.  To  all 
which  I  answered,  that  in  obedience  to 
his  Majesty's  commands  I  would  consider 
of  it  again,  though  I  was  afiaui  1  had 
already  thought  more  ot  h  than  had  done 
me  good,  and  must  break  through  one  of 
the  greatest  icsolutions  of  my  life,  and 
sacrifi>-e  at  once  all  the  fMseand  content- 
ment of  ttj  which  yet  I  would  force 
myself  to  do,  wtre  I  really  convinced 
that  I  wRsinuny  measure  capable  of  do- 
ing his  Majesty  and  the  public  that  ser- 
vice which  he  vva?  pleased  to  think  I  was. 
Ho  smrlcd  and  said,  You  talk  of  trouble  ; 
I  believe  you  will  huveiiiuch  more  case 
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■  in  it  than  in  the  condition  in  which  you 
now  aiT.  Thinking  not  lit  to  say  more, 
I  humbly  took  Icuve. 

And  now,  Madam,  what  shall  I  do? 
iNIy  thoughts  were  never  tit  such  a  plunge. 
I  know  not  how  to  bring  my  mind  to  it ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  lliowgh  the  com- 
piirison  is  very  unequal,  when  I  remem- 
ber how  1  saw  the  King  uflectcd  in  the 
Case  of  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury*,  1  find 
my.sclt'in  great  strait,  and  would  not  tor 
all  the  world  give  him  the  like  trouble. 
I  pray  CJod  to  direct  me  to  tliat  which 
he  sees  aiid  knows  to  be  best,  for  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  I  hope  I  shall  have  your 
prayers,  and  would  be  glad  of  your  iid- 
vice,  if  the  King  would  spare  me  so  long. 
I  pray  God  to  preserve  you  and  yours. 
1  am,  honoured  Madam,  tvc. 

LETTER    LXXVTI. 

Laih/  Ilnsscll  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Pmd's. 

[About  the  middle  of  October  i6goj. 
\/ouii  letters  will  never  trouble  me, 
J'-  JVlr.  Dean  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  comfortable  refreshments  to  my,  for 
the  most  part,  over-burdened  mind, 
which,  both  by  nature  and  by  accident, 
is  made  so  weak,  that  I  cannot  bear,  with 
that  constancy  1  should,  the  losses  I  have 
lately  felt;  1  can  say,  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, thou  hast  hid  out  of  my 
sight,  but  1  hope  it  shall  not  disturb  my 
peace.  These  were  young,  and  as  they 
had  began  tlieir  race  of  life  after  me,  so 
I  desired  they  might  have  ended  it  also. 
But  happy  are  those  whom  God  retires 
in  his  grace  ;  I  trust  thes<-  were  so;  And 
then  no  age  can  be  amiss  ;  to  ttie  young 
it  is  not  loo  early,  nor  to  the  aged  too 
late.  Submission  and  prayer  is  all  we 
know  that  we  can  do  towards  our  own 
relief  in  our  distress,  or  to  disarm  God's 
anger,  either  in  our  public  or  private 
concerns.  Tlie  scene  will  soon  alter  to 
that  peaceful  and  eternal  home  in  pros- 
pect. Hut  in  tins  time  of  our  pilgrimage 
.vicissitudes  of  all  sorts  is  every  one's  lot. 
And  this  leads  me  to  your  case,  Sir. 

I'he  time  seems  to  be  come  that  you 

'■nust  put  anew  in  practice  that  submis- 

n  f,  you  have  so  powerfully  both  tried 

*  When  the  Ear!  rengned  the  post  of  Secre- 
te.try  of  State  about  169c  j  to  divert  him  from 

'iich   Dcau  Tillotson    had  been   sent   to   his 

ii  dship  by  the  King. 

f  Subnrjis-iion  alludes  to  Tillot<;on's  letter  to 
l.  i;d  R'.is'tU  5>gsinst  [i;i>-i?n»^.    Aihrewd  hint 


yourself,  and  instructed  others  to.  I  sea 
no  place  to  escape  at;  you  must  take  up 
the  cross  a»id  bear  it:  1  faithfully  be- 
lieve it  has  the  figure  of  a  very  heavy 
one  to  you,  though  not  from  the  cares  of 
it;  since,  if  the  King  guesses  right,  you 
toil  more  now.  But  this  work  is  of  your 
own  chusing,  and  tlie  dignity  of  the 
other  is  what  you  have  bent  your  mind 
against,  and  the  strong  resolve  of  your 
life  has  been  to  avoid  it.  Had  this  even 
pnjceeded  to  a  vow,  it  is,  I  think,  like 
the  virgin's  of  old,  to  be  dissolved  by  thu 
father  of  your  country.  Again,  though 
contemplation,  and  a  few  friends  well 
chosen,  would  be  your  grateful  choice, 
yet,  if  charity,  obedience,  and  necessity, 
call  you  into  the  great  world,  and  where 
enemies  compass  round  about,  mu?t  not 
you  accept  it  ?  And  each  of  these,  in 
my  mean  apprehension,  determines  you 
to  do  it.  In  short,  it  will  be  a  noi)le 
sacrifice  you  will  make ;  and  I  am  con- 
lident  you  will  lind  as  a  reward,  kind 
and  tender  supports,  if  you  do  take  th« 
burthen  upon  you  :.  there  is,  as  it  wen, 
a  commanding  Providence  in  the  man- 
ner of  it.  Perhaps  I  do  as  sincerely  wish 
your  tlioughts  at  ease  as  any  friend  you 
have,  but  I  think  you  may  purchase 
that  too  dear;  and  if  you  should  come 
to  think  so  too,  they  would  then  be  as 
restless  as  before. 

Sir,  1  believe  you  would  be  as  much  a 
common  good  as  you  can  :  consider  hmv 
few  of  ability  and  integrity  this  age  pro- 
duces. Pray  do  not  turn  this  matter  too 
much  in  your  head  ;  when  one  has  once 
turned  it  every  way,  you  know  tl^at  more 
does  but  perplex,  and  one  never  sees  tlie 
clearer  for  it.  Be  not  stiff  if  it  be  still 
urged  to  you.  Cunform  to  the  Divine 
AVill,  which  basset  it  so  strongly  into  the 
other's  mind,  and  be  content  to  endure; 
it  is  God  calls  you  to  it.  I  believe  it 
was  wisely  said,  that  when  there  is  no  re- 
medy they  will  give  over,  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  so  I  huj)e  no  ill  will  ter- 
minate on  the  King;  and  they  will  lay 
up  their  arrows,  wiien  they  perceiw 
they  are  shot  in  vain  at  him  or  you,  up- 
on whom  no  reflection  that  I  can  think 
of  can  be  made  that  is  ingenious  ;  and 
what  is  pure  malice  you  are  abov«  be- 
ing aliecteU  with. 

of  the  D?nn's  endeavours  to  persuade  Lord  R\is« 
sell  to  submit  cs*  tlie  docrrir.s  of  pasiive  obedi- 
ence. 

K  I  wish. 
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I  wish,  for  many  reasons,  my  prayers 
were  more  worthy  ;  but  such  as  they  are, 
T  offfr  them  with  a  sincere  zeal  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  you,  in  this  strait, 
that  you  may  be  led  out  of  it,  as  shall 
best  serve  the  great  ends  and  designs  of 
God's  glory. 

L  E  T  T  II  R    LXXVIII. 
Dean  Tillotson  to  Lady  RvssdL 

Honoured  Madam,    October  25,  1690*. 

I  AM  obliiie.d  to  your  Ladyship  beyond 
all  expression,  for  taking  my  case  so 
seriously  into  your  consideration,  and 
giving  me  your  mature  thoughts  upon  it. 
Nothing  ever  came  more  seasonably  to 
me  than  your  letter,  which  I  received  on 
Wednesday  se'nnij-ht  the  very  night  be- 
fore 1  was  to  have  given  my  final  answer 
lo  the  King  the  next  morning,  1  thank 
you  for  it :  it  helped  very  much  to  settle 
and  determine  my  wavering  mind,  I 
weighed  all  you  wrote,  both  your  advice 
and  your  arguments,  having  not  only  an 
assurance  of  your  true  friendship  and 
good- will  for  me,  but  a  very  great  re- 
gard and  deference  for  your  judgmeiit 
andopinion,  I  cannot  but  own  th  -height 
of  that  consideration  "which  you  are 
pleased  to  urge  me  withal ;  I  mean,  the 
visible  marks  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
providence  of  God  in  this  thing ;  that 
the  King,  wiio  likes  not  either  to  impor- 
tune or  to  be  denied,  should,  after  so 
obstinate  a  d«clining  of  the  thing  on  my 
j^art,  still  persist  to  pre^s  it  upon  me  with 
so  much  kindness,  and  wiih  thatcarnest- 
>  ness  of  pei-suasion  which  it  does  not  be- 
come mc  to  mention,  1  wish  1  could  think 
the  King  had  a  superior  direction  in  this, 
as  I  verily  believe  he  hath  in  some  other 
things  of  much  greater  importance. 

The  next  nu)rning  1  went  to  Kensing- 
ton full  of  fear,  but  yet  determined  what 
Ava,s  fit  for  me  to  do.  T  met  the  King 
coming  out  of  his  closotj  and  asking  if 
his  coach  was  ready,  lie  took  me  aside, 
and!  told  him,  that,  in  obedience  to  his 
Majesty's  con-mnind,  I  l.ad  considered 
of  the  thing  as  well  as  I.  could,  and  came 
lo  give  him  n)y  answer.  1  perceived  his 
Majesty  was  going  out,  and  therefore 
desired  him  to  appoint  mo  another  time, 
which  he  did  on  the  Saturday  morning 
after. 

•  From  a  copy,  in  short-hand,  in  his  com- 
raon  placc-buolt,. 


Then   I  came  again,  and  he  took  me 
into  his  closet,  where  1  told  him,  that  I 
could  not  have  but  a  deep  sense  of  his 
Majesty's  great  grace  and  favour  to  me, 
not  only  to  ofl'er  me  the  best  thing  he  had 
to  give,  but  to  press  it  so  earnestly  upon 
me.     I  said,  I  would  not  presume  to  ar- 
gue the  matter  any  farther,  but  I  hoped 
he   would  give  me  have  to  be  still  his 
humble  and  earnest  petitionerto  spareme 
in  that  thing.     lie  answered,  he  would 
do  so  if  he  could,  but  he  knew  not  what 
to  do  if  I  refused  it.     Upon  that  I   told 
him,  that  I  rendered  my  life  to  him,  and 
did  humbly  devote  it  to  be  disposed  of 
as  he   thought  fit.     lie  was  graciously 
pleased  to  say,  it  was  the  best  news  had 
come  lo  him  this  great  while.     1  did  not 
kneel  down  to  kiss  his  hand,  for  without 
that  I  doubt  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  but  re- 
quested of  him;  that  he  would  defer  the 
declaration  of  it,  and  let  it  be  a  secret 
for  some  tfrne.     He  said  he  thought  it 
might  not    be  amiss   to  defer  it  till  the 
Parliament  was  up.  1  begged  farther  of 
him,  that   he  would    not  make    me   a 
wedge  to  drive  out  the  present  Archbi- 
shop ;  that  some  time  before  I  was  no- 
minated  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
declare  in  council,  that  since  his  lenity 
had  not  had  any  belter  effect,  he  would 
wait  no  more,  but  would  dispose  of  their 
jjiaces.     This  I  told  him  I  humbly  desir- 
ed, that  I  might  not  be  thought  to  do 
any  thiiig  harsh,  or  which  might  reflect 
upon  me:  and  now  that  his  Majesty  had- 
thought  fit  to  advance  me  to  this  station, 
my  reputation  was  become  his  interest. 
.He   said,    he   was   sensible   of    it,  and 
thought  it  reasonable  to  dp  as  I  desired. 
I  craved  leave  of  him  to   mention  one 
thing  more,  which  in  justice  to  my  fa- 
inily,  especially  to  my  wife,    I  ought  to 
do;  that  1  should  be  more  than  undo; 
by  the  great  and   necessary  charge   i.i 
coming  into  this  place;  and  must  there- 
fore be  an  humble  petitioner  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 
me  out  of  the  world,   that  I  must  tina- 
voiilably  \tr.\\c  my   wife  a    beggar,    he 
would  not  sufler  her  to  be  so ;  and  that 
he  would  graci(Hisly  be  pleased  to  consi- 
der that  the  widow  of  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (which  would  now  be  an 
odd  figure  in  Englandf)  could  not  de- 
cently be  supported  by  so  little  as  would 
have    contented  her  ^e^y  well  if  I   had 

•{-  Only  two  who  had  filk-d  the  see  of  Canttr- 
bujy  had  been  niarrieil,  Craiineraiid  Parker. 

died 
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died  a  Dean.  To  this  he  gave  a  very 
gracious  answer,  I  promise  you  to  talie 
care  of  her*. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  the  last  sentence, 
another  very  kind  letter  from  your  Lady- 
ship was  brought  to  me,  wherein  I  find 
your  tender  concern  for  me,  which  I  can 
iwver  sufficiently  acknowledge.  But  you 
say  the  die  is  not  cast,  a)>d  I  must  now 
make  the  best  I  can  of  what  I  lately 
thought  was  the  worst  that  could  have 
happened  to  me.  I  thank  God  I  am 
more  cheerful  than  I  expected,  and  com- 
fort myself  as  I  can  witli  this  hope,  that 
the  providence  of  God,  to  which  I  have 
submitted  my  own  will  in  this  matter,  will 
graciously  assist  me  to  discharge,  in  some 
measure,  the  duty  he  hath  called  me  to, 
I  did  not  acquaint  my  good  friend, 
who  wrote  to  you,  with  all  that  had 
passed,  because  it  was  intended  to  be 
a  secret,  which  I  am  sure  is  safe  in  your 
hands.  I  only  told  him,  that  his  Majesty 
(lid  hot  intend,  as  yet,  to  dispose  of  this 
place  ;  but  when  he  did  it,  I  was  afraid 
it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  escape. 

The  King,  I  believe,  has  oaly  ac- 
quainted the  Queen  with  it,  who,  as  she 
came  out  of  the  closet  on  Sunday  last, 
commanded  me  to  wait  upon  her  after 
dinner,  which  I  did  ;  and  after  she  had 
discoursed  about  other  business  (which 
was  fo  desire  my  opinion  of  a  treatise 
sent  her  in  manuscript  out  of  Holland, 
tending  ^o  the  reconciliation  of  our  dif- 
ferences in  England),  she  told  me,  that 
tlie  King  had  with  great  joy  acquainted 
her  with  a  secret  concerning  me,  whereof 
she  was  no  less  glad:  using  many  gra- 
cious expressions,  and  confirming  his 
Majesty's  promises  concerning  my  wife. 
But  I  am  sensible  this  is  an  intole- 
rable letter,  especially  concerning  one's- 
self. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  Mr. 
^^^Vaughan's  t  business;  as  soon  as  he 
jBjfbrought  your  Ladyship's  letter  hither  to 
'^■me,  I  wrote  immediately  to  Whitehall, 

and  got  the  business  stopt. 
|H^    The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  I  had  wrjt- 

•  King  William  granted  Tillotson's  widow 

in  annuity  of  6ocl.  and  forgave  the  fiist  iruics ; 

or  the  Archbishop  left  nothing  to  his  family 

but  the  copy  of  his  posthumous  sermons,  which 

was  afterwards  sold  for  2,500   guineas.'   She 

died  20th  January  1701-2. 

^  f  Probably  a  relation  of  Lady  Russell,  whose 

■  ■^rst  husband  was  Lord  Vaughan,  eldest  toa  to 

I^Kh''.  Earl  of  Carbcrry. 

I^B  +  W»\ioa,  Bishop  ef  St,  David's,  was  deprived 


f: 


ten  up  for  some  minister  of  a  great  town, 
but  a  small  living  in  that  diocese,  that  it 
might  be  bestowed  on  him  for  his  pains 
in  that  great  town.  The  pretence  is  fair, 
but  if  the  minister  is  no  better  a  man 
than  the  bishop,  I  am  sure  he,  is  not 
worthy  of  it.  1  have  been  twice  to  wait 
on  my  Lord  Nottingham  about  it,  but 
missed  of  him.  When  1  have  inquire  d 
farther  into  it,  if  the  thing  be  fit  to  be 
done^  I  will  do  my  best  for  Mr.  Vaughun. 
And  I  beg  of  your  Ladyship  to  make 
no  difiicuhy  of  commanding  my  poor 
service  upon  any  occasion,  for  I  am  al- 
ways truly  glad  of  the  opportunity. 

1  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  my  humble 
thanks  for  your  great  concernment  for 
me  in  this  affair  §. 

That  God  would  multiply  his  best 
blessings  upon  your  Ladyship  and  your 
children,  and  make  them  great  blessings 
and  comforts  to  you,  is  the  dail}'  prayer 
of,  Madam,  your  most  obliged  humble 
servant. 


LETTER    LXIX. 

Ladi/   Russell  fo  ——  (supposed  the  Bi^ 
shop  of  Salisburj/J. 

16th  October  1690, 

IHA  VE,  my  Lord,  so  upright  an  heart 
to  my  friends,  that  though  your  great 
weight  of  business  had  forced  you  to  a 
silence  of  this  kind,  yet  I  shuuld  have 
had  no  doubt,  but  that  one  I  so  distin- 
guish in  that  little  number  God  has  left 
mc,  does  join  with  me  to  lament  ray 
late  losses:  the  one  was  a  just  sincere 
man,  and  the  only  son  of  a  sister  and  a 
friend  I  loved  with  too  much  passion: 
the  other  my  last  sister,  and  I  ever  loved 
her  tenderly. 

It  pleases  me  to  think  that  she  deserves 
to  be  remembered  by  all  those  who  knew 
her.  But  after  above  forty  years  ac- 
quaintance with  so  amiable  a^ creature, 
one  must  needs,  in  reflecting,  bring  to 
remembrance  so  many  engaging  endear- 

for  simony,  1699,  by  Archbishop  Tennison.  Hs 
took  the  oaths  to  King  William,  yet  continued 
attached  to  King  James.  >. 

§  Archbishoi>  Bancroft  was  deprived  February 
I,  1690-1  ;  Tillotson  nominated  ia  council  to  the 
Aicbishopric  1691,  and  consecrated  31  st  of  M.iy. 
He  died  Nov.  13,  1694.  King  William  declnred 
that  he  was  the  best' man  vvhom  he  ever  knew, 
and  the  best  friend  whom  he  ever  had.  The 
Queen  for  many  years  spoke  of  him  inihe  ten- 
deresc  manner,  and  not  without  tears. 
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nients  as  arc  yet  at  present  irabilteriiig 
and  piiintul;  and  iiideid  we  may  be  sure, 
that  when  any  thing  below  God  is  liie 
object  of  6ur  love,  at  one-  time  or  an- 
other it  will  be  matter  of  our  sorrow. 
Eut  a  little  lime  will  put  nu;  agHin  into 
my  settled  6>tatc  of    niourninj» ;    for  a 
mourner  I    must  be  all   my  days  upon 
earth,  and  there  is  no  need  I  should  be 
oti'.er.     My  glass  runs  low,     The  world 
does  not  want  me,  nor  1  w ant  that :  n)y 
business  is  at  home,  and  within  a  narrow 
compass.     I  must  not  deny,  as  there  was 
something  so  glorious  in  the  object  of  n)y 
biggest  sorrcAv,  I  bel.evo  that,  in  some 
ineiisure,   kept  rnc  from  bein2;  then  over- 
wUFlmed.     So  now  it  alTords  mo,  toge- 
ther with  the  remembrance  how  many 
«asy  years  we  lived  together,  thoughis 
that  are  joy  enougli   for  one  who  looks 
lie  higher  than  a  quiet  submission  to  her 
lot;  and  such  pleasures  in  educating  my 
younf;  folks  as  surmount  the  cares  that  it 
>  will  afford.  If  I  shall  be  spared  the  trial, 
where  1  have  most  thought  of  being  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  pain,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
thankful,  and  I  think  I  ask  it  faithfully, 
that  it  may  bo  in  mercy  not  in  judgment. 
Let  mc  rather   be  tortured  here,  than 
they  or  I  be  rejected  in  that  other  bless- 
ed peaceful  home  to  all  ages,    to  '.vliirh 
niv  soul  aspires.     There  is  sometljing  in 
the  younger  going  before  me,  that  1  have 
ob?eived  all  my  life  to  give  a  sense  I  can- 
not desciibc  ;  it  is  harder  to  be  bore  than 
a  bigger  loss,  where  there  has  been  spun 
out  a  longer  thread  of  life.     Yet  1  sec 
no  cause  for  it,  for  every  day  we  see  the 
young  fall  with  the  old  :  but  methinks  it 
IS  a  violence  upon  viaturo. 

A  troubled  mind  has  a  multitude  of 
these  thoughts.  Yet  I  hope  I  master  all 
murmurings:  if  I  have  hail  any,  I  am 
sorry,  and  will  have  no  more,  assisted  by 
God's  grace;  and  rest  satisfied;  that 
whatever  I  think,  I  shall  one  day  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  what  God  ha.^  doi\e  and 
shall  do  will  l)e  best,  and  justify  both 
his  justice  and  mercy.  I  meant  this  as 
a  very  short  epistle:  but  you  have  been 
*omc  years  acquainted  with  my  infirmi- 
ty, and  have  endurcil  it,  though  you 
never  Inid  waste  time,  I  believe,  in  your 
life;  and  belter  times  do  not,  I  hoj/e, 
make  your  patience  less.  However,  it 
will  become  me  to  put  an  end  to  this, 
wjiich  1  will  do,  signing  myself  cordially 
youi,  «.\c. 


Book  II. 


L  E  T  T  E  11   LXXX. 

Lady  Russcl  to  Lord  CavendUh. 

29th  October  1690. 

TuotTGii   I  knovv  my  letters  do  Lord 
Cavendish  no  service,  yet,  as  a  re- 
spect  I   lov^to  pay  liim,  and  to  thank 
liim  also  for*s  last  fVoUi  Limbeck:  I  had 
not  been  so  long  silent,   if  the  death  of 
two  persons  btjtli  very  near  and  dear  to 
me  had  not  madt;  me  so  uncomfortable 
to  myself,  that  I  knew  I  was  utterly  unfit 
to  converse  where  I   w«)uld  never  be   ill 
company."    The  separation  of  friends  is 
grievous.     My  sister  Montague  was  one 
I  loved  tenderly;  my  Lord  Gainsborough 
was  the  onls'  son  of  a  sister  I  loved  with 
too  much  passion  :  they  both  deserved  to 
be  remembered  kiiidly  by  all  that  knew 
them.     They  both  began  their  race  long 
after  me,  and  I  hoped  should  have  ended 
it  so  too  ;  but  the  great  and  wise  Disposer 
of  all  tilings,  and  who  knows  where  it  is 
best  to  place  his  creatures,  either  in  this 
or   in  the  other  world,  has  ordered  it 
otherwise.     The   best  improvement  we 
can   make  in   these  cases,  and  you,  my 
dear    Lord,  rather  than  I,  whose  glass 
runs  low,  while  you  are  young,  and  I 
hope  have  many  happy  years  to  come,  is, 
I  say,  that  we  should  all  reflect  there  is 
no  passitig  through  this  to  a  better  world, 
without  :.ome  crosses;  and  the  scene  some- 
times shifts  so   fast,  our  course  of  life 
may  be  ended,  before  we  think  we  have 
gone  half  way;  and  that  an  happy  eter- 
nity depends  on  our  spending  well  or  ill 
that  time  allotted  us  here  for  probation. 
Live  virtuously,  my  Lord,  and  you 
cannot  die  too  soon,  nor  live  too  long.    1 
hope   the  last   shall    be  your  lot,  with 
many  blessings  attending  it.    Your,  &c. 

LETT  L  n    LXXXL 
Archhishnp  TiUotson  to  Ladi/  RusstU. 

Hoiuiured  Madam,         Juncij,  i69i». 

IHEonivi-.n  your  Ladyship's  letter, 
touether  with'that  to  .Mr.  Fox,  which 
1  shall  return  to  him  oti  Wednesday 
morning,  when  1  have  disiied  Mr.  Kemp 
to  send  him  to  lye. 

I  entreat  you  to  give  my  very  humble 
service  to  my  Lord" of* Bedford,  and  lOj 


From  his  (h-aujht,  u\  sh jrt-l;ai)d. 
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iot  hre  Lordship  know  hovv  far  I  have 
been  coiiceined  in  this  affair.  1  iiad  nu- 
lice  lirst  tVom  Mr.  Attornoy-Gi'ijcral  and 
Mr.  Solicitor,  and  then  troin  my   Lord 

' -,  that  several  persons,   upon  the 

account  of  publishing  and  dispersing  se- 
veral libels  against  me,  were  seciiied  in 
order  to  prosecution.  Upon  which  I  went 
to  wait  upon  them  severally,  an'd  earnestly 
desired  of  them,  that  nijbody  might  be 
pnnish<?d  upon  my  account:  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  I  had  experience  of  this 
kind  of  malice,  which,  how  unpleasant 
soever  to  me,  I  thought  it  the  wisest  way 
to  neglect,  and  the  btst  to  fqrgive  it*. 
None  of  thrm  said  any  thing  to  me  of 
my  Lord  Russ.  il,  nor  did  it  ever  conje 
into  my  thought  to  hirider  any  prosecu- 
tion u])()n  his  account,  whose  reputation, 
1  can  truly  say,  is  much  dearer  to  me 
than  mine  own;  and  I  was  much  more 
troubled  at  the  barbarous  usage  done  to 
his  memory,  and  especially  since  they 
have  aggravated  it  by  dispersing  more 
ropies  ;  and,  as  I  find  by  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Fox,  are  supported  in  their  insolence 
by  a  strong  combination,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  very  fit  for  my  Lord  Bedford  to 
bring  them  to  condign  punish:nenfc. 

Twicf  last  week  I  had  my  pen  in  my 
hand  to  have  provoked  you  to  a  letter  ; 
and  that  I  might  once  in  my  life  have 
been  bcfore-haiul  with  you  in  this  way  of 
kindness.  I  was  both  times  hindered'  by 
the  breaking  in  of  company  upon  me. 
The  errand  of  it  wouM  liave  been  to 
have  told  ycm,  that,  whether  it  be  from 
>!up]dity,  or  from  a  present  astonishnn-nt 
Ht  the  danger  of  my  condition,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  1  iind,  tiiat  I  bear  ihe 
burden  I  dreadetl  so  niuch,  ;i  good  <le:}l 
better  Uuin  I  could  have  hoped.  David's 
acknowledgment  to  God  runs  in  mv 
jnind,  "  \Vho  am  I,  O  Lord  Cod,  uv 
"  what  is  my  house,  that  tluni  hast 
"  brought  me  hitherto;  and  Iiast  re- 
"■gardeij  nie  ivcccu'ding  to  the  estate  of 
"  a  man  of  high  degree,  O  Lord  Godf .'" 
]  hope  that  the  same  providence  of  God 
uhich  hatli  once  over- ruled  me  in  this 
tiling,  will  soiiie  way  or  other  turn  ii  to 
t^ood. 

The  Queen's  extraordinary  favour  to 
Uie,  to  a    degree   much  beyond  my  ex- 

*  Upon  a  'oaiKll^(ir  Iihels  foutnl  among  his  pa- 
pers after  his  death  he  jnit  no  other  iastriptiou 
than  this  :  "  These  are  lihels  ;  I  pjay  God  lor- 
*>  give  the  authors  :  I  do." 

•}  I  Chron.  xvii.  i6,  17, 


j-.ectation,  is  no  small  sjipport  to  n^;  an^ 
1  flatter  myself  with  hopes,  that  my 
friends  will  continue  their  kindness  to 
me  ;  CFpecially  that  the  best  friend  i  ever 
liad  will  not  be  the  less  so  to  iiie  now  that 
1  need  friends  most. 

J  pray  to  God  continually  to  preserve 
yon  and  yours,  and  particulwly  at  thii 
time  to  give  my  Lady  Cavendish  a  happy 
meeting  \\ith  her  Lord,  and  to  grant 
them  both  a  long  and  happy  life  toge- 
ther. I  am,  Aladain,  yoXir  xnost  faithful 
lUid  hvimble  servant. 


LETTER   LXXXIL 


Ladi/  Russtl  to 


(supposed  Arckhi' 


I 


shop  Tilbtson.J 

24th  July,  1691. 

X  wants  and  distresses  of  all  kinds  one 
naturally  flies  to  a  sure  friend,  if  one 
is  blessed  with  any  such.  This  is  the 
reason  of  the  present  address  to  you, 
which  is  burthened  with  this  request,  if 
you  think  it  lit,  to  give  the  inclosed  to  the 
Queen.  JNIy  letter  is  a  petition  to  het 
INIajest}',  to  bestow  upon  a  gentleman  a 
place,  that  is  now  fallen  by  the  death  of 
JNIr.  Herbert;  it  is  auditor  of  Wales, 
valu(t  about  400/.  a  year.  He  is,  if  I 
do  not  extretnely  mistake,  fit  for  it  and 
worthy  of  it;  he  is  knight  of  the  Shiic 
for  CarnVarthenshirc^ ;  it  would  please  mc 
on  several  accounts,  if  I  obtain  it.  Now 
every  thing  is  so  soon  chopt  upon  and 
gone,  that  a  slow  way  would  defeat  mo, 
if  nothing  else  does;  and  that  1  fear  from 
Lord  Devonshire  if  he  was  in  town;  be- 
sides, I  should  n.lft%  distinctly  know  the 
(Queen's  answer,  a'h(f  my  success,  as-i  shall 
I  know  do  by  yoiif  niieans.  if  you  have 
no  sern])!e  to  deliver  my  letter;  if  you 
hav( ,  pray  use  me  as  1  do  you,  and  iu 
the  integrity  of  your  heart  tell  me  so.  I 
could  send  it  to  Lady  Darby;  it  is  only 
the  certainty  of  some  nriswer  makes  mo 
pitch  as  I  do.  Nay  perhaps  it  were 
more  proper  to  send  it  to  the  Queen's 
Secretary;  but  I  am  not  versed  in  the 
court-ways,  it  is  so  lately  sii>ce  I  have 
loved  them..  Therefore  be  free,  and' do 
as  you  thiiik  most  fit. 

I  intend  not  to  detain  you  long;  bnt 
the  many  public  and  signal  mercies  uo 
have  of  late  received  are  so  revivin;:, 
notwitlisfanding  the  black  and  dismal 
scenes  which  are  constantly  before  me, 
K  :5  and 
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and  particularly  on  these  sari  months,  I 
must  feel  the  compassions  of  a  wise  and 
good  God,  to  these  late  sinking  nations, 
and  to  the  Protestant  interest  all  the 
world  over,  and  all  good  people  albo,  I 
raise  my  spirits  all  I  can,  and  labour  to 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  more  happy 
dap,  for  the  time  to  come,  than  some' 
ages  have  been  bh^ssed  with.  The  good- 
ness of  those  instruments  God  has  called 
forth  to  work  this  great  work  by,  swells 
one's  hopes. 


LETTER    LXXXIII. 


Ladi/  Russell  to  Lady 


Arlington*}. 


(siipposed 


M 


icth  October,  1691, 
"Y  dear  sister,  I  have  not  yet  had  re- 
solution to  speak  to  you  this  way, 
nor  know  I  now  what  to  say.  Your 
jr.isfortuae  is  too  big  to  hope  that  any 
thing  I  offer  can  allay  the  present  rage 
of  your  sorrow.  I  pray  for  you,  and  I 
,piiy  you,  v.hich  is  all  I  can  do:  and  that 
1  do  most  feelingly,  nut  knowing  how 
soon  your  case  may  be  mine  :  and  I  want 
from  you  what  I  would  most  willingly 
furnioh  you  with,  some  consolation  and 
truce  from  yo^ir  extreme  lamentation. 

I  hope  thai  by  this  time  your  ivason 
begins  to  get  a  power  over  your  wasted 
spirits,  and  that  you  will  let  nature  re- 
lieve herself.  She  will  do  it,  if  you  do 
not  obstruct  her.  There  is  a  time  and 
period  for  all  things  here.  Nature  will 
first  prevail,  but  as  soon  as  we  can  wp 
must  think  what  i^  our  duty,  and  pui"sue 
it  well  as  we  arc  j^b*\ft.  I  beseech  God 
to  teach  you  tosu^t^iyt  to  this  unlookcr^ 
fur,  and  to  appearance  sadly  severe  provi- 
dence, and  endue  you  with  a  quiet  spirit, 
to  wait  for  the  day  of  consolation,  when 
joy  will  be  our  portion  to  all  eternity  :  iu 
that  day  we  shall  meet  ag4inall  ourpious 
friends,  all  that  have  died' in  their  inno- 
cence, and  with  them  live  a  life  of  innu- 
Cv  nee,  and  purity,  and  gladness  for  ever. 
Fit  your  thoughts  with  these  undoubted 
Truths,  my  (lear  sister,  as  much  and  as 
often  as  is  poshible.  I  know  no  othc  r 
cure  for  such  diseases;  nor  shall  we  miss 
one,  if  we  endeavour,  with  God's  grace 
assisting,  which  he  certainly  gives  to 
such  as  ask.  God  give  you  refresh- 
ments.    I  am  your,  &c. 

•  On  the  dtath  o.*"  cne  of  l)cr  dnnghtcrs. 


LETTER    LXXXIV. 

From  the  same  to  — — — — . 

1 8th  Octobef,  1691, 
rpiiE  misfortunes  of  such  as  one  ex- 
-■-  tremely  esteems  grow  our  own,  so 
that  if  my  constant  sad  heart  were  not  so. 
soon  touched  as  it  is  with  deplorable  ac- 
cidents, I  should  yet  feel  a  great  deal  of 
your  just  mourning  ;  if  sharing  9.  cala- 
mity could  ease  you,  that  burden  would 
be  little :  for  us  depraved  an  age  as  we 
live  in,  there  is  such  a  force  in  virtue 
^nd  goodness  that  £^ll  the  world  laments 
vrith  you ;  and  yet  sure.  Madam,  whei^ 
we  part  from  what  we  love  most  that  is 
excellent,  it  is  our  best  support  that  na- 
ture, who  will  be  heard  first,  does  sutler 
reason  to  take  place. 

>Vhat  can  relieve  so  much,  as  that  our 
friend  died  after  a  well  spent  life?  Some 
lossi'S  are  so  surprising  and  so  great,  one 
must  not  break  in  too  soon,  and  therefore 
my  sense  of  your  calamity  confined  me 
to  only  a  solicitous  inquiry ;  and  I  doubt 
it  is  still  a  mistaken,  respect  to  dwell 
long  upon  such  a  subject.  I  will  do  no 
more  than  sign  this  truth,  that  I  am 
your,  &c. 


LETTER    LXXXy. 

From  the  stime  to  Dr.  Titz.-william^ 

July  2ist,  1692, 
T  wi^L  but  say  very  little  for  myself, 

why  yo'.i  are  so  long  without  hearing 
from  me,  yet  I  could  say  nmch  to  my 
justification,  but  am  more  willing  to  come 
to  the  mole  touching  and  serious  part  of 
your  last  letter  :  not  but  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed,  if  I  suspected  you  had  a 
thought  I  were  unworthy  towards  you  ; 
I  dare  say  you  raise  none  upon  appear- 
ances, and  other  reasons  you  shall  ntver 
have.  In  short,  my  daughter  Cavendish 
being  ill,  carried  mc  twice  a  day  to  Ar- 
lington bouse,  where  I  staid  till  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  at  night,  and  much  bu- 
siness, being  near  leaving  London,  and 
my  eyes  serving  me  no  longer  by  candle- 
light, which,  perhaps,  was  the  biggest 
let  of  all,  and  hindered  ray  doing  wha^ 
1  desired  and  ought  to  do. 

But  to  come  to  the  purpose  of  yours, 
which  I  received  the  13th  of  this  lament- 
able 
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abk'  month,  t^ie  very  day  of  that  hard 
sentence  pronounced  against  my  dear 
friend  and  husband  :  it  was  the  fast  day, 
and  sal  had  the  opportunity  of  retiring 
without  any  taking  notice  of  it,  which 
pleases  me  best.  What  shall  I  say, 
Doctor?  That  I  do  live  by  your  rules? 
No  :  I  should  lie.  I  bless  God  it  has 
long  been  my  purpose,  with  some  endea- 
vour, through  mercy  to  do  it.  I  hope  I 
may  conclude  I  grieve  without  sinning; 
yet  I  cannot  attain  to  that  love  of  God 
and  submission  to  all  his  providencts  that 
I  can  rejoice  in :  however,  I  bless  him 
for  his  infinite  mercy,  in  a  support  that 
is  not  wrought  from  the  world  (though 
my  heart  is  too  much  bound  up  in  the 
blessings  Ihave  yet  left):  and  I  hope 
ichicfly  he  has  enabled  me  to  rejoice  in 
him  as  my  everlasting  portion,  and  in 
the  assured  hope  of  good  things  in  the 
pther  world. 

Good  Doctor,  we  are  travelling  the 
same  way,  and  hope  through  mercy  to 
meet  at  the  same  happy  end  of  all  our 
labours  here,  in  an  eternal  rest;  and  it 
is  of^^reat  advantage  to  that  attainment, 
communicating  pious  thoughts  to  each 
other:  nothing  on  this  side  heaven  goes 
so  near  it ;  and  boing  where  God  is,  it 
is  heaven.  If  he  be  in  our  hearts  there 
will  be  peace  and  satisfaction,  when  one 
recollects  the  happiness  of  such  a  slate 
(which,  if  my  heart  deceives  me  not,  I 
hope  is  mine);  and  I  will  try  to  experi- 
ence n^oreand  more  that  blessed  promise, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
"  laden,  and  1  will  give  yi.'^  ease." — 
This  day  and  this  subject  induces  me  to 
be  Tery  long,  and  might  to  another  be- 
too  tedious ;  but  I  know  it  is  not  so  to 
Dr.  FitzwiUiani,  who  uses  to  feast  in  ihe 
house  of  mourning.  However,  my  time 
to  open  my  chamber  door  is  near ;  and 
I  take  some  care  not  to  atToct  in  these 
retirements.  In  all  circumstances  I  re- 
main, Sir,  your  constantly  obliged  (vieijd 
and  servant, 

LETTER    LXXXVL 

iVww  the  same  to  Ladi/ Russell. 

TF  ever  I  could  retaliate  with  ray  sister 
'-  Russell,  it  would  be  now,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  death,  when  I  have  all  this  my 
saddest  month  been  retlecting  on  what  I 
saw  and  felt;  and  yet  what  can  I  say 
inore  than  to  acquiesce  with  you,  that  it 


is  a  solemn  thing  to  think  of  tie  conse- 
quences of  death  to  believers  and  un- 
believers !  That  it  is  a  conteuiplatioa 
ought  to  be  of  force  to  make  us  diliiJent 
for  the  approaching  change,  I  must  own  ; 
yet  I  doubt  it  does  so  but  on  a  fiiv^. 
That  you  arc  one  of  those  happy  ones  I 
conclude,  if  I  knew  no  more  reason  for 
it  than  the  bare  conclusion  of  yours,  that 
the  bare  meditation  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke to  care:  for  when  a  heart  is  so  well 
touched  it  will  act;  and  who  has  perhaps 
by  an  absolute  surrender  of  herself  so 
knit  her  soul  to  God,  as  will  make  her 
dear  in  his  sight.  We  lie  under  innu- 
merable obligations  to  be  his  entirtdy ; 
and  nothing  should  be  so  attracting  to  us, 
as  his  miraculous  love  in  sending  his  Son  ; 
but  my  still  smart  sorrow  for  earthly  losses 
makes  me  know  I  loved  inordinately,  and 
my  profit  in  the  school  of  adversity  has 
been  sanall,  or  I  should  have  long  since 
turned  my  mourning  into  rejoicing  thank- 
fulness, that  1  had  such  a  friend  to  lose ; 
that  I  saw  him  I  loved  as  my  own  soul 
take  such  a  prospect  of  death,  as  made 
him,  when  brought  to  it,  walk  through 
the  dark  and  shaded  valley  (notwith- 
standing the  natural  aversion  to  separa- 
tion) without  fearing  evil:  for  if  we  in 
our  limited  degrees  of  goodness  will  not 
forsake  those  that  depend  on  us,  much 
less  can  God  cast  us  from  him  when  we. 
seek  to  him  in  our  calamity.  And  though 
he  denied  my  greatest  and  repeated  pray- 
ers, yet  he  has  not  denied  me  the  sup- 
port of  his  holy  Spirit,  in  this  my  long 
day  qf  calamity,  but  enabled  me  in 
some  measure  to  rejoice  in  him  as  any 
portion  for  ever;  who  has  provided  a  re- 
medy for  all  our  griefs,  by  his  sure  pro- 
uiises  of  another  life,  where  there  is  no 
death,  nor  any  pain  or  trouble,  but  a 
fulness  of  j(jy  in  the  prejsence  of  God, 
who  m;ide  ys  and  loves  us  for  ever. 


LETTER   LXXXVIL 

Archbishop  Tillotson  to  Lady  Russell. 

Lambeth-house,  August  26th,  1693. 
Madam, 
rTXHOUGH  nobody  rejoices  more  than 
^  myself  in  the  happiness  of  your  La- 
dyship and  your  children,  yet  in  the  hur- 
ry in  which  you  must  needs  have  been,  I 
could  not  think  it  fit  for  to  give  you  the 
disturbance  so  much  as  of  a  letter,  which 
otherwise  had,  both  in  friendifiip  and 
R  4  good 
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good  manners,  been  due  upon  this  great 
occasion.  But  now  that  busy  time  is  h\  a 
pood  measure  over,  I  ciinnot  forbear  after 
60  many  as,  I  am  sure,  have  been  before 
ine,  to  congratulate  with  your  Ladyship 
this  happy  match  of  your  daughter;  for 
6o  I  heartily  pray  it  may  prove,  and  have 
great  reason  to  believe  it  will,  because  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the 
comfort  and  reward  of  your  patience  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  under  that 
sorest  and  most  hecivy  affliction  that 
could  have  befallen  you,  and  when  (rod 
sends  and  intends  a  blesfsing,  it  shall  have 
no  sorrow  or  evil  with  it. 

I  in  treat  my  Lord  Ross  and  his  Lady 
to  accept  of  my  humble  service,  and  my 
liearty  wishes  of  great  and  lasting  happi- 
ness. 

]\Iy  poor  uife  is  at  present  very  ill, 
uhich  goes  very  near  me :  and  having 
said  this,  I  know  we  shall  iiave  your 
prayers.  I  entreat  you  to  qWv  my  hum- 
ble service  to  my  Lord  of  Bedford,  and 
my  Lord  of  Cavendish  and  his  Lady.  I 
could  upon  several  accounts  be  melan- 
choly, but  I  will  not  upon  so  joyful  an 
occasion.  I  pray  God  to  preserve  and 
bless  your  Ladyship,  and  all  tlie  good  fa- 
mily at  Woborne,  and  to  make  us  all 
concerru'd  to  prepare  ourselves  with  the 
pieatest  care  for  a  better  life.  I  am, 
with  all  true  respect  and  esteem.  Ma- 
dam, your  Ladyship's  most  faithful  and 
most  humble  servant. 

LETTER    LXXXVIII. 

Archbishoj)  Tillotson  to  Lcidi/  Riiyscll. 

Lambcth-hoiise,  October  13th,  1693. 

1HAVE  forhorn,  IMadam, hitherto  even 
to  iickijowledge  the  receipt  of  yodr 
Ladyship's  lettt-r,  and  your  kind  eorici-rn- 
niont  for  mine  and  my  wife's'healih,  be- 
cause I  saw  hpw  unmerciful  you  were  to 
your  eyes  in  ypur  last  letter  to  me :  so 
that  I  should  certaiidy  have  repented  the 
provocation  I  gave  you  to  it'  by  mine, 
had  not  so  great  and  good  an  occasion 
jnade  it  necessary. 

I  had  intended  this  morning  to  have 
Ffut  Mr.  Vprnoii  to  Woborne,  to  have 
enquired  of  your  Ladyship's  health,  halv- 
ing but  newly  heard,  that  since  your  re- 
turn from  Bflvoir,  a  dangerous  fcier  had 
Ki'iz  d  upon  you.  But  ycsterdiiy  morn- 
jitd,  nt  council,  I  happily  n;et  with  AL, 
Russel,  vvho,    to  myi^ieitjoy,  told  me 


that  he  hoped  that  danger  was  over;  for 
which  I  thank  God  with  all  niy  heart, 
because  I  did  not  know  how  fatal  tlio 
event  might  be,  after  the  care  and  hurry 
you  had  been  in,  and  in  so  sickly  a 
season. 

'I'he  King's  return  is  now  only  hinder- 
ed by  contrary  winds.  I  pray  God  to 
send  him  safe  to  us,  and  to  direct  him 
what  tt>  do  w  hen  he  is  come.  1  was  never 
so  much  at  my  wit's  end  concerning  the 
public.  God.  only  can  bring  us  ou^ 
of  the  labyrinth  we  are  in,  and  I  trust 
he  will. 

My  wife  gives  her  most  humble  service 
and  thanks  to  you  for  your  concernment 
for  her,  and  dees  rejoice  equally  with  me 
for  the  good  news  of  your  recovery. 

Never  since  I  knew  the  world  had  I  so 
much  reason  to  value  my  friends.  \n  the 
condition  I  now  am  I  can  have  no  new 
ones,  or,  if  I  could,  I  can  have  no  assur- 
ance that  they  are  so.  I  could  not  at  a 
distance  believe  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
world  was  so  hollow  as  I  find  it.  I  ex- 
cept a  very  few,  of  whom  I  can  believe 
no  ill  till  1  plainly  see  it. 

I  have  ever  earnestly  coveted  your 
letters;  but  now  I  do  as  earnestljf  beg  of 
you  to  spare  them  for  my  sake,  as  well  as 
your  own.  With  my  very  humble  ser- 
vice to  ni)  good  Lord  of  Bedford,  and  to 
all  yours,  and  my  hearty  prayers  to  God 
for  you  ail,  I  remain,  Madam,  you^' 
Ladyship's  most  obliged  and  obedient 
servant.* 

•  The  ArcV  isliop's  correspondcace  vyitli  Lady 
Russell  hail  been  interruiited  on  her  part  f'T 
many  mootli';,  by  the  disoider  in  her  eyes  iii- 
creatins  to  such  a  ct'gree,  thrt;  she  was  obhged, 
on  the  27tli  of  June,  1694,  to  submit  to  the  ope- 
ration of  couching.  Upon  this  occasion  liis 
Grace  drew  up  a  prayer  two  d.iys  after,  in 
w  hich  he  touched  upon  tlie  death  of  her  hutband, 
"  whom  the  holy  and  righteous  Proviucnce," 
says  he,  "  permitted  [under  a  colour  of  law  an<i 
"  justice]  to  he  [unjustly]  cut  off  from  tlie  land 
•'  of  the  living."  But  over  the  words  between 
the  brackets,  after  the  first  writing,  l.e  drew  .n 
line,  as  intending  to  erase  them,  probably  from 
a  rf  flection  that  they  nlight  be  too  strong,  or  less 
suitable  to  a  prayer.  June  28th  he  wrote  to  tha 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  "  I  cannot  foibear  to  tell 
'«  y%)n,  that  my  Lady  Russet's  eye  v/as  cor.ched 
"yesterday  morning  with  veiy  good  iuccess ; 
*'  God  be  praised  for  it." 
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The  Bishop  of  Salishnrii  to  LaJi/  RimclL  Ladij  Russdl  to  Kin-  William, 


Salisbury,  31st  October  1696. 

I  DO  heartily  congrati!ilate  with  your 
l.»dysliip  for  this  new  blessini;.  God 
has  now  hcaril  your  prayers  with  rehitioa 
Ito  two  of  yourcliiUircn,  which  is  a  good 
earnest  that  he  will  hear  them  in  due  time 
with  relation  to  the  third.  You  begin  to 
see  your  chiUlren's  children  :  God  gran^ 
you  may  likewise  sec  peace  upon  Israel. 
And  now  that  Godhatla  so  built  up  your 
house,  I  hope  you  will  set  yourself  to 
build  a  house  of  prayer  for  the  honour 
of  his  nan^c. 

You  have  passed  through  very  diflerent 
scenes  of  life.  God  has  reserved  the  best 
Uy  tlie  last,  i  do  make  it  a  standing  part 
of  my  pcjor  prayers  twice  a  day,  that  as 
now  your  family  is  the  greatest  in  its 
three  branches  that  has  been  jn  England 
in  our  age,  so  that  it  may  in  every  one  of 
these  answer  those  blessings  by  an  exem- 
plary holiness,  and  that  both  you  and 
they  may  be  public  blessings  to  the  age 
and  nation. 

\  dq  not  think  of  coming  up  yet  this 
fojtfjig'it?  if  I  a»n  not  called  for  *.  1  hum- 
bly thank  your  Ladyship  for  giving  me 
this  early  notice  of  so  great  a  blessing  to 
you.  r  hope  it  shall  soon  be  completed 
by  my  Lady  Ross's  full  recovery.  Mrs. 
15urnet  is  very  sejisiLjle  of  the  honour  your 
Ladyship  does  her  in  thinking  of  her, 
and  does  particularly  rejoice  in  God's 
goodness  to  you.  1  am  with  the  highest 
sense  of  gratitude  and  respect  posssible. 
Madam,  your  Ladyship's  most  humble, 
juost  obedient,  and  most  ohlii^cd  servant. 


I 


The  Marqiils  of  Halifax  saiJ  of  Eishop 
Burnet,  "  He  makes  rnaiiy  enemies,  by  tetting 
"  an  lU-natureii  example  of  living,  which  they 
'  "  are  not  inclined  to  follow.  His  indifTerencs 
"  for  preferment,  his  contempt  not'  only  of 
"  splendour,  bnt  o;' all  unnecessary  plenty,  his 

HB^'  degrading  himself  into  the  lowest  and  most 
^P^'  painful  duties  of  his  calling,  are  such  unprela- 
"  tical  qualiiie<,  tliat  let  him  be  never  so  or- 
♦*  thodox  in  other  things,  in  Ihce  he  must  be  a 
"  Dissenter.  Virtues  of  such  a  stamp  are  so 
"  many  heresies  in  the  opinion  of  tliose  divines 
"  wlio  haye  Epfvened  the  primitive  injunctions, 
"  so  as  to  make  them  suit  better  with  t!ie  pre- 
-'  sent  frailty  of  n^ankind.  No  wonder  then  if 
"  tliey  are  angry,  since  it  is  in  their  own  de- 
"  fence  ;  or  that,  fi  op,i  a  prinr.ip.il  of  self-pre- 
''  servation,  they  should  endeavour  to  suppress 
"  a  man  whose  parts  are  a  sh.ame,  and  vyliose 
*'  life  is  a  scandal  to  them  "  .  Both  he  and  Til- 
iotson,as  -(Vell  as  many  other  Christian  Jjishops^ 
wei-e  averse  to  pluralities  and  non-residence. 


Sir, 

I  RATH K II  chuse  to  tfouble  your  Mai- 
jcsty  with  a  letter,  than  be  wanting  in 
my  duty,  in  the  most  submissive  manner 
imaginable,  to  acknowledge  the  honour 
{jnd'favour  I  am  told  your  Majesty  dc^ 
signs  for  Lord  Rutland  and  his  family,  iu 
wliich  I  am  so  much  interested. 

It  is  an  act  of  great  goodness,  Sir,   ili 
you  ;  and  the  generous  manner  you  have 
been  pleased  to  promise  it  in,  makcis  the 
honour,  if  possl'j'.e,  greatpr.     As  you  \s\\\ 
lay  an  eternal  obligation  on  that  family, 
be  pleased  to  allow  me  to  answer  foi;  all 
those  I  am  related  to  ;  they  will  look  on 
themselves  equally  honoured  with    Lord 
Rutland,  l*y  your  favt>ur  to   his  family^ 
and  I  um  sure  will  express  their  acknovV, 
letiginents  to  your  INlajesty  in  the  most 
dutiful  manner,  to  the   best  of  their  ser- 
vices ;  in  which  I  earnestly  denire  my  sou 
Rcdfoi;d  may  exceeil,  as  hejjas  been  first 
anij  early  honoured  with   the  marks  ©( 
your  favour.     And  I  hope  I  may  live  to 
see  your  Majest}'  has  bcstovved  one  more 
upon  him,  who  appears  to  me  to  have  no 
other   ambition,  except  what  he  prefers 
above  all  otliers,  making  himseU  accept- 
ablp  to  your  JNiajesty,  and  living  in  your 
good  opinion. 

1  presume  to  say,  I  believe  tliere  is  no 
fault  in  his  intentions  of  duty  towards 
your  Ma^t  sty,  nor  I  trust  ever  will  be  : 
and  that  as  his  years  increase,  his  per- 
formances will  better  declare  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  mind,  which  will  hugely 
enlarge  the  comforts  of  your  ivlajesty's 
most  humble,  most  dutiful,  and  most  out  t 
dien^  servant. 


N.  B.  Lci(li)  Ilussell's   imhrsement  on  the 
Jorcgoi/ig  letter  is  in  t/iim.'  xoords  : 

'i'o  the  King,  1701-2,  about  first  of 
March,  and  found  in  his  pocket 
when  dead. 
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LETTER    XCI. 

Ladii    Russel    to    (Rouiignj/J   Earl    of 


A 


June  171 1, 
LAS !  my  dear  Lord  Gulway,  my 
thouglits  are  yet  all  disordtT,  contu- 
sion, and  amazement ;  and  I  tlunk  I  am 
very  incapable  of  saying  or  doing  what  I 
should. 

I  did  not  know  the  greatness  of  my 
love  to  his  person  till    I  could  see  it  no 
Kiore.  When  nature,  who  will  be  mistress, 
has  in  some  measure  with   time  relieved 
herself,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  trust  the 
Goodness,  which  hath    no  bounds,  and 
whose  power  is  irresistible,  will  assist  me 
by  his  grace  to  rest  contented  with  what 
his  unerring   providence   has   appointed 
and  permitted.     And  I  shall  feel  ease  in 
this  contemplation,  that  there  was  nothing 
uncomfortable  in^hisdtath,  but  the  losing 
him.     His   God   was,  I    verily  believe, 
ever  in  his  thoughts.     Towards  his   last 
hours  he  called  upon  him,  and  complained 
he  could  not  pray  his  prayers.    To  what 
I  answered,  he  said,  he  wished  for  more 
time  to  make  up  his  accounts  with  God. 
Then  with  remembrance  to  his  sisters,  and 
telling  me  how  good   and  kind  his  wife 
had  been  to  him,  and  that  he  should  have 
been  clad  to  have  expressed  himself  to 
her,  said  something  to  me  and  my  double 
kindness  to   his  wife,  and  so   died  away. 
There  seemed  no  reltictancy  toieavethis 
world,  patient  and  easy  the  whole  time, 
and  I  believe  knew  his  danger,  but  loth 
to  grieve  those  by  him,  delayed  what  he 
might  have  said.  But  why  all  this  ?  The 
decree  is  past.  I  do  not  ask  your  prayers, 
I  know  you  offer  them  with  sincerity  to 
pur   Almighty  God    for   your    afflicted 
kinswoman. 

*  L.idy  Russell's  only  son  Wriothesley,  Duke 
t)(  Beilford,  died  of  the  small-pox  in  May  1711, 
in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  npon  which  occasion 
this  letter  was  written.  To  this  affliction  suc- 
ceeded, in  November  171 '.  the  loss  of  her 
daut^hter  the  Dutchess  of  Rutland,  who  died  ni 
childbed.  Lady  Russel!,  after  seeing  her  in  the 
cuffin,  went  to  her  other  daughter,  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  conseal  her  grief,  she  being  at  that 
limo  in  child-bed  likewise  ;  therefore  she  as- 
sumed a  cheerful  air,  and  with  astonishing  re- 
solution, agreeable  to  truth,  answered  her  anxi- 
ous daughter's  enquiries  with  these  words; 
«•  1  have  scon  your  iiiter  out  of  bed  to-day." 


LETTER    XCIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

IiiAVt  before  mc,  m.y  good  Lord,  two 
of  your  letters,  both  partially  and  ten- 
derly kind,  and  coming  from  a  sincere 
heart  and  honest  mind  (the  last  a  plain 
word,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  signifi- 
cant), are  very  comfortable  to  me,  who  I 
hope  have  no  proud  thoughts  of  iriyself, 
as  ta  any  sort.  The  opinion  of  ail 
esteemed  friend,  that  one  is  not  very 
wrong,  assists  to  strengthen  a  weak  and 
willing  mind  to  do  her  duty  towards  that 
Almighty  Being,  who  has  from  infinite 
hounty  and  goodness  so  chequered  my 
days  on  this  earth,  as  I  can  thankfully 
reflect  I  have  felt  many,  I  may  say  many 
years  of  pure,  and  I  trust  innocent,  plea- 
sant content,  and  happy  enjoyments  as 
this,  world  can  allbrd,  particularly  that 
biggest  blessing  of  loving  and  being 
ioved  by  those  I  loved  and  respected  :  ou 
earth  no  enjoyment  certainly  to  be  put  in 
the  balance  with  it.  All  other  are  like 
wine,  intoxicates  for  a  time,  but  the  end 
is  bitterness,  at  least  not  profitable.  Mr.  « 
Waller  (whose  picture  you  look  upon]^ .  ^ 
has,  I  long  reixiembe^,  these  wo?-ds  : 

All  we  know  they  do  above 

Is,  that  they  sing,  and  that  they  love. 

The  best  news  I  have  heard  is,  you 
have  two  good  conipanions  with  you, 
which  I  trust  will  contribute  to  divert  you 
this  sharp  season,  when  after  so  sore  a  fit 
as  I  npprehond  you  have  felt,  the  air 
even  of  your  improving  pleasant  garden 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  hazarcl. 

The  Queen  has  appointed  twelfth-day 
for  a  drawing-room,  and  several  tablet 
for  play,  but  tliere  Was  none  till  yester- 
day, tmd  how  that  passed  I  knew  not. 

I  hL>ard  a  lady  say  yesterday,  that  t!:e 
Ambassador  had  turned  away  four  ser- 
vants for  selling  wine  by  bottles,  and  that 
she  had  tasted  his  Burgttndy,  which  wa^ 
very  good  t« 


•{•  The  condusioa  and  dale  loss. 
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LETTER  XCIII. 
Mr.  Locke  to  Mr.  Molyncnx. 

Sir,  London,  Sept,  20111,1692. 

rpiiiiKE  being  nothing  that  I  tliink  of 
^  so  much  value  as  the  acquaintance 
iand  friendship  of  knowing  and  worthy 
rncn,  you  may  easily  guess  how  much  I 
^nd  myself  obliged,  I  will  not  say  by  the 
ofler  of  it,  but  by  the  gift  you  have  made 
nic  of  yours.  That  which  confirms  me 
in  the  assurance  of  it,  is  the  little  pre- 
tence I  have  to  it.  For,  kno^ving  myself 
as  I^do,  I  cannot  think  so  vainly  of  my- 
self, as  to  imagine  that  you  should  make 
such  overtures  and  expressions  of  kindness 
to  me  for  any  other  end,  but  merely  as 
the  pledges  and  exercise  of  it.  I  return 
you  therefore  my  thanks,  as  for  the 
greatest  and  most  acceptable  present  you 
could  have  made  me:and  desire  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  since  I  cannot  hope  that  the 
returns  which  I  made  you  of  mine,  should 
be  of  any  great  use  to  you,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  make  it  up  as  well  as  I  can,  with 
au  high  esteem  and  perfect  sincerity. 
You  must  therefore  expect  to  have  me 
live  with  you  hereafter,  with  all  the  li- 
berty and  assurance  of  a  settled  friend- 
ship. For  meeting  with  but  few  men  in 
the  world  whose  acquaintance  I  find  much 
reason  to  covet,  I  make  mere  than  ordi» 
nary  haste  into  the  familiarity  of  a  ra- 
tional inquirer  after,  and  lover  of  truth, 
whenever  I  can  light  on  any  such.  There 
are  beauties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  that  take  and  prevail  at  first  sight ; 
and  wherever  I  have  met  with  this,  I 
have  readily  surrendered  myself,  and 
have  never  yet  been  deceived  in  my  ex- 
pectation. VYonder  not,  therefore,  if, 
having  bt'cn  thus  wrouglit  on,  I  begin  to 
converse  with  you  with  as  much  freedom 
as  if  we  had  began  our  acquaintance 
\vh6n  you  were  in  Holland;  and  desire 
your  advice  and  assistanceabout  a  second 
edition  of  my  Essay,  the  former  being 
now  dispersed.  You  have,  J  perceive,, 
read  it  over  so  carefully,  more  than  once, 
that  I  know  nobody  I  can  more  reason- 
ably consult  about  the  mistakes  and  de- 
fects of  it.  And  I  expect  a  great  deal 
more  from  any  objections  you  should 
make,  who  convi^rehend  the  whole  de- 
sign and  compass  of  it,  than  from  one 
who  has  read  but  a,  part  of  it,  orn)easures 
■t,  upon  a  gligbt  reading,  by  liibown  pre- 


judices. You  will  find,  by  my  epistle  to 
the  reader,  that  I  was  not  insensible  of  the 
fault  I  committed  by  being  too  long  up- 
on some  points,  and  the  repetitions  that 
by  ray  way  of  writing  of  it,  had  got  in, 
Met  it  pass  with,  but  not  without  advico 
so  to  do.  But  now  that  my  notions  arc 
got  into  the  world,  and  have  in  some 
measure  bustled  through  the  opposition 
and  difficulty  they  were  like  to  meet  with 
from  the  i-eceived  opinion,  and  that  pre- 
possession which  might  hinder  them  from 
being  understood  upon  a  short  proposal ; 
I  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  not  better 
now  to  pare  off,  in  a  second  edition,  a 
great  part  of  that  which  cannot  but  ap- 
pear superfluous  to  an  intelligent  and  at- 
tentive reader.  If  you  are  of  that  mind, 
I  shall  beg  the  favour  of  yon  to  mark  to 
me  those  passages  which  you  would  think 
fittest  to  be  left  out.  If  there  be  any 
thing  wherein  you  think  me  mistaken,  I 
beg  you  to  deal  freely  with  me,  that 
either  I  may  clear  it  up  to  you,  or  reform 
it  in  the  next  edition.  For  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  am  so  sincere  a  lover  of  truth, 
that  it  is  very  indifierent  to  me,  so  I  am 
possessed  of  it,  whether  it  be  my  own 
or  any  other's  discovery.  For  1  count- 
any  parcel  of  this  gold  not  the  less  to  be 
valued,  nor  not  the  less  enriching,  be- 
cause I  wrought  it  not  otit  of  the  mine 
myself.  I  think  every  one  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  stock,  and  to  have 
no  other  scruple  or  shyness  about  the  re- 
ceiving of  truth,  but  that  he  be  not  im- 
posed on,  and  take  counterfeit,  and  what 
will  not  bear  the  touch,  for  genuine  and 
real  truth.  I  doubt  not,  but  to  one  of 
your  largeness  of  thought,  that  in  the 
reading  of  my  book  you  miss  several 
things,  that  perhaps  belong  "to  my  sub- 
ject, and  you  would  think  belongs  to  the 
system:  if  in  this  part  too  you  will  com- 
municate your  thoughts,  you  will  do  me 
a  favour.  For  though  1  will  not  so  flat- 
ter myself,  as  to  undertake  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  which  you  may  observe  in  it ;  yet 
it  may  be  of  use,  where  mine  is  at  a 
stand,  to  suggest  to  others  nuitter  of  far- 
ther contemplation.  This  1  often  find, 
that  what  men  by  thinking  have  made 
clear  to  themselves,  they  are  apt  to  think 
that  upon  the  first  suggestion  it  should 
be  so  to  others,  and  so  let  it  go  not 
sufficiently  explained  ;  not  considering 
what  may  be  very  clear  to  themselves, 
may  be  very  obscure  to  others.  Your 
penetration  nnd  quickness  binders   me 
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from  exprctins  iVoui  you  inany  com- 
plaints of  this  kind.  Bui  if  you  have 
mot  with  any  thin;;,  in  your  reading  of 
my  book,  ^hich  at  lirst  sii^ht  you  stuck 
3t,  i  shall  think  it  a  sufficient  reason,  in 
tlie  next  edition,  to  ammd  it  lov  the  Ix- 
nf.'fit  of  meaner  readers. 

Tlic  remarks  of  that  learned  gentleman 
you  mention,  which  you  say  you  ha\e 
in  your  hands,  1  sliall  receive  as  a  favour 
liom  you. 

Though  by  the  view  I  had  of  mor;.l 
ideas,  whilst  I  was  considering  that  sub- 
ject, I  tliought  1  saw  that  morality  rniglit 
be  dejnonstratively  made  out;  yet  whe- 
tlier  {  am  jiblc  so  to  make  it  out,  is  an- 
other question.  J.very  one  could  not 
have  demonstrated  what  Mr.  ^Icw ton's 
book  hath  slicwn  to  be  demons,trable : 
but  to  show  my  readiness  to  obey  your 
commands,  I  sjiali  not  decline,  the  firtt 
leisure  I  can  get,  to  employ  some 
thouglits  that  way  :  ujiless  1  find  what  I 
have  said  in  my  Essfiy  shall  have  stirred 
up  some  Jibler  man  to  prevent  me,  and 
etl'ectually  to  do  that  service  to  ihq  world. 

We  had  here,  the  8th  i::stant,  ji  very 
sensible  eartliquake,  there  being  scarce 
fin  house  wherein  it  was  not  by  some 
body  or  other  Iclt.  Wt:  have  news  of  i); 
at  several  places  from  Cologn,  as  far  as 
Bristol.  Whether  it  reached  you,  1  have 
not  heard.  If  it  did,  1  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  was  the  exact  tunc  it  was  felt, 
if  any  body  observed  it.  By  the  Queen's 
pendulum  at  Kensington,  which  the  shake 
stopped  from  going,  it  was  two  hours  po'it 
meridian.  At  Whitehall,  where  I  ob- 
served it,  it  was  by  my  watch  two  hours 
five  minutes  post  inendkm  :  which,  sup- 
posing the  Queen's  pendulum  went  exact, 
and  adding  the  ceqiuiiion  of  thiU  day, 
will  fall  near  the  time  marked  by  my 
watch,  or  a  little  later.  If  there  could 
be  found  people  that,  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  it,  did  by  well  adjusted  clocks 
exactly  observe  the  time,  one  might  see 
whether  it  were  all  one  shock,  or  pro- 
ceeded gradually  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

1  thank  you  for  having  taken  Dr.  Si- 
belius into  your  protection.  1  desire  you, 
with  my  service,  to  present  my  most 
humble  thanks  io  your  brother,  for  the 
favour  of  his  letter;  to  which,  though  I 
have  not  time  this  post  to  reairn  an  an- 
swer, I  shall  not  long  delay  my  acknow- 
ledgments. 

I  hope  vMi  will  See,  !)y  the  frcedoiu  1 


have  here  taken  with  you,  that  I  begin 
to  reckon  myself  amongst  your  Acquaint- 
ance. Use  me  so,  I  beseech  you.  It* 
there  be  any  service  I  can  do  you  here, 
employ  me,  wiili  an  assurance  that  1  am. 
Sir,  your  most  humble  and  inost  faithful 
servant. 


I.  E  T  T  K  R    XCIV. 

Mr,  hoche  to  lilr,  Moli/nnn . 

Sir,  London,  z<5th  March  1693. 

■VToua  silence  had  spared  me  a  great 
'^  deal  of  fear  and  uneasiness,  by  con- 
cealing from  me  your  sickness  till  it  was 
well  over,  js  abundantly  made  amends 
for,  by  the  joy  it  brings  me  in  the  news 
of  your  recovery.  You  ha^e  given  me 
those  marks  of  your  kindness  to  me,  that 
you  will  not  think  itstrange  that  1  count 
you  amongst  my  friends ,  and  with  those 
desiring  to  live  with  the  case  and  free- 
dom of  a  perfect  confidence,  I  never 
accuse  them  to  myself  of  uegleel  or  cold- 
ness when  I  fail  to  hear  from  them  so 
soon  as  I  expected  or  desired ;  though 
had  I  known  you  so  well  before  as  I  do 
now,  since  your  last  letter,  1  shouUi  not 
have  avoide»l  being  in  pain  upon  account 
of  your  health. 

J  cannot  at  all  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
any  tiling  vou  sav  to  me;  but  yet  give 
me  leave  to  think,  that  it  is  an  ( xcess  ot 
kindness  alone  could  excuse  it  froni  look- 
ing like  complitnent.  But  I  am  convinced 
you  love  your  fri(  :ids  extremely,  wliciv, 
yon  have  made  choice  of  them,  and  then 
believe  you  can  never  think  nor  speak 
too  well  of  them.  I  know  not  wht.Mh(  v 
it  belongs  to  a  luan  who  gets  once  in 
print,  to  read  in  his  book  that  it  is  per- 
fect, and  that  the  author  is  infallible. 
Had  I  had  such  an  o|>inion  of  my  own 
sufliciency  before  I  writ, my  Essay  would 
have  brought  me  to  another,  and  given 
me  such  a  sight  of  the  weakness  of  niy^ 
linderstanding,  that  I  could  not  fail  t(j 
suspect  myself  of  error  and  mistake  in* 
many  things  I  had  writ,  and  to  d'sireall 
the  light  1  ciiuhl  get  from  otherN  to  set 
me  right.  I  have  found  jou  one  of  tin 
likeliest  to  atVorditme;  your  e lea rnesi^ 
and  candour  iiave  me  the  confidence  Hi^ 
ask  your  judgment ;  and  I  take  it  for  n 
small  assurance  of  your  friendship  that 
you  have  given  it  uie,  and  have  conde- 
scended   to    advise  me  of  tlic  printer'?^ 
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faults,  whith  gives  me  hopes  you  have 
not  concealed  any  you  hav<'  observed  in 
the  work  itself.  The  marginal  suinn)a- 
ries  you  desire  of  the  paraj^raphs,  1  shall 
take  care  to  have  addeci,  were  it  only 
for  vour  sake  ;  but  I  think  too  it  will 
make  the  book  the  more  usetul. 

That  request  of  yours  you  press  so 
carnrstiy  upon  me,  makes  me  bemoan 
the  distance  you  aa^  iwm  me,  which  de- 
prives me  of  the  assistance  1  might  have 
from  your  opini'">n  and  judgment,  bef(;ro 
1  ventured  any  thing  into  the  public.  It 
is  so  hard  to  find  impartial  freedom  in 
one's  friends,  or  an  unbiassed  judi^nient 
any  where,  aniongst  all  the  helps  of 
conversation  and  acquaintance,  i  know 
none  more  wanted,  nor  more  usefid  ttian 
speaking  freely  and  candidly  one's  cpi- 
iiiun  upon  the  ihouulils  and  compositions 
of  another  intended  for  the  pvess.  Kx- 
perii'uce  has  taught  me  that  you  are  a 
friend  of  this  rank,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not but  heartily  wish  that  a  sea  between 
us  did  not  hinder  me  from  the  advantage 
of  this  good  office.  Had  you  be<n  with- 
in reach,  I  should  have  begged  your  se- 
vere examination  of  what  is  now  gone  to 
the  ])rinter  atyour  instance  ;  I  had  rather 
I  could  have  said  upon  y(uir  perusal,  and 
with  your  correction.  I  am  not,  in  my 
jiature,  a  lover  of  novelty  nor  contradic- 
tion ;  but  my  notions  in  this  Treatise 
have  run  me  so  far  out  of  the  common 
road  and  practice,  that  I  could  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  them  allowed  by  so 
sober  a  judgment  as  yours,  or  stopped, 
if  they  had  appeared  impracticable  or 
extravagant,  from  going  any  farther. 
That  which  your  brother  tells  you  on 
■  this  occasion,  is  not  wholly  besides  the 
mutter.  The  main  of  what  I  now  pub- 
lish, is  but  what  was  contained  in  several 
letters  to  a  friend  of  mine,  the  greatest 
part  whereof  were  writ  out  of  Holland. 
How  your  brother  came  to  know  of  it  I 
haye  clearly  forgot,  and  do  not  remember 
that  ever  1  communicated  it  to  any  body 
there.  These  letters,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  have  been  seen  by  some  of  my 
acquaintance  here,  who  would  needs  per- 
suade me  It  would  be  of  use  to  publish 
them  ;  your  impatience  to  see  them  lias 
not,  I  assure  you,  slackened  my  hand,  or 
kept  me  i  a  suspense;  and  I  wish  now 
they  were  out,  that  you  might  the  sooner 
see  ttiem,  and  the  sooner  have  your  opi- 
nion of  them.  I  knov  not  yet  whether  I 
ahull  set. my  namt.  lo  this  discourse;   and 


therefore  shall  desire  yoit  to  conceal  it. 
You  see  1  make  yon  my  confessor,  for 
you  have  made  yourself  my  friend. 

L  E  T  T  L  11   XCV. 

Mr.  Moly/iciix  to  Mr.  Locke. 


Mr, 


D'jhlm,  April  iSth,  1O93. 


I  HAVE  lately  received  farther  lestinio- 
ui<.s  of  your  kindness  and  friendship 
to  me  in  your  last  of  March  '28tb,  which 
brings  withal  the  welcome  news  of  your 
having  committed  your  work  Of  Kdu- 
caiion  to  the  press;  than  which  I  know 
not  any  think  that  I  ever  cx})ected  with 
a  more  earnest  desire.  What  my  bro- 
ther lold  me  relating  to  that  treatise,  he 
had  from  yourst-lf  in  Holland  ;  but,  per- 
haps, you  might  have  forgot  w  hat  passed 
between  you  on  that  occasion.  I  per- 
ceive you  fear  the  novelty  of  some  no- 
tions therein  may  seem  extravagant ; 
but,  if  I  may  venture  to  judge  of  tlui 
author,  I  fear  no  such  thing  from  him. 
I  doubt  not  but  the  work  will  be  new 
and  pt'Cuhar,  as  his  other  performances; 
and  this  it  is  that  renders  them  estimable 
and  pleasant.  Me  that  travels  the  beaten 
roads,  may  chance  indeed  to  have  com- 
pany ;  but  he  that  takes  his  liberty,  and 
manages  it  with  judgment,  is  the  niau 
that  makes  useful  discoveries,  and  most 
b(>nehcial  to  those  that  follow  liini.  Had 
Columbus  never  venuired  farther  than 
his  predecessors,  we  had  yet  been  igno- 
rant of  a  vast  part  of  our  earth,  pre- 
ferable (as  some  say)  to  all  the  other 
three.  And  if  none  may  bo  allowed  to 
try  the  ocean  of  philosojyliy  farther  than 
our  ancestors,  we  shall  have  but  little  ad- 
vancements or  discoveries  made  in  the 
mundus  hitclltctualis  ;  wherein,  I  believe, 
there  is  much  more  unknown  than  what 
we  have  yet  found  out. 

LETTER    XCVL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  Dublin,  August  12th,  1693. 

-TToutis  of  Ju^y  15th,  came  to  my 
^  hands  about  a  fortnight  since  ;  and 
i  had,  ere  this,  acknowledged  the  favour 
thereof,  but  that  I  waited  the  arrival  of 
you  much  desired  piece,  Of  Education, 
v.hich  came  not  to  me  till  about  thiee 
days  ago.  I  immediately  set  myj:elf  to 
Jtad  it,   as   all  things   from    its  author, 
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with  the  utmost  attention ;  and  I  find  it 
answerable  to  the  highest  expectations  I 
had  of  it.     And  sine?,  with  your  usual 
modesty,  you  are  plcas(;d  to  require  my 
thoughts  more  particularly  concerning  if, 
I  shall  with  all  freedom^  but  at  the  same 
time  with  all  deference,  propose  them  to 
you,  not  doubting  of  your  favourable  in- 
terpretation and  pardon,  where  you  see 
it  neriiful.     And  first,  in  general,  i  think 
you  propose  nothing  in  your  whole  book 
but  what  is   very   reasonable,  and   very 
pnicticubU*,cxcept  only  in  one  })articular, 
which  seems  to  bear  hard  on  the  tender 
spirits  of  children,  and  the  natural  atiec- 
tions  of  parents;  it   is   pages  117,  118, 
where  you  advise,  "  That  a  child  should 
"  never    be   suffered  to   have    what    he 
♦'  craves,  or  so  much  as  he.  speaks  for, 
"  much  less  if  Ijo  crirs   for  it."     I  ac- 
knowledge; what  you  say  in  explaining 
this   rule,    Sect.  101,    in  relation  to  na- 
tuial  wants,  espicially    that  of  hunger, 
may   be    well    enough  allowed  ;  but  in 
Sect.  102,'\vhereyoH  come  to  apply  it  to 
wants  of  fancy  and  affectation,  you  seem 
too  strict  imd  severe.     You  say  indeed, 
*'  This  will    teach  them   to  stille    their 
.  "  desires,  and  to   practice  modesty  and 
"  tempera)ice  :'*  but  for  teaching  these 
virtues,  I  conceive  we  shall  have  occa- 
sions enough  in  relation   to  their  hurtful 
desires,  without  abridging  them  so  wholly 
in  matter  inditlerent  and  innocent,  that 
tend  only  to  divert  and  please  their  busy 
spirits.     You   allow   indeed,   "  That    it 
"  would  be  inhumanity    tr)  deny    them 
"  those  things  one  perceives  would  de- 
"  light  them  :"  if  so,   I   see   no  reason 
why,    in,  a  modest  way,   and   with  sub- 
mission to   the   will\>  t)f   their  superiors, 
they  may  n<;t  be  allowed  to  declare  what 
will  delight  them.     No  say  you  ;  "  But 
"  in  all  wants   of  fancy  and  alloctation, 
'*  they  should  never, it  once  declared,  be 
**  hearkened  to  or  complied  with."    This 
I  cat!  never  agree  to,  it  being  to  deny 
that  liberty   between  a  child  and  its  pa- 
rents, as  we  desire,  aiul  have  granted  us, 
between  man  and  his  Creator.     And  as 
in  this  case  man  isallowrd  to  declare  his 
wants,  and  with  submission  to  recommend 
his  requests  to  God  ;  so  I  think  children 
may  be  allowed,  by  their  parents  or  go- 
vernors.    And  as   between  the    creature 
and  the  Creator  all  manner  of  repining, 
upoii  denial  or^disappointment,  is  for- 
bidden ;  so  in   the  case  of  children,  all 
fruwardncss  or  discoiitcnt,  upon  a  refusal, 


is  severely  to  be  reprimanded.  But  thus 
far  I  agree  with  you  in  the  whole,  "That 
"  whether  it  be  in  w^nts  natural  or  fan- 
**  ciful,  that  they  express  their  desires  in 
*'  a  froward  humoursome  manner,  there 
"  they  should  be  surely  denied  them." 
A  farther  reason  for  my  allowing  chil- 
dren a  liberty  of  expressing  their  innocent 
desires  is,  that  the  contrary  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  you  must  have  the  children 
almost  moped  for  want  of  diversion  and 
recreation,  or  else  you  must  have  those 
about  them  gtudy  nothing  all  day  but 
how  to  find  employment  for  them  :  and 
how  this  would  rack  the  invention  of  any 
man  alive,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  And 
besides,  were  it  an  easy  task  for  any 
adult  person  to  study  the  fancy,  the  un- 
accountable fancy,  and  diversion  of  chil- 
dren, the  whole  year  round  ;  yet  it  would 
not  prove  jJelighlful  to  a  child,  being  not. 
his  own  choice.  But  this,  you  will  say, 
is  what  you  would  have  imprinted  on 
them,  "  That  they  are  not  to  chuse  for 
"  themselves:"  but  why  not  in  harmless 
things,  and  plays  or  sports,  I  see  no  rea- 
son. In  all  things  of  moment,  let  them 
live  by  the  conduct  of  others  wiser  tharj 
themselves. 

This,  Sir,  is  all,  that  in  your  whole 
book  I  stick  at;  to  all  the  rest  I  could 
subscribe.  And  I  am  not  a  little  pleased, 
when  I  consider  that  my  own  manage-' 
ment  of  my  only  little  one  has  hitherto 
been  agreeable,  in  the  main,  to  your 
rules,  save  only  in  what  relates  to  his 
hardy  breeding ;  which  I  was  cautious 
in,  because  he  is  come  from  a  tender  and 
sickly  mother;  but  the  child  himself  is 
hitherto  (God  be  thanked)  very  health- 
ful, though  Bot  very  strong. 

The  rules  you  give  for  the  correcting 
of  children,  and  implanting  in  their 
minds  an  early  sense  of  praise  or  dis- 
praise, of  repute  and  dishonour,  are  cer- 
tainly very  just. 

'i'he  contrivances  you  propose  for  teach- 
ing them  to  read  and  write,  are  very  in- 
geniwis.  And  because  1  have  practised 
one  nmch  of  the  same- nature,  I  will 
venture  to  describe  it.  "  It  is  by  writ-* 
"  ing  syllables  and  words  in  print-hand, 
"  on  the  face  of  a  pack  of  cards,  with- 
"  figures  or  cyphers,  adjoined  to  each 
"  word  ;  by  which  I  can  form  twenty 
*'  several  sorts  of  games,  that  shall  teach 
"  children  both  to  road  and  count  at  the 
"  same  time  ;  ajid  this  with  great  va- 
"  riety."  One  thing  more  1  shall  ven- 
ture. 
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ture  to  add  to  what  you  direct  concern- 
ing writing  ;  4hat  is,  I  will  have  my  son 
taught  short-hand  ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
that  perfection  as  to  copy  a  speech  from 
the  mouth  of  a  ready  speaker,  but  to 
be  able  to  write  it  readily  for  his  own 
private  business.  Believe  mc,  Sir,  it  is 
as  useful  as  a  knack  as  a  man  of  business, 
or  any  scholar,  can  be  master  of ;  and 
I  have  found  the  want  of  it  myself,  and 
seen  the  advantage  of  it  in  others  fre- 
quently. 

You  are  certainly  in  the  right  of  it, 
relating  to  the  manner  of  acquiring  lan- 
guages, French,  Latin,  &c.  and  m  what 
you  lay  down  concerning  grammar-* 
schools,  themes,  verses,  and  other  learn- 
ing. But  above  all,  what  you  direct  in 
every  particular,  for  the  forming  of 
children's  minds,  and  giving  them  an 
early  turn  to  morality,  virtue,  religion, 
*S:c.  is  most  excellent. 

And  I  can  only  say  in  general,  that  I 
can  give  no  better  proof  of  my  liking 
your  book  in  all  these  precepts,  than  by 
a  strict  observance  of  them  in  the  educa- 
tion of  my  own  son,  which  I  shall  pursue 
(God  willing")  as  exactly  as  I  can.  One 
thing  I  fear  1  shall  be  at  a  loss  in,  that 
is,  a  tutor  agreeable  to  the  character  you 
prescribe.  But  in  this,  neitlur  shall  my 
endeavours  be  wanting,  though  I  leave 
him  the  worse  estate,  to  leave  him  tiie 
better  mind. 

I  could  heartily  have  wished  you  had 
been  more  particular  in  naming  the  au- 
thors you  would  advise  gentlemen  to  read, 
and  be  conversant  in,  in  the  several  parts 
of  learning  vou  recommend  to  their 
study.  Had  you  done  this,  I  know  no 
logic  that  deserves  to  be  named,  but  tlie 
Essay  of  Human  Understanding.  So  that 
i  fear  you  would  rather  have  left  that 
head  open,  than  recommend  your  own 
work. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  take  notice  of,  is 
what  mightily  pleases  me,  it  being  the 
very  thought  of  my  own  mind  these  many 
years ;  which  is,  your  "  recommending 
"  a  manual  trade  to  all  gentlemen." 
This  I  have  ever  been  for,  and  have 
Wondered  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is 
so  generally  neglected  ;  but  the  lazy  elfe- 
niinate  luxuriousness,  that  over-runs  the 
nation,  occasions  the  neglect  thereof. 
Painting  I  have  ever  designed  for  my 
son  ;  but  you  have  raised  two  objections 
gainst  itj  that  arc  not  easily  ans\Yered  ; 
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especially  its  taking  up  so  much  time  tp 
attain  a  mastery  in  it. 

I  have  now  given  you  my  opinion  of 
your  book,  and  now  I  am  obliged  to 
thank  you  for  sending  me  a  present  which 
I  so  highly  value. 


LETTER     XCVlf. 

Mr.  Locke  to  Mr.  Moft/ncux. 

Sir,  Gates,  c^d  August  169  j. 

XT'ouRS  of  August    l^th,  which  I  re- 
•*-   Cfived  last  night,^  cased  me  of  a  great 
deal  of  pain  your  silence  had  for  some 
time  put  me  in  ;  for  you  must  allow  mc 
to  be  concerned  for  your  health  as  for  a 
friend  that  I  could  not  think  in   flanger,, 
or  a  disease,  without  a  concern  and  trou- 
ble, suitable  to  that  great  esteem  and  love 
I  have  for  you.     But  you  have  made  me 
amends   plentifully   by    the  length  and 
kindness,  and  let  me  add  too,  the  free- 
dom of  your  letter.     For  the  approba- 
tion you  so  largely  give   to   my  book  is 
the  more  _ welcome  to  me,  and  gives  me 
tlje    better    opinion  of  my  method,  be- 
cause it  has  joined  with  it  your  exception 
to  one  rule  of  it ;  which  1  am  apt  to  think 
you  yourself,  upon  second  thoughts,  will 
have  removed,    before   1  say  any  thing 
to  your   objections.     It  contirins   to  me 
that  you   are  'the   good-natured  man  I 
took  )ou  for  ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
that  the  affection. of  a  kind  father  should 
startle  at  it,  at  first  reading,  and  think  it 
very  severe,    that  children  should  not  be 
sutiered  to  express  their  desires;  for  so 
you  seem  to  understand  me.     And  such 
a  restraint,  you    fear,    would  be  apt  to 
mope   them  and  hinder  their  diversion. 
But  if  you  please  to  look  upon  the  place, 
and  observe  my  drift,  you  will  find  that 
they  should   not    be    indulged,   or  com- 
plied  with    in    any  thing  their  conceits 
have  made  a  want  to  them,  as  necessary 
to    be  supplied.     What  you  say,  That 
children  would  be   moped    for  want  of 
diversion  and  recreation,  or  else  we  must 
have  those  about  them  study  nothing  all 
day,  but  how    to  find    employment  for 
them  ;  and  how  this  \yr)ukl  rack  the  in- 
vention of  any'  man  Hying,  you    leave 
me  to  judge  ;  seems  to  intimate  as  if  you 
understood  that  children  should  do  no- 
thing  but   by  the  prescription   of  their 
parents    or  tutors,    chalking    out   each 
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action  of  the  whole  day  in  train  to  them. 
I  hope  my  words  express  no  such  thing, 
for  it  is  quite  cor.trary  to  my  sense,  and 
I  think  would  be  useleb^s  tyranny  in  tfuir 
governors,  and  certain  ruin    lo  the  cliil- 
tlren.    1  am  so  much  for  recreation,  that 
i   would    as  much  as  possible,    havi;  all 
they  do  be  made  sf).     1  think  recreation 
as  necessary  to   then>  as  tlieir  food,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  recreation  which  does 
not  delight.  -This,  I  think,  I  have  so  ex- 
pressed ;  and  when  you  havojiut  that  to- 
gether, jiidiie,  whether  I  would  not  have 
ihcm  have  the  greatest  i)art  of  their  time 
left  to   them  without  restraint,  to  divert 
themselves  any    wsiy  they  think  best,  so 
it  be  tree  from  vicious  actions,  or  such  as 
may    introduce    vicious    habits.     And 
thcrefoje,  if  they   should  ask  to  play,  it 
could  be  Jio   more  iiiterjneted  a  want  of 
fancy,   than    if  they  asked    for  victuals 
vlien  hungry;   though  where  the  matter 
is  well  ordered,  they  will  never  need  to 
do  that :   for  when  ihc^'  have  either  done 
what    their  governor  thinks    enough    in 
any  application  to  what  is  usually  made 
their  business,  or  are  perceived  to  be  tired 
with  it,  they  should  of  course  be  dismissed 
to  their  innocent  diversions,  without  ever 
being  put  to  ask  for  it,.  So  that  I  am  tor 
the  full   liberty  of  diversion  as  much  as 
yoti  cun  be;   and  upon  a  second  perusal 
i)i  iny  book,   I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will 
find  me  so.     liut  being  allowed  that,  as 
one  of  their  JKituial  wants,    they  sh(>uld 
not  yet  be  petniittefll  to  let  loose  tlieir  de- 
si  resur  iniportuinties  for  what  they  fancy, 
(.'hild.en  are  very  apt  to  covet  what  they 
sec  thuse  above  them  in  age  have  Or  do, 
to  have  or  do  the  like,  especially  if  it  be 
their  elder  brothers  and   sisters.     Docs 
one  go  abroad  ?  the  other   strait   has  a 
mind  to   do    it  too,     lias  such   an   one 
new  or  tine  clothes,  orplay  things  f  they, 
if  you  once  allow  it  them,  will  be  impa- 
tient for  the   like,   and  think  thoniselves 
ill  dealt  with,  if  they  have  it  not.     This 
being    indulged    when    they    are   little, 
grows  up  with    their  age,   and  with  that 
enlarges  itself  to  things  of  greater  conse- 
quence, and  has  ruined  more  families  in 
the   world   than   one.     'J'his   should    bo 
suppressed  in  its  very  lirst  rise  ;   and  the 
desires  you  would  not  have  encourai-ed, 
you   should    not    j)irmit   to  be  spoken, 
which  is  the  best  way  for  them  to  siienco 
them  to  themselves.    Children  should  by 
constant  use  learn   to  be  very  modest  in 


owning  their  desires,  and  cartful  not  to 
ask  ai>y  thing  of  their  parents,  bnt  what 
they  have  reason  to  think  their  parents 
will  approve  of;  and  a  reprimand  upotr 
their  ill  bearing  a  refusal  conus  loo  late, 
when  the  fault  is  committed  and  allowed; 
and  if  you  allow  them  to  ask,  you  can 
scarce  think  it  strange  they  should  be 
troubled  to  be  denied  :  sio  that  you  suffer 
them  to  engage  themselves  in  the  disor- 
der, and  think  then  the  fittest  tiiitc  for  a 
cure,  and,  I  think,  the  sure  and  easiest 
way  is  prevention.  I-'or  we  must  take 
the  same  nature  to  be  in  children,  that  is 
in  grown  men ;  and  how  often  do  we 
llnd  men  take  ill  to  be  denied  what  they 
would  not  have  been  «'oncerned  for,  if 
they  bad  notasi<ed  ?  But  I  shall  not  en- 
large any  further  in  this,  believing  you 
and  I  i<iiall  agree  in  the  matter;  and  in- 
deed it  is  very  hard,  and  almost  impohsi- 
ble,  to  give  general  rules  of  education, 
when  there  is  scarce  any  one  child,  which 
in  some  cases  should  not  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  another.  All  that  we  can 
do  in  general,  is  only  to  shew  wl>at  pa- 
rents and  tutors  should  aim  at,  and  leave 
to  them  the  ordering  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  case  shall  requiie. 

One  thing  give  me  leave  to  be  impor- 
tunate with  you  about :  you  say  your  soit 
is  not  very  strong;  to  make  him  strong, 
you  must  use  him  hardily,  as  I  have  di- 
rected ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it 
by  very  insensible  decrees,  and  begin  an 
hardship  you  would  bring  him  to  only 
in  the  bpring.  This  is  all  the  caution 
lueds  be  used.  I  have  an  example  of  it 
in  the  house  I  li\e  in,  where  the  only  son 
of  u  vx-ry  tender  mother  w;is  almost  de- 
stroyed by  a  too  tender  keeping.  "He  is 
now,  by  a  contrary  usage,  come  tt>  bear 
wind  and  wtather,  and -wet  in  his  feet : 
and  the  cough,  which  threatened  him 
under  that  warm  and  cautious  manage- 
ment, has  lelt  him,  and  is  now  no  longer 
his  parents  constant  apprehensions,  as  it 
was. 

I  am  of  vour  mind  as  to  short-hand  : 
I  myself  learned  it  since  I  was  a  mati. 
but  had  forgot  to  put  it  in  when  1  writ ; 
as  I  have,  1  doubt  not,  overseen  a  thou- 
sand other  things,  which  might  have 
been  sani  on  this  subject.  liut  it  was 
only  at  jirst  a  short  scheme  for  a  friend, 
and  is  published  to  excite  others  to  treat 
it  more  (ully. 

1  know  not  wijether  it  would  be  useful 
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lo  make  a  catalogue  of  authors  to  be  read 
by  a  young  man,  or  whether  it  could  be 
done  unless  one  knew  the  child's  temper, 
and  what  he  was  designed. to. 

LETTER    XCVIII. 

Mr.  Mohjncux  to  Mr,  Locke. 

Sir,  Dublin,  June  a,  1694. 

T  AM  highly  obliged  to  you  for  the  fa- 
*  vour  of  your  last,  of  ^May  26th,  which 
I  received  yesterday.  It  brought  me  the 
welcome  news  of  the  second  edition  of 
your  Essay  being  published;  and  that 
you  have  favoured  me  with  a  copy, 
which  I  shall  expect  with  some  impa- 
tience; and  when  I  have  perused  it,  I 
shall,  with  all  freedom,  give  you  my 
thoughts  of  it. 

And  now  that  you  have  cleared  your 
hands  of  your  second  edition,  I  hope  you 
may  have  leisure  to  turn  your  thoughts 
to  the  subject  I  have  so  often  proposed  to 
you ;  but  this,  you  vvill  say,  is  a  cruelty 
in  me,  that  no  sooner  you  are  rid  of  one 
trouble,  but  1  set  you  on  another.  Truly, 
Sir,  were  I  sensible  it  could  be  a  trouble 
to  you,  I  should  hardly  presume  so  far 
on  your  goodness ;  but  I  know  those 
things  are  so  easy  and  natural  to  your 
mind,  that  they  give  you  no  pain  in  the 
production.  And  I  know  also,  such  is 
your  universal  love  of  mankind,  that  you 
count  nothing  troublesome  that  tends  to 
their  good,  iji  a  matter  of  so  great  con- 
cernment as  morality. 

I  have  formerly  told  you  what  care  I 
proposed  to  take  in  the  education  of  iny 
only  child.  I  must  now  beg  your  par- 
don if  I  trouble  you  in  a  matter,  wherein 
I  shall  be  at  a  loss  without  your  assistance, 
lie  is  now  live  years  old,  of  a  most  to- 
wardly  and  promising  disposition ;  bred 
exactly,  as  far  as  his  age  permits,  to  the 
rules  you  prescribe,  1  mean  as  to  form- 
Jghis  mind,  aiid  mastering  his  passions, 
le  reads  very  well,  atid  I  think  it  time 
now  to  put  him  forward  to  some  other 
learning.  In  order  to  this,  I  shall  want 
a  tutor  for  him,  and  indeed  this  place 
carj  harrlly  afford  me  one  to  my  mind. 
If  therefore  you  know  any  ijigenious 
man  that  nuiy  be  proper  for  my  purpose, 
you  would  highly  oblige  me  by  procur- 
ing him  for  me.  I  confess  the  encou- 
ragement I  can  propose  to  such  a  one  is 
I^^ut  moderate,  yet  perhaps  there  may  be 
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H."  should  eat  at  my  own  table,  snd  have 
his  lodging,  washing,  tiring,  and  Candle- 
light in  my  house,  in  a  good  handson.e 
apartment ;   and   besides  this,    I  should 
allow  him  201.  per  unmirn.     His   work 
for  this  should  be  only  to  instruct  three 
or  four  boys  in  Latin,  and  such  other 
learning  as  you  recommend  in  your  book ; 
I  say  three  or  four  buys,  because  perhaps 
1  may  have  a  relation's  child  or  two;  one 
who  is  my  sister's  son  I  have  always,  and 
do  intend  to  keep  as  a  companion  to  my 
own  son;  and  of  more  I  am  uncertain. 
But  if  there  be  one  or  two,  that  will  be 
no  -'reat  addition  to  his  trouble,  consider- 
ing, that  perhaps  their  parents  may  re- 
compense   that    by   their  gratuities.      I 
mention  to  you,  of  the  languages,  only 
Latin  ;  but,  if  I  could  obtain  it^I  should 
be  glad  he  were  also  master  of  the  French. 
As  to  his  other  qualifications,  I  shall  only 
say  in  general,  I  could  wish  them  such  as 
you  desire  in  a  tutor,  to  instruct  a  young 
gentleman  as  you  propose  in  your  book. 
I  would  have  him  indeed  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  scholar ;  and  I  propose  very 
much  satisfaction  to  myself  in  the  ccn- 
versation  of  such  a  one.     And  because  a 
man  may  be  cautiuus  of  leaving  his  na- 
tive soil,  and  coming  into  a  strange  coun- 
try, without  some  cirtainty  of  being  ac- 
ceptable to  those  that  send  for  him,  and 
of  some  continuance  and   settlement,  I 
can  say  that  I  design  him  to  stay  with  my 
son  to  his  state  of  manhood  ;  whether  he 
go   into   the    university,    or    travel,    or 
whatever  other  state  of  life  he  may  take 
to.     And  if  perhaps  on  trial  for  somo 
time,  he  or  1  may  not  like  each  other,  I 
do  promise  to  bear  his  charges  both  to 
and  from  me,  so  that  he  shall  be  no  loser 
by  his  journey. 

I  beg  your  answer  to  this  at  your  lei- 
sure ;  and  if  any  such  present,  be  pleasred 
to  let  me  know  of  him  what  particulars 
you  can,  as  his  parentage,  education, 
qualifications,  disposition,  6<.c.  with  what 
other  particulars  you  please  to  mention, 
and  accordingly  I  shull  write  to  you  no 
farther  about  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  beseech  you  to 
pardon  this  trouble  given  you  by,  ho- 
noured Sir,  your  most  ati'ectiouate,  and 
most  obliged  humble  servant. 
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Mr.  Lode  to  Mr.  Mnhmcux. 
Sir,  London,  zSth  June,  1694. 

INCE  the  rcceipl  of  yoius  of  the  so- 
coiid  instant,  1  have  made  what  en- 
quiry I  can  for  a  tutor  for  your  son;  the 
most  likely  and  the  best  recommended 
that  I  have  met  with,  you  will  liavc  an 
account  of  from  himsrlf  in  the  inclosed, 
to  which  I  nteil  add  little  but  these  two 
things;  1st,  That  Mr.  lletcher,  who  is 
a  good  jutlge,  and  a  person  whose  word  I 
can  rely  on,  gave  me  a  very  good  cha- 
racter of  him,  botli  as  to  his  manners  and 
abilities^  and  said  he  would  be  answer- 
able for, him:  the  other  is,  That  how- 
ever it  comes  to  j^ass,  the  Scotch  have 
now  here  a  far  greater  reputation  fortius 
sort  of  employment,  than  our  own  coun- 
trymen. I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  but  I  have 
ot  late  found  it  in  many  instances. 

I  wish  the  endeavouis  I  have  used  to 
procure  you  a  tutor  for  your  son,  may  be 
as  successful  a^  I  desire.  It  \s  a  business 
of  a  great  concernment  to  both  you  and 
your  son  ;  but  governors  that  have  right 
thoughts  concerning  education  are  hard 
to  be  found.  It  is  hajjpy  for  your  son, 
that  a  gctod  part  of  it  is  to  be  under  your 
eye.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if,  in  this,  01 
any  other  occasion,  1  may  be  able  to  do 
you  any  service;  for  with  great  sincerity 
and  respect  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant. 
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it  is  no  small  reward   to  cue  who  loves 
truth,  to  be  persuaded  that  he  has  madu 
some   discoveries    of  it,  and   any  ways 
helped  to  pr(5pagate  it  to  olhei-s.     I   de- 
pend so  much  upon  ^our  judgment  and 
candour,  that  1  think  myself  secure  in 
you  from   peevish  cruicism   or  flattery  ; 
only  give  me  leave  to  suspect,  that  kind- 
luss  and  friendship   do  someiiuKS  carry 
your  e.Npressions  u.  little   too  far  on  ihc 
favourable  side.     '1  his,  however,  makes 
me  not  apprehend  you  will  silently  pass 
by  any  thing  you  are   not  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  in  it.     The  use  I  liave  madi; 
of  the    advertisements    1    have  received 
frcnn  you  of  this  kind,  will  satisfy  you 
that  1  desire  this  oOice  of  fritn;lship  from 
you,  not  out  of  compliment,   but  for  the 
use  of  truth,   and   that  your  animadver- 
sions will  not  be  lost  upon   mc.     Any 
faults} on  shall  meet  with  in  reasoning, 
in  per>picnity,  in  expression,   or  of  the 
press,  1  desire  you  to  take  notice  of,  and 
send  me  word  of;  es])ecially  if  you  have 
anv  where  any  doubt ;   for    I  am   per- 
suaded, that,  upon  debate,  you  and    I 
cannot  be  of  two  opinions;  nor,  I  think, 
anv  two  men  used  to  think  with  freedom, 
who  really  prefer  truth  to  opiniatrety, 
and    a   little   foolish    vain-glory  of  not 
having  made  a  mistake. 

I  am  verv  glad  you  were  provided  ol 
a  tutor  nearer  home ;  and  it  had  this  par- 
ticular good  luck  in  it,  that  otherwise 
you  had  been  disap'pointed,  if  you  had 
dc[)ended  on  .Mr.  CJibbs,  as  a  letter  I  writ 
to  you  I'rom  London  about  it,  I  hope, 
acquainted  you.  1  am,dear  Sir,  your  most 
ulTectionate, and  most  hunible  servaut,(i\iC. 
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From  the  same  to  the  name. 
Sir,  Gates,  3d  September  1694. 

HAVE  so  much  the  advantage  in  the 
bargain,  if  friendship  may  be  called 
one,  that  whatsoever  satisfaction  you  litul 
in  yourself  on  that  account,  you  must 
allow  in  me  with  a  large  overplus.  The 
oidy  riches  I  have  valued,  or  lal)ottred  to 
accpiire,  has  been  the  friendship  of  inge- 
nious- and  worthy  men,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  blame  me  if  1  so  forward ly  laid 
liold  of  the  liist  occasion  that  opened  me 
a  way  to  ypurs.  That  I  have  so  well 
succeeded  ii»  it,  1  count  one  of  my 
greiitest  happinesses,  and  a  suiiicient  re- 
ward for  willing  my  book,  had  1  no 
utlun-  benefit  by  it.  The  opinion  you 
have  of  It  gives  mc  farther  hopes;  for 
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From  the  same  tn  the  same. 
Dear  Sir,  O-i'-es,  zStii  Mnrch  1693. 

•vrou  will,  I  fear,  think  uie  frozen  up 
^-  with  this  long  winter,  or  else  with  a 
negligence  colder  than  that,  having  two 
very  obliging  letters  of  yours  by  me,  thv 
one  ever  since  January,  the  other  Fe- 
bruary hu-t,  1  make  you  no  answer  to 
either,  till  thus  far  in  March.  The  truth 
is,  expecting  ever  since  1  received  your 
last  letter,  un  account  from  London,  con- 
cerning something  1  had  a  mind  to  put 
into  my  letter,  and  after  writing  four 
times  alwut  it,  btong  yet  delayed,  i  can 
•fuibrar  no  hngcr  to  return  you  my 
thanks,  and  to  beg  your  [lardon  that  I 
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have  been  so  slow  in  it.  If  you  interpret 
it  right,  you  will  look  upon  it  as  the  ef- 
fect of  a  friendship  got  past  forn)alities, 
and  that  has  coniideiice  enough  to  make 
bold  with  you,  where  it  is  without  ne- 
glect of  you,  or  prejudice  to  either.  1 
was  not  a  little  rejoiced  with  the  news 
you  sent  me,  in  the  first  of  your  leiters, 
of  your  safe  recovery  of  a  lever.  Had  I 
known  it  before  the  danger  was  over, 
that  you  had  been  ill,  it  wuuld  have  been 
no  small  fright  and  pain  to  ms.' ;  for  1 
must  assure  you,  that  amongst  all  tiie 
triends  your  kindness  or  worth  has  pro- 
cured you,  there  is  not  any  one  who  \h- 
luc's  you  more  than  1  do,  or  does  more 
intercj^t  himself  in  all  3-our  concerns. 
Tills  makes  me,  that  though  I  have  a 
long  time  extremely  desired  to  sec  you, 
unci  propose  to  myself  an  injinite  satisfac- 
tion in  a  free  conversation  with  you;  yet 
what  you  tell  me,  tluit  you  were  coming 
last  summer  into  England  to  make  me  a 
visit,  makes  me  dread  the  satisfaction  of 
my  own  wishes.  And  methinks  1  ought 
not  to  purchase  one  of  the  greatest  hap- 
pinesses I  can  propose  to  myself  fit  so  dear 
a;id  dangerous  a  rate.  1  have  received 
many  and  great  obligaiions  irom  you 
before,  but  they  were  such  as,  though  I 
had  no  title  to,  I  thought  1  might  accept 
from  one  whom  1  love,  and  therefore  was 
glad  to  find  kind  to  me.  liut  when  I 
retlect  on  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the 
sea  between  us,  the  dangi  r  oi  the  one, 
and  the  fatigue  of  both,  and  your  no 
\ery  robust  constitution,  as  I  inuigiae,  1 
riinnot  consent  you  should  \eniure  so 
much  for  my  sake.  If  any  harm  should 
h.ippen  to  you  in  the  journey,  1  could 
never  forgive  it  to  myself,  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  so  gnat  a  loss  to  the  world  and 
myseli'.  ^Vnd  if  you  should  come  sale, 
the  greatness  of  the  hazard,  and  an  ob- 
ligation out  of  ail  proportion  to  what  I 
either  ought  to  leceivi',  or  was  capable  to 
ieturn,  would  overwhelm  me  v\uh  sh«me, 
and  hinder  my,  enjoyment.  And  yet,  if 
i  may  confess  my  secret  thoughts,  there 
is  not  any  thing  which  I  would  not  give 
that  sume  other  unavoidable  occasion 
would  draw  you  into  Kngland.  A  ra- 
tional free-minded  man,  lud  to  nothing 
feut  truth,  is  so  rare  a  thing,  that  I  al- 
most worship  such  a  friend;  but  when 
friendship  is  joined  to  it,  and  these  are 
Inought  into  a  free  conversation,  where 
ey  meet,  and  can  be  together,  what  is 
-le  can  have  equal  charms?  1  taunut 
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but  exceedingly  wish  for  that  happy  day 
when  I  may  see  a  man  I  have  so  often 
longed  to  have  in  my  embraces.  liut 
yet,  though  it  would  endear  the  gift  to 
receive  it  from  his  kindness,  I  cannot 
but  wish  rather  that  fortune  alone  would 
throw  him  into  my  arms. 

This  cold  winter  has  kept  me  so  close 
a  prisoner  within  doors,  tiiat,  till  yester- 
day, I  have  been  ab.uad  but  once  these 
three  nufiulis,  and  that  only  a  mile  in  a 
Coach.  And  the  inability  I  am  in  to 
breathe  London  air  in  cold  weather,  has 
hindered  me  yet  from  the  happiness  of 
wailing  on  Dr.  Ashe;  but  1  hope  to  get 
to  London  before  he  leaves  it,  that  I  may, 
to  a  person  whom  you  have  an  esteem 
for,  pay  some  part  of  the  respects  I  owe 
you.  I  had  last  week  the  honour  of  a 
visit  from  an  ingenious  gentleman,  a 
member  of  your  college  at  Dublin,  lately 
returned  from  Turkey.  He  told  me  he 
was  a  kinsman  of  yours;  and,  though  his 
other  good  qualities  might  have  made 
him  welcome  any  where,  he  was  not,  you 
may  be  sure,  the  less  welcome  to  me,  for 
being  known  and  related  to  you.  He 
s(.ems  to  me  to  have  been  very  diligent 
and  curious  in  making  observations  while 
he  has  been  abroad,  and  moie  inquisitive 
than  most  of  our  people  that  go  into 
those  parts  :  and  by  the  discourse  I  had 
with  him  the  little  time  we  were  together, 
1  promise  myself  we  shall  have  a  more  ex- 
act account  of  those  parts,  in  what  I  hope 
he  intends  to  publish,  than  hitherto  is 
extant.  Dr.  lluntiuiidon,  who  was  for- 
merly  at  Aleppo,  and  is  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  now  my  neighbour  iu  this 
country,  brought  Mr.  Smith  hither  with 
him  Iroin  his  house:  but  yet  I  must  ac- 
knowledge the  favour  to  you,-  and  desire 
you  to  thank  him  for  it,  when  he  returns 
to  Dublin;  tor  the  iViendship  he  knew 
you  had  for  me,  was,  1  take  it,  the  great 
inducement  that  made  him  give  himself 
the  trouble  of  coming  six  or  seven  miles 
in  a  dirty  country. 

You  do  so  attack  me  on  every  side  with 
your  kindness  to  my  book,  to  me,  to  ray 
shadow,  that  I  cannot  but  be  ashamed 
I  am  not  in  a  capacity  to  make  you  any 
other  ackncwle<:igment,  but  in  a  very 
full  and  deep  sense  of  it.  1  return  you 
my  thanks  tor  the  corrections  you  have 
sent  me,  which  1  will  take  all  the  care  of 
I  can  in  the  next  edition,  which  my 
bookseller  tells  me  he  thinks  will  be  this 
summer:  and  if  any  other  fall  under 
S  '2  yoiii; 
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your  observation,  I  shall  desire  the  conti- 
nuance of  your  favour  in  communicating 
them. 

I  must  own  to  you,  that  I  have  been 
solicited  from  beyond  sea  to  put  my  Flssay 
into  Latin ;  but  you  guess  right,  I  have 
not  the  k'isure  to  do  it.  It  was  once 
transhnted  by  a  young  man  in  Holland 
into  I,atin  ;  but  lie  was  so  little  master  of 
the  Engli>ih  or  Latin  tongue,  that  when 
it  was  shewed  me,  which  he  did  not  till 
he  had  quite  done  it,  I  satisfied  him  that 
it  would  l)e  very  little  for  his  credit  to 
publish  it,  and  so  that  was  laid  by.  Since 
that,  my  bookseller  was,  and  had  been 
for  sonic  time  seeking  for  a  translator, 
whom  he  would  have  treated  with  to  have 
undertaken  it,  and  have  satisfied  for  his 
pains :  but  a  little  before  the  coming  of 
your  letter,  he  writ  me  word  he  had  been 
disappointed,  where  he  expected  to  have 
found  one  who  would  have  done  it,  and 
was  now  at  a  loss.  So  that  what  you  call 
a  bold,  is  not  only  the  kindest,  but  the 
most  seasonable  proposal  you  could  have 
made.  You. understand  my  thoughts  as 
well  as  I  do  myself,  aiul  can  be  a  fit  judge 
whether  the  translator  has  expressed 
them  well  in  Latin  or  no,  and  can  direct 
him  where  to  omit  or  contract  any  thing, 
where  you  think  I  have  been  more  large 
than  needed.  And  though  in  this  I  know 
you  inti'iid,  as  you  say,  some  good  to  the 
world,  yet  I  cannot  but  take  it  as  a  very 
particular  obligation  to  myself,  and  shall 
not  be  a  little  satisfied  to  have  my  book 
go  abroad  into  the  world  with  the  strokes 
of  your  judicious  hand  to  it;  for,  as  to 
emitting,  adding,  altering,  transposing 
any  thing  in  it,  I  permit  it  wholly  to 
your  judgment.  And  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  it  defective,  or  which  you  think 
may  be  added  with  advantage  to  tlu>  ilc- 
sign  of  the  whole  work,  if  you  will  let 
me  know,  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply 
that  defect  the  best  I  can.  The  chapter 
of  Identity  and  Diversity,  which  owes 
its  birth  wholly  to  your  putting  me  upon 
it,  will  be  an  encouragcmi-nt  to  you  to 
lay  any  the  like  commands  upon  nie.  I 
have  had  some  thoughts  myself,  that  it 
would  not  be  possibly  amiss  to  add,  in 
ith.  iv.  cop.  18.  something  about  Enthu- 
siasm, or  to  make  a  chapter  of  it  by  it- 
self. If  you  are  of  the  same  mind,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  business 
of  my  Essay,  I  promise  you,  before  the 
translator  you  shall  employ  shall  begot 
So  far,  I  will  seiui  you  my  thoughts  on 


that  subject,  so  that  it  may  be  put  into 
the  Latm  edition.    I  have  also  examined 
P.  Miilebranche's   opinion,    concerning 
*'  Seeing  all  things  in  Clod,"  and  to  my 
own  satisfaction  laid  open  the  vanity,  in- 
consistency, and  unintelligibleness,  of  that 
way  of  explaining  human  understanding. 
I  have  gone  almost,  but  not  (piite  through 
it,  and   know  not   whether    I   now  ever 
shall  finish  it,  being  fully  satisfied  myself 
about  it.    You  cannot  think  how  often  I 
regret  the  distance  that  is  between  us  ; 
I  envy  Dublin  for  what  I  every  day  want 
in   London.     Were  you    in    my   neigh- 
bourhood,   you     would     every    day    be 
troubled  with  the  proposal  of  some  of  my 
thoughts  to  you.     I  find  mine  generally 
so  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  books  I 
meet  with,  or   men  led   by  books,  thai 
were  I  not  conscious  to  myself  that  I  im- 
partially seek  truth,  I  should  bo  discou- 
raged  from    letting  my   thoughts  loose, 
which   commonly   lead   me  out   of  the 
beaten   track.     However,    I  want  some- 
body near  me,  to  whom  I  could  freely 
communicate  them,  and  without  n-servc 
lay  them  open.     1   should   find   security 
and  ease  in  such  a  frieud  as  you,  were 
you  within  distance;  for  your  juilgment 
would  confirm  and  set  me  at  rest,  wer« 
it  approved,  and  your  candour  would  ex- 
cuse what  your  judgment  corrected,  and 
set  me  right  in.     As  to  your  request  you 
now  repeat  to  me,  I  desire  you  to  believe 
that    there    is    nothing    in   your   letters 
wliicii  1  pass  over  slightly,  or  without 
taking  notice  of;  and  if  I  formerly  said 
nothing  to  it,  think  it  to  be,  that  I  thought 
it   the  best  way  of  answering  a  friend 
whom   I   was  resolved   to  deny  nothing 
that  was  in  my  power.     There  are  some 
particuhir  obligations  that  tie  me  up  in 
the  point,  and  which  have  drawn  on  mc 
some  displeasure  for  a  time  from  some  of 
my  friends,  who  made  me  a  somewhat 
like  demand.     But  1  expect  to  find  you 
more  reasonable,  and  give  you  this  as- 
surance, that  \ou  shall  hv  the  first  that 
shall  be  siitislicd  in  that  point.    I  am  not 
forgetful  of  what  you  so  kindly  put  me 
upon.   I  think  nobody  ought  to  live  only 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  count  the  days  lie 
spends   idly.     The  siuidl  remainder  of  a 
crazy  life,  I  shall,  as  much  as  my  health 
will  permit,  apply  to  the  search  of  truth, 
and  shall  ncU  neglect  to  propose  to  myself 
those  that  may  be  most  useul.   My  paper 
is  more  than   done,  and,   I  suppose,  yo 
tired ;  and  yet  I  can  scarce  givv  off. 
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am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  humble 
soivunt. 
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LETTER     CIL 

il/r.  Locke  to  Mr.  ISIolyiicux. 

Sir,  Gates,  April  26th,  1695. 

You  look  with  the  eyos,  and  speak  the 
language  of   friendsliip,    when  you 
make  my  life  of  much  more  concern  to 
the  world  than  your  own.     I  take  it,  as 
it  is,  for  an  etlect  of  your  kindness,  and 
so  >-hall  not  accuse  you  of  compliment ; 
the  mistakes  and  over-valuings  of  good- 
will being  always  sincere,  even  when  they 
exceed  what  common  truth  allows.    This 
on  my  side  \    must   beg  you  to  believe, 
that  my  life  would  be  much  more  plea- 
sant and  useful  to  me  if  you  were  within 
my  reach,  that  I  might  sometimes  enjoy 
your  conversation,  and,  upon  twenty  oc- 
casions, lay  my  thoughts  before  you,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  your  judgment.    I 
cannot    complain    that   I    have  not  my 
share  of  friends  of  all   ranks,  and  such 
Avhose  interest,  assistance,  atfeclion,  and 
opinions  too,  in   fit  cases,  1  can  rely  on. 
But  methinks,  for  all  this,  there  is  one 
place  vacant,  that  I   know  nobody  that 
would  so  well  fill  as  yourself;  I  want  one 
near  me  to  talk  freely  with,    de  qua  /ihci 
cute ;  to  propose  to,  the  extravagancies 
that  rise  in  my  mind  ;   one  with  whom  I 
would  debate  several  doubts  andquestious, 
to  see  what   was  in  them.     Meditating 
l)y  one's  self  is  like  digging  in  the  mine; 
it  often,  perhaps,  brings  up  maiden  earlli, 
which  never  came  near  the  light  before  ; 
but  whether  it  contain  any  metal  in  it, 
is  never  so  well  tried  as  in  conversation 
v«ith   a    knowing  judicious  IViend,   who 
carries  about    him   the   true  touchstone, 
which  is  }ove  of  truth   in  a  clear  think- 
ing head,     ftleii  of  pi^rts  and  judgment 
the  world  usually  gets  hold  of,  and  by  a 
great  mistake  (that  thejr  abilities  of  mind 
are  lost,  if  not  employed  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth   and   power)    engages  them  in 
the  wavs  of  fortune  and  interest,   which 
usually  leave  but  little  freedom  or  leisure 
of  thought  for  ])urc  disinterested  truth. 
And  such  who  give  themselves  up  Irank- 
ly,  and  in  earnest,  to  the  full  latitude  of 
real  knowledge,  are  not  every  where  to  be 
}net  with.      Wonder  not,  therefore,  that 
1  wish  so  much  for  you  in  my  neighbour- 
hood; 1  should  be  too  happy  in  a  friend 
of  your   m^ke,    were   you    within   \\xy 


reach.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  wish  that 
some  business  would  once  bring  you 
within  distance;  and  it  is  a  pain  to  me  to 
think  of  leaving  the  world,  without  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you. 

1  do  not  wonder  that  a  kinsman  of 
yours  should  magnify  civilities  that  scarce 
deserve  that  name;  I  know  not  wherein 
they  consisted,  but  in  being  glad  to  see 
one  that  was  any  way  related  to  you, 
and  was  himself  a  very  ingenious  man ; 
either  of  those  was  a  title  to  more  than  I 
did,  or  could  shew  him.  1  am  sorry  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  wait 
on  him  in  London,  and  I  fear  he  should 
be  gone  before  I  am  able  to  get  thither. 
This  long  winter  and  cold  spring  has 
hung  very  heavy  upon  my  lungs,  and 
they  are  not  yet  in  a  case  to  be  ventured 
in  London  air,  which  must  be  my  excuse 
for  not  waiting  upon  him  and  Dr.  Ashe 
yet. 


LETTER    CIIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Oates,  nl  July,  1695. 

TTviD  I  not  assure  myself  that  our  friend- 
^-^  ship  were  grown  beyond  suspicion  of 
compliment,  I  should  think  I  should  have 
need  to  make  excuses  to  you  for  my  long 
silence  ;   but  I  know  you  wiH  credit  me, 
when  I  tell  you  it  has  been  neither  for- 
getfulness  nor  negligence.    The  specimen 
of  the  translation  you  sent  me  gave  mo 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  INlr.  INlul- 
lart's  style  would  lay  too  great  a  burden 
on  your  kindness,  by  often  needing  the 
correction  of  your  hand,  to  make  it  ex- 
press my  sense  with  that  clearness  and 
easiness  which  1  know  you  desire,     I\ly 
bookseller  therefore  having    before   told 
n)C  of  one  who  li^ul  olfered  to  undertake 
the  translation  of  my  Essay,  I  have  been 
ever  since  endeavouring  to  get  from  him. 
a  specimen,  that  1  might  sind   it  you, 
and  have  your  opinion  which  is  like  to  do 
best ;  and  so  if  this  man  had  a  talent  tliat 
way,  you  might  be  eased  of  the  trouble 
which  your  friendship  to  me  and  zeal  to 
the  work,  I  foresee,  is  likely  to  lay  upon 
you.     But  having  the  last  post  received 
this  account   from   Mr.  Churchill,  that 
the  gentleman  proposed  is  in  the  country, 
and  must  have  a  book  sent  him  down  on 
purpose  before  we  can  expect  to  see  any 
thing  from  him,  and  this  being  ali  to,  bo 
managed    by  a  third  hand,  who  is  xioX 
S  3,  every 
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everyday  to  be  met  with,  1  have  resolved 
to  lr)se  no  more  time  on  that  thousjlit, 
but  accepting  of  your  kind  otl'er,  put  tliat 
whole  matter  into  yc<v.r  hands,  to  be  or- 
dered as  you  shall  think  best,  and  shall 
spend  no  more  time  in  other  enquiries, 
since  the  gentleman  you  propose  will  (as 
I  remember  you  told  me)  be  about  this 
time  at  leisure  to  set  himself  in  earnest  to 
it.  There  is  one  thing  I  wmdd  otter, 
which  may  bo  of  advantage  to  him  and 
the  work  too;  and  that  is,  that  he  would 
constantly  and  sedulously  read  Tullv, 
especially  his  philoso])hical  works,  which 
will  insensibly  work  him  into  a  good  La- 
tin style.  1  have  heard  it  reported  of 
Lishop  Sanderson,  that  being  asked  how 
lie  came  to  write  Latin  so  well,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  treatises  he  published  in  that 
tongi'f ;  he  answered,  "  by  ordering  his 
*•  studies  so  that  he  read  over  all  TuUy's 
"  works  every  year."  I  leave  it  to  you 
whether  you  will  think  lit  to  mention 
this  to  Mr.  Mullart. 

The  Abridgment  of  my  F.ssay  is  quite 
finished  :  it  is  done  by  a  very  ingenious 
man  of  Oxford,  a  Master  of  Arts,  very 
considerable  for  his  learning  and  virtue, 
mIio  has  a  great,  many  pupils.  It  is  done 
w'itli  the  same  design  you  had  in  view 
ulien  you  mentioned  it.  lie  has  gene- 
rally (as  far  as  I  could  remember)  made 
\ise  of  my  words:  he  very  civilly  sent  it 
me  when  it  was  done,  and  upon  looking 
it  over,  J  guess  you  w  ill  ap|)rove  of  it, 
and  think  it  well  done.  It  is  in  lAL-. 
Cliurchill's  hands,  and  will  be  printc*!  as 
soon  as  the  third  edition  of  my  Essay, 
wliicli  is  now  in  the  press,  is  printed  off, 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you 
have  f(  unil  any  good  eftects  of  my  me- 
thod on  your  son.  1  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  particulars:  for  though  I  have 
Fcen  the  success  of  it  in  a  child  of  the 
lady  in  whose  house  I  am  (whose  mother 
has  tauaht  liim  Latin,  without  knowing 
it  herself  when  she  began),  yet  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  other  instajices,  because 
some  men,  who  cann(>l  endure  any  thing 
should  be  mended  in  the  world  by  a  nc-^v 
method,  object,  I  liear,  that  my  way  of 
i'ducation  is  impracticuLlc  Uut  this  I 
can  assure  you,  that  the  child  above- 
mentioned,  but  nine  years  old  in  .lune 
last,  has  learned  to  read  and  write  very 
w(  11 ;  is  now  reading  Quintus  Curtius 
with  his  mother;  understands  geography 
and  chronology  very  well,  and  the  Co- 
pcrqicmi  syste^n  of  ouv  vprte.\  ;  is  able  to 


multiply  well  and  divide  a  little;  and  all 
this  without  ever  having  one  blow  for 
his  book.  The  third  edition  is  now  out ; 
I  have  ordered  Mr.  Churchill  to  send 
you  one  of  them,  which  I  hope  he  has 
done  before  this.  I  expect  youropiraon 
of  the  ailditions,  v.hich  ha\e  much  in- 
creased the  bulk  of  the  book.  And 
though  I  think  ail  that  I  have  said  right, 
yet  you  are  the  man  I  depend  on  for  a 
fair  and  free  censure,  not  inclined  either 
to  flatter  or  quarrel.  You  know  not  of 
what  value  a  knowing  man,  that  is  a 
sincere  lover  of  truth,  is,  nor  how  hard 
to  be  found  ;  wonder  not,  therefore,  if  I 
place  a  great  part  of  my  happiness  in 
your  friendshi]!,  and  wish  every  <lay  you 
were  my  neighbour;  you  would  thin  find 
what  u>>e  I  should  make  of  it.  Rut  not 
to  complain  of  what  cannot  be  remedied, 
pray  let  me  have  all  llu^  advantage  I  can 
al  this  distance.  Head  the  additions  and 
examine  them  strictly,  for  I  would  not 
wiliiniily  mislead  the  world.  Pray  let 
me  know  whether  the  Doctor,  your  bro- 
ther, has  any  childresi ;  when  he  has,  I 
count  I  owe  him  one  of  my  books  of 
Education. 

With  my  treatise  of  Education,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  red  ive  another  little  one 
concerning  Interest  and  Coinage.  It  is 
one  of  the  fatherless  children  which  the 
world  lay  at  my  door;  but  whoever  he. 
the  author,  1  shall  be  glad  to  know  your 
opinion  of  ir. 

L  E  'J'  T  E  R    CIV. 

*/;•.  Molj/iievx  to  3Ii:  Lode. 

Sir,  Dublin,  August  24,  if^^^. 

iiAvr.  already  so  much  experience  of 

your  method  of  education,  that  1  long 
to  see  your  third  edition.  And  since 
you  put  me  upon  it  (to  whom  I  can  re- 
fuse nothing  in  my  power),  I  will  give 
you  a  short  account  of  my  little  boy's 
proiiress  under  it. 

lie  was  six  years  old  about  the  middle 
of  last  July.  When  ho  was  but  jii>it 
turned  five,  he  could  read  perfectly  well ; 
and  on  the  globes  could  have  traced  out 
and  pointed  at  all  the  noted  parts,  coun- 
tries, and  cities  of  the  world,  both  land 
and  sea  :  and  by  live  and  an  half,  could 
perform  many  of  the  plainest  problems 
on  the  globe;  as  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, the  Antijiodes,  the  time  with  theni 
and  other  countries,  \-c.  and  this  by  way 
of  play  and   diversion,  seldom  called  lu 
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nevej-  chid  or  beaten  for  it.  About 
10  siiiHc  ago  lie  coulil  ivad  any  niiinbor 
it"  rijfuros,  not  cxct'cdiiv;  si\  places, 
break  it  as  yoii  please  by  cyphers  or 
2v"ios.  By  the  time  he  wa.s  six,  he  could 
niaiia.rre  a  compass,  ruler  and  pencil,  very 
prettily,  and  perlbiMn  nniny  little  geome- 
trical tricks,  and  advancvd  to  writing 
and  aritlunelic;  and  has  been  about 
three  months  at  Laiin,  wherein  his  tutor 
observes,  as  nigh  as  he  can,  the  method 
I)rescribed  by  you.  He  can  read  a  Ga- 
zette, and,  in  tiie  large  luaps  of  Sanson, 
shevvs  most  of  the  remarkable  places  as 
he  goes  along,  aiul  turns  to  the  proper 
ma])s.  IJe  has  been  shewn  some  dogs 
dissected,  and  can  give  somelittle  account 
of  the  grand  traces  of  anatomy.  And  as 
to  the  formation  of  his  mind,  which  you 
rightly  observe  to  be  the  most  valuable 
part  of  education,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  child  had  ever  his  passions  more  per- 
fectly at  command.  He  is  obedient  and 
observant  to  the  nicest  particular,  and 
at  the  same  time  sprightly,  playful,  and 
active. 

But  I  will  say  no  more ;  this  may  be 
tiresome  to  others,  however  pleading  to 
fiiyself. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    CV. 

From  llic  same  to  /lie  same. 
Honoured  Sir,  Dublin,  June  6,  ir>q6. 
TT  is  a  nulancholy  tliought  to  Jiie,  that 
-•-  since  I  have  had  the  ha|)piness  of  your 
correspondence,  there  has  hardly  Irip- 
pencd  a  year  whon  both  you  and  1  have 
not  made  it  an  apology  for  our  long 
silenre,  that  we  have  been  indispc^sed  in 
our  health;  yet  it  has  pleused  Ciod  tiuit 
so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is  on  niy  side  at 
present,  Aboe.t  four  years  and  an  half 
ago  I  uas  tirst  seized  by  a  violent  cholic, 
which  then  so  weakened  me,  that  to  this 
tinie  I  lie  so  lai-  under  the  ^fiects  iliereof, 
■j.s  uj)o!i  any  cold  !o  l)e  very  apt  to  re- 
Iitpse  inio  the  same.  And  so  it  has  bi'en 
\vith  me  lor  a  wliilc  past  ;  l;ut  nov/,  CJod 
be  thanked,  1  am  again  well-recovered. 
I  iiad  not  otlicrsvise  oo  long  deferri'd  my 
answer  to  vours  of  March  the  oOth, 
wddch,  after  a  long  silence,  brought  me 
the  assurance  of  your  health,  and  tliere- 
with  no  small  satisfaction,  having  before 
that  entertained  some  j)ainful  thoughts  of 
your  indisposilion.  from  some  rumours  I 
had  heard.  lUit  I  lind  Heaven  is  not  yet 
so  angry  with  us,  as  to  lake  you  from 
^ijiong  us. 
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Mr.  Locke  to  Mr.  Molijneuv. 

Sir,  London,  2d  Juiy,vi6()6. 

CANNOT   without  great  trouble  hear 

of  uny  indisposition  of  yours  ;  your 
friendship,  which  Heaven  lias  bestowed 
on  me,  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  I 
can  enjoy  for  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
is  what  I  value  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  1 
cannot  consider  myself  within  danger  of 
losing  a  person  every  way  so  dx^ar  to  me 
without  very  great  uneasinesd  of  mind. 

Thus  far  I  got,  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  to  you  about  a  month  since,  as  you 
will  see  by  tUe  date  at  the  top;  business, 
and  a  little  excursion  into  the  country, 
has  hindered  me  ever  since.  Were  you 
a  man  I  oiily  cared  to  talk  with  out  of 
civility,  T  should  soQper  answer  your  let- 
ters; but  not  coiitentijig  myself  with  such 
a  formal  correspondence  with  you,  I  can- 
not find  iu  my  heart  to  begin  writing  to 
you,  till  I  think  I  shall  have  time  to  talk 
a  great  deal,  and  pour  out  my  mind  to  a 
man  to  whom  I  make  sure  1  can  do  it 
with  freedom  ;  his  candour  and  friendship 
allows  that,  and  I  fmd  I  know  not  what 
jileasijre  in  doing  it.  I  promised  myself 
ahundauce  of  pleasure  this  summer  in 
seeing  you  here,  and  the  disappointment 
is  or.e  of  the  most  sensible  I  could  have 
met  with  in  my  private  concerns  ;  and 
the  occasion  tiiat  robbed  me  of  that  sa- 
liftlaction  iVights  me.  I  have,  1  thank 
('0(l,  now  as  much  health  as  my  consti^ 
tution  will  tdhnv  me  to  expect,  but  yet, 
if  I  will  think  like  a  reasonable  man,  the 
llijttery  of  my  summer  vigour  ought  not 
to  make  me  count  beyond  the  next  wiiv- 
ter  at  any  time  for  the  future.  The  last 
sat  so  heavy  upon  me,  that  it  was  with 
difliculty  1  got  ihrough  it;  and  you  will 
not  blame  me  if  I  have  a  longing  to  see 
ami  embraice  a  man  I  esteeiu  and  love  so 
nuich,  bcto;e  I  leave  this  silly  earth; 
which,  when  tlie  conveniences  of  life  are 
nioderately  provided  for,  has  nothing  of 
value  in  it  e(|ual  to  the  conversation  of  a 
knowing,  ingenious,  and  large  minded 
fri(>nd,who  sincerely  loves  and  seeks  truth, 

Though  your  chobc  has  done  me  no 
sinall  prejudice,  yet  I  am  much  more 
angry  with  \:  upon  the  account  of  those 
incoaveni'-nces  it  has  made  you  suffer.  [ 
know  you  are  in  skilful,  as  well  as  careful 
hands,  under  the  care  of  .your  brother, 
and  It  could  not  beadviscable  in  any  one 
b  4  ta 
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to  draw  you  from  them.  The  cholic  is 
60  general  a  name  for  pains  in  the  lower 
billy,  that  I  cannot  Iroin  thence  pretend 
to  make  any  jiuignient  of  your  case; 
but  it  can  be  no  harm  to  advise  you  to 
ask  him  whether  he  does  not  think  that 
the  drinking  of  our  Bath  waters  may  be 
useful  to  you  in  your  case.  I  know  those 
waters  mightily  strengthen  those  parts. 

Your  congratulation  to  me  I  take  as 
you  lueant,  kindly  and  seriously,  and,  it 
may  t)c>,  it  is  what  another  would  rejoice 
in;  but  if  you  will  give  nie  leave  to 
whisper  truth  without  vanity,  in  the  car 
of  a  friend,  it  is  a  preferment  which  I 
shall  get  nothing  by,  and  I  know  not 
whether  my  country  will,  though  that  I 
shall  aim  at  with  all  my  t-ndeavours. 

Riches  may  be  instrumental  to  so  many 
good  purposf.'B,  that  it  is,  I  think,  vanity, 
rather  than  nligion  or  philosophy,  to 
pretend  to  contemn  them.  But  yet  they 
may  be  purchased  too  dear.  My  age 
and  health  demand  a  retreat  from  bustle 
and  business,  and  tiie  pursuit  of  sonic 
enquiries  J  have  in  my  thoughts,  makes 
it  more  desirable  than  any  of  those  re- 
wards which  public  eniploymenls  tempt 
pepple  with.  I  think  the  little  I  have 
enough,  and  do  not  desire  to  live  higher, 
or  die  richer  than  I  am  ;  and  therelore 
you  have  reason  rather  to  pity  the  folly, 
than  congratulate  the  fortune,  that  en- 
gages me  in  the  whirpool. 

L  E  T  "i  E  R    CVn. 

I\Ir.  Locke  to  Mr,  Molyntnx. 

Sir,  London,  I ath  September  1696. 

COULD  the  painter  have  made  a  pic- 
ture of  me  capable  of  your  conver- 
sation, 1  should  have  sat  to  him  with 
mure  delight  than  ever  I  did  any  thing  in 
my  liie.  The  honour  you  do  me,  in 
giving  me  thus  a  place  in  your  house,  I 
look  upon  as  the  ett'ectof  having  ii  place 
already  in  your  esteem  and  affection; 
and  tluit  made  me  more  easily  submit  to 
what  mi  tliouglit  looked  too  much  like 
vanity  in  mc.  Painting  was  designed  to 
represent  the  gods,  or  the  great  men  that 
stood  next  to  them.  But  friendship,  I 
see,  takes  no  mca^ure  of  any  thing,  but 
by  itself  and  wheie  it  is  great  and  high, 
will  make  its  object  so,  and  raise  it  above 
it's  le\el.  This  is  that  which  has  de- 
ceived you  into  my  picture,  and  made 
you  put  .so  great  a  complinjent  upon  me  ; 
a:ul  1  do  nut  knew  what  you  will  lind  to 


justify  yourself  to  those  who  shall  see  it 
in  your  possession.  You  may  indeed  tell 
them,  the  original  is  as  much  yours  as  the 
picture  ;  but  this  will  be  no  great  boast, 
when  the  maw  is  not  more  considerable 
than  his  shadow.  When  I  looked  upon 
it  after  it  was  done,  methought  it  iiad 
not  that  countenance  I  ought  to  accost 
you  with.  1  know  not  whether  the  se- 
cret displeasure  1  felt  while  I  wassitting, 
from  the  consideration  that  the  going  of 
my  picture  brought  us  no  nearer  together, 
made  me  look  grave;  but  this  1  miist- 
own,  that  it  was  not  without  regret  that 
I  remembered  tl^it  this  counterfeit  would 
be  before  mc  with  the  man  that  I  so  much 
desired  to  be  with,  and  could  not  tell 
him  how  much  I  longed  to  put  myself 
into  his  hands,  and  to  have  hira  in  my 
arms.  One  thing  pray  let  it  mind  you 
of,  and  when  you  look  on  it  at  any  time 
pray  believe,  that  the  colours  of  that  face 
on  (he  cloth  are  more  fading  and  change- 
able than  those  thoughts  which  will  al- 
ways R-piesent  you  to  my  mind  as  the 
most  valual)le  person  in  the  world, 
whose  face  1  do  not  know,  and  one  whose 
company  is  so  desirable  to  nie,  that  \ 
shall  not  be  happy  till  I  dp. 

LETTER    CVm. 
Frovi  the  same  to  the  some. 

Sir,  CXitcs,  22.1  February  1656-7. 

II- EAR  you  will  be  of  an  opinion  that 
I  take  my  picture  for  myself,  and 
think  you  ought  to  look  no  farther,  since 
that  is  coming  to  you  or  is  already  with 
you.  Indeed  we  are  shadows  much  alike, 
and  there  is  not  much  difierence  in  our 
strength  and  usefulness.  But  yet  I  cannot 
but  remember,  that  I  cannot  expect  my 
picture  should  answer  your  letters  to  me, 
pay  the  acknowledgn;cnts  I  owe  you, and 
excuse  a  silence  as  gieat  as  if  J  were  no- 
thinir  but  a  piece  of  cioth  overlaid  with 
colours.  I  could  lay  a  great  deal  of 
blame  on  business,  and  a  great  deal  on 
wa.it  of  health.  Between  these  two  I 
have  had  little  leisure  since  I  writ  to  you 
last.  But  all  that  will  bear  no  excuse  to 
myself,  for  being  tliree  letters  in  arrear 
to  a  person  whom  I  the  willingest  hear 
Irom  of  any  man  in  the  world,  and  wiih 
whom  I  had  rather  entertain  myself,  and 
pass  my  hours  in  conversation,  than  with 
any  one  that  I  know.  I  should  take  it 
amiss  if  you  were  not  angry  with  me  for 
not   writing  to  you  all  this  whiie ;  for  I 
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should  suspoct  you  loved  me  not  so  well 
as  1  love  you,  it  you  could  patiently  bear 
my  sileni'e.     I  hope  it  is  your  civility 
makes  you    not  chide   me.     I   promise 
you  1  sliould   have  grumbled   cruelly  at 
you  it'  you  had  been  half  so  guilty  as  I 
have  been.  But  if  you  are  angry  a  little, 
pray  be  not  so   very  much  ;  for  if  you 
should  provoke  me  any  way,  I  know  the 
first  sight  of  a  letter  from  you  would 
allay  all  my  choler  immediately ;  and  the 
"joy  of   hearing  you  were  well,  and  that 
you    coiitiiuied    your    kindness   to   me, 
would  fill  my  nnnd,  aud  leave  me  no  other 
passion  :  for  I  tell  you  truly,  that  since 
the  receipt  oi'  your  letter  in  September, 
last,  there  is  scarce  a  day  past,  I  am  sure 
not  a  post,  wherein  I  have  not  thought  of 
my  obligation  and  debt  to  you,  and  re- 
solved to  acknowledge  it  to  you,  though 
something  or  other  has  still  come  between 
to  hinder  me.     For  you  would  have  pi- 
tied me,   to  see  how  much  of  my  time 
was  forced  from   me  this  winter  in   tlie 
country   (where  my  illness  confined  mo 
within  doors)  by  crowds  of  letters,  which 
were  therefore  indispensably  to  bo  an- 
swered, because  they  were  Ironi  people 
whom  either   I  knew  not,  or  cared  not 
for,  or   was  not  willing  to  make   bold 
with  ;  and  so  you,  and  another  friend  I 
have  in  Ilulland,  have  been  delayed,  and 
put  last,  because  you  are  my  friends  be- 
yond ceremony  and  formality.     And  I 
reserved  myself  for  you  when  I  was  at 
leisure,  in  the  ease  of  thoughts  to  enjoy  : 
for   that  you  may  not    think  you   have 
been  passed  over  by  a  peculiar  neglect, 
I   mention   to  you   another  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  of  whom  I  have  now  by 
me  a  letter  of  an  ancienter  date  than  the 
first  of  your  three,  yet  unanswered. 

LETTER    CIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  name. 

Dear  Sir,  Oates,  loth  J.m,  1697-8. 

XT'Oua  gentle  and  kind  reproof  of  my 
■*•  silence  has  greater  marks  of  true 
friendship  in  it  than  can  be  expressed  in 
the  most  elaborate  professions,  or  be  suffi- 
ciently acknowledged  by  a  man  who  has 
not  the  cpportunity  nor  ability  to  make 
those  returns  he  would.  'I'hough  1  have 
had  less  health  and  more  business  sincu 
I  writ  to  you  last  than  ever  I  had  for  so 
long  together  in  my  life,  yet  neither 
(lie  one  nor  the  pther  had  kept  me  so 


long  a  truant,  had  not  the  concurrence 
of  olhe?  causes  drilled  me  on  from  day 
to  day,  in  a  neglect  of  what  i  liecjucntly 
purposed,  and    always    thought    myself 
oijjiged  to  do.     Perhaps,  the  listlessness 
my  indispositions  constantly  keep  me  in 
nuide  me  loo  easily  hearken  to  such  ex- 
cuses ;  but    the  exjjcctation  of  hearing 
every  day  from  INIons.  Lc  Clerk,  that  I 
might   send  you   his  answer  ;    and    the 
thoughts  that  1  should  be  able  to  send 
your  brother  an  account,   that  his  curi- 
ous treatise   concerning  the  Chafers  in 
Ireland    was  priiUed  ;  were  at  least  the 
pretences  that  served  to  humour  my  la- 
ziness.   Business  kept  me  in  town  longer 
than  was  convenient^  for  my  health  :  all 
the  day   from  my  rising  was  commonly 
i.pcnt  in  that ;  and  when  I  come  Corneal 
night,  my  shortness  of  breath,  and  pant- 
ing for  want  of  it,  made  nu^  ordiiuirily 
so  uneasy,  that  I  had  no  heart  to  do  any 
thing;  so  that  the  usual  diversion  of  my 
vacant   hours  forsook  me,   and  rcadiniT 
Jtself  was  a  burden  to  me.     In  this  es- 
tate I  lingered  along  in  town  to  Decem- 
ber, till  I  betook  myself  to  my  wonted  re- 
fuge, in  the  more  favourable  air  and  re- 
tirement of  this  place.     That  gave  me 
presently  relief  agaiiist  the  constant  op- 
pression of  my  lungs,  while  I  sit  still ;  but 
I  find  such  a  weakness  of  them  still  re- 
main, that  if  I  stir  ever  so  little,  I  am 
immediately  out  of  breath,  and  the  very 
dressing  or  undressing  me  is  a  labour  that 
I  am  tain  to  rest  after  to   recover  my 
breath  ;  and  I  havo  not  been  once  out  of 
my  house  since  I  came  last  hither.     I 
wish  nevertheless  that  you  were  herewith 
nie  to  see  how  well  I  am  ;  for  you  would 
find,  that,  sitting  by  the  fire's  side,  I  could 
bear  my  part  in  discoursing,   laughing, 
and  being   merry  with  you,  as  well  as 
ever  I  could  in  my  life.     If  you  were 
here  (and-  if  wishes  of  more   than   one 
could  bring  you  you  would  be  here  to- 
day) you  would  find  three  or  four  in  the 
parlour  after  dinner,   who,  you   would 
say,  passed  their  afternoons  as  agreeably 
and  as  jocundly  as  any  people  you  ha\c 
this  good  while  met  with.   Do  notthere- 
fi)re  figure  to  yourself,  that  I  am  languish- 
ing away  my  last  hours  under  an  unso- 
ciable tk'spondency  and  the  weight  of  my 
infirmity.     It  is  true,  1  do  not  count  up- 
on years  of  life  to  cvme,  but  I  thank  God 
I  have  not   many  uneasy  hours  here  in 
the  four-and-twenty ;  and  if  I  can  havi: 
the  wit  to  keep  myself  out  of  the  stiflir^g 
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oir  of  l-rr.don,  I  J^ce  no  reason  but,  by 
tliu  grace  ot"  God,  I  may  get  over  tins 
uintor,  and  tlmt  teiiiblc  enemy  ot"  mim"! 
may  use  me  no  worse  than  the  last  did, 
which,  iis  severe  iind  as  long  as  jt  was, 
ji'l  me  yet  '^ee  luiollier  summer. 


L  E  T  T  E  11    CX, 

Mr.  Locke  to  3Fr.  Molijncuj:. 

Dear  Sir,  Gates,  0th  Apnl,  1692, 

ri^HEUE  is  none  of  the  letters  that  ever 
■»-  I  received  fiom  yon  gave  ine  so  much 
trouble  as  yoiir  last  uf  JNlarch  13.    I  was 
told  that  yoii  resolved  to  conu-  into  Eng- 
land early  in  the  spring,  and  lived  in  the 
hopes  of  it  more  than  you  can  imagine. 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  had  greater  hopes  of 
it  than  you  can  imagine;  but  it  enlivened 
pie,  anil  contributed  to  the  support  of  my 
spirits  more  than  you  can  think.     But 
your  letter  has  quite  dejected  me  again. 
The  thing  I  above  all  things  long  for,   is 
to  see,  and  embrace,  and  have  some  dis- 
course with  >ou  before  I  go  put  of  this 
world.     I    meep  with  so  few  capable  of 
truth,  or  worthy  of  a  free  conversation, 
such  as  becomes  lovers  of  truth,  that  you 
cannot  think  it  strange  if  I  wish  for  some 
time  with  you  for  the  exposing,  sifting, 
and  rectifying  of  my  thoughts.     If  they 
have  gone  a?iy  thiiig  farther  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  than  what  I  have  already 
published,  it  must  be  by  your  encourage- 
ment that   I   must   go  on   to  finish  sofue 
tilings  which  1  hiive  already  begun;  and 
with  you  I  hoped  to  discourse  my  other 
yet   exude   and    imperfect   thoughts,  in 
which,  if  there  were  any  thing  useful  to 
mankind,  if  they  Avere  opened  and  de- 
posited with  you,  I  know  them  hafe  lodged 
for  the  advantage  of  truth  some  time  or 
other :  for  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  it  bi» 
fit  for  mc  to  troul)lc  the  press  with  any 
new  matter;  or  if  1  did,  1  look  on  my 
life  as  so  near  worn  out,  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  hope  to  linish  any  tiling  of  mo- 
ment in  the  small   remainder  of  it.     I 
hoped  therefore,  as  I  said,  to  have  seen 
I   vou,  and   unravelled   to  you  th;vt  which 
lying  in  the  lump  unexplicaled  in  my 
mind,  I  scarce  yet  know  what  it  is  m\- 
self;  for  I  have  often  had  experience  that 
a  man  cannot  will  judge  of  his  own  no- 
tions till,  either  by  setting  them  down  in 
f)aper,  or  in  discoursing  them  to  a  friend, 
le  has  drawn  thenj   out,  and  as  it  were 
spread  them  fairly  before  himself.     As 


for  writing,  my  ill  health  gives  mc  liltle 
heart  or  opportunity  for  it ;  and  of  see- 
ing you  I  begin  now  to  despair;  and  that 
wliich  very  much  adds  to  my  affliction  in 
the  case  is,  that  you  uegU  ct  your  own 
health  on  considerations,  I  am  sure,  that 
are  iiot  worth  your  health;   for  noihing, 
jf  expectations  were  certainties,   can  lie 
worth  it.    I  see  no  likelihood  of  the  parr 
liament's  rising  yet  this  good  while;  and 
when  they  are  up,  who  knows  whether 
the  man  you  expect  to  relieve  you,  will 
conic  to  you  preser.tly  or  at  all?   \o\i 
must  therefore  lay  by  that  business  for  a 
while  which  detains   you,  or   get  some 
other  body  into  it,   if  you  will  take  that 
care  of  your  health   this  summer  which 
you  designed,  and   it  seems  to  require ; 
and  if  you  defer  it  till   the  next,   who 
knows  but  your  care  of  it  may  then  come 
too  late  ?  There  is  nothing  that  we  arc 
such  spendthrifts  of  as  health  ;  we  spare 
every   thing   sooner   than  that,   though 
whatever  we  sacrilicc  it  to  is  worth  no- 
thing without  it.    Pardon  me  the  liberty 
I  take  with  you  :  yoti  have  given  me  an 
interest  in  you  ;    and  it  is  a  thing  of  too 
luuch   \ix\uc   to  me  to   look  coldly  on 
whilst  you  arc  running  into  any  incon- 
venience or  danger,  and  say  nothing.     If 
that  could  be  any  spur  to  you  to  hasten 
your  journey  hither,  I  weuld  tell  you  \ 
have   an   Answer   ready   for   the   press, 
which  I  should  be  glad  you  should  sec 
first.     It  is  too  long:  the  plenty  of  mat- 
ter of  all  sorts  which    the   gentleman  afr 
fprds  Die,  is   the  cause  of  its   too  great 
length,  though  I  have   passed    by  many 
tilings  worthy  of  remarks;  but  what  may 
be  spared  of  what   there   is,   I  would  be 
glad  should  be  blotted  out  by  your  hand, 
But  this  between  us. 

Ainongst  other  things  I  would  be  ghiil 
to  talk  with  you  about  before  I  die,  iv 
that  which  you  suggest  at  the  bottom  o( 
the  first  page  of  youv  letter.  1  am 
mightily  concerned  for  the  place  meant 
in  the  question  you  saj'  you  will  ask  the 
aullior  ol  the  treatise  )ou  nienlion,  and 
wi>ii  extremely  well  to  it;  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  ini'ormed  by  you  what 
woidd  be  best  for  it,  and  debate  with  you 
the  ways  to  compose  it.  But  this  cannot 
be  done  by  ktlers;  the  subject  is  of  too 
great  extent,  the  views  too  large,  and  the. 
fiarticulars  t(U)  many  to  be  so  managed. 
Come  therefore  yourselt,  and  come  as 
well  prejiarcd  in  that  matter  as  you  can. 
But  if  you  talk  with  others  on  that  point 
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^horo,  intMition  not  me  to  any  body  on 
thatsuhiect  ;  only  let  you  and  1  try  what 
good  wf  can  do  for  those  whom  we  wish 
woli  to.  Great  things  have  soinetinies 
been  brought  about  from  small  begin- 
ninos  well  laid  toifether. 

Pray  ])rescat  my  most  hunib'e  service 
to  >'our  brother  ;  1  should  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  do  him  some  service.  That 
which  he  thanks  me  for  in  my  care  about 
his  discourse  concerning  the  Chafers,  was 
a  service  to  the  public,  and  he  owes  me 
no  thanks  for  it.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your 
faithful  and  most  humble  servant. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    CXI. 

JSIr,  Moh/iiaix  to  3Ir.  Lockr, 

Dublin,  Sept.  2ctli,  1698. 
Honoured  dear  Sir, 
T  ARRIVED  heiesaf(-ly  tliclSlh  instant; 
-'•  and  now  that  the  ruffling  and  fatigue 
of  my  journey  is  a  little  over,  I  sit  down 
to  a  task,  which  I  must  confess  is  the 
hai'dcst  1  was  ever  under  in  my  life  ;  I 
mean,  expressing  my  thanks  to  you  suit- 
able to  tiie  favours  I  received  from  you, 
and  suitable  to  the  inward  sense  I  have  of 
them  in  my  mind.  Were  it  possible  for 
me  to  do  either,  I  should  in  some  mea- 
sure be  satisiietl ;  but  my  inability  of  pay- 
ing my  debts,  makes  me  astuimed  tt)  ap- 
pear before  :ny  creditor.  However,  thus 
niuch  with  the  strictest  sincerity  I  will 
venture  to  assert  to  you,  that  I  cannot  re- 
collect through  the  whole  course  of  my 
life,  such  signal  instances  of  real  friend-- 
ship,  as  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  your 
company  for  five  weeks  together  in  Lon- 
flon.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
imaginable  that  I  recollect  what  then 
passvd  between  us,  and  I  reckon  it  the 
happiest  scene  of  my  whole  lil'e.  That 
joart  thereof  especially  which  I  passed  at 
Gates,  has  made  such  an  agreeable  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  pleasing.  To  all  in  that  excellent 
laniily,  I  beseech  you  give  my  most  hum- 
i.'le  re:^pects.  It  is  my  duty  to  make  my 
acknowlcdgiijents  there  in  a  particular 
letter  ;  but  I  bog  of  you  to  make  my  ex- 
cuse for  omitting  it  at  this  time,  because 
I  am  a  little  pressed  by  some  business  that 
is  thrown  upon  me  since  my  arrival  ;  to 
which  also  you  are  obliged  for  not  being 
troubled  at  present  with  a  more  tedious 
letter  from.  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and 
entirely  affect. onate  friend  and  servant. 


LETTER    CXII. 

Mf.  Locke  to  Mr.  Mulj/ncux. 

Dear  Sir,  London,  Sept.  29th,  169?, 
"\-^uURS  of  the20tli  has  no\y  discharged 
^  me  from  my  daily  employment  of 
looking  upon  the  weathercock,  and 
hearkening  how  loud  the  wind  blowed. 
Though  I  do  not  like  this  distance,  and 
such  a  ditch  betwixt  us,  yet  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  arc  safe  and  souiul  on  the 
other  side  the  v.'ater.  But  pray  you  spcajy 
not  in  so  magnificent  an<l  courtly  a  styitt 
of  what  you  received  from  me  here.  I 
liveri  with  }ou  and  treated  you  as  my 
friend,  and  therefore  used  no  ceremony, 
nor  can  receive  any  thanks  but  what  I 
owe  you  doubly,  both  for  )  our  company, 
and  the  pains  you  were  at  to  bestow  that 
liappiness  on  me.  If  you  keep  your 
word,  and  do  me  the  same  kindness  again 
next  year,  I  shall  ha\e  reason  to  think  you 
value  me  more  than  you  say,  though  you 
say  more  than  I  can  with  modesty  read. 
I  find  you  were  beset  with  busini'ss 
when  you  wrote  your  letter  to  me,  and 
tlo  not  wonder  at  it ;  but  yet  for  all  that, 
I  cannot  forgive  your  silence  concerning 
your  health,  and  your  son.  INIy  service 
to  him,  your  brother,  and  Mr.  Burridge  ; 
and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I 
am,  with  a  perfect  affection,  dear  .Sir, 
your  most  humble  and  most  faitkful  ser- 
Vanp. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    CXm. 

From  the  same  to  Mr.  Burridge, 

Sir,  Gates,  Oct   271I1,  1698. 

"V,^ou  guessed  not  amiss  when  you  said 
•*-  in  the  beginning  of  yours  of  the  13th 
instant,  that  you  gave  me  the  trouble  of 
a  letter;  for  1  have  received  few  letters  in 
my  life  the  contents  whereof  have  so 
much  troubled  and  afflicted  me  as  that 
of  yours.  I  parted  with  my  excellent 
Iriend,  when  he  went  from  England,  with 
all  the  hopes  and  promises  to  myself  of 
seeing  him  again,  and  enjoying  him 
longer  in  the  next  spring.  I'his  was  a 
satisfaction  that  helped  me  to  bear  out 
separation ;  aiui  the  short  taste  I  had  of 
him  here,  in  this  our  tirst  intervieAv,  I 
hoped  would  be  miide  up  in  a  longer 
conversation,  whicii  he  promised  me  the 
next  time;  but  ithas  saved  only  to,  givo 
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nic  a  greater  sense  of  my  loss  in  an  eternal 
farewel  in  this  world.  Your  earlier  ac- 
quaintance may  liaw  giwn  }ou  a  longer 
knowledge  of  his  virtue  and  excellent  en- 
dowments ;  a  fuller  hight,  or  greater  es- 
teem of  them,  you  could  not  have  than  I. 
His  worth  and  his  friendship  to  me  made 
him  an  inestimable  treasure;  which  J 
must  regret  the  loss  of  the  little  remain- 
der of  my  life,  without  any  hopes  of  re- 
pairing it  in  any  way.  I  should  be  f'hul  if 
what  I  owed  the  father  could  enabI',^  me 
to  do  any  service  to  his  son.  He  deserves 
it  for  his  own  sake  (his  father  has  more 
than  once  talked  to  me  of  him)  as  well 
as  for  his  father's.  I  desire  you  therefore 
to  assure  those  who  have  the  care*  of  him, 
that  if  there  be  any  thing  wherein  I  at 
this  distance  may  be  any  way  serviceable 
to  young  Mr.  Molyneux,  they  cannot  do 
me  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  give  mc  the 
opportunity  to  shew  that  my  fricndsliip 
died  not  with  him. 

Pray  give  my  most  humble  service  to 
Dr.  Molyneux,  and  to  his  nephew.  I 
am.  Sir,  your  faithful  and  humble 
servant, 

LETTER    CXIV. 

Dr.  Molyneux  to  Mr.  Locke, 

Sir,  Dublin,  August  27th,  1692. 

T  AM  very  sensible  of  your  great  civility, 

in  remembering  me  upon  so  short  an 
acquaintance  as  I  had  with  you  in  Hol- 
land so  long  time  since ;  and  I  assure  you, 
without  any  compliment,  I  reckon  it 
amongst  the  most  fortunate  accidents  of 
my  life,  my  so  luckily  falling  into  your 
conversation,  which  was  so  candid,  di- 
verting, and  instructive,  that  I  still  reap 
the  benorit  and  satisfaction  of  it.  Some 
years  after  I  left  you  in  Holland,  upon 
my  return  for  England,  I  contracted  no 
small  intimacy  with  Dr.  Sydenham,  on 
the  account  oi  having  been  known  to  you 
his  much  esteemed  friend  ;  and  I  found 
him  so  accurate  an  observer  of  diseases, 
so  thriroughly  skilled  in  all  useful  know- 
ledge of  liis  profession,  and  withal  so 
communicative,  that  hisacquaintanccwas 
a  very  great  advantage  to  me;  and  all 
this  1  chiefly  owe  to  you,  Sir,  besides  the 
information  of  many  useful  truths,  and  a 
great  deal  of  very  pleasing  entertainment 
I  have  met  with  in  the  perusal  of  your 
latily  published  writings :  so  that  on 
many  accounts  I  must  needs  say  there  a>re 


very  few  men  in  the  world,  to  whom  I 
can  with  the  like  sincerity  profess  myself 
to  be,  as  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  real 
friind,  and  very  humble  and  obliged 
servant. 


LETTER    CXV. 

Mr.  Locke  to  Dr.  Molynevx, 

Sir,  Gates,  J^n.  20th,  1691.3. 

T  MUST  acknowledge  the  care  you  take 
-■■  of  my  health,  in  a  way  wherein  you 
so  kindly  apply  to  my  mjnd ;  and  if  I 
could  persuade  myself  that  my  weak  con- 
stitution was  owing  to  the  strength  of 
mind  you  ascribe  to  me,  or  accompanied 
with  it,  I  should  find  therein,  if  not  a  re- 
medy, yet  a  great  relief  against  the  infir- 
mities of  my  body.  However,  I  am 
not  the  less  obliged  to  you  for  so  friendly 
an  application ;  and  if  the  cordial  you 
prescribe  be  not  to  be  had  (for  I  know 
none  equal  to  a  judicious  and  capacious 
mind),  your  kindncbs  is  not  to  be  blamed, 
who  I  am  confident  wish  me  that  satis- 
faction, or  any  thing  else  that  could  con- 
tribute to  my  health. 


LETTER    CXVI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  Gates,  27th  ©ctobcr  169S, 

TTVEATH  has  with  a  violent  hand  hastily 
^  snatched  from  you  a  dear  brother.    I 
doubt  not  but  on  this  occasion  you  »eed 
all  the  consolation   can  be  given  to  one 
unexpectedly    bereft   of  so   worthy  and 
near  a  relation.     Whatever  inclination  1 
may  have  to  alleviate  your  sorrow,  I  bear 
too  great  a  share  in  the  loss,  and  am  too. 
sensibly  touched  with  it  myself,  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  discourse  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  do  any  thing  but  mingle  my  tears 
with  yours.    I  have  lost  in  your  brother, 
not  only  an  ingenious  and   learned  ac- 
quaintance, that  all  the  world  esteemed;* 
but  an  intimate  and  sincere  t'riend,  whoniJ 
I  truly  loved,  and  by  whom  I  was  trulyt 
loved  :  and  what  a  loss  that  is,  those  only  , 
can  be  sensible  who  know  how  valuabluj 
and  how  scarce  a  true  fri(  nd  is,  and  ho\r| 
far  to  be  preferred   to  all  other  sorts  of 
treasure.     He  has  left  a  son  who  I-  know] 
was  dear  to  him,   and  deserved  to  be  so,] 
as  much  as  was   possible  for  oneofhisj 
age.    1  cannot  thii^k  myself  wholly  incanj 
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pacitated  from  paying  some  of  the  af- 
fcciion  and  service  was  due  from  me  to 
my  dear  friend,  as  long  as  he  has  a  child 
era  brother  in  the  world.  If  therefore 
there  be  any  thing  at  this  distance  where- 
in I  iit  my  little  sphere  nmy  be  able 
to  serve  your  nephew  or  you,  I  beg  you, 
by  the  memory  of  our  deceased  friend,  to 
let  me  know  il;  that  you  may  see,  that 
one  who  loved  him  so  well  cannot  but  be 
tenderly  concerned  for  his  son,  nor  be 
otherwise  than  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble and  most  affectionate  servant. 

LETTER    CXVIL 

Dr.  JSlolyncnx  to  Mr,  Locke. 
Sir,  Dublin,  Nov.  4th,  1693. 

T^oix.  a-while  I  deferred  making  any  re- 
•*-  turn  for  the  favour  of  your  last  letter, 
on  the  account  1  understood  by  one  of 
yours  to  my  brother,  that  1  was  suddenly 
to  expect  anotlier  obligation  i'rom  you, 
by  the  receipt  of  your  7^reatise  of  Edu- 
cation, which  yesterday  tlrst  came  to  my 
hands;  and  now  I  return  you  my  hearty 
thanks  for  both  your  kindnesses  together; 
ef  which,  should  I  express  the  real 
thoughts  I  have,  I  should  seem  to  run 
either  into  extravagant  compliment,  or 
gross  flattery:  but  thus  much  I  must 
needs  say,  that  as  your  letter  certainly 
contains,  in  short,  the  only  true  method 
for  the  prosecuting  the  curing  part  of  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  the  sure  way  of 
improving  it;  a  matter  of  th.e  chiefest 
good  in  relation  to  men's  bodies;  so  your 
book  of  Education  lays  down  such  rules 
for  the  breeding  of  youth,  as  if  followed 
must  necessarily  prove  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  better  part  of  mun,  the 
mind;  by  insensibly  disposing  it  10  an 
habitual  exercise  oi  what  is  virtuous  and 
laudable,  and  the  acquisition  of  all  such 
knowledge  as  is  necessary  for  one's  own 
good,  or  that  of  others  whom  we  are  to 
converse  with.  ^Vhence  I  cannot  but 
think,  had  those  of  our  own  countries  but 
u  thorough  persuasion,  and  a  right  sense 
of  the  great  benelit  that  redounds  from  a 
careful  education,  so  as  universally  to  put 
it  in  practice,  without  question  we  sliould 
soon  become  a  nation  us  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the 
inward  endowments  of  our  minds,  and 
the  rectitude  of  our  manners,  as  the  ne- 
groes are  from  the  rest  of  mankind  for 
their  outward  shape  and  colour  of  body. 
But  this  I  fear  is  a  happiness  only  to  be 


wished  for;  however,  he  that  makes  it 
his  endeavour  to  promote  so  great  a  good, 
by  shcwing.the  certain  way  to  it,  if  they 
would  follow  him,  justly  deserves  the 
high  esteem  of  all  that  know  how  to  va- 
lue a  truly  public  spirit. 

1  hope,  Sir,  yo"  have  your  health  bet- 
ter, and  that  we  may  suddenly  have 
abroad  your  Essay  of  Human  Under- 
standing, with  those  farther  additions  and 
alterations  you  have  some  while  since  de- 
signed for  the  press;  I  am  conhdent  it 
is  impatiently  expected  by  all  that  are 
acquainted  with  your  writings,  and  that 
peculiar  clear  manner  of  delivering  truth 
you  are  so  much  master  of,  but  by  none 
more  than.  Sir,  your  tnost  faithful  hum- 
ble servant.- 

LETT  E  R    CXVin. 

Troin  the  same  to  the  same. 
Sir,  Dublin,  November  26th,  1698. 

A  s  you  have  a  true  sense  of  every 
-^^  thing,  so  you  were  very  much  in  the 
right,  when  you  tell  me  in  the  letter  you 
favoured  me  with  of  the  27th  of  last 
month,  that  I  needed  all  the  consolation 
could  be  given  one  that  had  lost  so  un- 
expectedly a  dear  and  only  brother.  His 
death  indeed  lias  been  a  severe  affliction 
to  me ;  and  though  I  have  you,  and 
many  more  that  bear  a  great  share  with 
me  in  my  sorrow  >  ye;t  this  does  no  way 
alleviate  it,  but  makes  it  fall  the  heavier 
upon  me :  for  it  doubles  my  grief  to 
think  what  an  unspeakable  loss  he  must 
he  to  so  near  a  relation,  that  is  so  much 
lamented  by  those  that  were  only  ac- 
quainted with  him.  I  could  not  believe 
that  mortality  could  have  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  me,  whose  profession 
leads  into  so  thorough  a  familiarity  with 
it ;  but  I  find  a  passionate  affection  sur- 
mounts all  this,  and  the  tecum  oheam, 
hibcns,  though  it  was  the  expression  of  a 
poet,  yet  I  am  sensible  was  a  very  natural 
one  where  we  love  extremely,  and  the 
Indians  prove  it  no  less  in  fact.  Could 
any  outward  circumstance  of  his  life  have 
increased  that  brotherly  afiection  I  had 
for  him,  it  must  have  been  that  he  had 
so  great  a  part  in  your  friendship,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  have  a  nice  judgiuent 
in  discerning  the  true  characters  and 
worth  of  men.  He  frequently  in  his 
life-time  has  expressed  to  me  with  great 
complacency  of  mind,  how  happy  he 
thought  himself  in  your   acquaintance, 

and 
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and  h6  Spoke  of  you  several  times  during 
his   short  sickness,   with   great  respect. 
With  his  own  hand  he  has  writ  this  clause 
in  Ids  will:  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
*'  cxccllenl  friend  John  Locke,  Esquire, 
"  author  of  the  Essay  concerning  Human 
"  Understanding,  the  sum  of  live  pounds, 
"to  buy  him  a  ring,  in   memory  of  the 
"  value  and  esteem  I  had  for  him."  This 
I  i^hall  take  care  to  send  you  in  a  bill  by 
Mr.  Churchill's  hands,   when   he  states 
the  account  as  it   stands   between   him 
and  my  brother.     'I'lu;  only  child  he  has 
lelt   behind  him  is  under   my  care  and 
inanagem<nt.     I  shall  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge this  trust,   with  all  tlie  regard  to 
iny  brother's  memory,   and  the  advan- 
tage of  liis  child,  1  can  :  but  it  grieves  me 
to   think   that    1    must  surely  fall   very- 
much  short  of  that  extraordiaary  appli- 
cation and   prudence   his    fatiier  would 
J)ave  shewn  in  hi.-i education  ;  for  he  made 
it  the  cliiefest,  and  indeed  the  only  busi- 
n(  ss  of  his  lite.     1  have  made  his   little 
son  as  sensible  as  his  tender  age  would 
allow,  how  much  he  is  obliged   to  you, 
his  lather's  friend,  for  your  earnest  disire 
to  serve  him:  1  wish  you  may  both  pro- 
long your  lives  so,  as  lie   may  one  dav 
be  more  thankful  and  caj)able  of  your 
kindness,    by  {jrotilhig  much  from  your 
good  instructions  and  advice.     And  since 
yon  so  earnestly  press  me,  by  the  memory 
of  your  deceased  friend,  to  let  you  know 
wherein   you    might  oblige    me,  i    will 
venture  to  break  the  bounds  of  modesty 
•so  far,  as   to  tell  you  I   shtaild  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  recei\e  from  yourself 
the   last  edition  of   your  incomparable 
Kssay  of  Human  Understiinding,and  such 
olher  j)ieces  of  your  works  as  you  shall 
think   tit;    for  all  which,  as  1    have  a 
great  esteem,  so  I  should  have  a  n)ore  par- 
ticular regard  coming  from  yourself,  as  a 
private  memorial  of  my  dear   brother's 
friend,  and  of  a  jK'rson  for  whom  1  have 
such  an  extraordinary  value  ;  as  I  shall 
ever    be  proud  of  owning  myself.  Sir, 
your  trul)  affectionate  and  humble  ser- 
vant. 

LETTER   CXIX. 
Mr.  Locke  to  Dr.  Molymux. 

Sir,  Gates,  2>'tli  Jnmi.iry  1693.9. 

IHAVi:  been  slower  in   returning  you 
my  tlumks  lor  the  favour  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  26ih  of  November,  and  the 


civilities  you  express  to  me  in  it,  than 
perhaps  1  should  have  been.  But  the 
truth  IS,  my  thoughts  never  look  towards 
Dublin  now,  without  casting  such  a  cloud 
upon  my  mind,  and  laying  such  a  load 
of  fresh  sdrrow  on  rae  fur  the  loss  ol  my 
dear  Iriend,  your  brother,  that  1  cannot 
without  displeasure  turn  them  that  way; 
and  when  1  do  if,  1  tind  myself  very 
unlit  for  conversation  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  Iriend.  It  is  therefore  not 
without  pain  that  I  bring  myself  to  write 
you  a  scurvy  letter.  What  there  wants 
in  it  of  expression,  you  must  make  up  out 
of  the  tbteem  I  have  for  the  memory  of 
our  common  friend  ;  and  I  desire  you 
not  to  think  my  resixcts  to  you  the  It  ss, 
because  the  loss  of  your  brolht  r  makes 
me  not  able  to  sprak  them  as  I  would. 

Since  you  are  pleased  to  put  such  a 
value  on  my  triHes,    I  have  given   ordir 
to   Mr.  Churchill  to  send  you  my  last 
reply  to  the   bishop   of  Worcester,  and 
tlie  last  edition  of  my  Treatise  of  Edu- 
cation, which  came  forth  since  Mr.  Mo- 
lyneux's  death.     I    send  this   with    the 
more  conridcncc    to   you  because  your 
brother  told  me  more  than  once,  that 
he  followed  the  method  I  therein  ofler 
to  the  world,  in  the  breeding  of  his  son. 
1  wish  you  may  lind  it  tit  to  be  continued 
to  him,   and  useful  to  you  in  his  educa- 
tion ;   lor  1  cannot  but  be  mightily  con- 
cirned  for  the  son  of  such  a  lather,  and 
wish    that  he    may  grow    up    into  that 
esteem   and   character  which  his  father 
left  behind   him  amongst  all  good  men 
who  knew  him.     As  for  my  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,  it  is  now 
out  of  ])rint ;  and  if  it  were  not,  i  think 
I  should  make  you  bat  an  ill  compliment 
in  seniling  it  you  less  perfect  than  I  de- 
sign it  should   be  in  the  next  edition,  in 
wliich  1  shall  make  many  additions  to  it: 
and  when  it  as  pcrf.'ct  as  1  can  make  it, 
I  know   not  whether  in  sending  it  you 
I  shall  not  load  you  with  a  troublesome 
and  useless  present.    But  since  by  desir- 
ing it  you  svem  to  promise  me  your  ac- 
ceptance, 1  shall  as  soon  as  it  is  reprinted 
take  the  liberty   to  thrust  it  into  your 
study.     I  am,  Sir,  your  must  humble  and 
faithful  servant. 
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LETTER    CXX. 

Ftoin  Lord  Shaftenburfj  *  to  — 


Feb.  24tli,  1706-7. 
|:T  ACCEPT  kindly  the  offer  of  your  cor- 
'  •*-  respondencc,  and  chiefly  as  it  conies 
from  you  with  heartiness,  and  (the  best  of 
charactcr.s)  simplicity.  \Vhen  this  dis- 
position of  heart  attends  our  scarclies 
into  leaniin<j;  and  philosophy,  we  need 
Juit  fear  being  "  vainly  ])ur(e(l  up,"  or 
I'aliini;;  into-  that  false  way  of  wisdom, 
which  the  scripture  calls"  vain  philoso- 
"  l>hy."  When  the  improvement  of  our 
minds,  and  tlie  advancement  of  our  rea- 
son, is  all  we  aim  at;  and  this  only  to  lit 
us  for  a  perfecter,  more  rational,  and 
^vorthier  service  of  God  ;  we  can  have  no 
scruples  whether  or  no  the  work  be  an 
acceptable  one  to  him.  But  where  nei- 
ther our  duty  to  mankind,  nor  obedience 
to  our  Creator,  is  any  way  the  and  or 
object  of  our  studies  or  exercises,  be  ihev 
ever  so  cuiious  or  exquisite,  they  may  be 
justly  styled  "  vain;"  an;!  often  the 
vainer,  for  carrying  with  them  the  false 
shew  of  excellence  and  superioniy. 

On  this  acc(junt,  thou_4h  there"  bo  no 
part  of  learning  more  advantageous  even 
towards  divinity  than  logics,  metaphv- 
sics,and  what  wecall  university-learninLs 
yet  nothing  proves  more  dangerous  \o 
30ung  minds  unforewarned,  or,  what  is 
worse,  prepossessed  with  the  excellency 
ot  such  learning  :  as  if  all  wisdom  hiy 
in  the  solution  of  those  riddles  of  tlie 
<schof.l-men,  who,  in  li-.e  last  ;iu;e5,  of  ihe 
church,  found  out  an  excellent  wity  to 
destroy  religion  by  philosophy,  iind  ren- 
der reason  and  phil(>soj)liy  Ridiculous, 
under  that  garb  they  had  put  on  it.  If 
your  circutnstances  or  condition  suffer 
you  toentei-into  the  woild  by  a  iiniver-s 
sity,  well  is  it  for  ybu  ihat'you  have 
prevented  such  prepo:-<session. 

However,  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  lent 
you  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of  Human  Un- 
derstanding, which  may  as  well  qualify 
tor  business  and  the  world,  tts  for  the 
sciences  and  a  university.  No  one  has 
done  more  towards  the  recalling  of  phi- 
losophy trom  barbarity,  into  use  and 
practice  of  tl;e  world,  and  into  the  com- 

*  These  letters  xvere  %vitten  before  the  Cha- 
ractcrisrics,  wbic.h  veru  first  publi-hLil  1711. 
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pany  of  the  better  and  politer  sort ;  who 
might  Well  be  ashamed  of  it  in  its  other 
dress.  No  one  has  opened  a  better  of 
clearer  way  to  reasoning.  And  above  all, 
I  wonder  to  hear  him  censured  so  much 
by  any  church  of  England  men,  for  ad- 
vancing reason  and  bringing  the  use  of 
it  so  much  nito  religion;  when  it  is  by 
this  only  that  we  light  against  the  enthu- 
siasts, and  repel  the  great  enemies  of  our 
church.  It  is  by  this  weapon  alone 
that  we  coiubal  those  visionaries, who  in 
the  last  age  bnoke  in  so  touliy  upon  us, 
and  arc  now  (pretendedly  at  least)  esteem- 
ed so  terrible  and  dangerous. 

But  though  I  am  one  of  those,  who  in 
these    truly   happy    times,     esteem    our 
church   as  wholly  out   of  danger:   yet 
should  we  hearken  to  those  men  who  dis- 
claim this  use  of  reasoii    in  religion,  we 
must  lay  ourselves  open  afresh  to  all  fa- 
natics. For  what  else  is  fanaticism  .?  Where 
does  the  stress  of  their  cause  lie  ?  Are  not 
their  unintelligible  motions  of  the  spirit ; 
their  unexjjressible  pretended  feelings,  ap. 
prehensions,  and  lights  within  :  their  in- 
spirations in  prophecy  ,extempore  prayer, 
preaching,  &c.  are  not  these,  I  say,  the 
touudations  on    which    they  build   thi-ir 
cause  ?  Are  not  our  cold  dead  reasonings 
(as  they  call  tiiem)  a  rejjroach  and  stun:- 
bling  block  to  ihemf  if  y<'U  will  leiieve 
their  leaders,   who  are  n-.stantly  cut  off 
from  all  their  pretences  to  giiis  and  spi- 
rits, and  supernatural  graces,  if  thfy  are 
once  brought  to   the  te^t  of  cool  reason 
and  deliberate   examination.      And  can 
we  thus  give  up  our  cau>e,  by  giving  up 
reason  ?   Shall  v.e  give  them  up  our  'i'il- 
lotsons,  our  Barrows,  our  Chiliingworths, 
our  Hammonds  ?    For  what  less  is  it  to 
give  up  this  way  of  reason  so  mucli  dc- 
cryed  by  thoseciTrlemners  of  Mr.  Locke? 
Butsuch  is  thespirit  of  some  men  in  con- 
troversiahnatters.    A  certain  noted  cler« 
gyman  of  learning  and  ability,  and  great 
reputed  zeul,  a  great  enemy  of  IMaster 
Locke,  has    (as  1  am  lately  told)  turned 
rigid  Calvinist,  as  to  all  the  points  of  pre- 
destination, free-grace,  c^c.  and  not  only 
this  clergyman,  but  several  more  in   the 
university  of  that  high  party,  who  ran  as 
high  in  opposition  to  Calvinism  but  one 
reign  or  two  since.    The  reason  of  this  is 
but  too  obvious.     Our  bishops  and  dig- 
nified churchmen  (thy  most  worthily  and 
justly  dignified  of  any  in  any  age)  are, 
as  they  ever  were,  inclinable  to  modera- 
tiun  in  the  high  Calvinistic  points.'   But 
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they  are  also  inclinable  to  moderation  in 
other  points. 

Hinc  iVa  lachryma. 

They  are  for  toleration,  inviolable  tole- 
ration (as  our  Queen  nobly  and  chris- 
tianly  said  it,  in  her  speech  a  year  or  two 
since;  and  this  is  itself  intok'rablc  with 
our  high  gentlemen,  who  dej^pise  the 
gentUiu'ss  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 
the  Sweet  mild  government  of  our  (^ueen, 
preti  rring  rather  that  abominable  blas- 
plu  mous  representative  of  church  power, 
attended  witli  the  worst  of  temporal  go- 
vernments, as  we  ,see  it  in  perfection  of 
each  kind  in  France.  Kroni  this,  and 
from  its  abettors  of  every  kind,  and  in 
every  way,  1  pray  God  deliver  us,  whilst 
we  are  daily  thankful  for  what  in  his 
providence  lie  has  already  done  towards 
it,  and  to  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
our  excellent  Queen  and  country.  So 
farewell.  I  am  yuiir  good  friend  to 
aervc  you. 


which,  and  that  which  only  raises  thena 
above  the  degree  of  brutes,  is  freedom  of 
reason  in  the  learned  world,  and  good 
government  and  liberty  in  the  civil  world. 
Tyranny  in  one  is  ever  accompanied,  or 
soon  followed,  by  tyranny  in  tbe  other. 
And  when  slavery  is  brought  upon  a  peo- 
ple, they  are  soon  reduced  to  that  base 
and  brutal  state,  both  in  their  under- 
standings and  morals. 

True  zeal  therefore  for  God  or  reli- 
gion, must  be  supported  by  real  love  for 
mankind :  and  love  of  mankind  cannot 
consist  but  with  a  right  knowledge  of 
man's  great  interests,  and  of  the  only 
ways  and  means  (that  of  liberty  and  fjec- 
dom)  which  God  and  nature  has  made 
necessary  and  essential  to  his  manly  dii;- 
riity  and  character,  'i'hey  therefore  who 
betray  these  principles,  and  the  rights  of 
mankind,  betray  religion  even  so  as  to 
make  it  an  instrument  against  itself. 

But  I  must  have  done,  and  am  your 
good  iriend  to  serve  you. 


LETTER    CXXI. 

Troin  Lord  Shajtcshunj  to  — 


May  lotli,  1707. 
QIVCE  your  disposition  inclines  you  so 
^  stroi.gly  towards  university-learning; 
and  your  sound  exercise  of  your  reason, 
and  the  integrity  of  your  heart,  give 
good  assurance  against  the  narrow  prin- 
ciples and  contagious  manner  of  those 
corrupted  places,  whence  all  noble  and 
free  principles  ought  rather  to  be  propa- 
gated ;  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  you  on 
my  part,  when  I  shall  see  the  fruit  of 
your  studies,  life,  and  conversation,  an- 
swerable to  those  good  seeds  of  principles 
you  seem  to  carry  in  you. 

I  am  alail  to  (ind  your  love  of  reason 
and  free-thought.  \our  piety  and  vir- 
tue, 1  know,  you  will  always  keep;  espe- 
cially since  your  desires  and  natural  in- 
clinations arc  towards  so  serious  a  station 
in  life,  which  others  undertake  too 
slightly,  and  without  examining  their 
hearts. 

Pray  God  direct  you,  and  confirm  your 
good  beginnings,  and  in  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  religion  ;  assuringyourself  that 
t!-e  hightst  principle,  which  is  the  love  of 
God,  is  best  attained,  not  by  dark  specu- 
lations and  monkish  philosc^phy,  but  by 
inoial  practice,  and  love  of  mankind,  and 
a  bludy  of  their  interests:  the  chief  of 


LETTER    CXXII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

November  19th,  1707. 
rpRULY  if  your  heart  correspond  en- 
J-  tirely  with  your  pen,  and  if  you 
thoroughly  feel  those  good  principles  you 
have  expressed,  I  cannot  but  have  a  great 
increase  of  kindness  and  esteem  for  you. 

Imagine  not  that  I  suspect  you  of  so 
mean  a  thing  as  hypocrisy  or  affected 
virtue :  I  am  fully  satislied  you  mean  and 
intend  what  you  write.  But  alas!  the 
misfortune  of  youth,  and  not  of  youth 
mendy,  but  of  human  nature,  is  such, 
that  it  is  a  thousand  times  easier  to  frame 
the  highest  ideiis  of  virtue  and  goodness, 
than  to  practise  the  least  part.  And  per- 
haps this  is  (me  of  the  chief  reasons  w  hy 
virtue  is  so  ill  practised;  because  the  im- 
])ressions,  which  see'in  so  strong  at  first, 
are  too  far  relied  on.  \Vc  are  apt  to 
think,  that  what  appears  so  fair,  and 
strikes  us  so  forcibly,  at  the  first  view, 
will  surely  hold  with  us.  We  launch 
forth  into  speculation  ;  and  after  a  time, 
when  we  look  back  and  see  how  slowly 
practice  comes  up  to  it,  we  arc  the  sooner 
led  to  despondeiTty  the  higher  we  had 
carried  our  views  before. 

llenu'inber  therefore  tp  restrain  your- 
self within  due  bounds ;  and  to  adapt 
your  contemplation  to  what  you  arc  ca^ 
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puble  of  practising.  For  there  is  a  sort 
of  spiritual  ambition  ;  and  in  reading 
those  truly  divine  authors  whom  you  have 
sometimes  cited  to  me,  I  have  observed 
many  to  have  miscarried  by  too  fervent 
and  eager  a  pursuit  of  such  perfoctioji. 

Glad  I  am,  however,  that  you  are  not 
one  of  those  dull  souU  that  are  incapable 
of  any  spiritual  refinement.  I  rejoice  to 
see  you  raise  yourself  above  the  rank  of 
sordid  and  sensual  spirits,  who,  though  set 
apart  and  destined  to  spirituals,  under- 
stand not  that  there  is  any  ihing  prepa- 
ratory to  it,  beyond  a  little  scholarship 
and  knowledge  of  forms,  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  you  think  of  other  preparations, 
and  another  discipline  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  than  what  is  thought  of  amongst 
that  indolent  and  supine  race  of  men. 

You  are  sensible,  1  perceive,  that  there 
is  another  sort  of  study,  a  profounder 
meditation,  which  becomes  those  who  are 
to  set  an  examjile  to  mankind,  and  tit 
themselves  to  expound  and  teach  those 
short  and  summary  precepts  and  divine 
laws,  delivered  to  us  in  positive  com- 
mands by  our  sacred  Legislittor. 

It  is  our  business,  and  of  all,  as  many 
as  are  raised  in  knowledge  above  the 
poor  illiterate  and  laborious  vulgar,  to 
explain  as  fai  as  possible  the  reasons  of 
those  laws;  their  consent  with  the  law  of 
nature;  their  suitableness  to  society,  and 
to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  enjoyment 
of  ourselves.  It  is  there  alone  that  w« 
have  need  of  recourse  to  fire  and  brim- 
stone, and  what  other  punishments  the 
divine  goodness  (for  our  good)  has  con- 
descended to  threaten  us  with;  where 
the  force  of  these  arguments  cannot  pre- 
vail. 

Our  business  within  ourselves  is  to  set 
oxirselves  free  according  to  that  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  which  we  are  bid  to  look 
into.  And  I  am  delighted  to  read  these 
words  fiom  you,  viz.  that  we  are  made 
to  contemplate  and  love  God  entirely, 
and  with  a  free  and  voluntary  love.  But 
this  you  v.'ill  see  is  a  mystery  too  deep 
tor  those  souls  whom  you  converse  with, 
and  see  around  you.  They  have  scarce 
lieard  of  what  it  is  to  combat  with  their 
appetites  atid  senses.  They  think  them- 
selves sutHciently  justified  as  men,  and 
sufficiently  qualified  as  holy  men,  and 
teachers  of  religion,  if  they  can  compass 
matters  by  help  of  circumstances  and  out- 
ward fortune,  so  as  happily  to  restrain 
these  lusts  and  appetites  of  theirs  within 


the  bounds  of  ordinary  human  laws. 
Hence  those  allurements  of  external  ob- 
jects (as  yoti  well  remark)  they  are  so 
tiir  from  declining,  that  they  rather  raise 
and  advance  them  by  all  possible  means, 
without  fear  of  adding  fuel  to  their  in- 
flamed desires,  in  a  heart  which  can 
never  burn  towards  God  till  those  other 
fires  are  extinct. 

God  grant  that  since  yon  know  this 
better  way,  this  chaste  and  holy  disci- 
pline, you  may  still  pursue  it  with  that 
just  and  pious  jealousy  over  your  own 
heart,  that  neither  your  eyes,  nor  any  of 
your  senses,  may  be  led  away  to  serve 
themselves,  or  any  thing  but  that  Creator 
who  made  them  for  his  service,  and  in 
whom  alone  is  happiness  and  rest, 

I  wish  you  well,  and  shall  he  glad  t» 
hear  still  o(  you. 

LETTER    CXXIIL 

Fro?n  the  smne  to  the  same, 

April  zd,  1708, 
T  HAVE  received  yours  every  week,  and 
-*-  am  highly  satisfied  with  your  thoughts; 
not  doubting  but  they  are  truly  yoyr  own 
and  natural,  as  well  as  your  maiiner  of 
expressing  them;  for  in  this  I  would 
have  you  keej)  an  entire  freedoiii,  and 
deliver  your  sentiments  still  nakejly,  and 
without  art  or  ornament.  For  it  is  the 
heart  1  look  for:  and  though  the  orna- 
ments of  style  are  what  you  are  obliged 
to  study  and  practise  on  other  occasions, 
the  less  you  regard  them,  and  the  greater 
simplicity  you  discover  in  writing  pri- 
vately to  myself,  the  greater  my  satistac- 
tion  is,  and  the  more  becoming  the  part 
you  have  to  act. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  your 
thoughts  and  reasonings  on  Christian  li- 
berty, and  the  zeal  you  shew  for  that  no- 
ble principle,  by  which  we  cease  to  be 
slaves  and  drudges  in  religion  ;  and  by 
being  reconciled  to  our  duty,  and  to  the 
excellence  of  those  precepts  and  injunc- 
tions, which  tend  abi;olutely  to  our  good 
and  happiness  in  every  respect,  we  l,*e- 
come  liberal  servants  and  children  of 
God, 

A  mind  thus  released  and  set  at  libei:ty, 
if  it  once  sees  its  real  good,  will  hardly 
be  deprived  of  it,  or  disheartened  in  the 
pursuit,  whatever  discouragement  sur- 
rounds it.  Iris  the  inward  enemy  alone 
can  stop  it.  For  when  a  mind  set  free 
T  from 
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from  voluntary  error  and  self-darkening  sion,   she  will  then  be  soon  expelled  an- 

conceit,  aspires    to  what  is  generous  and  other  province,  and   lie  under  buspicion 

deserving,  nothing  but  what  is  vile   and  for  evi-ry  attempt   she   makes  upon  the 

slavish  from  within  can  deaden  it ;  no-  mind.      She  is  presently  miscalled   and 

thing  but  a  base  love  of  inward  slavery,  abused.     She  is  thought  notional  rn  the 

and  an  adherence  to  our  vices  and  cor-  understanding,   whimsical   in  company, 

ruptions,  is  able  to  affect  this.  seditious   in    the  state,  heretical   in  the 

In  some,  who  are  hnrridly  degenerate,  church.     Even  in   philosophy,  her  own 

this  submission  is  wholly  voluntary.  Self-  proper  dominions,  she  is  looked  upon  as 

interest  leads  thorn,  whethi-r  it  be  a  pri-  none  of  the  best  companions;   and  here 

vate  one  of  their  own,  or  in  society  and  also  authority  is  respected   as  the  most 

confederacy  with  some  faction  or  i)arty,  convenient  guide. 

to  the  support  of  temporal  ends.     In  this         This  we  rind  to  be  the  temper  of  cer- 

caso  it  carries  a  specious  shew  of  public  tain  places;   where  wit  and  sense,   how- 

,  good  ;  whether  it  be  in  church  or  state,  ever,  are  not  wanting,  nor  learning  of  a 

And  thus  it  is  often  the  occasion  of  an  certain   kind.      So    that  what   is  at  the 

open  denial    of  reason,  and  of  a  bare-  bottom  of  all  this  is  easily  seen  by  those 

faced  opposition  to  the  glorious  search  of  who  see  those  places,  and  ca»  but  make 

truth.  use  of  their  eyes  to  observe  manners  and 

In  ethers,  it  is  mere  sloth  and  laziness,  morals. 
or  sordid  appetite  and  lust,  which,  bring-  It  is  pretty  visible  indeed  that  the  orijti- 
ing  them  under  the  power  of  sin  and  ig-  nal  of  all  is  in  those  sordid  vices  of  sloth, 
norance,  fits  them  for  political  servitude  laziness  and  intemperance.  This  makes 
by  moral  prostitution.  For  when  the  way  for  ambition  ;  for  how  should  these 
tyranny  of  lust  and  passion  can  be  indul-  be  so  illustriously  maintained  aud  vindi- 
gently  permitted,  and  even  esteemed  a  cated,  without  larize  temporal  power,  and 
happiness,  no  wonder  if  liberty  of  the  umbrage  of  authority  ?  Hence  it  is 
thought  be  in  little  esteem.  Every  thing  that  those  mother-vict-s  are  so  indulgently 
civil  or  spiritual  of  this  kind  must  needs  treated  in  those  places,  and  that  temper- 
be  disregarded,  or  rather  looked  upon  ance  and  virtue  are  looked  upon  with  an 
with  jealousy  and  apprehension.  evil   eye,    as    fanatically  iiulined.     For 

For  one  tyranny  supports  another :  one  who  that  is  morally  free  and  has  assertcal 
slavery  helps  and  ministers  to  another,  his  inward  liberty,  can  see  truth  thu?- 
Vice  ministers  to  superstition;  and  a  gain-  held,  reason  and  ingeimity  suppressed, 
ful  ministressshe  is;  superstition  on  the  without  some  secret  abhonence  and  de- 
other  hand  returns  the  kindness,  and  w  ill  testation  ? 

not  be  ungrateful.   Superstition  supports         But  this  you  are  happily  apprized  of; 

persecution,  and  persecution  superstition,  nor  can  you  miscarry  or  be  turned  aside 

Vice  and  intempei'ance  is  but  an  in-  by  imposture,  or  assuming  formality  and 

ward  persecution.   It  is  here  the  violence  pride  of  any  kind.     You  know  your  li- 

begins.  Here  the  truth  is  first  held  in  un-  berty  :  use  it  and  be  free.     But  use  it  as 

rjgliteousness,  and  the  yvoruv,  "  reason  becomes  you,  with  all  due  meekness  and 

*'  knowable,     the   intelligible,    the   di-  submission  as  to  outward  carriage.    It  is 

**  \\ne  part,"  is  persecuted   and    impri-  the  inward  man  that  is  to  be  relieved  and 

soncd.     Those  who    submit  to  this   ty-  rescued  from    his  chains.     Others  need 

ranny,    in    time  not  only   conic    to  it,  not  your   admonition  ;    nor  is  this  your 

but  plead    for  it,   and    think    the  law  of  duty,  but   I'ar  contrary.     Preserve  your- 

virtue  tyrannical  and  against  nature.  self  from  the  contagion,  and  it  is  enough  : 

So  in  the  absolute  governments  of  the  a  great  task  it  is,  and  will  appear  so  to 
world  :  nations,  that  submit  to  arbitrary  vou.  if  you  are  hearty  in  it,  and  concerned 
rule,   love  even    their   form  of  govern-     ibr  the  thing  itself,  not  the  appearance. 


inent :  if  one  may  call  that  a  form  which 
is  without  any,  and,  like  vice  itself, 
knows  neither  law  nor  order. 

In  this  state  the  mind  helps  forward 
the  ill  work.  For  when  reason,  as  an 
antagonist  to  vice,  is  become  an  inward 
enemy,  and  has  once  lost  her  interest  with 
the  soul  by  opposing  every  favourite  pas- 


For  the  inebriation  towards  rebuke  and 
reciifying  of  others,  which  feels  Wkc  zeal 
in  us,  is  often  the  deceit  of  pride  and 
self-conceit,  which  finds  this  way  to 
screen  itself  and  manage  undiscovered. 

Keep  your  virtue  and  honesty  to  your- 
self; for  if  it  be  truly  such,  it  will  be  in 
no  pain  for  being  kept  secret.    And  thus 

you 
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you  maj  be  safe,  and  in  due  time,  per- 
haps, useful  also  to  others.  Learn  to 
discourse  and  reason  with  yourself,  or 
as  you  honestly  do,  in  letters  to  me. 
Trouble  not  others;  nor  be  provoked  to 
shew  your  sentiments,  and  betray  noble 
and  generous  truths  to  such  as  can  nei- 
ther bear  them,  nor  those  whom  they 
suspect  to  be  in  possession  of  them. 

Mind  that  which  is  the  chief  of  all, 
liberty  ;  and  subdue  early  your  own  tem- 
per and  a))petites.  It  will  then  be  time 
for  higlier  speculations,  when  those  wan- 
dering imaginations,  vain  conceits,  and 
wanton  thoughts  of  youth,  are  mortified 
and  subdued.  Religion  then  will  have  no 
enemy  opposed  to  her;  and  in  spite  of 
superstition,  and  all  spiritual  tyrannies  of 
the  world,  will  soon  be  found  a  joyful 
task,  the  pleasantest  of  all  lives,  quite 
other  than  is  commonly  represented. 

Look  chiefly  to  tins  practice  ;  for  this 
is  always  permitted  you;  this  you  can  be 
employed  in  every  hour,  even  when  books 
and  privacyare  denied  you,  and  business 
and  attendance  required.  The  more 
you  are  a  servant  in  this  sense,  the  more 
you  will  partake  of  that  chief  liberty 
which  is  learnt  by  obedience  and  sub- 
mission. And  thus  even  tliey  who  per- 
haps, by  their  haughtiness  and  harshness, 
would  render  you  a  slave,  and  awe  you 
into  servile  thoughts,  will  most  of  all 
contribute  to  your  manumission  ;  if  by 
their  sad  example  they  teach  you  (in 
meekness  still  and  humility)  to  detest  the 
moretheir  narrow,  persecuting,  and  bitter 
•  spirit,  supported  by  their  vices,  and  shew 
you  evidently  that  great  truth,  that  "  ty- 
"  runny  can  never  be  exercised  but  by 
'*  one  who  is  already  a  slave." 

Be  assured,   therefore,  that  where  the 
heart  disdains   this  original  corruption, 
the  mind  will  be  its  friend  :  and   by  de- 
livering it  from  all  spiritual  bondage,  will 
(jualify  it  for  a  further  progress,  rcward- 
^iig  virtue  by  itself.     For  of  virtue  there 
|Hptn  ,be  no  reward  hut  of  the  same  kind 
iX'ith  itself;  nothing    can   be  supi-radded 
to  it:    and  even  heaven  itself  can  be  no 
other  than  the  addition  of  grace  to  grace, 
virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  know- 
I'dge;  by  which  we  may  still  more  and 
more  comprehend  the  chief  virtue,  and 
i^^ghest  excellence,  the  giver  and  dispenser 
iHpf  all :  to    whom    I    commit  you,   and 
pray  your  studies  may  be  effectual.     So 
^iarewel. 


LETTER    CXXIV. 


Lord  Shaftesbvry  to 


I  K--tar 

I 


January  i8th,  1708-9. 

IAVA8  that  morning  thinking  with  my- 
self what  was  become  of  you  ;  and  al- 
most resolved  to  have  you  inquired  of  at 
your  father's;  when  I  received  your  very 
surprising  letter,  which  brought  so  good 
an  account  of  yourself,  and  a  proof  how 
well  you  had  spent  your  time,  during 
this  your  long  silence. 

It  was  providential,  surely,  that  T  should 
happen  once  to  speak  to  you  of  the  Greek 
language,  when  you  asked  concerning  the 
foundations  of  learning,  and  the  source 
and  fountain  of  those  lights  we  have, 
whether  in  morality  or  divinity.  It  was 
not  possible  forme  to  answeryou  deceit- 
fully or  slightly.  I  could  not  but  point 
out  to  you  where  the  spring-head  lay. 
But,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  I  bad 
you  not  be  discouraged ;  for  by  other 
channels,  derived  from  those  fountains, 
you  would  be  sufficiently  supplied  with 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  solemn 
character  that  lay  before  you. 

You  hearkened  to  me,  it  seems,  with 
great  attention  and  belief,  and  did  resolve 
to  take  no  middle  way.  But  little  could 
I  have  thought  that  you  dared  to  have 
made  your  atti^mpt  on  the  other  side,  in- 
stead of  drawing  in  your  forces,  and  col- 
lecting your  strength  and  tlie  remainder 
of  your  precious  time  for  what  lay  on 
this  hither  side.  But  since  God  would 
have  it  so,  so  be  it:  and  I  pray  God 
prosper  you  in  your  daring  attempt,  and 
bless  you  with  true  modesty  and  simpli- 
city in  ail  the  other  endeavours  and  prac- 
tices of  your  life,  as  you  have  had  cou- 
rage and  mighty  baldness  in  this  one. 

And  so  indeed  it  may  naturally  hap- 
pen by  the  same  good  providence ;  since  at 
the  instant  that  you  began  this  enterprise, 
you  have  fallen  into  s^uch  excellent  read- 
ing.. And  if,  asyou  shew  by  your  letter, 
Simplicius's  Comment  be  your  delight, 
even  that  alone  is  a  sufficient  earnest  of 
your  soul's  improvement  as  well  as  of 
your  mind's,  if  such  a  distinction  may 
well  be  made  :  for  alas  !  all  that  we  call 
improvement  of  our  minds  in  dry  and 
eniptjf  speculation,  all  learning  or  what- 
ever else,  either  in  ttaology  or  other 
science,  which  has  not  a  direct  tendency 
to  render  us  honester,  milder,  juster,  and 
T  2  better, 
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better,  is  far  from  being  justly  so  called. 
And  even  all  that  philosophy  which  is 
built  on  the  comparison  and  compounding 
of  ideas,  complex,  implex,  reflex,  and 
all  that  din  and  noise  of  metaphysics  ;  all 
that  pretended  study  and  science  of  na- 
ture called  natural  philosophy,  Aristote- 
lian, Cartesian,  or  whatever  else  it  be  ; 
:iU  those  high  contemplations  of  stars  and 
spheres  and  planets ;  and  all  the  other 
inquisitive  curious  parts  of  laarning,  are 
so  lar  from  being  necessiiry  improve- 
ments of  the  mind,  that  without  the  ut- 
most care  they  serve  only  to  blow  it  up 
in  conceit  and  folly,  and  render  men 
more  stiff  in  their  ignorance  and  vices. 

And  this  brings  into  luy  thoughts  a 
small  piece  of  true  learning,  which  I 
think  is  generally  bound  up  with  Simpli- 
cius  and  Epictetus :  it  is  the  Table  (or 
Picture)  of  Cebes  the  Socratir,  and  elder 
disciple  of  Plato.  'I'his  golden  piece  1 
would  have  you  study,  and  have  by 
heart ;  the  Greek  too  being  pure  and  ex- 
cellent: and  by  this  picture  you  will  bet- 
ter understand  my  hint,  and  know  the 
true  learning  from  that  which  falselypnsscs 
under  the  name  of  wisdcm  and  science. 

As  for  the  divine  Plato,  I  would  not 
wish  you,  as  yet,  to  go  beyond  a  dialogue 
or  two  ;  and  let  those  be  the  first  and  se- 
cond Alcibiades:  for  now  1  will  direct 
and  assist  you  all  I  can,  that  you  may 
gradually  proceed,  and  not  meet  with 
stumbling-blocks  in  your  way,  or  what 
instead  of  forwarding  may  retard  you. 

Head  these  pieces  again  and  again. 
vSuspend  for  a  while  the  reading  of  Epic- 
tetus, and  read  of  Marcus  Antoninus  only 
what  you  perfectly  understand.  Look  in- 
to no  commentator  ;  though  he  has  two 
very  learned  ones  ;  Gataker  and  Casau- 
bon  :  and  by  no  means  study  or  so  much 
as  think  on  any  of  the  passages  that  create 
any  difficulty  or  hesitation  :  but,  as  I  tell 
you,  keep  to  the  plain  and  easy  passages, 
which  you  may  mark  or  write  out,  and 
so  use  on  occasion,  as  you  walk  or  go 
about.  For  I  reckon  you  are  a  good 
improver  of  your  time,  and  that  you 
manage  every  moment  to  advantage ; 
else  you  could  never  have  thus  suddenly 
advanced  so  far  as  you  have  done. 

But,  in  this  case,  you  must  take  care 
of  your  health,  by  moving  and  using  ex- 
ercise, which  makes  me  speak  of  walking. 
For  the  mind  must  suft'cr,  in  some  sense, 
when  the  body  does.  And  students,  who 
are   over-oager,  and  neglect  this  duty, 


hurt  both  their  health  and  temper  :  the 
latter  of  which  has  a  sad  influence  on 
their  minds ;  and  makes  them,  like  ill 
vessels,  sour  whatever  is  put  into  them, 
though  of  ever  so  good  a  kind.  For 
never  do  we  more  need  a  ju.->t  cheerful- 
ness, good  humour,  or  alacrity  of  mind, 
that  when  we  ar6  contemplating  God 
and  virtue.  So  that  it  may  be  assigned 
as  one  cause  of  the  austerity  and  harsh- 
ness of  some  men's  divinity,  that  in  their 
habit  of  mind,  and  by  that  very  morose 
and  sour  temper,  which  they  contract 
with  their  hard  studies,  they  make  the 
idea  of  God  so  much  after  the  pattern  of 
their  own  bitter  spirit. 

But,  as  I  was  saying  concerning  your 
progress,  it  is  better  for  you  to  read  in 
a  small  compass  what  is  good  and  excel- 
lent, and  of  easy  conception  (without 
stop  or  difliculty,  as  to  the  speculation), 
tlian  to  read  much  in  many. 

And  having  thus  confined  you,  as  to 
three  of  your  authors  mentioned, and  set 
your  bounds;  I  proceed  to  the  fourth, 
which  is  Lucian  ;  with  whom,  for  a  very 
different  reason,  I  would  have  you  also 
read  but  here  and  there.  For  though  he 
is  one  of  the  politest  writers  of  the  latter 
age  ;  he  only  basset  himself  out  like  the 
jay  in  the  fable,  with  the  spoils  of  those 
excellent  and  divine  works  by  way  of  di- 
alogue (which  was  the  way  that  an- 
ciently all  the  philosophers  wrote  in) ; 
most  of  which  works  arc  now  lost  and  pe- 
rished :  and  I  fear  the  true  reason  why 
Lucian  was  preserved,  instead  of  any  ot 
the  other,  was  because  of  the  envy  of  thf 
Christian  church,  which  soon  began  tu 
be  so  corrupt ;  and  finding  this  author  to 
be  so  truly  profane,  and  a  scoffer  of  his 
own  and  all  religions,  they  were  con- 
tented to  bear  his  immorality  and  disso- 
lute style  and  manners,  only  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  the  heathen  religion 
ridiculed  by  a  heathen,  and  the  good  and 
pious  writers  (unjustly  styled  profane) 
most  monstrously  abused  by  a  wretch, who 
was  truly  the  most  profane  and  impious: 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  even  in  the 
pieces  that  are  left  of  him  in  the  same 
book,  treats  both  Moses  and  our  Saviour, 
and  the  whole  Christian  religion, as  con- 
lemptibly  as  he  dpes  his  own.  Then- 
fore,  as  his  dialogues  of  his  courtezans^ 
are  horri»ily  vicious  and  lieentious,  and 
against  all  gootl  manners  ;  and  as  his  diu 
logucs  of  the  g(!ds  are  mere  buffoonery, 
and  his  abuse  of  Plato,  Socrates,  and  tb 
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rest  of  those  divine  heathens,  as  unj  ust  and 
wicked,  as  really  they  are  mean  and  ri- 
diculous, I  would  not  hy  any  means  havi; 
you  to  learn  Greek  at  sut^i  a  cost.  There 
are  some  dialogues  bound  up,  which  arc 
not  of  Lucian's:  and  these  are  the  best. 
One  concerning  the  cynics  (whom  he 
elsewhere  so  abuses)  is  of  that  number, 
as  I  take  it:  and  some  pleasant  treatis-cs 
there  are  besides,  all  m  pure  Greek. 

But  here  is  the  great  and  essential  mat- 
ter of  the  last  consequence  to  our  souls 
and  minds,  to  keep  theni  from  the  con- 
tagien  of  pleasure.  And  to  shew  you, 
that  I  am  not  by  this  an  irriitator  of  the 
severe  ascetic  monastic  race  of  divines,  or 
an  admirer  of  any  thing  that  looks  like 
restraint  in  knowledge,  or  learning,  or 
speculation  ;  consider  of  this  that  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  ;  and  carry  your  re- 
flection as  far  back  as  to  that  first  little 
glimmering  of  ingenuity,  which  shewed 
itself  in  you  in  your  childhood  ;  I  mean 
the  art  of  painting.  Had  you  been  to 
have  made  one  of  those  artists  of  the 
nobler  kind,  who  paint  history,  and  ac- 
tions, and  nature;  and  had  you  been  sent 
by  me  into  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  to  learn 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  great  masters  ; 
what  advice,  think  you,  should  1  have 
given  you  ?  I  say,  what  advice  .'  not  as 
a  Christian,  or  philosopher,  or  man  of 
virtue  ;  but  merely  as  a  lover  of  the  art  : 
supposing  I  had  ever  been  of  a  very  vici- 
ous life;  and  had  had  no  other  end  in 
sending  you  abroad,  than  to  have  pro- 
cured pictures,  and  have  got  you  a  mas- 
terl}'  hand  in  that  kind,  and  to  have  em- 
ployed you  afterwards  ibr  my  own  use, 
and  for  the  ornament  of  my  house:  most 
certainly  my  advice  must  have  been  this 
(and  thus  any  other  master  or  patron  of 
common  sense  would  have  accosted  you) : 
"  You  are  now  going  to  learn  what  is 
"  excellent  and  beautiful  in  the  way  of 
*'  painting.  You  will  go  where  there 
*'  are  many  pictures  of  many  diflerent 
"  hands,  and  cpiite  contrary  in  tlieir 
"  manner  and  style.  You  will  lind  many 
"judges  of  diilerent  opinions;  and  the 
*'  worst  masters,  the  worst  pieces,  the 
"  worst  styles  and  manners,  will  have 
"  their  admirers.  How  is  it  you  should 
"  form   your   relish  ?,     By  what  means 

'•  shall    you  come  to  have  a  right  admi- 

'  ration  yourself,  and  ])raise  aqd  imitate 
•'  only  what  is  truly  exqiusite  and  good 

'  in  the  kind  ?     If  you  follow  your  sud? 

*  dca  fancy  aiid  bent ;  if  you  fix  your 


"eye  on  that  which  most  strikes  and 
"  pleases  you  at  the  first  sight ;  you  will 
"  most  certainly  never  come  to  have  a 
"  good  eye  at  all.  You  will  be  leil  aside, 
"  and  have  a  florid,  gay,  foolii^h  fancy  ; 
"  and  any  lewd  tawdry  piece  of  dawbing 
"  will  miike  a  stronger  imprcstion  on  you, 
"  than  the  most  majestic  chaste  piece  of 
"  the  soberest  master;  and  a  Flemish  or 
"  a  Trench  manner  will  more  prevail 
"  with  you  than  a  true  Italian. 

"  How  shall  we  do  then  in  this  case  ? 
" — Why  even  thus:  (for  what  way  is 
"  there  el^^e  ?)  make  it  a  solemn  rule  to 
"  yourself,  to  check  your  own  eye  and 
"  fancy,  which  naturally  leads  to  gaiety, 
'*  and  turn  it  strongly  on  that  which  it 
"  cares  not  at  first  to  dwell  upon.  Be  sure 
"  that  you  pass  by,  on  every  occasion, 
"  whatever  little  idle  piece  of  a  negligent 
"  loose  kind  may  be  apt  to  detain  your 
"  eye  ;  and  fix  yourself  upon  the  nobler, 
''  more  masterly,  and  studied  pieces  of 
"  such  as  were  known  virtuosos,  and 
"  admired  by  all  such.  If  you  find 
"  no  grace  or  charm  at  the  first  looking, 
"  look  on  ;  continue  to  observe  all  that 
"  you  possibly  can;  and  when  you  have 
"  got  one  glimpse,  improve  it,  copy  it-, 
"  cultivate  the  idea,  and  labour  till  you 
"  have  worked  yourself  into  a  right 
"  taste,  and  formed  a  relish  and  under- 
"  standing  of  what  is  truly  beautiful  in 
•'  the  kind. 

This  is  what  any  ordinary  master  or 
patron  of  common  good  sense  would  have 
said  to  you  upon  your  enterprise  mi  paint- 
ing :  and  this  is  what  I  now  say  to  you 
on  your  great  enterprise  on  knowledge 
and  learning.  This  is  the  reason  I  cry 
^out  to  you  iigainsl  pleasure;  to  beware  of 
lh(/se  paths  which  lead  to  a  wrong 
knowledge,  a  wrong  judgment  of  what 
is  suprejucly  beautiful  and  good. 

\  our  endeavour  and  hope  is  to  know 
God  and  goodness,  in  which  alone  there 
is  tiue  cnjoy^nent  and  good.  'J'he  wny 
to  this  is  not  to  put  out  your  eyes,  or 
hood-wink  yourself,  or  lie  in  the  dark, 
expecting  to  see  visions.  No,  you  need 
not  apologize  for  yourself  (as  you  do) 
for  desiring  to  read  Origen,  the  gf;od  Fa- 
ther, and  best  of  all  those  they  call  so. 
You  shall  not  only,  by  my  consent,  read 
Origen,  but  even  Celsus  himself,  who 
was  a  heathen,  and  writ  zealously  against 
the  Christians,  whom  Origen  detends: 
So  far  am  I  from  bidding  ycju  fly 
heretical  or  heathep  books,  where 
T  M  pood 
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good  manners,  honesty,  and  fair  reason 
shew  tliemselves.  But  where  vice,  ill 
manners,  abusive  wit  and  l)ufloonery  ap- 
pear, tlie  prejudice  is  just;  pronounce 
against  such  authors,  fly  them,  and  con- 
demn them. 

Preserve  yourself,  and  keep  your  eye 
and  judgment  clear.  But  if  the  eye  be 
not  open  to  ail  lair  and  handsome  specta- 
cles, how  should  you  learn  what  is  fair 
and  handsome  ?  You  would  praise  God: 
But  how  would  you  praise  him  ?  and 
for  what  ?  Know  you,  as  yet,  what 
true  excellence  is?  The  attributes,  as 
you  call  them,  which  you  have  learnt  in 
your  catechism,  or  in  the  higher  schools 
of  the  school-men  and  divines;  the  attri- 
butes, I  say,  of  justice,  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  the  like,  are  they  really  un- 
derstood by  you  ?  or  do  you  talk  of  these 
by  rote?  If  so;  what  is  tins  but  giving 
■words  to  God,  not  praise,  nor  honour, 
nor  glory  ?  If  the  Apostle  appeals  to 
'whatsoever  is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  ho- 
nest (or  comely),  whatsoever  is  virtue, 
or  praise-werthiness;  how  shall  we  un- 
derstand his  appeal,  till  we  have  studied  ? 
•  Or  do  we  know  these  things  from 

our  cradles  ?  For  since  we  were  men, 
we  never  vouchsafed  to  inquire;  but  took 
for  granted  that  we  were  knowing  in  the 
matter;  which  yet,'without  philosophy, 
it  is  impossible  we  should  be;  so  that 
when,  without  philosophy,  we  make  use 
of  these  high  terms,  and  praise  God  in 
these  philosophical  characters,  we  may 
be  very  good  and  pious,  and  well-mean- 
ing; but  indeed  we  are  little  better  than 
parrots  in  devotion. 

To  return  therefore  to  the  picture,  and 
the  advice  I  am  to  give  you  in  yourstu«iy 
of  that  great  and  masterly  hand  which 
has  drawn  all  things,  and  exhibited  this 
great  master-pticc  of  nature,  this  world 
or  universe.  The  first  thing  is,  that  you 
prepare  and  clear  your  sight ;  that  your 
eye  be  simple,  pure,  uncorrupted,  and 
ready  and  fit  to  receive  thaflight  which 
is  to  shine  into  it.  This  is  done  by  vir- 
tue, meekness,  modesty,  sincerity.  And 
w«y  being  thus  made,  your  resolution 
standing  towards  truth,  and  yc;u  bein<T 
conscious  to  yourself,  that  whilst  you  seek 
truth  you  cannot  offind  the  God  of  truth  ; 
be  not  uiraid  of  viewing  all  and  com- 
paring all.  For  witliout  comparison  of 
the  false  with  the  true,  of  the  ugly  with 
the  beauteous,  of  the  dark  and  obscure 
wiih  the  bright  and  bhunng,  we  can  UKa- 


surc  nothing,  nor  apprehend  any  thing 
that  is  excellent.  We  may  be  as  well 
pagan,  heathen,  Turk,  or  any  thing  else ; 
if  being  at  Constantinople,  Ispahan,  or 
wherever  the  seat  of  any  great  empire  is, 
we  refuse  to  look  on  Christian  authors, 
or  hear  their  sober  apologists',  as  being 
contrary  to  the  history  imposed  on  us, 
with  an  utter  destruction  and  cancelling 
of  all  other  history  or  philosophy  what- 
soever. 

But  this  fear  being  set  aside,  which  is 
so  wholly  unworthy  of  God,  and  so  de- 
basing to  his  standard  of  reason  which  he 
has  placed  in  us;  our  next  concern  is,  to 
look  impartially  into  all  authors,  and 
upon  all  nations,  and  into  all  parts  of 
learning  and  human  life  ;  to  seek  and  find 
out  the  true piilc/irum,  the  koncsfmn,  the 
M.a.Xo¥ :  by  which  standard  and  measure 
we  may  know  God  ;  and  know  how  to 
praise  him,  when  we  have  learnt  what  is 
praise- worthy. 

Be  this  your  search,  and  by  these 
means,  and  by  this  way  I  have  shewn 
you.  Seek  for  the  xaAof  in  every  thing, 
beginning  as  low  as  the  plants,  the  fields, 
or  even  the  comnion  arts  of  mankind,  to 
see  what  is  beauteous,  and  what  contrary. 
Thus,  and  by  the  original  fountains  you 
are  arrived  to,  you  will,  under  Provir- 
dence,  attain  beauty  and  true  wisdom 
Jot  yourself,  being  true  to  virtue;  and  so 
God  prosper  you. 

LETTER    CXXV. 

Lord  Shaftcshvry  to — . 

February  8,  1709. 
T  co.MMKND  your  honest  liberty:  and 
J-  therefore  in  the  use  of  it  recommend 
to  you  the  pursuit  of  the  same  thoughts, 
that  you  have  so  honestly  and  naturally 
grafted  upon  the  stock  afforded  you  :  to 
which  God  grant  a  true  life  and  increase, 
'i'ime  will  be,  when  your  greatest  dis- 
turbance wiir  arise  from  that  ancient  dif- 
ficulty wtSec  TO  KOiMv,  But  when  you 
have  well  inured  yourself  to  the  precepts 
and  speculation  which  give  the  view  of  its 
noble  contniry  (to  xaXoO,  you  will  rest 
satisfied.  But  be  persuaded,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  wisdom  ismorefrom  the  heart, 
than  from  the  head.  Feel  goodness,  and 
you  will  see  all  thinjis  fair  and  good. 

Let  it  be  your  chief  endeavour  to  make 
acciuaintance  with  what  is  good  :  that  by 
seeing  perfectly,  by  the  help  of  reiison, 

what 
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what  good  is,  and  what  ill,  you  may 
prove  whether  that  which  is  from  reve- 
lation be  not  perfectly  good  and  conform- 
able to  this  standard.  Far,  if  so,  the  very 
end  of  the  gospel  proves  its  truth.  And 
that  which  to  the  vulgar  is  only  know- 
able  by  miracles,  and  teachable  by  posi- 
tive precepts  and  commands,  to  the  wise 
and  virtuous  is  demonstrable  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing.  So  that  how  can  we 
forbear  to  give  our  assent  to  those  doe- 
•  trints,  and  that  revelation,  which  is  de- 
livered to  us,  and  enforced  by  miracles 
and  wonders  ?  But  to  us,  the  very  test 
and  proof  of  the  divineness  and  truth  of 
that  revelation  is  from  the  excellence  of 
the  things  revealed  :  otherwise  the  won- 
ders themselves  would  have  little  effect 
or  power  ;  nor  could  they  be  thoroughly 
depended  on,  were  wo  even  as  near  to 
them  as  those  who  lived  more  than  a 
thousand  years  since,  when  they  were 
freshly  wrought,  and  strong  in  the  me- 
mory of  men.  This  is  what  alone  can 
justify  our  easiness  of  faith  ;  and  in 
this  respect  we  can  never  be  too  resigned, 
too  willing,  or  too  complaisant.   " 

Meanwhile  let  your  eye  be  simple,  and 
turn  it  from  the  ^Seoi-  to  the  ^siot.  View 
God  in  goodness,  and  in  his  works,  which 
have  that  character.  Dwell  with  honesty, 
and  beauty,  and  order :  study  and  love 
what  is  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  timeyou  will 
know  and  love  the  Author.     Farewel. 

LETTER    CXXVL 

From  Me  same  to  the  same. 

Mays,  1709. 
T  AM  mightily  satisfied  with  your  writ- 
-*•  iiig  to  rne  as  you  do  :  pray  continue. 

I  like  your  judgment  and  thoughts  on 
the  books  you  mention  :  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury's  exposition  of  the  articles  is, 
no  doubt,  highly  worthy  of  your  study. 
None  can  better  explain  the  sense  of  the 
church,  than  one  who  is  the  greatest  pil- 
lar of  it  since  the  first  founders  ;  one  whp 
best  explaii-ied  and  asserted  the  reforma- 
tion itself,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
saving  it  from  popery  before  and  at  the 
revolution,  and  is  now  the  truest  example 
of  laborious,  primitive,  pious,  and  learn- 
ed e|)iscopa(y.  I'he  antidote,  indeed, 
recommended  to  vou,  was  very  absurd, 
as  you  remark  yourself;  and  pray  have 
little  to  do  wiih  controversy  of  any  sort. 
Chillingworth  against  Popery  is  suffi- 
ient  reading  for  you,  and  will  teach  you 


the  best  manner  of  that  polemic  divinity. 
It  is  enough  to  read  what  is  good;  and 
wiiat  you  find  bad  lay  aside.  The  good 
you  read  will  be  a  suflicient  preveii'ioii 
and  anticipation  against  any  evil  that  may 
chance  come  across  your  unperceptibly. 
Fill  yourself  with  good  ;  and  you  will 
carry  within  you  suHlcient  answer  to  tiie 
bad  ;  and  by  a  sort  of  instinct  soon  dis- 
cern the  one  from  the  other. 

Trust  your  own  heart  whilst  you  keep 
it  honest,  and  can  lift  it  up  to  the  God  of 
truth,  as  seeking  that,  and  that  ,only. 
But  keep  yourself  from  wrangling,  and  a 
controversial  spirit  ;  for  more  harm  is 
taken  by  a  fierce  sour  answer  to  an  ill 
boo-i<,  than  from  the  book  itself,  be  it  ever 
so  ill.  Therefore  remeniber,  I  charge 
you  to  avoid  controversial  writers. 

If  the  ancients  in  their  purity  are  as 
yet  out  of  your  reach,  search  the  mo- 
derns that  are  nearest  to  them.  If  you 
cannot  converse  with  the  most  ancient, 
use  the  most  modern.  F'or  the  authors 
of  the  middle  age,  and  all  that  sort  of 
philosophy,  as  well  as  divinity,  will  be 
of  little  advantage  to  you.  Gain  the 
purity  of  the  English,  your  own  tonguej 
and  read  whatever  is  esteemed  polite  or 
weti  writ  that  comes  abroad.  You  may 
give  me  an  account  of  this, 

IMeanwhile  I  am  glad  you  read  those 
modern  divines  of  our  nation  who  lived 
in  this  age,  and  were  remarkable  for  mo- 
deration, and  the  Christian  principle  of 
cliaiity  and  toleration. 

Do  as  your  genius  directs  you  ;  and  if 
you  are  virtuous  and  good,  your  genius 
will  guide  you  right.  But  whatever  it 
be,  either  ancient  or  modern,  that  you 
thuse  or  read;  or  however  you  changs 
your  opinion  or  course  of  study;  com- 
municate, and  you  shall  be  heard  will- 
ingly, and  advised  the  best  I  am  able. 

1  think  your  genius  has  dictated  right 
to  you  about  a  little  pamphlet,  whiclj 
it  seems,  is  commonly  sold  with  the  re- 
tlections  lately  writ  upon  it;  which,  if 
short,  I  v/ould  not  tor  once  debar  you 
from,  but  have  you  hear  what  is  said  in 
answer,  lest  you  should  seem  to  yourself 
niistakea  or  diflident  as  to  the  truth. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think 
I'rom  my  heart,  that  tiie  author  of  the 
pamphlet  (whatever  ^air  of  humour  he 
may  give  himself,  ti.e  better  to  take  with 
the  polite  world)  is  most  sincere  to  vir- 
tue and  religion,  and  even  to  the  interest 
of  our  church.  For  many  of  our  modern 
T  4  asserteis 
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asscrters  of  toleration  have  seemed  to  leave 
us  destitute  of  what  hi-,  calls    a   public 
leading,  or  ministry  ;  wliich    notion   he 
treats  as  mere  enthusiasm,  or  horrid  irre- 
ligion.     For,    in    truth,  religion  cannot 
be  left  thus  to  shift  for  itself,  without  the 
care  and  countenance  of  the  magistrate. 
But  in  the  remarks,  or  reflections,  I  find 
the  answerers  are  so  far  from  understand- 
ing this  plain  sense  of  a  leading,  that  they 
think   it  means    only  a  leading   by  the 
nose.     So  excellent  arc   these  gentlemen 
at  improving  ridicule  against  themselves. 
1'hey  care  not  who  defends  religion,  or 
how  it  is  defended,  if  it  be  not  in  their 
way.     They  cry  out  upon  a  deluge  of 
scepticism  breaking  out  and  overwhelm- 
ing us,  in  this  witty  knowing  age  ;  and 
yet  they  will  allow  no  remedy  proper  in 
the  case,  no  application  to  the  world  in 
a  more  genteel,  polite,  open,  and   free 
vay.     They  for  their  parts  (witness  Ur. 

A y  against  the  good  Mr.  H— — y) 

havp  asserted  virtue  upon  I  a^er  principles, 
and  more  false  and  destructive  by  far, 
than  Epicurus,  DemocrUiis,  Aristippus, 
or  any  of  the  ancient  atheists.  They 
have  subverted  all  morality,  all  grounds 
of  honesty,  and  supplanted  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  our  Saviour,  under  pretence  of 
magnifying  his  revelation.  In  philosophy 
they  give  up  all  foundations,  all  princi- 
ples of  society,  and  the  very  best  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  b(  ing  of  a  Deity. 
And,  by  the  way,  this  pamphlet,  which 
they  are  so  offended  at,  is  so  strong  on 
this  head,  that  the  author  asserts  the 
Deity  even  on  the  foundations  of  his  in- 
nate idea,  and  the  power  of  this  notion 
even  overathiests  themselves,  and  by  the 
very  concession  of  Epicurus  and  that  sect. 

But  no  more  now.     Continue  to 

inform  me  of  your  reading  and  of  new 
books  :  and  God  be  with  you. 


LETTER    CXV. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  •     "  ■ "- . 

December  3c,  J  709. 
HEARTILY  approved  your  method  and 
design,  and  continue  to  do  so.  pet 
what  you  can  of  th^  Greek  language  : 
it  is  the  fountain  of  all  ;  not  only  of  po- 
lite learning  and  philosophy,  but  of  divi- 
nity also,  as  being  Uie  language  of  our 
sacred  oracles.  For  even  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  its  best  and  truest  language  in 
the  Septuagint,     All  that  you  can  get 
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of  leisure  from  other  exercise  and  the 
required  school-learning,  apply  to  Greek. 
The  few  good  books  of  our  flivincs 
and  moralists,  which  you  have  discovered 
by  your  own  sagacity,  will  serve  you 
both  for  language  and  thought. 

Dr.  More's  Enchiridiun  Ei/iiaim  is  a 
right  good  piece  of  sound  morals;  though 
the  Doctor  himself,  in  other  English 
pieces,  could  not  abide  by  it,  but  made 
ditTerent  excursions  into  other  regions, 
and  was  perhaps  as  great  an  enthusiast 
as  any  of  those  whom  he  wrote  against. 
However,  he  was  a  learned  and  a  good 
man. 

Remember  my  former  cautions  and 
recommendations,  and  er.deavour  above 
all  things  to  avoid  the  conceit  and  pride 
which  is  almost  naturally  inherent  to  the 
function  and  calling  y<;u  are  about  to 
undertake.  And  since  we  think  fit  to  call 
it  priestshood,  sec  that  it  be  of  such  a 
kind,  as  may  not  make  you  say  or  think 
ofjouxself  in  the  presence  of  another, 
that  you  are  holier  than  he.  It  is  a  so- 
lemn part ;  but  sec  and  beware  that  the 
solenujity  do  not  abuse  you.  And  le- 
member,  that  He,  whom  you  own  to  be 
your  master  and  legislator,  made  no  laws 
relating  to  civil  power  or  interfering 
with  it".  So  that  all  the  preheminence, 
wealth,  ©r  pension,  which  you  receive, 
or  expect  to  receive,  by  help  of  this  as- 
sumed "character,  is  from  the  public, 
whence  both  the  authority  and  profit 
is  derived,  and  on  which  it  legally  de- 
pends; all  other  pretensions  of  priests 
being  Jewish  and  heathenish,  and  in  our 
state  seditious,  disloyal,  and  factious ; 
such  as  is  that  spirit  which  now  reigns 
in  our  universities,  and  where  the  high- 
church-men  (as  they  are  called)  are  pre- 
valent. B\it  to  this  (thank  God)  our 
parliament,  interposing  at  this  instant, 
gives  a  check,  by  proceeding  against  Dr. 

S 1,  and  advancing  jNIr.  li y,  of 

whom  1  have  often  spoken  to  you. 

No  more  now,  but  God  bless  your 
studies  and  endeavours.  Never  was  more 
need  of  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  Chris- 
tiamly  among  those  who  are  entering  on 
the  ininisterial  function  :  since  the  con- 
trary spirit  has  possessed  almost  the  whole 
priesthood  beyond  all  former  fanatics. 
God  send  you  all  true  Christianity, 
with  that  temper,  life,  and  manners, 
which  become  it.     Farewel. 
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LETTER    CXXVIir. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

July  10,  1710. 
T  BELIEVED  indeed  it  was  your  cxpect- 
-■-  ing  nic  every  day  at  *  *  *  *,  that  pre- 
vented your  writing,  since  you  received 
ordei-s  Iroin  the  good  bi'-hop,  my  Lord 
of  Salisbury  ;  who,  as  he  had  done  more 
than  any  man  living  for  the  good  and 
honour  of  the  church  of  England  and 
the  reformed  religion,  so  he  now  suffers 
more  than  any  man  from  the  tongues  and 
slander  of  those  ungrateful  cliurch-men  ; 
who  may  well  call  themselves  by  that 
single  term  of  distinction,  having  no 
claim  to  that  of  Christianity  or  Protest- 
ant, since  they  have  thrown  oil  all  the  tem- 
per of  the  former,  and  all  concern  or  in- 
terest with  the  latter. 

I  hope  whatever  advice  the  great  and 
good  bishop  gave  you  will  sink  deeply 
into  your  mind:  and  that  your  receiving 
orders  from  the  hands  of  so  worthy  a 
prelate  will  be  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  may  help  to  insure  your  steadiness 
in  honesty,  good  principles,  moderation, 
and  true  Christianity ;  which  are  now  set 
at  nought  and  at  defiance  by  the  far 
greater  part  and  numbers  of  tliat  body 
of  clergy  called  the  church  of  England ; 
who  no  more  esteem  themselves  a  Protest- 
ant church,  or  in  miion  with  those  of 
Protestant  communion ;  though  they  pre- 
tend to  the  name  of  Christian,  and  would 
have  us  judgeof  thespirit  of  Christianity 
from  theirs  :  which  God  prevent  !  lest 
good  men  should  in  time  forsake  Chris- 
tianity through  their  means. 

As  for  my  part  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ship to  you,l  shall  be  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed, if  you  prove  (as  you  have  ever 
promised)  a  virtuous,  pious,  sober,  and 
studious  man,  as  becomes  the  solemn 
charge  belonging  to  you,  But  you  have 
been  brought  into  the  world,  and  come 
into  orders,  in  the  worst  times  for  inso- 
lence, riot,  pride,  and  presumption  of 
clergymen  that  I  ever  knew,  or  have 
read  of;  though  I  have  searched  far  into 
the  characters  of  high  church-men  from 
the  first  centuries,  in  which  they  grew  to 
be  dignified  with  crowns  and  purple,  to 
the  lute  times  of  our  reformation,  and  to 
our  present  age. 

The  thorough  knowledge  you  have  had 
of  me,  and  the  direction  of  all  my  studies 


and  life  to  the  promotion  of  religion,  vir- 
tue, and  the  good  of  mankind,  will  (I 
hope)  be  of  some  good  example  to  you  ; 
at  least  it  will  be  a  hindrance  to  your 
being  seduced  byinfamies  and  calunuiies; 
such  as  are  tlirown  upon  the  men  called 
moderate,  auvl  in  their  style  inditierenlin  . 
religion,  heterodox,  and  heretical. 

I  pray  God  to  bless  you  in  your  new 
function  with  all  the  true  virtue,  humi- 
lity, moderation,  and  meekness,  which 
becomes  it.     I  am  your  hearty  friend. 

LETTER    CXXLX. 
From  the  same  to  Robert  MolesxoortJiy  Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  Chelsea,  Sept.  30,  1708. 

rpwo  reasons  have  made  me  delay  an- 
^  swering  yours ;  I  was  in  hopes  of 
seeing  our  great  Lord,  and  I  depended 
on  Mr.  Mickiethwayt's  presenting  you 
with  my  services,  and  informing  you  of 
all  matters  public  and  private.  The 
Queen  is  but  just  come  to  Kensington, 
and  ray  Lord  *  to  town.  He  promised 
to  send  me  word,  and  appoint  me  a  timej 
when  he  came.  But  I  should  have  pre- 
vented him,  had  it  been  my  weather  for 
town-visits.  But  having  owed  the  re- 
covery of  my  health  to  the  method  I 
have  taken  of  avoiding  the  town-smoke, 
I  am  kept  at  a  distance,  and  like  to  be 
removed  even  from  hence  in  a  little 
while  :  though  I  have  aprojectof  staying 
longer  here  than  my  usual  time,  by  re- 
moving now  and  then  cross  the  water, 
to  my  friend  Sir  John  Croplcy's  in  Sur- 
rey, where  my  riding  and  airing  recruits 
me.  1  am  highly  rejoiced,  as  j^ou  may 
believe,  that  1  can  find  myself  able  to  do 
a  little  more  public  service,  than  what 
of  late  years  I  have  been  confined  to, 
in  my  country:  and  I  own  the  circum- 
stances of  a  court  were  never  so  inviting 
to  me,  as  they  have  been  since  a  late 
view  I  have  had  of  the  best  part  of  our 
ministry.  It  may  perhaps  have  added 
more  of  confidence  and  forwardness  in 
my  way  of  courtship,  to  be  so  incapaci- 
tated as  I  am  from  taking  any  thing 
there  for  myself.  But  I  hope  I  may  con- 
vince some  persons,  that  it  is  possible  to 
serve  disinterestedly;  and  that  obliga- 
tions already  received  (though  on  the  oc- 
count  of  others;  are  able  to  bind  as 
strongly  as  the  tics  of  self'-interest. 

•  The  Earl  of  Godolphin,  then  Lord  Treasiuer. 
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I  had   resolved  to  stay  till  I  had  one 
cofifcic.iice  more  with  our  Lord*  before 
I  writ  to  you :  but  a  letter,  which  I  have 
this  mom£nt  received  from  Mi.  Mickle- 
thwayt,  on  his  having  waited  on  you  in 
the  country,   has   made  me  resolve  to 
write   thus  hastily  (without  missing  to- 
night's post)     to  acknowledge,   in   the 
friendliest  and  freest  manner,    the  kind 
and  friendly  part  you  have  taken  in  my 
private  interests.    If  I  have  ever  endured 
any  thing  for  the  public,  or  sacrificed 
any  of   my  youth,  or  pleasures,  or  inte- 
rests to  it,  1  find  it  is  made  up  to  me  in 
the  good  opinion  of  some  few  :  and  per- 
haps one  such  friendship  as  yours,   may 
counterbalance    all    the  malice  of  my 
worst  enemies.     It  is  true,  what  I  once 
told  you  I   had  determined  with  myself, 
never  to  think  of  the  continuance  of  a 
family,  or  altering  the  condition  of  life 
that  was  most  agreeable  to  me,  whilst  I 
had  (as   I  thought)  a  just  excuse:   but 
that  of  late  I  had  yielded  to  my  friends, 
and  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  me,    if 
they  thought  that  by  this  means  I  could 
add  any  thing  to  the  power  or  interest  I 
had  to  serve   them  or  my  country.     I 
was  afraid,  however,  that  I  should  be  so 
heavy  and  unactive  in  this  affair,  that  my 
friends  would  hardly  take  me  to  be   in 
earnest.     Bui  thoui;h  it  be  so  lately  that 
I  have  taken  my  resolution,  and  that  you 
were  one  of  the  first  who  knew  it,  I  have 
on  a  sudden  such  an  afTair  thrown  across 
me,   that   I   am   confident   I  have  zeal 
enough  raised  in  me  to  hinder  you  from 
doubting  whether  I  sincerely  intend  what 
I  profess.   There  is  a  lady,  whom  chance 
has  thrown  into  my  neighbourhood,  and 
whom  I  never  saw  till  the  Sunday  before 
last,    who  is    in  every  respect  that  very 
person    I   had   ever  framed  a  picture  of 
from  my  iniagin;ition,\vhen  I  wished  the 
best  for  my  own  happiness  in  such  a  cir- 
cumstance.    I   had  heard  her  character 
before ;  and   her  education,  and  every 
circumstance  besides,  suited  exactly,  all 
but  her   fortune.     Had   she  but  a  ten 
thousand    pounds,   my  modesty   would 
allow  me  to  apply  without  reserve,  where 
it  was  proper.     And  1  would  it  were  in 
my  power,   \\,ithout   injury  to  the  lady, 
to  have  her  upon  those  terms,  or  lower. 
I  flatter   myself  top,    by  all  appearance, 
that  the  father  has  long  had,  and  yet  re- 
tains some   regard  for  me  ;  and  that  the 

•  E.irl  of  Godolphin, 


disappointments  he  has  had  in  some 
higher  friendships,  may  make  him  look 
as  low  as  on  me,  and  imagine  me  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  his  relation.  But, 
if  by  any  interest  I  had,  or  could  possi- 
bly make  with  the  father,  I  should  induce 
him  tu  bestow  his  daughter,  perhaps  with 
much  less  fortune  (since  I  would  gladly 
accept  her  so)  than  w  hat  in  other  places 
he  would  have  besto.wed,  1  shall  draw  a 
double  misfortuneon  the  lady ;  unless  she 
has  goodness  enough  to  think,  that  one 
who  seeks  her  for  what  he  counts  better 
than  a  fortune,  may  possibly  by  his  worth 
or  virtue  make  her  sufficient  amends. 
And  were  I  but  encouraged  to  hope  or 
fancy  this,  I  would  begin  my  ofters  to- 
morrow ;  and  should  have  greater  hopes, 
that  my  disinterestedness  would  be  of 
some  service  to  me  in  this  place,  as  mat- 
ters stand. 

You  see  my  scrui)le,  and  being  used  to 
me,  and  knowing  my  odd  temper  (for  I 
well  know  you  believe  it  no  affectaliun)  ; 
you  may  be  able  to  relic  ve  me,  and  have 
the  means  in  your  hands  :  for  a  few 
words  with  one  who  has  the  honour  to 
be  your  relation,  would  resolve  me  in 
this  affair.  I  cannot  stir  in  it  till  then, 
and  should  be  more  afraid  of  my  good 
fortune  than  my  bad,  if  it  should  happen 
to  me  to  prevail  with  a  father  for  whom 
the  lady  has  so  true  a  duty,  that,  even 
against  her  inclination,  she  would  comply 
with  any  thing  he  required.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  read,  or 
make  sense  of,  what  I  write  thus  hastily  : 
but  I  fancy  with  myself,  I  make  you  the 
greater  confidence,  intrusting  to  my  hu- 
mour and  first  thought,  without  staying 
till  I  have  so  much  as  formed  a  reflection. 
I  am  sure  there  is  hardly  any  one  be^idrs 
you,  I  should  lay  myself  thus  open  to  j 
but  1  am  secure  in  your  friendship,  which 
I  rely  on  (for  advice)  in  this  affair.  I 
beg  to  hear  from  you  in  answ  er  by  the 
first  post,  being,  with  great  sincerity, 
your  faithful  friend  and  humble  servant. 

LETTER     CXXX. 

LordShuJteiibury  to  Rob,  MoksKorth,Esq, 

Beachworth,  in  Surrey,  • 
Dear  Sir,  Oct.  12, 1708. 

FROM  the  hour  I  had  writ  you  that  has- 
ty letter  from  Chelsea  1  was  in  pain 
till  I  had  heard  from  you  ;  and  could  not 
but  often   wish    I    had  not  writ  in  that 
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hurry  and  confusion.  But  since  I  have 
received  yours  in  answer,  I  have  all  the 
satisfaction  imaginable.  I«eeso  sincere 
a  return  of  friendship,  that  it  cannot  any 
more  concern  me  to  have  laid  myself  so 
ojjen. 

1  would  have  a  friend  see  me  at  the 
worst;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
it  one's  failures  or  weaknesses  were 
greater  than  really  they  are,  one  should 
still  be  cherished,  and  be  supplied  even 
with  good  sentiments  and  discretion, 
when  they  were  wanting.  One  thing  only 
I  beg  you  would  take  notice  of,  that  I 
had  never  any  thoughts  of  applying  to 
the  young  lady  before  I  applied  to  the 
father.  My  morals  are  rather  too  strict 
to  let  me  have  taken  such  an  advantage, 
had  it  been  ever  so  fairly  offered.  But  my 
drift  was,  to  learn  whether  there  bad 
been  an  inclination  to  any  one  before 
me  ;  for  many  ofl'crs  had  been,  and  some 
I  know  very  great,  within  these  few 
months.  And  though  the  duty  of  the 
daughter  might  have  acquiesced  in  the 
dislike  of  the  father,  so  as  not  to  shew 
any  discontent ;  yet  there  might  be  some- 
thing of  this  lying  at  the  heart,  and  so 
strongly,  that  my  application  and  success 
(if  I  had  any)  might  be  looked  on  with 
an  ill  eye,  and  cause  a  real  trouble. 
This  would  have  caused  it,  I  am  sure,  in 
me;  when  I  should  have  come,  perhaps 
too  late,  to  have  discovered  it.  But  there 
is  nothing  of  this  in  the  case,  by  all  that 
I  can  judge  or  learn..  Never  did  I  hear 
of  a  creature  so  perfectly  resigned  to  duty, 
so  innocent  in  herself,  and  so  contented 
under  those  means  which  have  kept  and 
•till  keep  her  so  innocent  as  to  the  va- 
nities and  vices  of  the  world  ;  though 
with  real  good  parts,  and  improvement 
of  them  at  home  :  for  of  this  my  Lord 
has  wisely  and  handsomely  taken  care. 
Never  was  any  thing  so  unfortunate  for 
mc,  as  that  she  should  be  such  a  fortune  ; 
for  that  I  know  is  what  every  body  will 
like,  and  I  perhaps  have  the  worst  relish 
of,  and  least  deserve.  The  other  qua- 
lities I  should  prize  more  than  any,  and 
the  generality  of  mankind,  instead  of 
prizing  would  be  apt  to  contemn  ;  for 
viant  of  air  and  humour,  and  the  wit  of 
general  conversation,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  town,  and  fashions,  and  diver- 
sions, are  unpardonable  dulnesses  in 
young  wives  ;  who  are  taken  more  as 
companions  of  pleasure,  and  to  be  shewn 
abroad  as  beauties  in  the  world,  than  to 
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raise  families,  and  support  the  honour 
and  interest  of  those  they  arc  joined 
to. 

But  lo  shew  you  that  I  am  not  want- 
ing to  myself,  since  your  encouraging 
and  advising  letter,  I  have  begun  my  ap- 
plication, by  what  you  well  call  the  right 
end*.  You  shall  hear  with  what  success, 
as  soon  as  I  know  myself.  I  could  both 
be  bolder  and  abler  in  the  management 
of  the  affair,  and  could  promise  myself 
sure  success,  had  I  but  a  constitution 
that  would  let  me  act  for  myself,  and 
bustle  in  and  about  that  town  which,  by 
this  winter  season  coming  on  so  fiercely, 
is  by  this  time  in  such  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
that  I  can  neither  be  in  it  nor  near  it.  I 
stayed  but  a  day  or  two  too  long  at 
Chelsea,  after  the  setting  in  of  these  East 
and  North-east  winds,  and  I  had  like 
to  have  fallen  into  one  of  my  short- 
breathing  fits  which  would  have  ruined 
me.  But  by  flying  hither  and  keeping 
my  distance,  I  keep  my  health,  but  (I 
may  well  fear)  shall  lose  iny  mistress. 
For  who  ever  courted  at  this  rate?  Did 
mutters  lie  so  as  to  the  fortune,  that  I 
could  be  the  obliging  side,  it  might  go 
on  with  tolerable  grace  ;  and  so  I  fear  it 
must  be,  whenever  I  marry,  or  else  am 
likely  to  remain  a  batchelor. 

However,  you  can  never  any  more  ar- 
raign my  morals  after  this.  You  can 
never  charge  me,  as  you  have  done,  for 
a  remissness  and  laziness,  or  an  indul- 
gence to  my  own  ways,  and  love  of  re- 
tirement ;  which  (as you  thought)  might 
have  made  nie  averse  to  undertake  the 
part  of  wife  and  children,  though  my 
country  or  friends  ever  so  much  required 
it  of  inc.  You  see  it  will  not  be  my  fault; 
and  you  shall  find  I  will  noi  act  booty  for 
myself.  If  I  have  any  kind  of  success  at 
this  right  end,  I  will  then  beg  to  use  the 
favour  of  your  interest  in  your  cousin,  as 
I  shall  then  mention  to  you  ;  but  instead 
of  setting  me  off  for  other  things,  1  would 
most  earnestly  beg  that  you  would  speak 
only  of  your  long  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  nu-,  and  (if  you  think  it  true) 
of  my  good  temper,  honesty,  love  of  my 
relations  and  counlry,sobriety  and  virtue. 
For  these  I  hope  I  may  stand  to,  as  far 
as  I  am  possessed  of  them.  They  will 
not,  I  hope,  grow  worse  as  I  grow  older. 
For  though  I  can  promise  little  of  my 
regimen,  by  which  I  hold  my  health;  i 
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am  persuaded  to  think  no  vices  will  grow 
upon  jne,  as  1  njanage  myself;  for  in  this 
I  have  been  ever  sincere,  to  make  myself 
as  good  as  I  was  able,  and  to  live  for  no 
other  end. 

I  am  ashamed  to  have  writ  such  a  long 
letter  about  myself,  as  if  I  had  no  con- 
cern for  tlie  public  ;  though  I  may  truly 
say  to  you,  if  I  had  not  the  public  in 
view,  I  should  hardly  have  these  thoughts 
of  changing  my  condition  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  I  can  better  indulge  myself  in 
the  ease  of  a  single  and  private  life.  The 
weather,  which  is  so  unfortunate  for  me 
by  these  settled  East  winds,  keeps  the 
country  dry  ;  and  if  they  are  the  same 
(as  is  likely)  in  Flanders,  I  hope  ere 
this  Lisle  is  ours,  which  has  cost  us 
so  dear,  and  held  us  in  such  terrible 
anxiety. 

I  have  been  to  see  Lord  Treasurer  that 
little  while  he  was  in  town,  but  could  not 
find  him. 

Pray  let  m(!  hear  in  your  next,  what 
time  you  think  of  coming  up  *.  I  shall 
bo  glad  to  hear  soon  from  you  again. 
AVishing  you  dilight  and  good  success  in 
your  country  afi'airs,  and  all  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  your  family,  I  re- 
main, dear  Sir,  your  obliged  friend  and 
faithful  humble  servant. 

Sir  John  Cropley,  with  whom  I  am 
here,  presents  his  humble  service  to  you. 

LETTER  CXXXL 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Rob.  Mole,<ncorth,Esq. 
Beachworth,  in  Surrey, 
Dear  Sir,  Oct.  23. 1708. 

xrov  guessed  right  as  to  the  winds, 
■*■  which  are  still  easterly,  and  keep  me 
here  in  winter  quarters,  from  all  public 
and  private  affairs.  I  have  neither  seen 
Lord  Treasurer,  nor  been  at  Chelsea  f  to 
prosecute  my  own  affair;  though  as  for 
this  latter,  as  great  as  my  zeal  is,  I  am 
forced  to  a  stand,  I  was  beforehand  told, 
that  as  to  the  Lord,  he  was  in  some  mea- 
sure engaged;  and  the  return  I  had  from 
him,  on  my  application,  seemed  to  imply 
as  much.  On  the  other  side  I  have  had 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  lady,  who  had 
before  bemoaned  herself  for  being  des- 
tined to  greatness  without  virtue,  had 
yet  her  choice  to  make  j  and,  after  her 

•  From  Eillington,  a  seat  the  Lord  Moles- 
worth  hati  ii)  Yorksliire. 

f  He  haa  a  pretty  retreat  at  Little  Chelsea, 
which  he  fitted  up  according  to  his  own  taiicy. 


escapes,  sought  for  nothing  so  much  as 
sobriety  and  a  strict  virtuous  character: 
How  much  more  still  this  adds  to  my 
zeal  you  may  believe  :  and  by  all  hands 
I  have  received  the  highest  character  of 
your  relation,  who  seems  to  have  inspired 
her  with  these  and  other  good  sentiments, 
so  rare  in  her  sex  and  degree,  My  mis- 
fortune is,  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world 
by  whom  I  can  in  the  kast  engage,  or 
have  access  to  your  relation,  but  only  by 
yourself;  and  1  have  no  hopes  of  sieing 
you  soon,  or  of  your  having  any  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  me  to  her;  If  a  letter 
could  be  proper,  I  should  fancy  it  more 
so  at  this  time  than  any  other ;  provided 
you  would  found  it  on  the  common  re- 
port which  is  abroad,  of  my  being  in 
treaty  for  that  lady.  This  might  give 
you  an  occasion  of  speaking  of  me  as  to 
that  part  which  few  besides  can  know  so 
well,  I  mean  my  heart ;  which,  if  she  be 
such  as  really  all  people  allow,  will  not 
displease  her  to  hear  so  well  of,  as  per- 
haps in  friendship  and  from  old  acquaint- 
ance you  may  represent;  If  the  person 
talked  of  be  really  my  rival,  and  in  fa- 
vour with  the  father,  I  must  own  my  case 
is  next  to  desperate  ;  not  only  because  I 
truly  think  him,  as  the  world  goes,  likely 
enough  to  make  a  good  (at  least  a  civil) 
husband  ;  but  because  as  my  aim  is  not 
fortune,  and  his  is,  he  being  an 'old 
friend  too,  I  should  unwillingly  stand 
between  him  and  an  estate  ;  which  his  li- 
berality has  hitherto  hin«lered  him  ironx 
gaining,  as  great  as  his  advantages  have 
been  hitherto  in  the  government,  liy 
what  I  have  said,  1  believe  you  may  guess 
who  my  supposed  rival  is +  :  or  if  you 
want  a  farther  hint,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  Junto,  an  old  friend  of  yours  and 
mine,  whom  we  long  sat  with  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (not  often  voted 
with),  but  who  was  afterwards  taken  up 
to  a  higher  house  ;  and  is  as  much  noted 
for  wit  and  gallantry,  and  magiiiticence, 
as  for  his  eloquence  and  courtier's  ciia- 
racter.  But  whether  this  besosuilcd  to  this 
meek  good  lady's  happiness,  1  know  not- 
Fear  of  partiality  and  self-love  makes  me 
not  dare  determine,  but  rather  mistrust 
myself,  and  turn  the  balance  against  me. 
Pray  keep  this  secret,  for  I  got  it  by 
chance;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it, 
it  is  a  great  secret  between  the  two  Lords 
themselves.-     But  somclinKS  I  fancy  it 
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is  a  nail  which  will  hardly  go,  though  I 
am  pretty  certain  it  has  been  aimed  at 
by  this  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  ever 
since  a  disappointment  happened  from  a 
great  Lord  beyond  sea,  who  was  to  have 
had  the  lady. 

Nothing  but  the  sincere  friendship  you 
show  for  me,  could  make  mc  to  continue 
thus  to  impaj-t  my  privatcst  affairs:  and 
in  reality,  though  th;'y  seem  wholly  pri- 
vate and  selfish,  I  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
own  the  honesty  of  my  heart  to  you  ;  in 
professing  that  the  public  has  much  the 
greatest  part  in  all  this  bustle  I  am  en- 
gaging' in.  You  huve  lately  made  me 
believe,  and  even  proved  too  by  expe- 
rience, that  I  hud  some  interest  in  the 
world;  and  there,  where  I  least  dreamt 
of  it,  with  great  men  in  power.  I  ha<l 
always  something  of  an  interest  in  my 
country,  and  with  the  plain  honest  peo- 
ple :  and  sometimes  1  have  experienced 
both  here  at  home,  and  abroad,  where  I 
have  long  lived,  and  made  acquaintance 
(in  Holland  especially),  that  with  a  plain 
character  of  honesty  and  disinterestedness, 
I  have  on  some  occasions,  and  in  dan- 
gerous urgent  times  of  the  public,  been 
able  to  do  some  good.  If  the  increase  of 
my  fortune  be  the  least  motive  in  this  af- 
fair before  me  (as  sincerely  I  do  not 
find),  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  can  only 
be  in  respect  of  the  increase  of  my  inte- 
rest, which  I  may  have  in  my  country,  in 
order  to  serve  it. 

One  who  has  little  notion  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  less  of  pleasure  and  luxury, 
has  not  that  need  of  riches  which  others 
have.  And  one  who  prefers  tranquillity, 
and  a  little  study,  and  a  few  friends,  to 
all  other  advantages  of  life,  and  all  the 
flatteries  of  ambition  and  fame,  is  not  like 
to  he  naturally  so  very  fond  of  engaging 
in  the  circumstances  of  marriage:  Idonot 
go  swimmingly  to  it,  I  assure  you  ;  nor 
is  the  great  fortune  a  great  bait.  Sorry 
I  am,  that  nobody  with  a  less  fortune, 
or  more  dauglitcrs,  has  had  the  wit  to 
order  such  an  education.  A  very  mode- 
rate fortune  had  served  my  turn;  or  per- 
haps quulity  alone,  to  have  a  little  justi- 
fied me,  and  kept  me  in  countenance, 
had  I  chose  so  humbly.  But  now  that 
which  is  rich  ore,  and  would  have  been 
the  most  estimable  had  it  been  bestowed  on 
me,  will  be  mere  dross,  and  tiung  away 
on  others;  who  will  pity  and  despise 
those  very  advantages,  \\\  ich  I  prize  so 
Biuth,     But  this  is  one  of  the  comniou 


places  of  exclamation,  against  the  distri- 
bution of  things  in  this  world  ;  and,  upon 
my  word,  whoever  brought  up  the  pro- 
verb, it  is  no  advatitageous  one  for  a 
Providence  to  say,  "  JNlatches  are  made 
"  in  Heaven."  1  believe  rather  in  favour 
of  Providence,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  is  so  merely  fortune,  and  more 
committed  to  the  power  of  blind  chance. 
So  I  must  be  contented,  and  repine  the 
less  at  my  lot,  if  I  am  disappointed  in 
such  an  affair.  If  I  satisfy  my  i'riends 
thjit  I  am  not  wanting  to  myself,  it  is 
sufficient.  1  am  sure  you  know  it,  by 
the  sound  experience  of  all  this  trouble  I 
have  given  and  am  still  like  to  give  you. 
Though  I  confess  myself,  yet  even  in 
this  too  I  do  but  answer  friendship,  as 
being  so  sincerely  and  afi'ectionately 
your  most  faithful  friend  and  humble 
servant. 

LET'!  i:r  cxxxn. 

From  the  same  to  the  sanie. 

Dear  Sir,  Beachworth,  Nov.  4,  1708. 
T  WAS  at  Chelsea  when  I  received  yours 
-*-  with  the  enclosed,  and  was  so  busied 
in  the  employment  you  had  given  me,  by 
your  encouragement  and  kind  assistance 
in  a  certain  affair,  that  1  have  let  pass 
two  posts  without  returning  you  thanks, 
for  the  greatest  marks  of  your  friendship 
that  any  one  Ciin  possibly  receive.  Indeed 
I  might  well  be  ashamed  to  receive  them 
in  one  sense ;  since  the  character  you 
have  given  of  me*,  is  so  far  beyond  what 
I  dare  think  suitable  :  though  in  these 
cases,  one  may  better  perhaps  give  way 
to  vanity  than  in  any  other.  But  though 
friendship  has  made  you  over  favourable, 
thei-e  is  one  truth,  however,  which  your 
letter  plainly  canies  with  it,  and  must  do 
me  service.  It  shews  that  1  h^ive  a  real 
and  passionate  friend  in  you;  and  to  have 
deserved  such  a  friendship,  must  be  be- 
lieved some  sort  of  merit.  1  do  not  say 
this  as  aiming  at  a  fine  speech  ;  but  in 
reality,  where  one  sees  so  little  friendship, 
and  of  so  short  continuance,  as  com- 
.  monly  in  mankind,  it  must  be,  one  would 
think,  even  in  the  sex's  eye,  a  pledge  of 
constancy,  fidelity,  and  other  merit,  to 
have  been  able  to  engage  and  preserve  so 
lasting  and  firm  a  friendship  with  a  man 

*  This  relates   to  a  letter  the  Lord  Moles- 
worth  h:i J  written  in  his  fa, cur. 
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of  worth.  So  that  you  sec,  I  can  find 
a.  way  to  reconcile  myself  to  all  you  have 
said  in  favour  of  me,  allowing  it  to  have 
been  spoken  in  passion  ;  and  in  this  res- 
pect the  more  engaging  with  tiie  sex  ; 
who  are  as  good  or  better  judges  than  we 
ourselves,  of  the  sincerity  of  affection. 

But  in  thc'midst  of  my  courtship  came 
an  east  wind,  and  with  the  town  smoke 
did  my  business,  or  at  least  would  have 
done  it  ettectually,  had  I  not  fled  hither 
with  what  breath  I  had  left.  Indeed  I 
could  have  almost  laughed  at  my  own 
misfortune  ;  there  is  something  so  odd  in 
my  fortune  and  constitution.  You  may 
think  me  melancholy,  if  you  will.  I 
own  tliere  was  a  liine  in  public  affairs 
when  I  really  was  ;  for,  saving  yourself, 
and  perha])S  one  or  two  more  (1  speak 
the  most),  I  had  none  that  acted  with  me, 
against  the  injustice  and  corruption  of 
both  parties ;  each  of  them  inflamed 
against  me,  particularly  one,  because  of 
my  birth  and  principles;  the  other,  be- 
cause of  my  pretended  apostacy,  which 
was  only  adhering  to  those  principles  on 
which  their  party  was  founded.  There 
have  been  apostates  indeed  since  that 
time.  But  the  days  are  long  since  past, 
that  you  and  1  were  treated  as  Jacobites*. 
What  to  say  for  some  companions  of  ours, 
as  they  are  now  cliangedf ,  I  know  not ; 
but  as  to  my  own  particular,  I  assure  you, 
that  since  those  sad  days  of  the  public, 
which  might  have  helped  on perliaps  with 
that  melancholy  or  spleen  which  you  fear 
in  me,  and  for  certain  have  helped  me 
to  this  ill  state  of  health  ;  I  am  now,  how- 
ever, as  free  as  possible  ;  and  even  in  re- 
spect of  my  health  too,  excepting  only 
the  air  of  London,  I  am,  humanly  speak- 
ing, very  passable;  but  gallantly  speak- 
ing, and  as  a  courtier  of  the  fair  sex,  God 
knows  I  may  be  very  far  from  passing. 
And  I  have  that  sort  of  stubbornness  and 
wilfulness  (if  that  be  spleen)  that  I  can- 
not bear  to  set  a  better  face  on  the  mat- 
ter, than  it  deserves  ;  so  I  am  like  to  be  . 
an  ill  courtier,  for  the  same  reason  that  I 

*  Tlie  truly  apostate  Whigs,  who  became  ser- 
vile and  arbitrary  to  please  Court  empirics, 
branded  all  those  as  Jacobites,  who  adhered  to 
those  very  principles  that  occaiioned  anJ  justi- 
fied the  ncvoUnion. 

■f-  Here  he  means  some  who  voted  xvith  hrm 
in  his  favourite  bills,  and  who  were  originally 
Whigs  j  but  out  of  pique  and  disappointment, 
)>ccame  if  not  real  f acobites  (which  was  scarce 
possible),  yet  in  effect  as  bad,  by  promoting  all 
the  designs  peculJM  io  that  desperate  party. 


am  an  ill  jockey  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  conceal  my  horse's  imperfections 
or  my  own,  where  I  mean  to  dispose  of 
either.  I  think  it  unfair;  so  that  could 
ajiy  quack,  by  a  peculiar  medicine,  set 
me  up  for  a  month  or  two,  enough  to 
go  through  with  my  courtship,  I  would 
not  accept  his  offer,  unless  I  could  mira- 
culously be  made  wh«le.  Now  for  a 
country  health  and  a  town  neighbour- 
hood, I  am  sound  and  well  ;  but  for  a 
town  life,  whether  it  be  for  business  or 
divei^sion,  is  out  of  my  compass. 

1  say  all  this,  that  you  may  know  my 
true  state,  and  how  desperate  a  man  you  . 
serve,  and  in  how  desperate  a  case. 
Should  any  thing  come  ol  it,  the  friend- 
ship will  appear  the  greater;  or  if  no- 
thing, the  friendship  will  appear  the  same 
still,  as  to  me  myself.  Yyurietter  vtas  de- 
livered ;  I  hope  you  wil/  hear  soon  in  an- 
swer to  it.  The  old  Lord  continues  won- 
derfully kind  to  me,  and  I  hear  has  lately 
spoken  of  me  so  to  other's.  Our  public 
affairs  at  home  will  be  much  changed  by 
the  late  death  of  the  prince  J.  But  i  have 
been  able  to  see  nobody  ;  so  will  not  at- 
tempt to  write,  and  will  end  here  with  the 
assurance  of  n)y  being,  dear  Sir,yourmost 
obliged  and  faithful  friend  and  servant. 


LETTER    CXXXin. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Roh,  Molesxcorth,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  Chelsea,  Nov.  20,  1708. 

T  CAME  hither  from  Surrey  but  yester- 
-*-  di\y,  and  found  ytrur  second  letter ; 
which  if  I  had  not  received,  I  should  how- 
ever not  have  failed  writing  this  post  a- 
bout  our  changes  talked  of,  which  I  hope 
will  be  to  the  public  advantage.  As  to 
the  admiralty,  and  the  consequences  of 
keeping  it  in  the  administration  it  had  Iain 
under  during  the  prince's  time,  you  knew 
my  mind  fully,  as  well  as  my  opinion  of 
this  present  Lord,  who,  I  hope,  may 
with  certainty  be  called  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral. It  is  Lord  Pembroke  I  mean, 
who  with  great  reluctancy  at  last  accepts 
it,  I  believe  ;  though  he  plainly  said  (as 
I  have  been  informed)  that  he  was  in- 
serted only  to  serve  a  turn,  and  that  an- 
other great  Lord  (the  favourite  of  our 
Whig  party)  was  at  the  bottom  intended, 
and    would  in  some  time  succeed  him. 


J  The  Prince  of  Denmark. 
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But  I  really  believe  things  stand  on  a 
better  bottom  ;  and,  that  as  strictly  as 
the  Lord  Soniers  is  bound  to  the  party  of 
friends  with  whom  bo  rose,  he  has  yet 
that  wisdom,  and  withal  that  regard  to 
his  country's  interest,  especially  under  a 
ministry  of  which  he  is  tike  to  have  so 
groat  a  share,  that,  however  the  low 
Whigs  may  murmur,  he  will  be  glad  to 
seethe  naval  ali'ahs  in  the  hands  of  so 
universally  beloved  a  man,  so  honorable 
and  uncorrupt  as  Lord  Pombroke. 

By  th.syou  will  tind  I  take  for  granted, 
that  Lord   Somers  romes  into  the  place 
talked   of  for  him  of  President  ot  the 
Council ;  and  believe  it  is  true   that  he 
has  kissed  the  queen's  hand,  though  not 
directly  as  a  minister  received  ;  hut  pretty 
near  it  you  may   believe;  since  at   this 
time  of  mourning   (and    so    sincere    a 
mourner  as    the    queen   is)    she  hardly 
would  see  a  stranger,  and  what  is  more, 
a   man  so  estranged  from  her,  and  so 
wholly  off  from  the  court  as  Lord  Somers 
has  been,  and  whom  I  scarce  believe  she 
has   admitted    at    any   time  to  kiss  her 
hand  ;    he  having  been  for  certain  the 
prince's  aversion,  as  you  may  judge  by 
those  who  chiefly  influenced  the  prince, 
and    were  the  violcntest  enemies    Lord 
Somers  had.  I  must  confess  I  ever  wished 
well  to  this  correspondence  there  now  is 
between  Lord  Somers  and  our  Lord* ; 
but  can  pretend  to  have  had  no  share  in 
effecting  it.    With  all  the  other  Lords  of 
the  junto,  I  have  maintained  only  a  very 
cool  and  distant  acquaintance;  but  I  have 
ever  distinguished  Lord  Somers,  and  be- 
lieve so  well  both  of  our  Lord  and  him, 
that  the  union   between  them  is  upon  a 
handsomer  and  better  bottom,  than  that 
of  giving  up  their  particular  friends  on 
either  side  ;  and  even  Lord  Pembroke  (a 
Tory),  on'whom  all  this  turns,  is  a  procjf, 
I  think,  that  this  change  is  not  wholly  a 
party  matter. 

Lord  Wharton  indeed  is  true  steel  ; 
but  as  little  partiality  as  I  have  for  him, 
and  as  ill  an  opinion  of  his  private  life 
and  principles,  i  fancy  his  good  under- 
standing will  make  him  shew  himself  a 
better  Lord  Lieutenant  than  is  expected. 
IVlore  changes  I  know  not  of;  nor  do  I 
believe  n,any  are  to  be  expected. 

Forgive  this  hasty  sheet  I  here  enclose 
to  you.  It  is  late,  and  I  shall  miss  this 
uighc's  post  sending  hence  to  town :  so 


add  only  my  constant  and  sincere  pro- 
fession of  being,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  humble  servant. 

LETTER  CXXXIV. 

Trom  the  same  to  the  saine. 

Dear  Sir,     Beachworth,  Nov,  25, 1708. 
T  SHOULD  be  very  sorry  if  you  missed 
■*•  mine,  of  last  post  but  one,  from  Chel- 
sea,   in    which    I  writ   you    my   whole 
thoughts  of  the  changes. 

The  parliament  has  now  sat,  and  for 
the  first  trying  qtiestion  we  have  lost  the 
ballot,  though  but  by  nine.  Our  friends 
stuck  fast.  But  kindness  to  this  ministry, 
which  the  best  men  are  willing  to  favour, 
made  the  struggle  not  so  great  as  miaht 
be.  Sir  Peter  King,  our  friend,  spoke 
worthily  for  it.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  and 
all  those,  did  as  before,  and  went  on  our 
side.  The  late  speakers  beset  the  new 
onef  ;  and  he  will  have  I  fear  a  hard  task, 
if  this  be  not  an  easy  scissions,  as  our  great 
news  and  glorious  success  abroad  is"  like 
to  make  it. 

As  for  myself  and  private  affairs  (with 
which  I  did  not  trouble  you  ia  my  last 
long  one),  you  may  judge  by  the  place 
where  I  am.  that  they  go  not  on  v^ry 
smartly.     JNIaking  court  any  where,  or 
in  any  sense,  I  find  is  not  among  my  ta- 
lents, if  I  have  any.      I  have  done  more 
in  this  afFair  than  I  thought  it  possible 
for  me  to  have  done,  having  so  gret-t  an 
opinion  (as  I  still    have)  of  the  lady. 
But  it  is  hard,  even  for  us  men,  to  know 
ourselves;   harder  for  women,  however 
wise.  She  may  like  a  younger  inan,  and 
a  sprightiier,    far  better    perhaps   than 
such  a  one  as  I  am.     But  1  believe  such 
a  one  will  not  so  like  or  value  her  as  I 
do,  or  in   the  main  make  her  so,  happy  ; 
so  vain  lam.   But  whatever  my  thoughts 
are  of  myself,  1   am  not  used  to  set  my- 
self  off  for  my  interest  sake,  and  make 
the  best  of  what  I  have.    Health  I  have 
not  in  the  highest  degree.     Be  it  spleen, 
or  real  infirmity,  it  is  the  same  misfortune 
to   a  lady.      Could   I   make  a  sliew  or 
health  with  safety,  atid  pursue  the  lady, 
where  I  niighl  have  opportunity  to   win 
her  liking  by  this  means,  and  appearing 
better  without  doors  than  I  am  within 
at  ordinary  hours,  I   would  not  do  this, 


*  The  I^ord  Treasurer. 


f  Sir  Richard  Oaslow,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Oaslow. 
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whatever  depended  on  it.  But  as  the 
season  is,  and  the  severe  north-east  winds, 
and  town  smoke,  I  am  driven  from  my 
quarters  at  Chelsea  ;  and  think  not  that 
1  sliall  be  able  to  return  there,  till  the 
strength  of  the  winter  is  over ;  so  will 
take  the  first  fair  weather,  «to  go  to  my 
winter  quarters  at  St.  Giles's  *  A 
thousand  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind 
concern  in  an  affair  which  I  have  taken 
So  much  to  heart.  Your  writing  again 
in  answer  as  you  did,  tlie  tirstpost,  was 
mii^ihty  right,  to  me  extremely  obliging. 
If  I  see  the  least  glimmering  of  hope,  you 
shall  be  sure  to  know.  I  have  given  or- 
der at  Chelsea  about  the  vines  :  adieu, 
dear  Sir.     1  am  most  faithfully  yours. 

Sir  John  and  Mr.  Micklethwayt  (v/ho 
are  both  here  at  this  instant,  rejoicing 
with  me  on  the  good  news  from  abroad) 
desire  very  earnestly  to  have  their  humble 
services  presented  to  you. 

LETT  E  R   CXXXV. 

Lord  Shqffesburi/'to  Roh.  Molesvsorth,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Benchworth,  Jan.  6,  1703.9. 
AD  I  not  by  accident  heard  long  since 
that  you  wt  re  on  the  road  to  town, 
you  may  be  sure  I  should  be  employing 
the  leisure  time  I  have  here  in  writing 
to  you :  especially  after  such  long  and 
friendly  letters  ns  I  have  lately  received 
from  you  on  public  and  private  subjects, 
and  in  which  you  are  so  favourable  to  inc 
as  to  lay  a  stress  upon  my  judgment  and 
opinion  in  the  affairs  of  my  country; 
which  of  late  years  I  have  been  forced  to 
look  on  at  a  distance,  without  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  a  share  in  them  my- 
self t.  I  must  own,  I  beganof  late  to  flat- 
ter myself  with  a  way  of  service  I  little 
dreamt  of,  and  which  I  never  thought 
myself  capable  of  or  qualified  for  hereto- 
fore X.  I  never  thought  I  should  see  any 
of  the  great  men  at  court  so  inclinable  to 
public  good,  as  to  regard  or  hearken  to 
a  man  who  had  chiefly  that  at  heart: 
and,  to  say  truth  of  myself,  I  always 
thought  I  had  a  stubbornness  of  nature, 
which  would  hinder  me  frpm  making  a 
right  advantage  of  good  ministers,  whcn- 

*  Hi<:  paternnl  seat  at  Dcrsetshire,  which  he 
used  hi?,hly  to  commend. 

+  Because  of  liis  astiima. 

I  Giving  advice  to  those  at  the  helm,  of  which 
no  man  was  more  capable,  both  in  respect  of  abl- 
iily  and  integrity. 


H 


ever  we  should  come  to  have  any  such. 
But  the  being  taken  down  very  early  in 
my  life  from  those  high  imaginations  I 
had,  and  those  hopes  of  doing  service  in 
the  plain  way  of  business  and  parliaments, 
the  mortification  wrought  so  far  in  my 
advantage,  that  I  became  milder  and 
more  tractable;  and  in  this  condition  you 
found  me,  when  you  laid  hcjld  of  an  op- 
portunity; and  with  a  most  particular 
mark  of  friendship  recommended  me  to 
a  great  man§,  and  brought  mc  under 
obligation  to  him.  The  little  time  I 
have  had  since  with  him,  I  employed  the 
best  I  could,  in  such  advices  and  such 
(Mler  of  service  as  became  me.  Nor  do 
I  think  I  have  been  any  way  unfortunate 
in  giving  the  least  ofi'ence,  or  raising 
that  frightful  idea  which  courtiers  arc 
apt  to  have  of  patriots  and  men  of  rigid 
virtue.  I  flatter  myself  egregiously,  or 
I  am  well  in  his  opinion,  and  have  lost 
no  ground.  But  if  it  be  so,  and  as  I 
faithfully  believe,  I  will  be  sworn  there 
never  was  a  more  disinterested  man  in  his 
station:  for  if  I  may  judge  by  myself, 
he  leaves  it  to  his  friends  and  those  he 
has  obliged,  to  be  grateful,  and  to  act 
for  him  as  they  fancy  and  as  their  heart 
prompts  them ;  but  for  his  part,  he  lays 
no  burdens,  nor  requires  any  service  in 
return. 

But  this  however  ought  not  to  lessen 
the  zeal  and  earnest  endeavour  of  one 
who  is  obliged,  and  in  a  truly  honest 
man  it  must  increase  it;  and  this,  for  his 
own  sake,  I  wish  he  may  be  wise  enough 
to  know  ;  for  I  had  rather  such  goodness 
of  his  should  come  from  reflection,  than 
mere  natural  temper  and  generosity  ;  for 
he  that  can  see  so  deep  into  hearts,  and 
comprehend  the  mystery  of  honesty  (a 
real  mystery  in  most  courts),  will  never 
want  any  of  those  generous  inclinations 
which  make  a  worthy  character.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  we  honest  men  (if  I 
may  speak  thus  presumptuously  of  my- 
self) are  a  little  mysterious  ourselves. 
There  is  a  cloud  over  us,  which  is  hard 
to  be  cleared  up.  The  rugged  paths  wc 
walk  through,  give  us  a  rugged  pace; 
and  the  idle  supine  illiterate  creatures  of 
a  court-education,  have  a  thousand  ad- 
vantages above  us  ,  and  can  easier  borrow 
from  our  character  than  we  from  theirs; 
though  of  right  there  should  be  nothing 
fair  or  handsome,  in  wiiich  we  should 


§  The  Lord  Treasurer. 
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Come  behind  them.  An3  it  ought  to  be 
a  shame,  that  a  mere  courtier  should,  for 
his  interest  sake,  be  more  assiduous  and 
better  behaved  in  every  respect,  than 
the  man  who  make?  court  for  his  coun- 
try, and  tries  to  profit  of  the  good  dis- 
position of  great  men  in  power.  Our 
friend  Horace;  found  the  difficulty  and 
ueight  of  this,  in  the  case  of  an  honest 
man,  who  loved  his  great  friend  *,  but 
scorned  to  be  a  slave, 

Seurrantit  ipeciem  prcehere,  frofessus  am'icum  ; 

Lib.  I.  Epist.  i8.  ver.2. 

And  therefore  (with  a  sigh,  to  be  sure) 
he  says, 

Dukh  ifiexfierth  cultura  fotenth  amici, 
Exfettus  metuit  -■ 

W.ver.86. 

But  wc  have  better  cause  than  Ho- 
race, or  his  friend  Lollius,  whom  he 
%vrites  to,  and  therefore  should  strive  to 
do  more.  They  had  only  themselves  to 
serve,  but  we  our  country  and  mankind: 
and  there  was  a  great  dilferencc  between 
those  ministers  whom  they  courted,  and 
the  minister  our  friend;  for  their  minis- 
try was  the  enslaving  of  their  country, 
and  the  world ;  this  ministry  is  the  very 
delivering  of  both,  and  the  foundation  of 
a  nobler  structure  of  liberty  (by  a  just 
balance  of  power  at  home  and  abroad) 
than  ever  was  yet  laid  by  mankind. 
They  are  in  so  good  a  way  they  can 
scarce  miscarry.  Nor  can  they  fail  of 
reward  in  the  just  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  the  public,  if  they  are  not  most  un- 
happily wanting  to  themselves  in  their 
private  friendships.  But  if,  trusting  to 
their  public  merit,  or  to  their  interest  in 
their  prince,  they  either  make  no  friends, 
or  such  as  have  not  courage  and  wisdom, 
their  enemies  will  tind  advantages  against 
them  in  any  state  of  affairs. 

As  our  present  affairs  stand,  I  am  sure 
a  minister  has  need  to  be  fortified  with 
good  friends  and  honest  advisers.  He 
ought  to  know  how  he  stands  with  the 
public,  how  every  action  and  step  is  con- 
strued, and  what  the  people  think  of 
matters,  before  the  proof  comes  in  a 
parliament.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  a 
peace  is  not  so  near  as  it  may  seem.  I 
know  the  hard  circumstances  the  Dutch 
lie  under  will  make  them  press  for  the 
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first  terms  that  seem  any  way  advanta- 
geous. But  matters  are  not  at  present  to 
be  transacted  by  a  whisper  between  two 
gentlemen  of  the  blade  ;  and  others  must 
have  the  secret  communicated  to  them, 
besides  a  Monsieur  Bouficrs,  or  Milor 
Portland  f  :  so  !j;reat  a  change  has  hap- 
pened since  that  last  peace,  both  in  the 
government  of  England  as  well  as  Hol- 
land !  and  a  chancellor  here  apprehends 
another  sort  of  duty,  as  well  as  a  pen- 
sioner there,  thanks  to  the  Tory  gentle- 
men, for  this  their  notable  furtherance  of 
the  prerogative  !  For  I  was  one  of  those 
sorrowful  ^Vhigs,  who  bemoaned  the 
sad  case  of  our  constitution,  according 
to  which  the  power  of  peace  and  war 
was  wholly  in  the  Prince;  whilst  the  To- 
ries saw  plainly  that  it  was  otherwise,  and 
could  impeach  a  Lord  Chancellor]:  for 
placing  the  seal  where  I  sincerely  thought 
he  could  not  refuse  to  do  it  at  his  Prince's 
command.  But  let  Lord  Chancellors 
and  other  ministers  look  to  themselves. 
If  our  constitution  was  not  so  then,  it  is 
become  so  now  :  for  not  the  absolute 
command,  the  obstinacy,  the  rashness, 
or  ill  judgment  of  the  Prince  himself 
(though  ever  so  much  a  principal  in  the 
case,  or  though  single  or  by  himselt) 
can  justify  or  excuse  the  least  flaw  in  a 
treaty,  for  which  the  ministers  are  with 
thrir  heads  to  be  answerable  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  by  late  precedents  it  has  been 
established.  These  difficulties  may  easily 
show  a  wise  minister  that  he  has  need  of 
very  discerning,  bold,  and  honest  friends, 
and  such  as  are  not  only  able  by  their 
advice  to  assist  him,  but,  by  their  interest 
and  credit,  be  as  it  were  hostages  and 
pledges  for  him  to  the  public,  and  to  that 
concealed  party  of  sober  and  honest  men, 
who,  as  few  as  they  are,  and  as  little 
noisy,  have  a  much  greater  part  in  the 
influence  bf  affairs  than  ministers  are  apt 
to  think  ;  especially  those  ministers  who 
affect  a  hiuh  contempt  of  coli'ee-houses 
and  pamphlets.  But  it  is  time  to  end  my 
scrawl,  and  tell  you  the  chief  reason  of 
it  over  leaf. 

f  These  made  the  famous  partition -treaty, 
which  was  so  ill  relishect  in  England,  and  re- 
jected by  the  parliament.  For  a  while  it  was 
kept  very  secret,  which  cucv;m^tance  alone  is  a 
just  presumption  that  a  treaty  is  net  for  the  ad- 
vantage or  honour  of  the  nation, 

X  Lord  Somers.  Lt  rd  Portland  was  also  im- 
peached J  as  were  at  the  same  time  the  Lord's 
Orford  and  Hallifax. 

U  I  have 
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I  have  been  shamefully  tedious  about 
public  affairs,  hut  will  be  shorter  about 
private  ;  after  only  asking  how  comes  it 
you  are  not  in  ijarliauionl  ?  For  your 
own  sake  perhaps  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned; for  1  know  too  well  what  hard- 
ships lie  upon  one  who  will  not  be  a  slave 
to  a  party  *,  and  such  men  should  be  ra- 
ther reserved  for  the  most  hazardous  and 
calamitous  times,  when  public  necessity 
and  common  danger  make  their  merits 
and  opinion  better  regarded.  But  for  a 
good  Lord's  sake  f  I  am  sorry  you  are 
not  there ;  for  though  }ou  may  serve  him 
less  invidiously,  and  with  more  satisfac- 
tion perhaps  to  himself  in  another  station, 
yet  he  wants  those  in  such  a  body  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  are  friends  to 
his  ministry,  and  yet  free  to  act  for  those 
they  represent,  'ihis  I  know  may  be 
shocking  in  many  cases:  and  if  it  bo  so, 
and  the  difficulty  be  invincible,  I  congra- 
tulate your  escape,  but  condole  with  ano- 
ther person  the  want  of  a  more  truly  re- 
fined policy  than  I  see  is  understood  at 
court. 

As  for  my  affair,  it  hangs  just  as  it 
did.  Tlic  more  I  learn  from  all  hands, 
the  more  I  see,  and  hear,  and  observe, 
the  more  I  incline,  but  hope  less  :  for  if 
I  had  no  fears  that  I  am  wholly  dis- 
regarded on  the  side  of  another  sex,  I 
am  confident  I  could  go  further  in  pre- 
vailing, and  should  have  better  interest 
in  our  own  than  any  other.  I  have  this 
reason,  that  besides  a  declaration  in  my 
favour,  with  a  liking  of  my  character, 
fanaily,  circumstances,  with  the  profes- 
sion of  a  sincere  friendship  which  has 
been  of  long  standing,  and  all  other  com- 
mendations and  professions  that  I  could 
modestly  wish  or  desire  ;  besides  all  this 
(I  say),  I  have  a  merit  that  nobody  else 
will  rival  me  in,  for  I  would  be  glad  of 
obtaining  upon  any  terms :  and  that 
which  is  so  hard  to  be  parted  with,  is 
what  1  seek  not  either  now  or  in  rever- 
sion. And  let  this  be  a  token  to  you, 
that  I  am  not  cool  or  indifferent  as  you 
suspect  and  reproach  me  in  one  of  your 
Utters.  I  would  with  all  my  soul  engage 
myself  this  moment  to  the  person  (were 
I  but  liked),  with  a  renunciation  of  every 

\ 

*  He  does  not  mean  that  their  care  should  be 
in  prosecuting,  which  often  proves  .i  worse  re- 
medy than  the  disea'.e  ;  but  by  considering  llie 
contsntjof  them, and  thereby  judging  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  some  party 
amonj  tlicm.  f  Lord  Treasurer, 


thing  of  interest  or  fortune,  either  pre- 
sent or  to  come ;  and  if  I  lose  the  per- 
son, even  thus  I  shall  esteem  it  a  loss  : 
and  whenever  1  shall  think  of  engaging 
elsewhere  (if  this  be  lost  to  me),  I  shall 
show  that  money  is  not  so  mighty  a  thing 
in  my  esteem,  that  it  should  seem  incre- 
dible for  me  to  pursue  in  such  a  disinte- 
rested manner. 

But  surely  you  will  not  think  this  so 
strange  in  me,  that  I  should  value  virtue 
so  much  and  wealth  so  little.  And  now 
that  I  have  spent  a  whole  page  upon  my- 
self (contrary  to  my, promise),  commit- 
ting myself  and  my  affair  wholly  to  you, 
and  resolving  to  take  your  judgment  on 
it,  I  wait  your  advices,  and  remain,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  ever  faithful 
friend  and  humble  servant. 

If  you  direct  to  me  to  Sir  John's  here 
at  Beachworth  in  Surrey,  by  Darking- 
bag,  the  post  will  bring  your  letter  quick ; 
but  if  any  thing  of  great  importance,  a 
servant  of  mine  shall  come  away  at  any 
time  from  Chelsea,  to  bring  what  you 
have  to  communicate  :  or  perhaps  Mr, 
Micklethwayt,  who  is  often  coming 
hither  (generariy  once  a  week)  may  be 
the  conveyor  ;  at  least  he  will  send  it  to 
Chelsea,  or  see  it  safe  conveyed,  if  you 
direct  him. 

LETTER   CXXXVL 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Rob.  Molcstvorthy  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Beachworth,  Jan. ii,  1708.9. 
ri'^HATyou  might  not  be  in  pain  on  my 
-^  account,  I  took  the  resolution,  as 
soon  as  I  had  read  yours,  to  send  an  an- 
swer away  with  the  soonest,  without  wait- 
ing the  return  of  the  post.  So  this,  w  hich 
is  writ  late  to-night,  will  1  hope  come  to 
you  to-morrow  evening  by  the  penny- 
post,  since  it  is  to  be  in  town  before  noon. 
And  glad  one  is  of  any  opportunity  of 
a  messenger,  such  as  go  by  necessity  on 
their  own  business  and  on  foot :  for  our 
servants  and  horses  cannot  stir  out  of  this 
bottom,  where  we  are  blocked  up  by  the 
deep  snows  ;  and  what  is  worse,  the 
melted  snow  now  turned  again  by  the 
frost  into  a  crusted  ice. 

I  was  already  on  my  journey  to  the 
west,  with  my  face  (in  the  Jewish 
phrase)  towards  St.  Giles's  ;  but  now  I 
am  a  sojourner  here  of  necessity,  I  can 
neither  go  backward  nor  forward  ;  nor 
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could  I,  though  I  were  a  robust  man  : 
but  as  a  tender  one,  I  know  not  what 
will  become  of  me  or  my  affairs  ;  for  no 
body's  aftUirs  ever  required  their  ])re3cnce 
more  than  mine  do  at  this  time,  and  have 
done  this  good  while  in  the  country. 

But  now,  as  to  what  you  write  to  me 
of  your  being   in   concern  for,  on  my 
account,  you  need   fear   no  resentment 
or  reproach  from  me  on  that  score.      I 
have    that   entire    dependance   on    my 
friend,   that  I  can  always  commit  my 
affairs  and  secrets  to  him  as  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  and  where  I  have  once  given  my 
heart  (allow   a  lover  to  speak  in  lover's 
language),  I  can  easily  entrust  my  interest. 
You  have  long  had  my  heart,  even  be- 
fore  I   knew  you  personally.     For  the 
holy  and  truly  piovis  man  who   revealed 
the  greatest  of  mysteries,  he  who,  with 
a  truly  generous  love  to  mankind  and  his 
country,  pointed  out  the  state  of  Den- 
mark to  other  states,  and  prophesied  of 
the   things   highliest   important    to    the 
growing   age  ;    he,  I  sny,    had  already 
gained  me  as  his  sworn  friend,  before  he 
was  so   kind  as  to  make  friendship  reci- 
procal, by  his  acquaintance  and  expressed 
esteem.     So  that  you  may  believe  it  no 
extraordinary    transition    in    me,    from 
making  you  in  truth  my  oracle-in  public 
affairs,  to  make  you  a  thorough  confident 
in  my  private.    All,  therefore,  that  I  am 
concerned  for  in   this   bold  attempt  of 
yours,  is  for  your  own  sake  ;  lest  your 
partiality  to  me  should  have  made  you 
loo  forward  in  shewing  what  was  not  so 
worthy  of  being  seen  as  you   imagine, 
and  people  are  apt  to  think  such  things 
are  from  design.     For  my  own  part,  I 
could  not  but  wonder  with  myself  a  great 
while  (for  I  could  with  difficulty  recol- 
lect) what  kind  of  a  letter  I  had  writ  you : 
and  it  is  really  a  solemn  law,  which  I  im- 
pose on  myself   in  respect  of  my  near 
friends,  never  to  write  but  with  the  free- 
dom, hastiness,  and  incorrectness  of  com- 
mon talk  ;  that  they  may  have  all  as  it 
comes  uppermost.     And  for  this  I  can 
appeal  to  my  late  letters,  and  all  that  I 
have  writ  you  on  my  love  subject ;  for  I 
am  confident  I  never  so  much  as  read 
over  one  that  I  wrote  to   you  on  that 
head.     But  be  it  as  it  will,  if  what  hap- 
pened was  but  natural  (and  of  that  you 
are  best  judge),  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  hope 
it  may  prove  for  the  best,  as  you  seem  so 
positively  to  assure.     And  for  the  other 
part,  my  love  affair,  using  the  same  good 


judgment  you  have  in  this  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  do  as  you  judge  best.  I  leave 
all  to  you  ;  only  should  be  sorry  that  you 
ran  the  least  hazard,  in  going  too  far  out 
of  doors  this  weather.  And  therefore 
beg  that  your  zeal  for  mevvould  not  push 
j/ou  to  what  would  be  a  real  trouble  for 
me  to  hear.  Take  your  time,  use  your 
own  way,  act  for  me  with  full  power,  and 
report  your  judgment. 

If  I  have  that  intcn'st  you  intimate  in 
a  great  man*,  1  can  assure  you,  as  well 
for  tlie  public's  sake  as  for  my  own  (in 
real  love  and  obligation  to  him),  I   will 
not  indulge  myself  in  any  respect,  but  be 
a  courtier  to  my  utmost,  and  see  him  often 
at  St.  James's,  Kensington,  Windsor,  or 
wherever  he  is.    Only  my  health  will  not 
bear  with  any  kind  of  attendance  in  win- 
ter time,  when  I  am  forced  to  attend  upon 
myself;  and  by  that  care,  and  sparing  of 
myself,  have  recovered  (when  by  nothing 
else  I  could)  out  of  the  most  languishing 
condition   for   three   or  four  years :   for 
which  I  have  endured  (and  must  endure, 
it  seems,   because  of  the  singularity  of 
my   distemper)    the    judgment   of    the 
world,  as   one  fanasticai  and  splenetic. 
But  my  near  fiiends,  those  of  all  hou!S, 
and  that  see  me  in  all  circumstances,  can 
best  witness   for  me  as  to  that  ;   though 
perhaps,  now  they  are  for  advancmg  me  in 
matrimony,     they     may     magnify     my 
bodily  estate,  at  the  hazard  of  that  of 
my  mind,  which  is  less   (thoy  think)  a 
fair  lady's  concern.     But  I  like  not  the 
stratagem,  and  desire  to  appear  in  truth 
what  I  am  ;  only  if  I  am  more  careful 
of  my  health  against  the  time  of  such 
an  engagoramt,  I  may  be  the  more  ex- 
cused :  and  indeed  it  is  but  at'ter  all  what 
is  necessary  to  preserve  me,  if  I  am  worth 
preserving  for  any  good    I   can  do  the 
public   or  my  friends.     Never  any  one 
could  more  justly  ask  that  leave,  which 
you  yourself  ask  of  me, 

— ■  ■      ^g  rot  are  t:menu,  &c. 

Hor.  Lib.  I.  Ep.  7.  ver.  4 

And  therefore  I  hope  as  soon  as  the. 
hardest  of  the  winter  has  spent  itself 
(which  is  spending  apace)  I  shall  return. 

Cum  %epbyritf  ii  concedes^  ^  birundine  ptima. 

Id.  ver.  13. 

Forgive  this  habit  of  lon^  letters, 
which  you  have  encouraged.  X  rest 
faithfully  yours. 

*  Lord  Treaiurer, 
U2 
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LordShaftesbun;  to  Rob.MoUsuorth,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  St.  Giles's,  Feb.  21,  170S-9. 
Tiow  shall  I  suflicicntly  acknowledge 
-*-*-  the  kind  services  you  have  lately 
done  me  ?  You  may  well  say,  indeed,  that 
you  love  not  to  do  things  by  halves.  I  am 
sure  you  are  an  entire  I'rienJ,  and  I  am 
not  surprised  to  lind  you  so :  for  when  my 
acquaintance  with  you  was  only  upon 
public  affairs,  I  never  found  you  a  half- 
patriot.  We  were  then  fellow-sufferers, 
for  being  so  wholly  what  we  pretended  : 
and  the  world,  I  believe,  has  made  us 
but  lirtle.  amends  since.  It  is  pleasant  to 
imagine,  that  if  we  have  met  with  better 
fortune,  it  has  been  by  means  of  one 
another.  Would  I  could  make  it  indeed 
thoroughly  recij)rociil  !  for,  on  my  side, 
I  may  truly  say,  that  the  first  turning  of 
the  stream,  which  had  run  against  me, 
was  by  your  hand  ;  and  in  this  most  des- 
perate case  (which  was  the  injury  I  re- 
ceived in  an  injured  friend)  you  instantly 
set  all  to  right :  and  what  I  had  with  pain, 
and  trouble,  and  all  manner  of  ill  usage, 
been  soliciting  for  many  years,  you  ac- 
complished for  me  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
gave  me  my  fust  friend  at  court.  After 
this  miracle,  I  have  had  faith  enough  to 
think  you  might  do  any  thing.  Indeed 
I  did  not  think  you  could  have  conquer-' 
ed  snows  and  frosts,  and  have  bravetl  the 
hardest  winter  weather.  Yet  it  was  in 
this  season  that  you  made  such  a  success- 
ful sally  for  me,  and  gave  me  so  good  an 
account  of  my  affairs,  which  I  was  al- 
most come  to  think  wholly  desperate. 

But  your  short  and  long  letter  (which 
have  both  come  safe  to  me),  as  well  as 
the  account  received  from  my  friends  the 
post  before,  give  me  new  hopes.  I  wish 
I  could  answer  as  well  in  the  jnatter  of 
my  health  as  I  can  in  all  other  respects, 
xvhere  you  have  kindly  been  iindertaker 
and  guarantee  for  me.  If  I  am  more 
careful  of  my  health  now  than  before,  it 
is  because  I  have  thisoccasion;  and  that 
the  more  than  ordinary  care  I  have  had 
of  it  of  late,  has  succeeded  so  well  with 
me.  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  am  so 
far  from  being  averse  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  to  have  a  siiare  in  the  converse  and 
affairs  of  it,  that,  had  I  a  wife  that  was 
iliscrect  and  good,  and  capable  of  advice, 
1  should  more  than  any  one  be  desirous 


of  her  bt  ing  much  in  the  world,  and  sup- 
plying thai  part  for  me.  My  bookishness 
has  so  little  reason  to  fright  any  one,  that 
if  I  had  ever  been  of  a  temper  to  love 
books  better  than  the  conversation  of  my 
friends  and  relations,  I  am  now  really 
necessitattd  to  lay  them  by,  for  nobody 
wants  little  amusements  more  than  I  do. 
And  though  on  account  of  my  mind  I 
could  boast,  perhaps,  that  in  the  greatest 
solitvide  I  could  vie  with  any  one  for 
ease  and  cheerfulness,  yet  since  the 
change  that  happened  in  my  health  I 
am  not  able  to  apply  as  formerly,  nor 
even  study  above  an  hour  at  a  time,  or 
hardly  as  much  more  in  a  whole  day. 
And  I,  who  had  gone  through  the  diver- 
sions and  entertainment  of  some  courts, 
and  foreign  countries,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  ladies,  without  ever  once  playing 
at  cards,  or  knowing  any  such  thing  as 
play  ;  I  am  of  late  become  a  card-player 
with  the  women,  and  am  better  qualified 
for  chat  with  them,  than  for  speeches  in 
a  parliament,  or  works  in  a  study.  Thus 
most  things  have  their  convenience  and 
inconvenience.  It  is  certain,  that  in  many 
respects  I  may  be  said  to  make  a  better 
husband  now  that  my  hands  are  tied, 
than  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  been 
left  to  act  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength 
in  politics.  There  is  a  selfishness  in  the 
love  that  is  paid  a  wife,  and  in  the  attend- 
ance on  a  family,  and  all  the  little  af- 
fairs of  it,  which,  had  1  my  full  scope  of 
action  in  the  public,!  should  hardly  have 
submitted  to.  An  honest  man  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  greatest  happiness  of  an  ho- 
nest woman.  But  then  there  is  bitter  too 
with  the  sweet;  for  an  honest  man  will 
love  the  public,  and  act  honestly  in  th« 
public  :  and  if  he  docs  so,  it  is  two  to 
one  but  he  is  hard  set,  and  perhaps  ground 
between  the  parties ;  at  least  he  will  have 
but  a  solicitous  life  of  it.  He  cannot  so 
well  vucarc  uxori  as  the  knave  ;  but  then 
the  knave  viill  be  a  knave  to  her,  and 
xinare  to  other  women  instead  of  her. 
And  thus,  upon  a  medium,  I  look  upon 
myself  as  in  reality  better  qualified  than 
ever  for  a  good  husband,  if  it  be  to  a 
truly  good  woman,  whose  chief  satisfac- 
tion would  be  a  convei-sible  and  cheerful 
■way  of  living,  with  a  man  who  loved  and 
valued  her;  and  whose  chief  thoughts 
and  time  would  be  bestowed  on  her  and 
her  children,  and  to  make  her  life  as 
agreeable  as  could  be  to  herself,  and  her 
part  in  the  wvrld  as  con:>idcrubic. 

But 
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But  to  come  to  practice  after  my  doc- 
trine, you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will 
not  be  long  ere  I  return  again  to  you  : 
and  though  after  a  long  absence,  and  the 
death  of  an  old  servant  who  had  all  my 
affairs  here  in  his  hands,  1  have  found 
things  in  great  disorder,  I  should  value 
no  loss  of  this  kind.  The  weather  seems 
now  to  break  ;  and  if  the  roads  (as  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  may  be) 
become  passable,  and  the  weather  toler- 
able, I  will  soon  come  and  make  my  se- 
cond attempt,  with  all  the  strength  of 
friends  tiiat  I  can  make  on  my  side.  And 
if  I  can  but  have  the  least  kind  help  from 
within  the  place,  we  may  be  able  to 
carry  it.    • 

It  is  a  sad  case  for  such  a  one  as  I  am 
to  hang  in  suspense  in  an  affair  of  this 
kind,  where  I  am  so  passionately  en- 
gaged. I  tind  it  worse  perhaps  than  ano- 
ther, because  I  am  so  used  to  have  my 
head  free  for  public  affaijs  and  thoughts 
of  a  larger  kind.  But  I  protest,  though  I 
have  twenty  things  to  say  to  you  about 
the  public,  I  cannot  come  out  with  une. 
Forgive  me,  I  beg  you,  and  place  it  to 
the  account  of  that  zeal  I  have  in  an  affair 
you  have  thus  forwarded,  and  is  in  your 
hands,  as  is  entirely  your  obliged  friend. 

LETTER     CXXXVIII. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 


I 


Dear  Sir,  St.  Giles's,  March  7, 1708-9. 
SHOULD  indeed  have  been  concerned 
very  much  at  your  silence,  had  I  not 
known  of  your  health  by  your  friends 
and  mine,  with  whom  you  lately  dined. 
I  feared  your  constitution  would  suffer  by 
this  extremity  of  weather  we  have  had. 
The  town  smoke,  I  think,  is  no  addition 
to  this  evil  in  your  respect :  but  with  me 
it  would  have  been  destruction.  The 
liappiness  of  a  most  healthy  and  warm,  as 
well  as  pleasant  situation  where  I  am, and 
which  I  may  really  praise  beyond  any  I 
have  known  in  England,  has  preserved 
me  in  better  health  this  winter  than  I 
could  have  imagined.  And  I  design  to 
profit  of  the  stuck  I  have  laid  up,  and 
come  soon  where  I  may  have  the  happi- 
ness of  conversing  with  you.  But  now 
you  have  led  me  into  the  talk  of  friend- 
ship, and  have  so  kindly  expostulated  with 
ine  about  my  thanks,  let  me  in  my  turn 
expostulate  too  about  your  excuses  for 
}our  letters,  or  even  for  your  omission. 


I  well  know  you  would  not  forget  me» 
were  there  any  thing  that  friendship  re- 
quired. For  the  rest,  friendship  requires 
that  we  should  be  easy  and  make  each 
other  so.  It  is  an  injustice  to  a  real  friend 
to  deny  one's  self  the  being  lazy,  when 
one  has  a  mind  to  it.  I  have  professed 
to  you,  that  I  take  that  liberty  myself, 
and  would  use  it  if  thei"e  were  occasion. 
But  besides  other  inequalities  that  are 
between  us,  over  and  above  those  you 
reckoned  up,  consider  that,  together  with 
my  full  leisure  and  retreat  here  in  the 
country  (by  which  means  I  have  choice 
of  hours  to  write  when  I  fancy),  I  have 
also  a  secret  and  private  interest  that 
pushes  me  forward  to  be  writing  to  you 
as  often  and  as  much  as  I  can.  I  am 
ashamed  things  should  stand  so  unequally 
between  us  :  for  you  have  ncjt  yet  had  a 
fair  trial,  what  a  correspondent  I  should 
prove  upon  equal  terms,  nor  can  I  im- 
pute a  single  letter  of  mine  to  mere 
friendship.  But  I  am  more  ashamed 
still,  when  I,  who  should  make  excuses, 
am  forced  to  receive  them.  See  if  you 
are  not  over-generous !  for  any  one  be- 
sides yourself  would  be  apt  to  use  a  little 
raillery  with  a  man  in  my  circumstances, 
that  had  such  an  affair  depending,  and 
wliolly  in  your  hands.  But  I  find  you 
have  too  much  gallantry,  as  well  as 
friendship,  to  take  the  least  advantage  of 
a  lover;  and  are  willing  to  place  more  to 
the  account  of  friendship  than  1  can  suf- 
fer without  blushing.  However,  be  se- 
cure of  this,  that  when  you  take  inten- 
tions instead  of  facts,  you  can  never  im- 
pute more  to  me  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ship than  I  really  deserve.  And  if  I 
have  not  yet  had  the  occasion  of  proving 
myself  as  1  would  do  to  you  in  this  re- 
spect, I  am  satisfied,  if  the  occasion  of- 
fered, you  would  not  lind  me  r-miss.  Iii 
the  mean  time,  pray  use  me  with  more 
indulgence,  and  shew  me  that  you  can 
use  me  as  a  friend,  by  writing  only  when 
you  have  a  fancy,  and  no  more  than  you 
have  a  fancy  for.  You  cannot  imagine 
wliat  a  favour  1  should  take  it  to  receive 
a  shorter  and  a  worse  letter  from  you, 
than  you  would  write  periiaps  to  any 
friend  you  had  in  the  world  besides.  It 
is  a  law  I  set  myself  with  my  near  and  in- 
timate friends  to  write  in  every  humour, 
or  neglect  writing,  as  I  fancy ;  and  from 
this  settled  negligence  I  grow  a  right 
correspondent,  and  write  when  I  scarce 
think  of  it,  by  making  thus  free  with 
U  3  thosa 
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tliose  I  writi^  to.     If  you  uill  take  my  Your  judgment  too,  of  the  first  of  the 

humour  as  it  runs,  you  shall  have  hearty  parts  in  the  story  of  friendship,  is  in  my 

thanks  too  into  the  bargain,  for  taking  opinion  perfectly  just.     My  natural  anw 

it  ot^"  at  this  rate.      Let  me  but  have  a  bition  in  friendship  made  me  wish  to  be 

small  scrap  or  •scrawl  (three  or  four  sizes  the  poor  man  rather  of  the  two  ;  though 

below  the  tirst  oi'  your  letters,  after  the  since  I  have  lately  had  to  deal  with  a 

late  conference),  and  I  shall  think  myself  rich  one,  I  have  wished  often  to  change 

not  only    favourably,   but    kindly    and  parts  ;  and  keeping   the  wealth   I  have, 


friendly  dealt  with. 

Kardi  ^ai-vus  onyx  el'ipet  cadum, 

Hon  Lib,  4.  Od.  u,  ver.  17. 

The  truth   is,  I   long  for  another  such 


would  fain  have  my  old  friend  to  be 
heartily  poor,  and  accordingly  make  an 
experiment  of  me  by  such  a  ligacy.  But 
1  am  afraid  he  hardly  thinks  me  capable 
of  accepting  of  it ;  or  if  he  did,  I  knew 
precious  scrap  as  I  had  after  your  first     not  whether  he  would  think  the  more  fa 


attempt  for  me  ;  that  if  you  are  as  sue 
cessful  in  a  second,  and  tind  that  your 
good  advice  has  made  impression,  and 
that  there  be  a  real  foundation  of  hope, 
1  may  come  up  quickly  to  make  my  se- 
cond attempt  upon  my  old  friend 


vourably  of  me.  Mine  is  a  hard  case  in- 
deed, when  I  am  on  one  side  obliged  to 
act  so  disinterested  a  part;  and  yet  must 
be  careful  on  the  other  side,  lest,  for  not 
loving  money,  I  should  be  thought  an  ill 
son-in-law,  and  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 


Your  story  of  friendship  could  not  but  any  thing.  Thus  you  see  I  mix  love  and 

delight   mc,  it  being  one  of  my  darling  philosophy,  and  so  I  should  politics  and 

pieces  *  ;   tspecially'bcing  in  an  author,  puWic  alTairs  with   private,  if  my  place 

who,  though  he  perpetually  does  all  he  at   this   time  was  not  the  country  and 

can  to  turn  all  morality  and  virtue  into  jours   the   town.      However,  I   cannot 

ridicule,  is  yet  forced  to  pay  this,  and  forbear  intreating  you  to  send  mc  word, 

one  or  two  more  remarkable  tributes  of  whether   the  proposal  about  Dunkirk  f 

acknowledgment,  to  the  principle  of  so-  '^vas  from  our  friend  in   the  ministry  or 

ciety  and  frundship,  which   is  the  real  I^ot  ?  for  I  heard  he  disliked  it,  or  seemed 

principle  of   lilc,  the  end  of  life,  and  to  do  so ;  and  for  the  last  there  may  be 

i!()t  (as  some  philosophers  would  have  it)  g"od  reason  as  he  is  a  statesman  ;  for  the 

the  means.    Horace  in  his  wihi  days  was  former,  I  can  see  none,   but  am  rather 


inclined  to  think,  that  as  a  generous  and 
true  statesman,  he  had  for  many  reasons 
(in  respect  of  foreign  and  home  affairs) 
contrived  (hat  the  proposal  should  seem 
to  have  its  rise  from  a  popular  heat,  ra- 
ther than  from  the  cabinet  council,  and 
as  a  deliberate  thought.  But  if  my  own 
thought  of  it  be  fond,  it  is  in  the  way  of 


of  another  opinion  ;  but  when  he  came 
in  a  riper  age  to  state  the  (juisiipn, 

Shad-Jt  ad  anitc'uipt,  usui  redumve  trahat  tioi  F 
Hor.  Lib.  4.  OJ.  12.  vcr.  75. 

he   always    gives  it  for  the  latter,  and 
would   not   allow  virtue  to  be;  a  mere 

name.     Let  who  wiil  despise  friendship,  friendship  still ;  for  1  could  wish  a  friend 

or  deny  a  social  principle,  thVy  will,  if  the  happiness  of  being  author  of  every 

they  are  an^  thing  ingenuous,  be  urged  public  good  that  was  possible   for  him, 

one  time  or  another  to  confess  the  power  and  not  to  be  a  hindrance  or  obstruction 

of  it;  and  if  tbey  enjoy  it  not  themselves,  to  any. 

will  admire  or  envy  it  in  others.     And  To  conclude,  one  word  about  my  pri- 

•when  they  have  inverted  the  whole  mat-  vate  affair,  and  1  have  done  for  this  time, 

ter  of  life,  and  made  friendships,  and  ac-  I  beg  you,  when  you  have  been  your  vi- 

quaintances,  and  y-Uiances  serve  oidy  as  a  sits,  and  made  your  utmost  effort  to  see 

moans  to  the  great  and  sole  end  of  inte-  what  foundation  1  may  hope  for,  you 

rest,   they   will  find,   by  certain  tokens  would  write  me  a  line  instantly.     For 

within  their  own  breasts,  that  tliey  are  though   I   have  private  affairs  of  some 

short  of  their  true  and   real   interests  of  consecjuence,  that  should  keep  me  here 

m  least  a  iponth  or  six  weeks  longer,  I 


life,  for  this  is  in  reality, 

i'ioJ>tir.  vitsM  vivtndi  ^dere  causM, 

♦  This  stnry,  which  is  well  worth  perusing, 
jsiji  Luc^jns  foxarisjpr  discourse  of  friendship.     Geitrujdenburgh,  170^. 


•f-  The  dtmoiiiliing  of  its  fortifications  anJ 
ruining  of  its  harbour,  which  was  first  proposed 
in  the  unaccomplished  treaties  of  the  Hague  and 


m 
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\\'\\\  despise  all  of  that  kind  :  and  now  the 
roads  arc  passable  and  weather  tolerable, 
will  come  up  at  a  week's  wainiiig;  if  a 
man  who  loves  and  admires,  is  kncnvn 
though  never  seen,  can  possibly  be  fa- 
voured or  thought  to  deserve.  For  if  so 
the  cause  is  nobler,  and  there  is  a  better 
foundation  for  acting  boldly.  Adieu, 
adieu. 


LETTER    CXXXLX. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Rob.  MolesKorth,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Beachwoith,  Sep.  3, 1708. 
TT  is  now  long  since  I  had  fixed  my 
-*-  thouglits  on  nothing  but  the  happiness 
of  seeing  30U,  and  profiting  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  the  perfectest  friendship, 
with  the  greatest  address,  and  indefatiga- 
ble pains,  had  compassed  in  my  behalf. 
There  was  nothing  I  might  not  have 
hoped  from  such  a  foundation  as  you  had 
laid ;  and  all  the  enchantments  in  the 
world  could  not  have  held  proof,  had  my 
sad  fate  allowed  me  but  to  have  followed 
my  guide,  and  executed  what  my  general 
had  so  ably  designed.  But  not  a  star, 
but  has  been  my  enemy.  I  had  hardly 
got  over  the  unnatural  winter,  but  with 
all  the  zeal  imaginable  1  dispatched  my 
affairs  and  came  up  from  the  west,  think- 
ing to  surprise  you  by  a  visit.  The  hurry 
I  came  away  in,  and  the  fatigue  of  more 
than  ordinary  business  I  was  forced  to 
diopatch  that  very  morning  I  set  out, 
juined  with  the  ill  weather  which  returned 
again  upon  my  journey,  threw  me  into 
one  of  my  ill  fits  of  the  asthma,  and  al- 
most killed  me  on  the  road.  After  a  few 
weeks  I  got  this  over,  and  my  hopes  re- 
vived ;  and  last  week  I  went  to  Chelsea, 
paid  my  visit  next  day  to  the  old  man, 
found  him  not  at  home,  resolved  to  re- 
double my  visits,  and  once  more  endea- 
vour to  move  him.  But  the  winds  re- 
. turned  to  their  old  quarter,  I  had  Lon- 
don snwkr  on  me  for  a  day  or  two,  grow 
extremely  ill  with  it,  and  was  Ibrced  to 
retire  hither,  where  I  have  but  just  re- 
covered breath. 

What  shall  I  do  in  such  a  case  ?  To 
trouble  jou  further  I  am  ashamed  ; 
ashamed  too  that  I  should  have  pushed 
such  an  affair  to  which  my  strength  was 
fco  little  suitable ;  and  yet  ashamed  to  de- 
sist, after  Vr hat  I  have  done,  and  the  vast 


trouble  I  have  put  you  to.  But  fortune 
lias  at  length  taught  me  that  lesson  of 
philosopliy,  "  to  know  myself,"  my  con- 
stitution I  mean  ;  for  my  mind  (in  this 
respect  at  least)  1  know  lull  well.  And 
I  wish  in  ail  other  things  1  could  be  as 
unerring  and  perfect  as  I  have  been  in 
this  afiair  ;  in  which  I  am  certain  no  am- 
bition, or  thought  of  interest,  has  had 
any  part :  though  it  may  look  as  if  all 
my  aim  had  been  fortune,  and  not  the 
person  and  character  of  the  lady,  as  I 
have  pretended.  But  in  this  1  dare  al- 
most say  with  assurance.  You  know  my 
heart.  VVhetiicr  the  lady  does,  or  ever 
will,  God  knows;  for  1  have  scarce  the 
heart  left  to  tell  it  her,  had  I  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

So  much  for  my  sad  fortune. , 
I  hope  however  to  be  at  Chelsea  again 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  long  for  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  you  there  ;  for  I  have  no 
hopes  of  being  able  to  wait  on  you  at 
your  lodgings. 

If  the  Queen  goes  soon  to  Windsor,  I 
hope  soon  to  see  the  great  man,  our 
friend ;  whom  I  can  easier  visit  there, 
than  at  St  James's.  He  has  been  so 
kind  to  inquire  after  me  with  particular 
favour,  and  has  sent  me  a  kind  message 
in  relation  to  public  affairs.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  friend  and  faith- 
ful humble  servant. 


LETTER    CXL. 

Fr'jvi  the  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  friend,  Chelse.i,  June  15, 1707. 
T  WAS  this  day  to  wait  again  on  my  old 
-*-  Lord.  1  found  him  as  civil  and  obliging 
as  ever.  But  when  I  came  to  make  men- 
tion of  my  affair,  I  found  the  subject  was 
uneasy  to  him.  I  did  but  take  occasion, 
when  he  sjinke  in  praise  ol  my  little  house 
and  study,  to  tell  him  1  built  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  what  his  Lordship  knew 
me  to  have  tif  late  ;  for  1  had  then  (I 
told  him)  no  thoughts  beyond  a  single 
life.  I  would  havo  added,  that  since  1 
was  unhappy  in  my  first  offer,  and  had 
turned  my  tiioughts  as  i  had  lately  dune,, 
when  I  Haltered  myself  in  the  hopes  of 
his  favoui*,M  could  no  longer  enjoy  the 
place  of  his  neighbourhood  with  the  i>a- 
tisfaction  I  had  done  before. — But  \ 
f<?und  he  was  deaf  on  this  ear.  l{» 
U4 
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seemeH  to  express  all  the  uneasiness  that 
could  be,  and  I  could  go  no  further.  I 
see  there  is  no  hope  left  for  me.  If  he 
thought  any  one  sincere,  I  believe  I 
might  be  as  likely  as  any  one  to  be  trusted 
by  him.  But  I  am  afraid  he  thinks 
but  the  worse  of  nie  for  preti  nding  to 
value  his  daughter  as  I  do  ;  and  for  pro- 
testing that  I  would  be  glad  to  take  her 
without  a  farthing,  present  or  fnture, 
and  yet  settle  all  I  have,  as  I  have  offer- 
ed him.  He  will  not  easily  find  such  a 
friend  and  son-in-law ;  one  that  has  such 
a  regard  for  him  and  his. 

But  so  it  must  be.  He  may  suftVr  per- 
haps as  well  as  I.  There  is  no  help  for 
this,  when  men  are  too  crafty  to  see 
plain,  and  too  interested  to  see  their  real 
friends  and  interest.  I  shall  soon  shew 
my  sincerity  in  one  respect,  if  I  live  : 
for  since  I  cannot  have  the  woman  I  have 
seen  and  liked,  I  may  determine  perhaps 
on  one  I  have  never  seen  ;  and  take  a 
lady  for  a  character  only  without  a  for- 
tune (which  1  want  not),  since  you  and 
other  friends  are  so  kindly  importunate 
and  pressing  on  this  concern  ot  mine. 

But  of  this  more  when  I  see  you  next, 
with  a  thousand  acknowledgments  and 
thanks  for  the  thorough  fricndsliip  you 
have  shewn  ;  -and  what  is  so  truly  friend- 
ship, that  I  almost  think  I  injure  it 
when  I  speak  of  thanks  and  acknowledg- 
Hients. 

You  will  have  me  take  all  of  this  kind 
in  another  manner;  and  therefore,  on  the 
same  fool,  I  expect  you  should  take  all 
that  I  have  done,  or  ever  can  do,  without 
ceremony,  and  as  your  faithful  friend 
and. humble  servapt. 


LETT  E  n   CXLL 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Rob.  Mohu'wort/i,  Esq, 

Beachwortli, 
ISIy  dear  friend,  July  9, 1709, 

T  CAN  hardly  be  reconciled  to  you,  for 
•*•  saying  so  much  as  you  have  done,  to 
express  yoiir  concern  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  grand  affair.  I  am  not  so 
ill  a  friend,  nor  have  lived  so  little  in  the 
world,  as  not  to  know  by  experience, 
that  a  disappointment  in  ii|^end's  con- 
cern is  often  of  more  trouble  to  one  than 
in  one's. own.  And  I  was  so  satislied 
this  was  your  case,  that  I  was  willing 
^  diminish  the  loss  and  pake  us  slight 


of  it  as  possible,  the  better  to  comfort 
you,  and  prevent  your  being  too  much 
concerned  at  what  had  happened.  As 
to  the  fortune,  I  might  snicercly  have 
done  it ;  but  as  to  the  lady,  1  own  the 
loss  is  great  enough  :  fur,  besides  her 
character  and  education,  she  was  the  first 
I  turned  my  thoughts  upon  after  the 
promise  you  had  drawn  from  me  the  year 
before,  when  you  joined  with  some 
friends  of  rnine  in  kindly  pressing  me  to 
think  of  the  continuaiice  of  a  family. 
!Methinks  now  I  might  be  acquitted, 
after  this  attempt  I  have  made.  But 
you  have  taken  occasion  from  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  it  to  prove  how  much  more  still 
you  are  my  friend,  in  desiring  to  make 
the  most  of  me  while  I  live,  and  keep 
what  you  can  of  me  for  memory  sake 
afterwards.  This  is  the  kindest  part  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  so 
much  as  to  sujjpose  a  possibility  of  your 
flattering  me.  I  have  an  easy  faith  in 
friendship.  Sly  friends  may  dispose  of 
me  as  they  please,  when  they  thus  lay 
claim  to  me  ;  and  whilst  they  find  me  of 
any  use  to  them,  or  think  I  have  any 
power  still  to  serve  mankind  or  my  coun- 
try in  such  a  sphere  as  is  yet  left  for  me, 
I  can  live  as  happy  in  a  crazy  state  of 
health,  and  out  of  the  Way  of  pleasures 
and  diversions,  as  if  I  enjoyed  them  in 
the  highest  degree.  If  marriage  can  be 
suitable  to  such  a  circumstance  of  life,  I 
am  content  to  engage.  I  must  do  my 
best  to  render  it  agreeable  to  those  I  en- 
gage with  ;  and  my  choice,  I  am  sensi- 
ble, ought  for  this  reason  to  be  as  you 
have  wisely  prescribed  for  me.  I  must 
resolve  to  sacrifice  other  advantages,  to 
obtain  what  is  principal  and  essential  in  ' 
my  case. 

\Vhat  other  people  will  say  of  such  a 
match,  I  know  not  ;  nor  what  motive 
they  will  assign  for  it,  when  interest  is  set 
aside.  Love,  I  fear  will  be  scarce  a  to-  jm 
lerable  pretence  in  such  a  one  as  I  am  :  " 
and  for  a  family,  I  have  a  brother  still 
alivewhom  I  maystill  havesome  hopesof, 
^Vhat  a  weakness  then  would  it  bethought 
in  me,  to  marry  with  little  or  no  fortune, 
and  not  in  the  highest  degree  of  quality 
neither  ?  Will  it  be  enough  that  1  take 
■a  breeder  out  of  a  good  family,  with  a 
right  education,  fit  lor  a  mere  w  ifo  ;  an4 
with  no  advantage  but  simple  innocence, 
modesty, and  the  plain  qualitiesof  agood 
mother  and  a  good  nurse  ?    This  is  as 
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little  the  modern  relish,  as  that  old  fa- 
shioned wife  of  Horace's, 

Sab'wa  ^aalit,  aut  peruita  solibus 
Pernicis  uxor  A^puli. 

Ephod.  i.  ver.  41. 

Can  you  or  my  friends,  who  press  me  to 
this,  bear  me  out  u>  it  ?  See,  if  \\ith 
all  the  notions  of  virtue  (which  you, 
more  than  any  cnc,  have  helped  lo  pro- 
pagate in  this  age)  it  be  possible  to  make 
such  an  affair  pass  tolerable  in  the  world ! 
The  experiment  however  shali  be  made, 
if  I  live  out  this  summer  ;  and  you  shall 
hear  me  say,  as  the  old  I'achelor  in  the 
Latin  Menander,  with  a  little  alteration, 

Eti'i  hoc  molestum,— a/j-w  alltnum  a  vltamca 
Vtdelur;  si  vos  tantopere  iittic  'voltis,fac. 

Terent.  Adelph.  Act  5.  Sc.8.  ver.  21. 

You  see  upon  what  foot;  of  friendship 
I  treat  you.  Judge  whether  it  be  neces- 
sary for  you  hereaiter  to  say  much  in  or- 
der to  convince  me  what  a  friend  you 
are  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  have  re- 
duced you,  I  am  confident,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  believing  me  either  the  most  in- 
sincere of  all  men,  or  the  most  faithfully, 
your  friend  and  humble  servant. 

I  missed  our  great  friend,  when  I  was 
last  to  visit  him  at  St  James's.  1  intend 
|or  Windsor  very  soon,  if  I  am  able. 

LETTER  CXLII. 

From  tht  seme  to  the  same. 

Ryegate  in  Surrey, 
Dear  Sir,  Nov.  1. 1709, 

Tf  1  have  had  any  real  joy  in  any  new 
•*-  state,  it  was  then  chiefly  when  1  re- 
ceived yours  that  wished  it  me.  The 
twf)  or  three  friends  whom,  besides  your- 
sclt,  I  pn  tend  to  call  by  that  name,  were 
so  much  parties  to  the  affair,  and  so  near 
me,  that  their  part  of  congratulation 
was'  in  a  manner  antic'pated.  iiappily 
you  were  at  a  good  distance,  and  jHunt  dc 
rue  to  see  riglil  :  lor  as  little  trust  as  I 
allow  to  the  common  friendship  of  the 
world,  1  am  so  presumptuous  in  this  case 
of  a  near  ami  intimate  friend,  that,  in- 
stead of  mistrusting  their  affection,  1  am 
rather  atraid  of  its  rendering  them  too 
partial.  The  interest  and  part  which  I 
believe  them  ready  to  take  in  my  con- 
C(rii,  makes  me  wish  them  sometimes  to 
see  me  (as  they  should  do  themselves) 


from  a  distance,  and  in  a  less  favourable 
light.  So  that,  although  I  have  had  god- 
fathers to  my  match,   I  have  not  been 
confirmed  till  I  had  your  approbation; 
and    though    (thank   God)    I   have   had 
faith  to  believe  myself  a  good  Christian 
without  episcopal  confirmation,  I  should 
have  thought  myself  an  ill  husband,  and 
but  half  married,  if  I   had  not  received 
your  concluding  sentence  and    friendly- 
blessing.     In  good  earnest  (for  to  you  I 
am  not  ashamed   to  say  it)    I   have   for 
many  years  known  no  other  pleasure,  or 
interest,   or   satisfaction,  in   doing  any 
thing,  but  as  I  thought  it  right,  and  what 
became  me  to  my  friends  and  country. 
Not  that  I  think  I  had  the  less  pleasure 
for  this  reason  :  but  honesty  will  always 
be  thought  a  melancholy  thin^  to  those 
who  go  but  half  way  into  the  reason 
of  it,  and  are  honest  by  chance  or  by 
force  of  nature,  not  by  reason  or  con- 
viction.    Were  I  to  talk  of  marriage, 
and  forced  to  speak  my  mind  plainly, 
and  without  the  help  of  humour  or  rail- 
lery, I  should  doubtless  offend  the  most 
part  of  sober   married  people,  and  the 
ladies   chiefly;  for  I  should  in   rcahty 
think   I   did   wonders    in   extolling  the 
happiness  of  my  new  state,  and  the  merit 
of  my  wife  in  particular,  by  saying,  that 
I  verily  thought  myself  as  happy  a  man 
now  as  ever.     And  is   not  that  subject 
enough  of  joy  ?  W' hat  would  a  man  of 
sense  wish  more  ?    For  my  own  part,  if 
I  find  any  sincere  joy,  it  is  because  1  prf>- 
mised  myself  no  other  than  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  friends,  who  thought  my  fa- 
mily worth  preserving,  and  myself  worth 
nursing  in  an  indifferent  crazy  state,  to 
which  a  wife  (if  a  real  good  one)  is  a 
great  help.     Such  a  one  I  have  found  ; 
and  if  by  her  help  or  care  I  can  regain  a 
tolerable  share  of  health,  you   may  be 
sure  it  will   be  employed  as  you  desiic, 
since  my  marriage  itself  was  but  a  means 
to  that  end. 

I  have  deferred  three  or  four  posts  the 
answering  yours,  in  expectation  of  re- 
porting something  to  you  from  our  great 
Lord,  to  whom  1  had  lately  sent  a  letter; 
he  having  before  let  me  know  that  he 
would  soon  write  to  me  upon  something 
of  moment ;  but  as  yet  I  have  heard  no- 
thing. Only,  as  oft  as  he  sees  a  friend 
of  ours,  he  enquires  after  me  with  a  parti- 
cular kindness.  I  am  now  at  such  a  con- 
venient distance  from  him,  whether  he 
be  at  St  James's,  Kensington,  or  W^ind- 
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for,  that  when  the  weather  and  wind 
serve  for  me,  and  I  am  tolerably  well, 
1  can  in  four  or  five  hours   driving   be 
ready  to  attend  him.     Other  attendance 
I  am  not,  you  know,  capable  of ;    nor 
can  I  expect  such  a  change  of  health  as 
that  comes  to  ;  for  sincerely  it  depends 
on  that  alone.     As  proudly  as  I  have 
carried  myself  toother  ministers,  I  could 
as  willingly  pass  a  morning  waiting  at 
his  levee  as  any  where  else  in  the  world. 
When  I  was  last  with  him  at  Windsor, 
yon  may  be  sure,  I  could  not  omit  speak- 
ing to  him  of  yourself.     The  time  1  had 
with  him  was  much  interrupted  by  com- 
pany.    I  know  not  how  my  interest,  on 
such  a  foot  as  this,  is  like  to  grow  ;  but 
I  am  certain  it  shall  not  want  any  culti- 
vating, which  an  honest  man,  and  in  my 
circumstances,  can  possibly  bestow  upon 
it.     If  he  has,  or  comes  to  have,   any 
good  opinion  of  my  capacity  or  know- 
ledge, he  must  withal  regard  me  in  the 
choice  I  make  of   friends.     And  if  it 
happens,   as    fortunately   it   has   done, 
that  the  chief  friend  I  havo,  and  the  first 
whom  I  consider  in   public  affairs,  was 
previously  his    own    acquaintance    and 
proved  friend,  one  would  think  he  should 
afterwards  come  to  set  a  higher  value 
npon  him  .  and  since  he  cannot  have  one 
always  near  him  who  gladly  would  be  so, 
he  will  oblige  another  who  is  willing  and 
^ble.      And  in  reality,  it'  at  this  time 
your  coming  up  depends  only  on  his  wish 
(as  you  tell  me)  and  the  commands  he 
may  have  for  you,  I  shall  much  wonder 
if  he  forgets  the  advantage,  or  thinks  he 
can  dispense  with  your  presence  at  such 
a  time. 

Your  character  of  Lord  Wharton  is 
very  generous.  I  am  glad  to  hear  so 
well  of  him.  If  ever  I  expected  any 
public  good  where  virtue  was  wholly 
sunk,  it  was  in  his  character  ;  the  most 
mysterious  of  any  in  my  account,  for  this 
reason.  But  1  have  seen  many  proofs  of 
this  monstrous  compound  in  him,  of  the 
very  worst  and  best.  A  thousand  kind 
thanks  to  you  in  my  own  and  spouse's 
name,  for  your  kind  thoughts  of  seeing 
ns.  I  add  only  my  repeated  service  and 
food  wishes,  as  your  old  and  faithful 
friend,  and  obliged  humble  servant. 


LETTER   CXLIIL 

Lord  Shafttshuiy  to   Lord  *  *  *, 

[Sent  lolth  the  Notion  of  the  Historical  Draught 
of  the  Judgment  of  Hercules. j 

I\fy  Lord, 
rpms  letter  comes  to  your  Lordship, 
•*-  accompanied  with  a  small  writing 
intitled  A  Notion :  for  such  alone  can 
that  piece  deservedly  be  called,  which 
aspires  no  higher  than  to  the  forming  of 
a  project,  and  that  too  in  so  vulgar  a 
science  as  painting.  But  whatever  the 
subject  be,  if  it  can  prove  any  way  en- 
tertaining to  you,  it  will  sufficiently  an- 
swer my  design.  And  if  possibly  it  may 
have  that  good  success,  I  should  have  no 
ordinary  opinion  of  my  project,  since  I 
know  how  hard  it  would  be  to  give  your 
Lordship  a  real  entertainment  by  any 
thing  which  was  not  in  some  respect 
worthy  and  useful. 

On  this  account,  I  must  by  way  of  pre- 
vention inform  your  Lordship,  that  af- 
ter I  had  conceived  my  Notion,  such  as 
you  see  it  uj)on  paper,  I  was  not   con- 
tented  with    this,   but    fell    directly  to 
work,  and  by  the  hand  of  a  master- 
painter    brought  it  into  practice,    and 
formed  a  real   design.      This   was   not 
enough.  I  resolved  a  Iter  ward  to  see  what 
effect  it  would  have,  when  taken  out  of 
mere  black-and-white  into  colours;  arid 
thus  a   sketch    was    afterwards   drawn. 
This  pleased  so  well,    that    being    en- 
couraged   by   the   rirtuosi   who   are  so 
eminent  in  this  pan  of  the  world,  I   re- 
solved at  last  to  iMigage  my  painter  in  the 
great  work.     Innncdiately  a   cloth  was 
bespoke  of  a  suitable  dimension,  and  the 
figures  taken  as  big  or    bigger  than  the 
common  life ;  the  subject  buing  of  the 
heroic  kind,  and  requiring  rather  such 
figures  as  should  appear  above  ordinary 
human  stature. 

Thus  my  Notion,  as  light  as  it  may 
prove  in  the  treatise-,  is  become  very  sub- 
stantial in  the  worknuinshi[).  Tlie  piece 
is  still  in  han<l,  and  like  tu  continue  so 
for  some  tinu-.  Otherwise  the  first  draught 
or  design  should  have  accompanied  the 
treatise,  as  the  treatise  does  this  letter. 
But  the  deiign  having  grown  thus  into  a 
sketch,  and  the  sketch  afterwards  into  a 
picture,  I  thought  it  fit  your  Lordship 
should  <ither  see  the  several  pieces  toge- 
ther, or  be  troubled  only  with  that  which, 
was  the  best,  as  undoubtedly  the  grea 
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one  must  prove,  if  the  master  I  employ 
sinks  not  very  much  below  himself  in  this 
performance. 

Far  surely  should  I  be,  my  Lord,  from 
conceiving  any  vanity  or  pride  in  amuse- 
ments of  such  an  inferior  kind  as  these, 
especially  were  they  such  as  they  may  na- 
turally at  first  sight  appear.  I  pretend 
not  here  to  apologize  either  for  them  or 
for  myself.  Your  Lordship  however 
knows  I  have  naturally  ambition  enough 
to  make  me  desirous  of  employing  myself 
in  business  of  a  higher  order:  since  it  has 
been  my  fortune  in  public  affairs  to  act 
often  in  concert  with  you,  and  in  tlie 
same  views,  on  the  interests  of  Europe 
and  mankind.  There  was  a  time,  and 
that  a  very  early  one  of  my  life,  when  I 
was  not  wanting  to  my  country  in  this 
respect.  But  after  some  years  of  hearty 
labour  and  pains  in  this  kind  of  work- 
manship, an  unhappy  breach  in  my 
health  drove  me  not  only  from  the  seat 
of  business,  but  forced  me  to  seek  these 
foreign  climates ;  where,  as  mild  as  the 
winters  generally  are,  I  have  with  much 
ado  lived  out  this  latter  one  ;  and  am 
now,  as  your  Lordship  finds,  employing 
myself  in  such  easy  studies  as  are  most 
suitable  lo  iny  state  of  health,  and  to  the 
genius  of  the  country  where  I  am  con- 
iined. 

This  in  the  mean  time  I  can  with  some 
assurance  say  to  your  Lordship  in  a  kind 
of  spirit  of  prophesy,  from  what  I  have 
,  observed  of  the  rising  genius  of  our  na- 
tion, that  if  we  live  to  see  a  peace  any 
way  answerable  to  that  generous  spirit 
with  which  this  war  was  begun,  and  car- 
ried on  for  our  own  liberty  and  that  of 
Europe,  the  figure  we  arc  like  to  make 
abroad,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
industry  and  sense  at  home,  will  render 
united  Britain  the  principal  scat  of  arts; 
and  by  her  politeness  and  advantages  in 
this  kind,  will  shew  evidently  how  much 
she  owes  to  those  counsels  which  taught 
her  to  exert  herself  so  resolutely  in  behalf 
of  the  common  cause,  and  that  of  her 
own  liberty  and  happy  constitution  neces- 
sarily included. 

I  can  myself  remember  the  time  when 
in  respect  of  music,  our  reigning  taste  was 
in  many  degrees  inferior  to  the  French. 
riie  long  reign  of  luxury  and   pleasure 

iider  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 

reign     helps  and    studied    advantages 
livcn   to  music  in  a  following  reign. 


could  not  raise  our  genius  the  least  in  thii 
respect.  But  when  the  spirit  of.thc  na» 
tion  was  grown  more  free,  though  en- 
gaged at  tliat  time  in  the  fiercest  war, 
and  with  the  most  doubtful  success,  w« 
no  sooner  began  to  turn  ourselves  towards 
music,  and  inquire  what  Italy  in  parti- 
cular produced,  than  in  an  instant  wc 
outstri])ped  our  neighbours  the  French, 
entered  into  a  genius  far  beyond  theirs, 
and  raised  ourselves  an  ear  and  judg- 
ment not  inferior  to  the  best  now  in  th« 
world. 

In  the  same  manner  as  to  painting. 
Though  we  have  as  yet  nothing  of  our 
own  native  growth  in  this  kind  worthy  of 
being  mentioned,  yet  since  the  public  has 
of  late  bcgim  to  express  a  relish  for  en- 
gravings, drawings,  copyings,  and  Jbr 
the  original  paintings  of  the  chief  Italian 
schools  (so  contrary  to  the  modern 
French),  I  doubt  not  that  in  very  few 
years  we  shall  make  an  equal  progress  in 
tills  other  science.  And  when  our  hu- 
mour turns  us  to  cultivate  these  designing 
arts,  our  genius,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
»aturally  carry  us  over  the  slighter  amuse- 
ments, and  lead  us  to  that  higher,  more 
seiious,  and  noble  part  of  imitation  which 
relates  to  history,  human  nature,  and  the 
chief  degree,  or  order  of  beauty  ;  I  mean 
that  of  the  rational  life,  distinct  t'rom  the 
merely  vegetable  and  sensible,  as  in  ani- 
mals or  plants  ;  according  to  those  seve- 
ral degrees  or  orders  of  painting  which 
your  Lordship  will  find  suggested  in  this 
extemporary  Noti»n  I  have  sent  you. 

As  for  architecture,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
so  many  noble  designs  of  this  kind  have 
miscarried  amongst  us,  since  the  genius 
of  our  nation  has  hitherto  been  so  little 
turned  this  way,  that  through  several 
reigns  we  have  patiently  seen  the  noblest 
public  buildings  perish  (if  I  may  say  so) 
under  the  hand  of  one  single  court- archi- 
tect ;  who,  if  he  had  been  able  to  prcHit 
by  experience,  would  long  since,  at  our 
expence,  have  proved  the  greatest  master 
in  the  world.  But  I  question  whether 
our  patience  is  like  to  hold  much  longer. 
The  devastation  so  long  committed  in 
this  kind,  has  made  us  begin  to  grow 
rude  and  clamorous  at  the  hearing  of 
a  new  palace  spoiled,  or  a  new  design 
committed  to  some  rash  or  impotent  pre- 
tender. 

It  is  the  good  fate  of  our  nation  in 
tjiis  particular,   that  there  remain  yet 
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two  of  the  noblest  subjects  for  architec- 
ture:  our  Princess' palace  and  our  House 
of  Parliament.  Tor  I  cannot  but  fancy 
that  when  Wliitcliall  is  thought  of,  the 
neighbouring  Lords  and  Commons  will  at 
the  same  time  1)P  placed  in  better  cham- 
bers and  apartments  than  at  present ; 
were  it  only  for  Majesty's  sake,  and  as 
a  magniticence  becoming  the  person  of 
the  Prince,  who  liere  appears  in  full  so- 
lemnity. Nor  do  I  fear  that  when  these 
Jiew  subjects  are  attempted,  wc  should 
miscarry  as  grossly  as  we  have  done  in 
others  before.  Our  state  in  this  respect, 
may  prove  perhaps  more  fortunate  than 
our  church,  in  having  waited  till  a  na- 
tional taste  was  formed  before  these  edi- 
iiccs  wore  undertaken.  But  the  zeal  of 
the  nation  could  not,  it  seems,  admit  so 
long  a  delay  in  their  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, particularly  their  metropolitan. 
And  since  a  zeal  of  this  sort  has  been 
newly  kindled  amongst  us,  it  is  like  we 
shall  see  from  afar  the  many  spircs*aris- 
jng  in  our  groat  city,  with  such  hasty  and 
sudden  growth,  as  may  be  the  occasion 
perhaps  that  our  immediate  relish  shall 
be  hereafter  censured,  as  retaining  much 
of  what  artists  call  the  Gothic  kind. 

Hardly,  indeed,  as  the  public  now 
stands,  should  we  bear  to  see  a  Whitehall 
treated  like  a  Hampton  Court,  or  even 
a  new  cathedral  like  St.  Paul's.  Almost 
every  one  now  becomes  concerned,  and 
interests  himself  in  such  public  structures. 
Even  those  pieces  too  are  brought  under 
the  common  censure,  which,  though 
raised  by  private  men,  aie  of  such  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  as  to  become 
national  ornaments.  The  ordinary  man 
may  build  his  cottage,  or  the  plain  gen- 
tlemanhis  country  house,  according  as  he 
fancies ;  but  when  a  great  man  builds, 
he  will  find  little  quarter  from  the  public, 
if,  instead  of  a  beautiful  pile,  he  raises  at 
a  vast  expence  such  a  false  and  counterfeit 
piece  of  magniticence,  as  can  be  justly 
arraigned  for  its  deformity  by  so  many 
knowing  men  in  ait,  and  by  the  whole 
people,  who,  in  such  a  conjecture,  rea- 
dily follow  their  opinion. 

In  reality  the  people  arc  no  small  par- 
ties in  this  cause.  Nothing  moves  suc- 
cessfully without  them.  There  can  be 
no  public  but  where  they  are  included. 
And  without  a  public  voice,  knowingly 
guided  and  directed,  there  is  notliing 
which  can  raise  a  true  ambition  in  the 


artist;  nothing  which  can  exalt  the  ge- 
nius of  the  workman,  or  make  him  emu- 
lous of  after-same,  and  of  the  approbation 
of  his  country  and  of  posterity.  For 
with  these,  he  naturally  as  a  freeman 
must  take  part ;  in  these  he  hath  a  pas- 
sionate concern  and  interest  raised  inhim, 
by  the  same  genius  of  liberty,  the  same 
laws  and  government  by  which  his  pro- 
perty and  the  rewards  of  his  pains  and 
industry  arc  secured  to  him,  and  to  his 
generation  after  him. 

Every  thing  co-operates  in  such  a  state 
towards  the  improvement  of  art  and 
science.  And  for  the  designing  arts  in 
particular,  such  as  architecture, painting, 
and  statuary,  they  are  in  a  manner  link- 
ed together.  The  taste  of  one  kind 
brings  necessarily  that  of  the  other  along 
with  it.  When  the  free  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion turns  itself  this  way,  judgments  are 
formed  ;  cities  arise  ;  the  public  eye  and 
car  improve  ;  a  right  taste  prevails,  and 
in  a  manner  forces  its  way.  Nothing  is 
so  improving,  nothing  so  natural,  so  con- 
genial to  the  liberal  arts,  as  that  reigning 
liberty  and  high  spirit  of  a  people,  which 
from  the  habit  of  judging  in  the  highest 
matters  for  themselves,  makes  them  freely 
judge  of  other  subjects,  and  enter  tho- 
roughly into  the  characters  as  well  of 
men  and  manners,  as  of  the  products  or 
works  of  men  in  arts  and  science.  So 
much,  my  Lord,  do  wc  owe  to  the  excel- 
lence of  our  national  constitution  and  le- 
gal monarchy;  happily  fitted  for  us,  and 
which  alone  could  hold  together  so 
might)'  a  people ;  all  shares  (though  at 
so  far  a  distance  from  each  other)  in  the 
government  of  themselves,  and  meeting 
under  one  head  in  one  vast  metropolis^ 
whose  enormous  growth,  however  cen-< 
surable  in  other  respects,  is  actually  a 
cause  that  workmanship  and  arts  of  so 
many  kinds  arise  to  such  perfection. 

What  encouragementourhigher  powers 
may  think  fit  to  give  these  growing  arts, 
1  will  not  pretend  to  guess.  'Phis  I 
know,  that  it  is  so  much  for  their  ad- 
vantage and  interest  to  make  themselves 
the  chief  parties  in  the  cause,  that  I  wish 
no  court  or  ministry,  besides  a  truly  vir- 
tuous and  wise  one,  may  ever  concern 
themselves  in  the  afliiir.  For  should 
they  do  so,  they  would  in  reality  do 
more  harm  than  good  :  since  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  a  court  (such  as  courts  gene- 
rally are)  to  impro>c,  but  rather  cor- 
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rupt  a  taste.  And  what  is  in  the  begin- 
ning set  wrong  by  their  example,  is 
hardly  ever  afterwards  recoverable  in  the 
genius  of  a  nation. 

Content  therefore  I  am,  my  Lord, 
that  Ikitain  stands  in  this  respect  as  she 
now  does.  Nor  can  one,  methinks,  with 
just  reason,  regiet  her  having  hitherto 
made  no  greater  advancement  in  these 
artairs  of  art.  As  her  constitution  has 
grown  and  been  established,  she  has  in 
proportion  fitted  herself  for  other  im- 
provements. There  has  been  no  antici- 
pation in  the  case.  And  in  this  surely  she 
must  be  esteemed  wise  as  well  as  happy; 
that  ere  she  attempted  to  raise  herself  any 
other  taste  or  relish,  she  secured  herself 
a  right  one  in  government.  She  has 
now  the  advantage  of  beginning  in  other 
matters  on  a  new  foot.  She  has  her 
models  yet  to  seek,  her  scale  and  standard 
to  form  with  deliberation  and  good 
choice.  Able  enough  she  is  at  present 
to  shift  for  herself,  however  abandoned 
or  helpless  she  has  been  left  by  those 
whom  it  became  to  assist  her.  Hardly, 
indeed,  could  she  procure  a  single  aca- 
demy for  the  training  of  her  youth  in 
exercises.  As  good  soldiers  as  we  are, 
and  as  good  horses  as  our  climate  af- 
fords, our  princes,  rather  than  expend 
their  treasure  this  way,  have  suffered  our 
youth  to  pass  into  a  foreign  nation  to 
learn  to  ride.  As  for  other  academies, 
such  as  those  for  painting,  sculpture,  or 
architecture,  we  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  of  the  proposal :  whilst  the  prince 
of  our  rival  nation  raises  ac.idemies, 
breeds  youth,  and  sends  rewards  and 
pensions  into  foreign  countries,  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  and  credit  of  his  own. 
Now  if,  notwithstanding  the  industry  and 
pains  of  this  foreign  court,  and  the  su- 
pine unconcernedness  of  our  own,  the 
national  taste  however  rises,  and  already 
sliews  itself  in  many  respects  beyond  that 
of  our  so  highly  assisted  neighbours; 
what  greater  proof  can  there  be  of  the 
superiority  of  genius  in  one  of  these  na- 
tions above  the  other  ? 

It  is  but  this  moment  that  I  chance  to 
read  in  an  article  of  one  of  the  gazettes 
from  Paris,  that  it  is  resolved  at  court  to 
establish  a  new  academy  for  political  af- 
fairs. "  In  it  the  present  chief  minister 
"  is  to  preside ;  having  under  him  six 
"  acadcmists,  dvucz  da  talaisneccssaires 

"  no  person  to  be  received   under 

*'  the  age  of  twenty-five.    A  thousand 


"  livrespension  for  each  scholar'  able 
"  masters  to  be  appointed  for  teaching 
"  them  the  necessary  sciences,  and  in- 
*'  structingthem  in  the  treaties  of  peace 
"  and   alliances,  which  have  been  for- 

"  merlymade the  members  to  assem- 

"  ble  three  times  a  week— —  c'e^f  de  ce 
"  seminaire  (says  the  writer)  qu'on  tinra 
*'  ks  secretaires  d'amba^sade  ,  qui  par 
"  degrcz  puurront  mmiter  a  de  plus  hauta 
*'  cmplois." 

I  must  confess,  my  Lord,  as  great  an 
admirer  as  I  am  of  these  regular  insti- 
tutions, I  cannot  but  look  upon  aij 
academy  for  ministers  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary establishment;  especially  in  such 
a  monarchy  as  France,  and  at  such  a 
conjuncture  as  the  present.  It  looks  as  if 
the  ministers  of  that  court  had  discovered 
lately  some  new  method  ef  negociation, 
such  as  their  predecessors  Ilichlieu  and 
Mazarine  never  thought  of;  or  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  found  themselves 
so  declined,  and  at  such  a  loss  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  present  treaty,  as  to  be 
forced  to  take  their  lessons  from  some  of 
those  ministers  v,  ith  whom  they  treat ;  a 
reproach  of  which,  no  doubt,  they  must 
be  highly  sensible. 

But  it  is  not  my  design  herejto  enter- 
tain your  Lordship  with  any  reflections 
upon  politics,  or  the  methods  which  the 
French  may  take  to  raise  themselves  new 
ministers  or  new  generals;  who  may 
prove  a  better  match  for  us  than  hitherto, 
whilst  we  held  our  old.  I  will  only  say 
to  your  Lordship  on  this  subject  of  aca- 
demies, that  indeed  I  have  less  concern 
for  the  deiiciency  of  such  a  one  as  this, 
than  of  any  other  which  could  be  thought 
of  for  England  ;  and  that  as  for  a  semi- 
nary of  statesmen,  I  doubt  not  but,  with- 
out this  extraordinary  help,  we  shall  be 
able,  out  of  our  old  stock,  and  the  com- 
mon course  of  business,  constantly  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified 
persons  to  serve  upon  occasion,  either  at 
home  or  in  our  foreign  treaties,  as  often 
as  such  persons  accordinglyqualified  shall 
duly,  honestly,  and  bona/ide  be  required 
to  serve. 

,  I  return  therefore  to  my  virtuoso  sci- 
ence;  which  being  my  chief  amusement 
in  this  place  and  circumstance,  your 
Lordship  has  by  it  a  fresh  instance  that  { 
can  never  employ  my  thoughts  with  sa- 
tisfaction on  any  subject,  without  making 
you  a  party.  For  even  this  very  Notion 
had  its  rise  chieflv  from  the  conversation 
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of  a  cfrtain  clay  which  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  pass  a  few  years  since  in  the  coun- 
try with  your  Lordship.  It  was  there 
you  shewed  mo  some  engravings  which 
had  been  sent  you  from  Italy.  One  in 
particular  I  well  remember ;  of  which 
the  subject  was  the  very  same  with  that  of 
my  written  Notion  enclosed.  Rut  by  what 
hand  it  was  done,  or  after  what  master, 
or  how  executed,  I  have  quite  forgot. 
It  was  the  summer  season,  when  you  had 
recess  from  business.  And  I  have  ac- 
cordingly calculated  this  epistle  and  pro- 
ject for  the  same  recess  and  leisure.  For 
by  the  time  this  can  reach  England,  the 
spring  will  be  far  advanced,  and  the  na- 
tional affairs  in  a  manner  over  with  those 
who  arc  not  in  the  immediate  adminis- 
tration. 

Were  that  indeed  your  Lordship's  lot 
at  present,  I  know  not  whether,  in  re- 
gard to  my  country,  I  should  dare  throw 
such  amusements  as  these  in  your  way. 
Yet  even  in  this  case,  I  would  venture  to 
say  however,  in  defence  of  my  project, 
and  of  the  cause  of  painting,  that  could 
my  3'oung  hero  come  to  your  Lordship 
as  well  represented  as  he  might  have 
been,  either  by  the  hand  of  a  Marat  or  a 
Jordano  (the  masters  who  were  in  being, 
and  in  repute,  when  I  lirst  travelled  here 
in  Italy),  the  picture  itself,  whatever 
the  treatise  proved,  would  have  been 
worth  notice,  and  might  have  become  a 
present  worthy  of  our  court,  and  prince's 
palace,  especially  were  it  so  blessed  as 
to  lodge  within  it  a  royal  issue  of  her 
Majesty's.  Such  a  piece  of  furniture 
might  well  fit  the  gallery,  or  hall  of  ex- 
ercises, where  our  young  princes  should 
learn  their  usual  lessons.  And  to  see 
Virtue  in  this  garb  and  action,  might 
perhaps  be  no  slight  memorandum  here- 
after to  a  royal  youlh,  who  should  one  . 
day  come  to  undergo  this  trial  himself; 
on  which  his  own  happiness,  as  well  as 
the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  world,  would 
in  so  great  a  measure  depend. 

This,  ray  Lord,  is  making  (as  you 
see)  the  most  I  can  oi"  my  project,  and 
fcetting  ofl' my  amusements  with  the  best 
colour  I  am  able  ;  that  I  may  be  the 
more  excusable  in  communicating  them 
to  your  Lordship,  and  exi)ressing  thus, 
with  what  zeal  I  am,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  most  faithful  humble  servant. 

NapVs,  March  6, 
N.S.  1712. 
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LETTER   CXLIV: 

From  the  Earl  of  Shaft eshnry  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford* 

ISIy  Lord,        Reygatc,  March  29, 1711. 
rpHE  honour  you  have  done  me  in  many 
-*•    kind  inquiries  after  my  health,  and 
the  favour  you  have  shewn  me  lately,  in 
forwarding  the  only  means  I   have  left 
for  my  recovery,  by  trying  the  air  of  a 
warmer  climate,  obliges  me,  ere  I  leave 
England,  to   return  your  Lordship  my 
most  humble  thanks   and   acknoM'ledg- 
ments  in  this  manner,  since  I  am  unable 
to  do  it  in  a  better.      I   might  pcrha|>!i, 
my  Lord,  do  injustice  to  myself,  having 
had  no  opportunity  of  late  years  to  pay 
my  particular  respects  to  you,  if  I  should 
attempt   any  otherwise    to   complinient 
your  Lordship  on  the  late  honours  you 
have  received,  than  by  appealing  to  the 
early  acquaintance  and  strict  correspond- 
ence I  had  once  the  honour  to  maintain 
with  you  and  your  family,  for  which  I 
had  been  bred  almost  from  my  infancy  to 
have  the  highest  regard.    Your  Lordship 
well  knows  my  principles  and  behaviour 
from  the  first  hour  I  engaged  in  any  pub- 
lic concern,  and  with  what  zeal  I  spent 
some  years  of  my  life  in  supporting  your 
interest,  which  1  thought  of  greater  mo- 
ment to  the  public  than  my  own  or  fa- 
mily's could  ever  be.    What  the  natural 
eflectsareof  private  friendship  so  founded, 
and  what  the   consequence  of  difierent 
opinions  intervening, your  Lordship,  who 
is  so  good  a  judge  of  men  and  things, 
can  better  resolve  with  yourself,  than  I 
can  possibl}' suggest.  And  being  so  know- 
ing in  friends  (of  whom  your  Lordship  has 
acquired  so  niany),youcanrccollect  how 
those  ties  or  obligations  have  been  hi- 
therto preserved  towards  you,  and  whose 
friendships,  aftections>and  principles  you 
may  for  the  future  best  depend  upon  in 
all  circumstances  and  variations,  public 
and  private.     For  my  own  part,  I  shall 
say  only,  that  I  very  sincerely  wish  you 
all  happiness,  and  can  with  no  man  living 
congratulate  more  heartily  on  what  I  ac- 
count real  honour  and  prosperity.  Your 
conduct  of  the  public  will   be   the  just 
earnest  and  insurance  of  your  greatness 
and  power  ;  and  I  shall  then  chiefly  con- 
gratulate with  your  Lordship  on  your  me- 
rited honours  and   advancement,   when 
by  tha  happy  cfiecta  it  appears  evidently, 
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in  the  service  of  what  cause,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  what  interest,  they  were  ac- 
quired and  enjoyed.  Had  1  been  to 
wish  by  what  hands  the  public  should 
have  been  served,  the  honour  of  the  first 
part  (your  Lordship  well  knows)  had 
iallen  to  you  long  since.  If  others,  from 
whom  I  least  hoped,  have  done  greatly 
*nd  as  became  them,  I  hope,  if  possible, 
you  will  still  exceed  all  they  have  per- 
formed, and  accomplish  the  great  work 
so  gloriously  begun  and  canied  on  for  the 
rescue  of  liberty,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Kurope  and  mankind.  And  in  this  pre- 
sumption I  cannot  but  remain  with  the 
same  zeal  and  sincerity  as  ever,  my 
Lord,  &c; 

LETTER   CXLV. 

From  the  same  to  Lord  GodolpJdn. 

ISIyLord,  Reygate,  Maya?,  1711. 

T>EiNG  about  to  attempt  a  journey  to 
-*^  Italy,  to  try  what  a  warmer  climate 
(if  I  am  able  to  reach  it)  may  do  towards 
the  restoring  me  a  little  breath  and  life,  it 
i&  impossible  for  mc  to  stir  hence  till  I 
have  actjuittcd  myself  of  my  respects  the 


best  I  can  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom 
alone,  had  I  but  strength  enough  to  mak« 
my  compliments,  and  pay  a  day's  at- 
tendance in  town,  I  should  think  myself 
sulficiently  happy  in  my  weak  state  of 
health.  I  am  indeed,  my  Lord,  little 
al)lc  to  render  services  of  any  kind  ;  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  offer  myself  in  such  a  ca- 
pacity to  any  one  except  your  Lordship 
only.  But  could  I  flatter  myself  that 
ere  I  parted  hence,  or  while  I  passed 
through  France  or  staid  in  Italy,  1 
could  any  where,  in  the  least  trifle,  orju 
the  highest  concern,  render  any  manner 
of  service  to  your  Lordship,  I  should  be 
proud  of  sjich  a  commission.  Sure  I  am, 
in  what  relates  to  your  honour  and  name 
(if  that  can  receive  ever  any  advantage 
from  such  an  hand  as  mine)  your  public 
as  well  as  private  merit  will  not  pafsun- 
remembered  into  whatever  region  or  cli- 
mate I  am  transferred.  No  one  has  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  in  that  kind 
than  myself,  nor  no  one  there  is,  who  on 
this  account  has  a  juster  right  to  profess 
himself,  as  I  shall  ever  do,  with  highest 
obligation  and  most  constant  zeal,  my 
Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  faithful  aii4 
most  obedient  humble  serrant. 
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LETTER    I. 

Jl/r.  Pope  to  Mr  IVijchcrlaj. 

Binfield  in  Windsor  Foreit,  Dec.  26, 17C4*. 

IT  was  certainly  a  great  stuisfaction  to 
me  to  see  and  converse  with  a  man, 
whom  in  his  writings  I  had  so  long  known 
with  ph;asure;  but  it  was  a  high  addition 
to  it,  to  hear  you,  at  our  very  first  meet- 
ing, doing  justice  to  our  dead  friend 
Mr.  Drydcn.  I  was  not  so  happy  as  to 
know  him:  Virgilmn  faiitum  lidi.  Had 
I  been  born  early  enough,  I  must  have 
inown  and  loved  him  :  for  I  have  been 
assured,  not  only  by  yourself,  but  by  Mr. 
Congreve  and  Sir  William  Trumbul,  that 
))is  personal  qualities  were  as  amiable  as 
his  poetical,  netwithstanding  the  many 
libellous  misreprest-ntations  of  them, 
against  which  the  former  of  these  gentle- 
men has  told  me  he  v\ ill  one'day  vindicate 
him  +.  1  suppose  those  injuries  were  be- 
gun by  the  violence  of  party,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  they  were  continued  by  envy  at 

*  The  author's  age  then  sixteen. 

f'  He  since  did  so  in  fiis  Dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  prefixed  to  the  duodecimo 
cditioa  «f  Dryden's  Plays,  1717- 


his  success  and  fame.  And  those  scrib- 
biers  who  attacked  him  in  his  latter 
times,  were  only  like  gnats  in  a  summer's 
evening,  whicli  are  never  very  trouble- 
some but  in  the  finest  and  most  glorious 
season  ;  but  his  fire,  like  the  sun's,  shincd 
clearest  towards  its  setting. 

You  must  not  therefore  imagine,  that 
when  you  told  me  my  own  performances 
were  above  those  critics,  I  was  so  vain 
as  to  believe  it :  and  yet  I  may  not  be  so 
humble  as  to  think  myself  quite  below 
their  notice.  For  critics,  as  thev  arc 
birds  of  prey,  have  ever  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  carrion  :  and  though  such  poor 
writers  as  I  are  b*it  beggars,  no  beggar 
is  so  poor  but  he  can  keep  a  cur,  and  no 
author  is  so  beggarly  but  he  can  keep  a 
critic.  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  at- 
tacks of  such  people  either  any  honour  or 
dishonour  even  to  me,  much  less  to  Mr. 
Dryden.  I  agree  with  you,  that  what- 
ever lesser  wits  have  risen  since  his  death, 
are  but  like  stars  appearing  when  the  sun 
is  set,  that  twinkle  only  in  hisabsence,  and 
with  the  rays  they  have  borrowed  from 
him.  Our  wit  (as  you  call  it)  is  but  re 
flection  pr  imitation,  therefore  scarce  to 
be  called  ours.     Trwe  wit,  1  believe, 

may 
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may  bo  defined  a  jiiflrncfs  of  thought 
and  a  facility  of  exprellion  ;  or  (in  the 
niidwives  phrafe)  a  perfect  conception, 
with  an  eafy  delivery.  However,  this  is 
far  from  a  complete  dcfi  lilion.  Pray, 
help  me  to  a  better,  as  I  doubt  not  you 
can.     I  am,  <5<:c. 

LETTER    11, 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

March  25,  1705. 
■^^iiEN  I  Write  to  yon,  I  forefee  a  long 
letter,  and  ought  to  beg  your  pati- 
ence beforehand;  for  if  it  proves  the 
Iongel>,  it  will  be  of  courfe  the  word  I 
have  troubled  you  with.  Yet,  to  exprefs 
my  gratitude  at   large  for  your  obliging 
letter,  is   not  more   n:.y  duty  than  my 
intereft,  as  fomc  people" will  a'buudantly 
thank  you  for  one  piece  of  kindnefs,  to 
put  you  in  mind  of  beftowing  another. 
The  more  favourable  you  are  to  me,  the 
morediflin(5tly  I  fee  my  faults:  fpots  and 
blemiflies,  you  know,  are  never  fo  plainly 
difcovered   as  in  the  brighteft  funfliine. 
Thus  I  am  mortified  by  thofe  commend- 
ations which  were  defigned  to  entourage 
me;    for  praife  to  a  young  wit  is  like 
rain  to  a  tender  flower;   if  it  be  moder- 
afely  beftovvcd,  it  cheers  and  revives  ; 
but  if  too  laviflily,  overcharges  and  de- 
prefies  him.    Moft  men  in  years,  as  they 
are  generally  difcouragers  of  youth,  are 
like  old  trees,  that,  being  part  bearing 
Ihem.felves,   will  fuffer  no  young  plants 
to  flouritlt  beneath  them  ;  'but,  as  if  it 
■were  not  enough   to  have  outdone  all 
your  coevals  in  wit,  you  will  excel  them 
in  good  nature  too.  As  for  my  green  ef- 
fays  *,  if  you  find  iny  pleafure'in  them, 
it  muft  be  fuch  as  a  man  naturally  takes 
in  oblerving  the  firftflioots  and  buddings 
of  a  tree  which  he  has   raifed  himfelf :' 
and  it  is  impoffibletheyifhould  be  cfteem- 
ed  any  otherwifc  than  as  we  value  fruits 
for  being  early,  which  nevertheless  are 
the   moft   infipid,  and  the  word  of  the 
.^'car.      In  a  word,  I  mull  blame  you  for 
treating  me  with  fo  much  compliment, 
which  is  at  beft  but  the  fmoke  of  friend- 
fliip.     I  neither  write  nor  converfe  with 
}ou^  to  gain  your  praife,  but  your  af- 
feftion.      Be  fo  much   my  friend  as  to 
appear^  my  enemy,  and  to  tell  me  my 
faults,  if  not  as  a  young  man,  at  leaft  as 
an  inexperienced  writer.     I  am,  &:c, 

*  JTis  pastorals,  written  at  sixfeen  years  of  age. 


LETTER    IIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

April  30,  i7®5. 
T  CANNOT  contend  with  you:  you  muft 
give  me  leave  at  once  to  wave  all  your 
compliments,  and  to  colle(5t  only  this  in 
general  from  them,  that  your  defign  is 
to  encourage  me  :  but  I  leparate  from 
all  the  reft  that  paragraph  or  two  in 
which  you  make  me  fo  warm  an  offer  of 
your  friendfliip.  Were  I  poffefTed  of 
that,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  thofe 
fpeeches  with  which  you  now  make  me 
blufli;  and  change  them  to  wholefome 
advicesand  free  fcntiments,  which  might 
make  nie  wiser  and  happier.  1  knovv  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  that  friendfliip  is 
beftconlra(fted  betwixt  peifons  of  equal 
age  ;  hut  I  have  fo  much  interefl  to  be 
of  another  mind,  that  you  mufl  pardon 
nne  if  I  cannot  forbear  relling  you  a  few 
notions  of  mine,  in  oppofilion  to  that 
opinion. 

in  the  firfl  place,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  love  we  bear  to  our  friends  is  gene- 
rally caufed  by  our  finding  the  fame  dil 
pofitions  in  them  v.-hich  we  feel  in  our- 
felves.     This  is  but  felf-love  at  the  bot- 
tom :  whereas  theatfedion  betwixt  peo- 
ple of  different  ages  cannot  well  be  fo, 
the  inclinations  of  fuch  being  commonly 
various.     The  friendfiiip  of  two  youno 
men  is  often  occ.ifioned  by  love  of  plea- 
fure  or  voluptuoufnefs,  each  being  de- 
firous  for  his  own  fake  of  one  to  afiift  or 
encourage  him  in  the  courfe  he  pnrfues: 
as  tliat  of  two  old  men  is  frequently  on 
the  fcore  of  fome  profit,  lucre,  or  defign 
upon  others.     Now,  as  a    young  man, 
who  is  lefs  acquainted  wiih  the  ways  of 
the  World,  has  in  all  probability  lefs  of 
infereft;  and  an  old  man,   who  may  be 
weary  of  himfelf,  has,  or  flsould  have, 
lefs  of  felf-love, — fo  the  friendfliip  be- 
tween them  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true, 
and  unmixed  with  too  much  felf-regard. 
One  may  add  to  this,  that  fuch  a  friend- 
fliip is  of  greater  ufe  and   advantage  to 
both  ;  for    the  old  man    will  grow  gay    ■ 
and  agreeable  to  pleafe  the  young  one; 
and  the  young  man  more  difcrcet  and 
prudent  by  the  help  of  the  old  one;  fo 
it  may  prove  a  cure  of  thofe  epidemi- 
cal difcafes  of  age  and  youth,  fournefs 
and  madnefs.     1  hope  you  will  not  need 
many  arguments  to  convince  you  of  the 
polfibility  of  this  j  one  alone  abundantly 
■X  faiitfies- 
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faiisfies  me,  and  convinces  lo  the  heart ; 
vhich  is,  lliat  young  as  I  am,  and  old  as 
you  are  *,  I  am  your  entirely  aifcdion- 
ate,  Scc» 

LETTER    IV. 

Mr.  Tope  to  Mr.  Jf^cherl/y. 

Oct.  26,  17G5. 
T  H^vE  now  cjianged  the  fcene  from 
the  town  to  the  country  ;  from  Will's 
«offee-houfe  to  Windfor-forctl.  I  find 
no  other  difference  than  this,  betwixt 
the  common  town  wits  and  the  down- 
right country  fools,  that  the  firft  are 
pertly  in  the  wrong,  with  a  little  more 
flourifli  and  gaiety  ;  and  the  laft  neither 
in  the  right  nor  the  wrong,  but  confirm- 
ed in  a  ftupid  fettled  medium  betwixt 
"both.  However,  methinks,  thefe  are 
tnofl  in  the  right,  who  quietly  and  eafily 
TCfignthemfelvesoverto  the  gentle  reign 
of  dulnefs  which  the  wits  muft  do  at  lafl, 
though  after  a  great  deal  of  noife  and 
"Tefiftance.  Ours  are  a  fort  of  modcft  in- 
•offenfive  people,  whoneiiher  have  fcnfe, 
nor  pretend  to  any,  but  enjoy  a  jovial 
ibrt  of  dulnefs :  they  are  commonly 
linown  in  the  world  by  Ihe  name  of 
Honeft,  Civil  Gentlemen  :  they  live, 
much  as  they  ride,  at  random ;  a  kind 
of  hunting  life,  purfuing  with  earneil- 
jiefs  and  hazard  fomething  not  worth  the 
ca:ching  ;  never  in  the  way,  nor  out  of 
it.  I  cannot  but  prefer  folitudc  to  the 
company  of  all  Ihcfe:  for  tho' a  man's 
felf  may  polTibly  be  the  vvorll  fellow  to 
converfe  with  in  the  world,  yet  one 
would  think  the  company  of  a  perfon 
whom  we  have  the  greatefl  regard  to  and 
affedion  for,  could  not  be  very  unplea- 
iant.  As  a  man  in  love  with  a  miftrcfs 
Retires  no  coiiverfation  but  hers,  fo  a 
man  in  love  with  himfelf  (as  moll  men 
are)  may  be  belt  pleafed  with  his  own. 
Befides,  if  the  trueft  and  moft  ufeful 
knowledge  be  the  knowledge  of  our- 
fclves,  folitude,  conducing  moft  ic 
make  us  look  into  ourfelves,  fliould  be 
the  moft  inftru»5tive  ftate  of  life.  We  fee 
nothing  more  commonly,  than  men 
who,  for  the  fake  of  the  c5rcumftantial 
part,  and  mere  outfide  of  life,  have  been 
half  their  days  rambling  out  of  their  na- 
ture, and  ought  to  be  lent  into  folitude 
to  ftudy  the?Tifelves  over  again.    People 

♦  Mr.  Wyrhertcy  was  at  this  time  about  se« 
▼cut)  ycaii  uW  '•  Mr.  I'ope  uuiicr  soentecp. 


are  ufually  fpoiled,  inftead  of  being 
taught  at  their  coming  into  the  world: 
whereas,  by  being  more  converfant  with 
obfcurity,  without  any  pains,  they  would 
naturally  follow  what  they  are  meant  for. 
In  a  word,  if  a  man  be  a  coxcomb,  foli- 
tude is  his  beft  fchool ;  and  if  he  be  4 
fool,  it  is  his  beft  fan(^uary. 

Thefe  arc  good  reafons  for  my  owft 
ftay  here ;  but  I  wifti  I  could  give  yoij 
any  for  your  coming  hither,  except  that 
I  earncfily  invite  you  :  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  faying  I  have  fiifl'ered  a  great  deal 
of  d'fcontcnt  that  you  do  not  come, 
though  I  fo  little  merit  that  you  ftiould. 

I  must  complain  of  the  fliortnefs  of 
your  laft.  Thofe  who  have  moft  wit, 
like  thofe  who  have  moft  money,  are  ge- 
nerally moft  fparing  of  either. 

LETTER    V. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

April  10,  1706. 
13  V  one  of  yours  of  the  laft  month,  you 
defile  me  to  fe!e(^,  if  poflible,  fome 
things  from  the  firft  volume  of  your 
iMifcellanies  f ,  which  may  be  altered  fo 
as  to  appear  again,  I  doubted  your 
meaning  in  this  :  whether  it  was  to  pick 
out  the  beft  of  thofe  vcrfes  (as  thofe  on 
the  Idlenefs  of  Bufinefs,  on  Ignorance, 
on  Lazinefs,  &c.)  to  make  the  method 
and  numbers  exaift,  and  avoid  repeti- 
tions ?  For  tho'  (upon  reading  them  on 
this  occafion)  1  believe  they  might  re- 
ceive fuchan  alteration  with  advantage, 
yet  they  would  not  be  changed  fo  much 
but  any  one  would  know  them  for  the 
fame  at  firft  fight.  Or  if  you  mean  to 
improve  the  worft  pieces ;  which  arc 
fuch  as,  to  render  them  very  good,  would 
require  great  addition,  and  almoft  the 
entire  new  writing  of  them.  Or,  laftly, 
If  vou  mean  the  middle  tort,  as  the  Songs 
and  Love-verfcs  ?  For  thefe  will  need 
only  to  be  fhortened,  to  omit  repetition  ; 
the  words  remaining  very  little  diftcrcnt 
from  what  they  were. before.  Pray  let 
mc  know  your  mind  in  this,  for  lam  ut- 
terly at  a  lofs.  Yet  I  have  tried  what  1 
could  do  to  fome  of  the  for gs,  and  the 
poems  on  Lazinefs  and  Ignorance  ;  but 
cannot  (even  in  my  own  partial  judg- 
ment) think  my  alterations  much  to 
the  purpofe :  fo  that  I  muft  needs  defire 


+  Prij»l«d  in  folio,  in  the  year  ^704- 
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you  would  apoly  your  care  wholly  at 
prefent  to  thofe  which  are  yet  unpublifti- 
cd,  of  which  there  are  more  than  enough 
to  make  a  confiderable  volume,  of  full  as 
good  ones  ;  nay,  I  believe  of  belter  than 
anv  in  Vol.  I,  which  I  could  wifti  you 
would  defer,  at  leaft  till  you  have  finifli- 
ed  thefethat  are  yet  unprinted. 

I  fend  you  a  fample  of  fome  few  of 
Ihefe  ;  namely,  the  verfes  to  Mr.Waller 
in  his  old  age :  your  new  ones  on  the 
Dukt;  of  Marlborough,  and  two  others. 
I  have  done  all  that  1  thought  could  be 
of  advantage  to  them  :  fome  I  have  con- 
trafted,  as  we  do  fun- beams,  to  improve 
their  energy  and  force  :  fome  1  have 
taken  quite  away,  as  we  take  branches 
from  a  tree  to  add  to  the  fruit ;  others 
I  have  entirely  new  exprelTed,  and  turn- 
ed more  into  poetry.  Donne  (like  one  of 
his  fucceflors)  had  infinitely  more  wit 
than  he  wanted  verfificaf.jon  :  for  the 
great  dealers  of  wit,  like  thofe  in  trade, 
take  leaft  pains  to  fet  off  their  goods ; 
while  the  haberdafliersof  fmall  wit  ipare 
for  no  decorations  or  ornaments.  You 
have  commifFioncd  me  to  paint  your 
fliop ;  and  I  have  done  my  beft  to  brufti 
you  up  like  your  neighbours  *.  But  I  can 
no  more  pretend  to  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
tludion,  than  a  midwife  to  the  virtues 
and  good  qualities  of  the  child  flie  helps 
into  the  light. 

The  few  things  I  have  entirely  added, 
you  will  excufe  ;  you  may  take  them 
lawfully  for  your  own,  becaufe  they  are 
no  more  than  fparks  lighted  up  by  your 
fire:  and  you  may  omit  themat'laft,  if 
you  think  them  but  fquibs  in  your  tri- 
limphs.     I  am,  &c. 


I.ETTEH    VL 

from  the  same  to  the  same, 

Nov.  2c,  1707. 
iJiR.Englefieldj  being  upon  his  jouney 
^  to  L«)ndon,  tells  me  I  muft  write  to 
you  by  him,  which  I  do,  not  more  to 
comply  with  his  defire  tlian  to  gratify 
my  own  ;  though  I  did  it  fo  lately  by 
the  meflengeryou  fent  hither:  I  lake  it 
too  as  an  opportunity  pf  feuding  you  the 

*  Several  of  Mr,  Pope's  lines,  very  easy  to 
be  distinguished,  may  bje  found  in  Hie  i)ost- 
humous  editions  of  Wyctierley's  Poems  ;  par- 
ticularly tliosc  on  Solitude,  «athfi  Public,  and 
*a  UiG  Mij^cd  LLf«> 


fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  Dulnefs  f, 
which  was  not  then  finifiied,  and  which 
I  fliould  not  care  to  hazard  by  the  com- 
mon poft.  Mr.  Englefield  is  ignorant  of 
the  contents ;  and  I  hope  your  prudence 
will  let  him  remain  fo,  for  my  fake  no 
lefs  than  your  own  ;  fince,  if  you  ihould 
reveal  any  thing  of  this  nature,  it  would 
be  no  wonder  reports  fhould  be  raised, 
an«l  there  are  thofe  (I  fear)  who  would 
be  ready  io  improve  them  to  my  disad- 
vantage. I  am  l^prry  you  told  the  great 
man,  whom  yon  met  in  the  court  of  re- 
quefts,  that  your  papers  were  in  my 
hands.  No  man  alive  fliall  every  knosv 
any  fuch  thing  from  me  ;  and  I  give  yoit 
this  warning  befides,  That  though  your- 
felf  fliould  fay  I  had  any  ways  ailifted 
you,  I  am  notwithftanding  refolved  to 
dewy  it. 

The  method  of  the  copy  I  fend  you  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was,  and 
much  more  regular:  for  the  better  help 
of  your  memory,  I  dtfire  you  to  com- 
pare it  by  the  figures  in  the  margin,  an- 
fwering  to  the  f*me  in  this  letter.  The 
Poem  is  now  divided  into  four  parts, 
marked  with  the  literal  figures  1 ,  2,  3,  4. 
The  firll  contains  the  Praife  of  Dulness  ; 
and  fliews  how  upon  feveral  fuppofition^ 
it  patTes  for,  1,  religion;  %  philosophy  ; 
3,  example  ;  4,  wit  ;  and,  5,  the  caufe 
of  wit,  and  the  end  of  it.  The  fecond 
part  contains  the  Advantages  of  Dul- 
ne(s ;  1ft,  In  bufinefs ;  and,  2dly,  At 
court ;  where  the  fmiilitndes  of  the 
bias  of  a  bowl,  and  the  weights  of  a 
clock,  are  diredly  tending  to  the  fub- 
je<ft,  though  introduced  before  in  a  place 
where  there  was  no  mention  m^de  of 
Ihofe  advantages  (which  was  vour  only 
objeftion  to  my  adding  them).  The 
third  contains  the  Happinefs  of  Dulnefs 
in  ajl  ftations  5  and  ftiews,  in  a  great 
many  particulars,  that  it  is  fo  fortunate 
as  to  be  efteemed  fome  good  quality  or 
other  in  all  forts  of  people :  that  it  is 
thought  quiet,  fenfe,  caution,  policy, 
prudence,  majcfty,  valour,  circumfpec- 
tion,  honefty,  &:c.  The  fourth  part  \ 
have  wholly  added,  as  a  climax  which 
Alius  up  all  the  praife,  advantage,  and 
happinefs  of  Dulnefs  in  a  few  words,  and 
ftrengthen^  tliem   by  the  oppofilion  of 

+  The  original  of  it  Jn  blots,  snd  with  fi^^irai 
of  the  references  from  copy  to  copy,  in  Mr. 
Pope's  hand,  is  yet  extant  among  other  such 
bronillons  of  Mr,  Wyclieriey's  poems,  corr^^eti 
by  him, 
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the  tlifgncc,  difadvaniai^e,  and  uiihapi- 
pinefs  of  wit,  with  which  it  concludes. 

Though  the  whole  be  as  fliort  again 
as  at  filft,  there  is  not  one  thought  omit- 
ted, but  what  isa  repetition  of  fomethtng 
in  your  firll  volume,  or  in  this  very  ])a- 
per.  Some  thoughts  are  cantratled, 
where  they  teemed  encompafted  willi  too 
many  words ;  and  fome  new  exprelled, 
or  added,  where  I  thought  there  wanted 
heightening  (as  you  will  fee  particularly 
in  the  timilc  of  the  clpck-weights  *) ; 
and  the  verfification  (liroughout  is,  I  be- 
lieve, fuch  as  nobody  can  be  flioc^ked  at. 
The  repeati^jd  pcrmillions  yon  give  me 
ofderUing  freely  M'ith  voir,  will  (I  hope) 
cxcufe  what  1  have  done  :  for  if  [  have 
not  fpared  you  when  I  thought  feverrty 
would  do  you  a  kindncfs,  I  have  not 
mangled  you  where  I  thought  there  was 
no  abfolute  need  of  amputation.  As  to 
particulars,  I  can  fatisfy  you  better  when 
tve  meet.  In  the  mean  time,  pray  write 
<o  me  when  you  can,  —  you  cannot  too 
eften. 


LETTER    VIL 

Mr.  Pojrnto  Mr.  U^cherley, 

Nov.  29y  1707. 
•T^HE  compliments  you  make  me,  in  re- 
gard ai  any  iiiconfiderable  icrvice  I 
could  do  you,  are  very  unkind  ;  and  do 
but  tell  me,  in  other  words,  that  my 
friend  has  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  me,  as 
to  think  I  expert  acknowledgments  for 
Iritles;  which,  upon  my  faith,  I  fhall 
equally  take  amifs,  whether  made  to  my- 
felf  Qi-  to  any  other.  For  God's  fake 
(my  dear  friend)  think  belter  of  me  •, 
ami  believe  1  defire  no  fort  of  favour  fo 
■much  as  that  of  Icrving  you  more  conti- 
tlerably  than  I  have  vet  been  able  to 
do.  ' 

J  fhall  proceed  in  this  manner  with 
fome  others  of  your  pieces ;  but  fince 
you  defire  I  would  not  deface  your  copy 
for  the  future,  and  only  mark  the  repeti- 
tions, I  mufl,  as  foon  as  I  have  marked 
tiiefe,  tranlcribe  what  is  left  on  another 
paper}  and  i  1  that  blot,  alter  and  add 
ajl  I  can  dcvitc  for  their  improvement ; 

*  These  two  nimilies  «r  the  bias  uf  a  tiowl, 
and  ;hc  weiphfs  of  a  clock,  were  af  It'o^lh  put 
into  the  lirst  book  of  the  Diinciad  ;  .'iiid  thus 
ve  have  the  history  ol  their  birth,  fortunes, 
aud  Cual  establiobiuiiiit. 
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for  ydu  arc  fenfiblc,  the  omlflion  of  re- 
petitions is  but  one,  and  the  eafieft  part 
of  yours  and  my  defign  ;  there  remaining 
befides,  to  rertify  the  method,  to  connect 
the  matter,  and  to  mend  the  expreffioii 
and  verfification.  1  will  go  next  upon  the 
poems  of  Solitude,  on  the  Public,  andoin 
the  Mixt  Life,  the  Bill  of  Fare,  the 
Praifes  of  Avarice,  and  fome  others. 

I  miifl  take  notice  of  what  you  fay, 
of  "  my  pains  to  make  your  dulnefs  me- 
"  thodical  ;"at>d  of  your  hint,  "That 
"  the  fprightlinefs  of  wit  defpiles  inc- 
"  (hod."  This  is  true  enough,  if  bv 
wit  you  mean  no  tuore  than  fancy  or  con- 
ceit ;  but  in  the  better  notion  of  wit, 
Confidered  as  propriety,  furely  method  is 
not  only  neceflary  for  perfpicuiry  and 
harmony  of  parts,  but  gives  beauty  eveii 
to  the  minute  and  particular  thoughts, 
which  receive  an  additional  advantage 
from  thofe  which  precede  or  follow  in 
their  due  place.  You  remember  a  fimilct 
Mr.  Drvcien  ufed  in  converfation,  of 
feathers  in  the  crowns  of  the  wild  In- 
dians ;  which  they  not  only  choofe  for 
the  beauty  of  their  colours,  but  place 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reflert  a 
hiftre  on  each  other.  I  will  not  difguifc 
any  of  my  (entiments  from  you  :  to  me- 
thodize in  your  cafe,  is  full  as  nccellary  as 
to  ftrike  out ;  otherwife,  you  had  better 
deflroy  the  whole  frame,  and  reduce 
them  into  finglc  thoug.hts  in  profe,  like 
Rochefoucault,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
hinted  to  vou. 


LETTER    VIIL 

From  the  same  to  the  samci 


INIay  20,  i705f. 
T  AM  glad  you  reccivedthe  Mifcellanvf, 
if  it  were  only  to  fliew  you  tlwt  there 
are  as  bad  poets  in  this  nation  as  your 
fervant.  lliis  modern  cuftom  of  appear- 
ing in  mifcellanies,  is  very  ufeful  to  the 
poets,  who,  like  other  thieves,  cfcapc 
by  getting  into  a  cro.vd,  and  herd  toge- 
ther like  baiTJilti,  fafe  only  in  their  mul- 
titude. Methinks  Strada  has  given  a 
good  defcription  of  ihefe  kind  of  collec- 
tions :  "  Nullus  hodie  morfalium  aul  naf- 
cituraut  moritur,aut  prceliatur,  aut  rnf- 
ticatur,  aut  abit  j)eregre,  aut  redif,  aut 
nubit,  aut  eft,  aut  non  eft  (nam  ctiam 

+  Jacob  Toasou'ii  sixth  vol.  of  Misccllan/ 
Poems. 

raor- 
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morliiis  ifti  cainml)  ciii  non  ille  cxemplo 
cadiint  Epicedia,  (ienethiiaca,  Prolrep- 
lica,  Panegyrica,  Epithalamia,  Vaticinia, 
]'ropcmp(ica,  Soteiica,  Parainctica,  N^r 
iiias,  Niigas."  As  to  the  fiiccefs  wliich, 
you  fay,  my  part  has  met  wilh,  if  is  to 
be  attributed  to  what  you  was  pleafed  (o 
fay  of  me  (o  the  world  ;  which  you  do 
well  to  call  your  prophecy,  fiiice' what- 
ever is  faid  in  my  favour,  muft  be  a  pre- 
diction of  things  that  are  not  yet  :  you, 
like  a  true  godfather,  engage  on  mv  part 
for  much  more  than  ever  1  can  perform. 
JVIy  paftoral  mufe,  like  other  country 
girls,  is  put  out  of  countenance,  by  what 
you  courtiers  fay  to  her ;  yet  I  hope  you 
would  not  deceive  me  too  far,  as  know- 
ing that  a  young  fcribbler's  vanity  needs 
no  recruits  from  abroad  ;  for  Nature, 
like  an  indulgent  mother,  kindly  takes 
care  to  fiipply  her  fons  with  as  much  of 
their  own,  as  is  neceflary  for  their  fatif- 
fadion,  Ifmy  verfes  flioiild  meet  with 
a  few  flying  commentiations,  Virgil  has 
tjiught  me,  that  a  young  author  has  not 
too  much  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  them, 
when  he  connders  that  the  nalural  cou- 
fequence  of  praife  is  envy  and  calumny. 

«—  Si  ultra  pJacitnm  laucbirit,  haccare  frontein 
CJngite,  lie  vati  noceat  inula  lingua  fuluro. 

When  once  a  man  has  appeared  as  a 
poet,  he  may  give  up  his  pretenfions  to 
all  the  rich  and  thriving  arts  :  thofe  who 
have  once  made  their  court  to  ihofe 
iniftre(res  without  portions,  the  IVIufes, 
are  never  like  to  fet  up  for  fortunes: 
but  for  my  part,  i  fliall  be  fatisfied  if  I 
can  loie  my  time  agreeably  this  wav, 
without  lofing  my  reputation  :  as  for 
gaining  any,  f  am  as  indifferent  in  the 
matter  as  Falftaffe  was ;  and  may  iay  of 
fame  as  he  did  of  honour,  "  H  it' comes, 
it  comes  unlook'd  for  ;  and  there's  an 
end  on't."  1  can  be  content  with  a  bare 
faving  game,  without  being  thought  an 
eminent  hand  (with  which  title  Jacob 
has  graciously  dignified  his  adventurers 
and  volunteers  in  poetry).  Jacob  creates 
poets  as  Kings  fometimes  do  knights, 
not  for  their  honour,  but  for  their  mo- 
ney. Certainly  he  ought  to  be  efieemed 
a  worker  of  miracles,  who  is  grown  rich 
by  poetry, 

■\VIiat  authors  lose,  llieir  booksellers  have  won, 
Sopiuipsgrow  rich,  while  gallants  arc  undone. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER    IX, 

From  the  same  to  the  sanie^ 

April  15,  17 19. 
T  RECEIVED   vour   moft  extreme  kin(| 
letter  but  juft  now.  Jl  found  nw.  over 
thofe    papers  you  menlinn,   wliich  have 
been  my  erri[)loyinent  ever  lince  Eaffer- 
Monday  !   1  hope  before  Michaelmas  to 
have  difcharged  my  laik  ;  which,  upon 
the  word  of  a  friend,  is  the  moft  pleafing 
one  I  could  be  put  upon.  Since  you  are 
fo  near  going  into  Shro|){])ire  (whither! 
fliall  not  care  to  write  of  tiiis  matter,  for 
fear  of  the  mifcarriage  of  any   letters)  I 
muft  defire  your  leave  to  give  you  a  plain 
and  fincere  account  of  what  I  liave  found 
from  a  more  ferious  application  to  them. 
Upon  comparifon  with  the  former  vo- 
lume, I  find  much  more  repeated  than  I 
till  now  imagined,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
fent  volume;  which,  if  (as  you  told  me 
lail)  you  would  have  me  dafli  over  with 
a  line,   will  deface   the  whole  copy  ex- 
tremely, and   to    a  degree  that  (I  fear) 
may  difplenfe  you.     I  have  everywhere 
marked  in  the  margins  the  page  and  line, 
both  in  this  and  the  other  part.     But  if 
you  order  me  not  to  crofs  the  lines,  or 
would  any   way  elfe  limit  my   commif- 
fion,  you  will  oblige  me  by  doing  it  in 
vour  next  letter;  for  I  am  at  once  equal- 
ly fearful  of  fparing  you,  and  of  offend- 
ing you  by  too  impudent  a  correction. 
J-litherto,  however,   I  have  crofTed  them 
fo  as  to  be  legible  becaufe  you  bade  me. 
When    I   think   all   the  repetitions  arc 
flruck  out  in  a   copy,   I  fometimes  find 
more  upon  dipping  in  the  firfl  volume  ; 
and  the  number  inereafes  fo  much,  that 
I  believe  more  fliortening  will  be  requi- 
file  than   you   may  be   willing  to  bear 
with,  unlefs  you  are  in  good  earnefl  re- 
folved   to  have    no    thought   repealed. 
Pray  forgive   this  freedom,  which  as  I 
mull  be  fincere  in  this  cafe,  (o  I  couhl 
not  but  take  ;  and  let  me  know  if  1  am 
to  go  on  at  thisrate,  orif  you  would  pre- 
fcribe  any  olher  method.' 

I  am  very  glad  you  continue  your  rc- 
folution  of  feeing  me  in  my  hermitage 
this  fummer.  The  fooner  you  return, 
the  fooner  I  fliall  be  happy';  which  in- 
deed my  want  of  any  company  that  is 
entertaining  orefleemablc,  together  with 
frequent  infirmities  and  pains,  hinder  me 
from  being  in  your  abfcnce.  it  is  (I 
^  ^  am 
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am  fiire)  a  real  IriUb,  that  my  ficknefs     if  you  pleafe;  tlio*  truly  it  is  (as  I  have 
cannot  make  me  quite  weary  of  myfflf    often  told  you)  myfincere  opinion,  that 


when  1  have  you  with  ine ;  anti  I  fliall 
waht  nd  company  but  yours,  when  you 
are  here. 

You  fee  how  freely  and  with  how  little 
care  I  talk,  rather  than  write  to  )ou. 
This  is  one  of  the 'many  advantages  of 
friendfliip,  that  oue  can  fay  to  one's 
friend  the  things  thai  (land  in  need  of 

f)ardon,  and  at  the  lan>e  lime  be  fureof 
t.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
no  the  letters  of  friends  are  the  worfe  for 
being  fit  for  none  elfe  to  read.  It  is  an 
argument  of  the  trufl  repoled  in  a 
friend's  good  nature,  when  one  writes 
fuch  things  to  him  as  require  a  good  por- 
tion of  it.  I  have  experienced  yours  fo 
toften  and  fo  long,  that  I  can  now  no 
more  doubt  of  tl.e  great nefs  of  it  than 
I  hope  you  do  of  ihe  greatnefs  of  my 
«fFeftion,  or  of  the  fmcerity  with  which 
I  am,  &c. 

LETTER    X. 

Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Wyclierkj;. 

May  10,  T710. 
T  AM  forry  you   perflft  to  take  ill  my 

not  accepting  your  inviiation,  and  tt) 
find  (if  I  miftakeno!)  your  exception 
not  unmixed  with  fome  fufpicion.  Be 
certain  I  fliall  mofl  carefully  obferve 
your  requeft,  not  to  crofs  over,  or  deface 
the  copy  of  your  papers  for  the  future, 
and  only  to  mark  in  the  margin  the  re- 
petitions. But  as  this  can  serve  no  far- 
ther than  to  get  rrd  of  those  repeti- 
tions, and  no  way  rel^ify  the  me- 
thod, nor  connc(^  the  matter,  nor  im- 
prove the  poetry  in  exprellion  or  num"- 
bers,  without  further  blotting,  adding, 
and  altering  ;  fo  it  really  is  my  opinion 
and  defire,  that  you  fliall  take  your  pa- 
^jers  out  of  my  hands  into  your  own,  and 
that  no  alterations  may  be  made  but 
•when  both  of  us  are  prefent ;  when  you 
may  be  lalisfied  with  every  blot,  as  well 
as  every  addition,  and  nothing  be  put 
upon  tke  papers  but  what  you  ftiall  give 
your  own  fandion  and  atfent  to  at  the 
fame  time. 

Do  not  be  fo  unjuft,  as  to  imagine 
from  hence  that  I  would  decline  any  part 
of  this  taflv  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  know, 
I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tranfcribing 
fome  pieces, at  once  to  comply  with  your 
defire  of  not  defacing  the  copy,  and  yet 
to  lofe  no  time  in  proceeding  upon  the 
•orreition.  I  will  go  oa  the  fame  way, 


the  greater  part  would  make  a  much 
better  figure  as  fingle  maxims  and  reflec-* 
tions  in  profe,  after  the  manner  of  your 
favourite  Rochefoucault,  than  in  verfe  *  j 
and  this,  when  nothing  more  is  done  but 
marking  the  repetitions  in  the  margin, 
will  be  an  eafy  talk  to  proceed  upon, 
notwithftanding  the  bad  memory  you 
complain  of.  I  am  unfeignedly,  dear 
Sir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    X. 

Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Walsh. 

^Vindsor  Forest,  July  i,  T70C. 
T  CANNOT  omit  the  firft  opportunity  of 

making  you  my  acknowledgments  for 
reviewing  (hose  papers  of  mine.  You 
have  no  lefs  right  to  correct  me  than  the 
fame  hand  that  ralfed  a  tree  has  to  prune 
it.  I  am  convinced  as  well  as  you,  that 
one  may  correft  too  much  ;  for  in  poe- 
try as  in  painting,  a  man  may  lay  colours 
one  upon  another,  till  they  flifFen  and 
deaden  the  piece.  Bcfides,  to  beflow 
heightening  on  every  part  is  monftrous  : 
fome  parts  ought  to  be  lower  than  the 
reft;  and  nothing  looks  more  ridiculous 
than  a  work,  where  the  thoughts,  how- 
ever different  in  their  own  nature,  seem 
ail  on  a  level:  it  is  like  a  meadow  newly 
mown,  where  weeds,  grafs,  and  flowers, 
are  all  laid  even,  and  appear  undiftin- 
guiflied.  I  believe  too  that  fometimes 
our  firfl  thoughts  are  the  bcft  ;  as  the  firfl 
fqueezins;  of  the  grapes  makes  the  fineft 
and  richeft  wine. 

I  have  not  attempted  any  thing  of  a 
Paftoral  Comedy,  becaufe,  1  think,  the 
tafte  of  our  age  will  not  rclifli  a  poem  of 
that  fort.  People  feek  for  What  they  call 
"Wit,  on  all  fubje<5ts,  and  in  all  places  ; 
not  confidering  that  Nature  loves  truth 
fo  well,  that  it  hardly  ever  admits  of 
flourithing  :  conceit  is  to  nature,   what 

{)aint  is  to  beautv  ;  it  is  not  only  need- 
efs,  but  impairs  what  it  would  improve. 

*  Mr.  ■\Vycherlcy  lived  five  years  after,  to 
December  1715;  but  little  prosress  was  made 
in  (his  design,  tliro'  his  old  a^e,  and  the  in- 
crease of  his  infirmities.  However,  some  of  the 
verses  which  hud  been  touched  by  Mr.  P.  with 
ccTiii  of  these  maxims  in  prose,  were  found 
amonj;his  papers,  whicl>,  having  tlie  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  Iiands  of  a  mercenary,  were 
published  in  i782,inodtavo,  under  the  title  of 
thci*osthuingu»>Yorksof  W.Wychcrley,  Esq. 

There 
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There  is  a  certain  msjefty  in  fim[iiici(y, 
which  is  far  above  ^U  the  quaintnefs  of 
wit  :  infomuch,  that  the  critics  have  ex- 
cluded wit  from   the   ioftieft  poetry,  as 
well  as  the  lowcft,  and   forbid  it  to  the 
Epic  no  lefs  than  the  Paftoral.    I  fliould 
certainly   difpleafe    all   thofe   who    are 
charmed  \^■!th  Giiarini  and  Bonarelli,  and 
imitate  Taffo   not  only  in  the  fimplicity 
of  his  Ihougiits,  but  in   that  of  the  fable 
loo.      If  fiirprizing   difcoverics    flioiild 
have  place  in  the  fl;orv  of  a  paftoral  co- 
medy, I  believe  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  probability  lo  make  them    the 
cfFefls.of  chance  than  of  defign  ;  intrigue 
not  being  very  confiftent  with  that  inno- 
cence which  ought  to  conltitute  a  flicj)- 
herd's  charadler.    There  is  nothing  in  all 
the  Aminta  (as   I  remember)   but   hap- 
pens by  mere  accident ;   unlets  it  be  the 
meeting  of  Aminta  with  Sylvia   at   the 
fountain,  which   is   the  contrivance  of 
Daphne;  and  even  that  is  the  moft  (impie 
in  the  world  :   the  contrary  is  obfervable 
in  Paftor  Fido,  where  Corifca  is  fo  per- 
feft  a  miftref;  of  intrigue,  tliat  the  plot 
could  not    have   been    brought  to   pafs 
without  her.     I  amincli.ied  to  think  the 
I'artoral  Comedy  has  another  difadvan- 
lage,  as  to  the  manners :  its  general  de- 
fign is  to  make  us  in  love  with  the  in- 
nocence of  a  rural  life,  fo  that  to  intro- 
duce  (hepherds  of  a    vicious  charafter 
muft  in    fome  meafure  debafe  it ;  and 
hence  it  may  come  to  pafs,  that  even  the 
virtuous   charaders  will   not    fliine    fo 
much,  for  want  of  being  oppofed  to  their 
contraries.     Thefe  thoughts  are  purely 
my  own,  and  therefore  I  have  reafon  to 
doubt  them  )  but  1  hope  your  judgment 
will  fet  me  right. 

I  would  beg  your  opinion  too  as  to 
another  point  :  it  is,  How  far  the  liberty 
of  borrowing  may  extend  ?  I  have  de- 
fended it  fometimes  by  faying,  That  it 
feems  not  fo  much  the  peitetlion  of 
fenfe,  to  fay  thiiigs  that  had  never  been 
faid  before,  as  to  exprefs  thofe  befr  (hat 
have  been  faid  ofieneft ;  and  I  hat  writers, 
in  the  cafe  of  borrowing  from  others, 
are  like  trees  which  of  themfelves  would 
produce  only  one  fort  of  fruit;  but  by 
being  grafted  upon  others,  may  yield  va- 
riety. A  mutual  commerce  makes  poe« 
try  flourifli ;  but  then  poets,  like  mer- 
chants, fliould  repay  with  fomething  of 
their  own  what  they  take  from  others  ; 
not  like  pirates,  make  prize  of  all  they 
meet.  1  defire  you  lo  tell  me  fincerely, 
if  I  have  not  ftrelched  this  licence  too 


far  in  theic  paftorals :  I  hope  to  become 
a  critic  by  your  precepts,  and  a  poet  by 
your  example.  Since  I  have  feen  your 
Eclogues,  I  cannot  be  much  pleafed  with 
my  own  ;  however,  you  have  not  takea 
away  all  my  vanity,  fo  long  as  you  give 
me  leave  to  profefs  myfeif  yours,  Sic. 

LETTER    Xn. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Odl.  22,  X706. 
A  FTER  the  thoughts  I  have  already 
fenl  you  on  the  fubjeft  of  Englilh 
vcrfification,  you  defire  my  opinion  as 
to  fome  farther  particulars.  There  are  . 
indeed  certain  niceties,  which,  though 
not  much  obfervcd  even  by  correct  ver- 
fifiers,  1  cannot  but  think  deferve  to  b« 
better  regarded. 

1,  It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  of- 
fends the  ear,  but  a  good  poet  wiil  adapt 
the  very  founds,  as  well  as  words,  tf>  the 
thing  he  treats  of:  {o  that  there  is  (if 
one  may  exprefs  it  fo)  a  ftyle  of  found. 
As  in  defcribing  a  gliding  ftream,  the 
numliers  Hiould  run  cafy  and  flowing; 
in  defcribing  a  rough  torrent  or  deluge, 
fonorous  and  fuelling;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
This  is  evident  everywhere  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  nowhere  elfe,  that  I 
know  of,  to  any  obfervable  degree.  The 
following  examp.les  will  make  this  plain, 
which  I  have  taken  from  Vida  : 

Mollc  viam  tacifo  lapsu  per  levia  radit. 
Incedit  tardo  moliinine  siibsjdendo. 
Liiclan!es  vcntos,  tcnipcstalesque  sonoras. 
Imnienso  cum  pra;(ipitaiis  ruit  Oceano  Nox. 
Teliiin  inibolle  sine  itftu,  coiijccit. 
Tolle  moras,  cape  saxa  inauu,  cape  robora. 

Pastor. 
Ferte  citi  fiainmas,  date  tela,  repellite  pcstem. 

This,  I  think,  is  what  very  few  ob- 
ferve  in  practice,  and  is  undoubtedly  of 
wonderful  force  in  imprinting  the  image 
on  the  reader :  we  have  one  excellent 
example  of  it  in  our  own  language,  Mr. 
Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cxciiia's  Day,  en- 
titled Alexander's  Feafl. 

2,  Every  nice  ear  mufl:  (I  believe) 
have  obferved,  that  in  any  fmooth  Eng- 
iifli  verfe  of  ten  fyllables,  there  is  natu- 
rally a  paufe  at  the  iourth,  fifth,  or  fixth 
fyllable.  It  is  upon  thefc  the  ear  refts  ; 
and  upon  the  judicious  change  and  ma- 
nagement of  which  depends  the  variety 
of  vcrfification.     For  example. 

At  the  fifth. 
Where'er  thy  oav^  J  spreads  hcrcanvas  wings. 
X4  At 
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At  the  fourth, 

Ilomnge  to  thee  |  and  peace  to  all  she  brings. 

At  the  fixth, 

Like  tratSs  of  leverets  ]  in  morning  snow. 

Now  1  fancy,  that  to  pieferve  an 
exa<5t  harmony  and  variety,  the  paufe  at 
the  4lh  or  fixth  fliould  not  be  continued 
above  three  lines  together,  without  th*^ 
interpofilion  of  anether ;  elfe  it  will  be 
apt  to  weary  the  ear  with  one  continued 
lone  ;  at  leaft,  it  does  mine  :  that  at  the 
Sth  runs  quicker,  and  carries  not  quite 
fo  dead  a  weight,  fo  tires  not  fo  much, 
though  it  be  continued  longer. 

3,  Another  nicety  is  in  relation  to  ex- 
pletives, whether  words  or  fyllables, 
\vl;ich  arc  made  ule  of  purely  to  fupply 
a  vacancy  :  Do  before  verbs  plural  is  ab- 
iblutely  fuch  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
but  future  refiners  may  explode  did  and 
dees  in  the  fame  manner,  which  are  al- 
iroft  always  ufed  for  the  fake  of  rhime. 
The  fame  caufe  has  occafioned  the  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  you  and  thou  to  the  fame 
perfon,  which  can  never  found  fo  grace- 
ful as  eiJher  one  or  tlie  other. 

4,  I  would  alfo  objefl  to  the  irruption 
of  Alexandrine  vcrfes,  of  twelve  fylla- 
bles, which,  1  think,  fliould  never  be  al- 
lowed but  when  fome  remarkable  beauty 
or  propriety  in  them  atones  for  the  liber- 
ty. Mr.  Drvden  has  been  too  free  of 
thefe,  efpecially  in  his  latt(jr  works,  I 
am  oi  the  fame  opinion  as  to  triple 
rhimes. 

.5,  I  could  equally  objec?^  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  fame  rhymes  within  four  or 
fix  lines  of  each  other,  as  tircfome  to  the- 
ear  through  their  monotony. 

6,  Monofyllable  lines,  unlcfs  very  art- 
fully managed,  are  ftiff  or  languifliing  ; 
but  may  be  beautiful  to  exprefs  melan- 
choly, flowncfs,  or  labour. 

7,'  To  come  to  the  hiatus,  or  gap 
between  two  words,  which  is  caufed  by 
two  vowels  opening  on  each  other  (upon 
which  you  defire  me  to  be  particular)  I 
think  the  rule  in  this  eafe  is  either  to 
life  the  ciefiua,  or  admit  the  hiatus,  juft 
as  the  ear  is  leafl:  fhocked  by  either;  for 
the  c;efura  fometimes  offends  the  ear 
more  than  the  hiatus  itfelf;  and  our 
language  is  naturally  overcharged  with 
confonants.  As  for  example  ;  if  in  this 
,   verfc, 

Ttie  old  have  int'rest  ever  in  their  eye, 
we  flxall  fay,  to  avoid  the  hiatus, 
But  th'  old  have  iutTCst. 


The  hiatus,  which  has  the  worft  effefl-, 
is  when  one  word  ends  with  the  lame 
vowel  that   begins  the  following;  ami 
next  to  this,  thofc  vowels  whofe  founds 
come  nearefl  each  other,  arc  moft  to  be 
avoided.     O,  A,  or  U,  will  bear  a  more 
full  and  graceful  found  than  E,  I,  or  Y. 
1  know,  fome  people  will  think  thefe 
obfervations  trivial ;  and  therefore  I  an> 
glad  to  corroborate  them  by  fome  great 
authorities,  which  I  have  met  within 
Tully   and  Quintilian.     In   the  fourth 
book  of  Rhetoric  to  Herennius,  are  thefe 
words :    ^'  Fugiemus   crcbras  vocalium 
concurfiones,  quajvallam  atque  hianlem 
rcddunt  orationem ;  ut  hoc  eft,  Baccae 
eenex  amoeniffimaeimpendcbant."   And 
Quintilian,  1.  ix.  cap.  .J,"  Vocalium  con- 
curfiis  cnm  accidit,  hiat  et  interfiftlt,  et 
qiiafi  laborat  oratin.    Peffime  longae  qua? 
eafdem  inter  fe  literas  committunt,  fo- 
nabunt ;    prrccipuus  tamew    erit   hiatus 
earum  quo:  cavo  aut  petulo  ore  efferun- 
tur.      li  plenior  litera  eft,   I  anguftior." 
But  he  goes  on  to  reprove  theexcefs,  oa 
the  other  hand,  of  being  too  folicitous  in 
this  matter;  and  fays,  admirably,  "  Nef- 
cio  an  negligenlia  in  hoc,  aut  folicitudo 
fit  pejor."     So  likewife  Tully  (Oral. ad 
Brut.)    "  Theopompum   reprehendunt, 
quod  eas  literas  lanto  opere  fugerit,  etfi 
idem  magifterejus  Socrates  :"  which  laft 
author,  as  Turnebus  on  Quintilian  ob- 
ferves,  has  hardly  oue  hiatus  in  all  his 
works.     Quintilian  tells  us.  That  'I'ully 
and  Derxiofthenes  did  not  much  obferve 
this  nicety,   though  Tully  himfelf  fays, 
in  his  Orator,  "  Crebra  ifta  vocum.con- 
curfio,  quam  magna  ex  parte  vitiofam, 
fugit  Demofthenes."      If  i  am  not  m\{- 
taken,  Malherbe  of  all  the  moderns  has; 
been  the  moft  fcrupulous  in  this  point ; 
and  I  think  Menage,  in  his  oblervations 
upon  him,   fays,  he  has  not  one  in  his 
poems.     To  conclude,  I  believe  the  hia- 
tus fliould  be  avoided  with  more  care  in 
poetrv  than  in  oratory  ;  and  I  would  con- 
ftantl'y  try  to  prevent  it,  unlcfs  where 
the  cutting  it  oft  is  more  prejudicial  to 
the  found  than  the  hiatus  itfelf. 
I  am,  &:c. 


[Mr.  Walsh  died  at  forty -nine  years  old,  in. 
the  year  1708,  the  year  before  the  Essay  on 
Criticism  was  printed,  which  concludes  wit^ 
hiselogy.] 
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LETTER    XIIL 

Mr,  Vope  to  H.  Cromivell,  Esq, 

March  i8,  1708. 
T  BELIEVE  it  was  with  me  when  I  left 
"•"  the  town,  as  it  is  with  a  great  many 
men  when  they  leave  the  worUl,  whofe 
lofs  itfelf  they  do  not  fo  much  regret,  as 
that  of  their  friends  whom  they  leave  be- 
hind in  it.  For  1  do  not  know  one  thing 
for  which  I  can  envy  London,  but  for 
■your  continuing  there.  Yet  I  giicfs  yoii 
will  expect  me  to  recant  this  expreffion, 
when  I  tell  you  that  Sappho  (by  which 
heathenish  name  you  have  christened  a 
■very  orthodox  lady)  did  not  accompany 
me  into  the  country.  Well,  you  have 
your  lady  in  the  town  ftill,  and  I  have 
my  heart  in  the  country  Hill,  which,  be- 
ing wholly  unemployed  as  yet,  has  the 
more  room  in  it  for  my  friends,  and  does 
not  want  a  corner  at  your  fervice.  You 
have  extremely  obliged  me  by  your 
franknefs  and  kindnefs  ;  and  if  I  have 
abufed  it  by  too  much  freedom  on  my 
part,  I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to  the 
natural  opennefs  of  my  temper,  which 
hardly  knows  how  to  shew  refpect  where 
it  feels  affection.  I  would  love  my 
friend,  asmy  mift  efs,  without  ceremony; 
and  hope  a  little  rough  ufage  fometimes 
may  not  be  more  difpleafing  to  the  one 
than  it  is  to  the  other. 

If  you  have  any  curiofity  to  knew  in 
what  manner  I  live,  or  rather  lofe  a  iife, 
Martial  wjll  inform  you  in  one  line  : 

Prandeo,  poto,  cano,  ludo,  lego,  Cicno,  qiiicsco. 

Every  day  with  me  is  literally  another 
yesterday,  for  it  is  exactly  the  fame:  it 
has  the  fame  bufine^s,  which  is  poetry; 
and  thefamiepleafure,  which  is  idlenels. 
A  man  might  indeed  pafs  his  time  much 
better,  but  I  queii;ion  if  any  man  could 
pafs  it  much  easier.  If  you  will  vifit  our 
lliades  this  fpring,  which  I  very  much 
defire,  you  may  perhaps  instruct  me  to 
manage  my  game  more  wifely  ;  but  at 
prf-fent  I  am  fatisfied  to  trifle  away  my 
lime  any  way,  rather  than  let  it  ftick  bv 
me  ;  as  shop-keepers  are  glad  to  be  rid 
of  thofe  goods  at  any  rate,  which  would 
otherwife  always  be  lying  upon  their 
hands. 

Sir,  If  you  will  favour  me  fometimes 
with  your  letters,  it  will  be  a  great  fatis- 
factiou  to  me  on  ieveral  accounts ;  and 


on  this  in  partic.ular,  that  it  will  shew  me 
(to  my  comfort)  that  even  a  wife  man  is 
fometimes  very  idle  ;  for  fo  you  needs 
must  be,  when  you  can  firKl  leifupe  i» 
write  to  your,  &c, 


LETTER   XIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


I 


April  17,  1708. 
HAVE  nothing  to  fay  to  you  in  this 
letter  ;  but  I  was  refolved  to  write  to 
tell  you  {o.  Why  fliould  not  I  content 
myfelf  with  fo  many  great  examples,  of 
deep  divines,  profound  cafuists,  grave 
philofophers  ;  who  have  written  not  let- 
ters only,  but  whole  tomes  and  volumi- 
nous treatifes  about  nothing  ?  Why 
fl)ould  a  fellow  like  me,  who  all  his  life 
does  nothing,  be  afliamed  to  write  no- 
thing ;  and  that  to  one  who  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  read  it?  But  perhaps  you 
will  fay,  the  whole  world  has  fomething 
to  do,  fomething  to  talk  of,  fomething 
to  witli  for,  fomething  to  be  employed 
about :  but  pray,  Sir,  cast  up  the  ac- 
count, put  ail  thefe  things  together,  and 
what  is  the  fum  total  but  jufi  nothing? 
I  have  no  more  to  fay,  but  to  defire  you 
to  give  my  fervice  (that  is  nothing)  to 
ygur  friends,  and  to  believe  that  1  am 
nothing  more  than  your,  &;c. 

"  Ex  nihilo  nil  fit."     LucR. 

LETTER   XV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


INlay  10,  170S. 
TTou  talk  of  fame  and  glory,  and  of  tlic 
great  men  of  antiquity  :  pray  tell 
me,  what  are  all  your  great  dead  men, 
butfo  many  little  living  letters  ?  What  a 
vafl:  reward  is  here  for  all  the  ink  wafted 
by  writers,  and  all  the  blood  fpilt  by 
princes  !  There  was  in  old  time  one 
Severus,  a  Roman  emperor.  I  dare  say 
you  never  called  him  by  any  other  name 
in  your  life  :  and  yet  in  his  days  he  was 
styled  Lucius,  Scptimius,  Severus,  Pius, 
Pertinax,  Augustus,  Parthicus,  Adiabe- 
nicus,  Arabicus,  Maximus,  and  what 
not }  What  a  prodigious  wafte  of  letters 
has  time  made  I  what  a  number  have 
here  dropt  off,  and  left  the  poor  furviv- 
ing  feven  unattended !  For  my  own  part, 
four  are  all  I  have  to  care  for;  and  I 
will  be  judged  by  you  if  any  man  could 

live 
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live  in  lefscompafs?  Well,  for  !he  fuUire 
I  will  drown  all  high  thoughts  in  the 
lelhe  of  cowslip- wine  ;  as  for  fame,  re- 
nown, reputation,  take  them,  critics ! 

Tradam  protcrvis  in  Marc  Criticum 
Veiitio. 

If  ever  I  feek  for  immorlrtlity  here, 
tnay  I  be  damned  ;  for  there  is  not  To 
much  danger  in  a  poet's  being  damned  : 

Damnalion  follows  death  in  other  men, 
But  yourdamn'tl  poetli\cs  and  writes  again. 


LETTER    XVL 

Afr.  Pope  to  H.  Cromwell,  Esq. 

Nov.  I,  1708. 
J  HAVE  been  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the 
country  ever  fince  1  favv  you,  that  I 
have  not  once  thought  of  the  town,  nor 
inquired  ofanyoneinit  betides  Mr.  Wy- 
cherly  and  yourfelf.  And  from  him  I 
iinderftand  of  your  journey  this  fummcr 
into  Leicefterfhire;  from  whence  I  guefs 
you  are  returned  by  this  time,  to  your  old 
aptrrtment  in  the  widow's  corner,  to 
your  old  bufinefs  of  comparing  critics, 
and  reconciling  commentators,  and  to 
your  old  diversions  of  lofing  a  game  at 
piquet  with  the  ladies,  and  half  a  play, 
or  quarter  of  a  play  at  the  theatre  :  where 
you  are  none  of  the  malicious  audience, 
hut  the  chief  of  amorous  fpectators  ;  and 
for  the  infirmity  of  one  fenfe*,  which 
there,  for  the  moft  part,  could  only  ferve 
to  disgust  you,  enjoy  the  vigour  of  ano- 
ther, which  raviflies  you. 

You  know,  when  one  sense  is  siipjjress'd, 
It  but  retires  into  the  rest, 

according  to  the  poetical,  not  the  learn- 
ed, Dcdvvell ;  who  has  done  one  thing 
worthy  of  eternal  memory  ;  wrote  two 
lines  in  his  life  that  are  not  nonfenfe  I 
So  you  have  the  advantage  of  being  en- 
tertained with  all  the  beauty  of  the 
boxes,  without  being  troubled  with  any 
of  tlie  dulf.efs  of  the  stas;e.  You  are  fo 
;i;ood  a  critic,  that  it  is  the  greatest  hap- 
pincfs  of  the  modern  poets  that  you  do 
not  hear  theif  works;  and  next,  that 
you  are  not  fo  arrant  a  critic  as  to  damn 
fhem  (like  the  res*)  witiiout  hearing. 
But  now  I  talk  of  thofe  critics,  1  have 
^ood  news  to  tell  you  concerning  myfelf, 

*  His  licartRf. 


for  which  I  expect  yoti  fliould  congra- 
tulate with  mc :  it  is  that,  beyond  all 
my  expectations,  and  far  above  my  dc- 
merils,  I  have  been  moft  mercifully  re- 
prieved by  the  fovereign  power  of  Jacob 
Tonfon,  from  being  brought  forth  to 
public  punifliment ;  and  refpited  from 
time  to  time  from  the  hands  of  Ihofc  bar- 
barous executioners  of  the  mufes,  whom 
I  was  jurt  now  fpeaking  of.  It  often 
happens,  that  guilty  poets,  like  other 
guilty  criminals,  when  once  they  are 
known  and  proclaimed,  deliver  them- 
ielves  into  the  hands  of  juftice,  only  to 
prevent  others  from  doing  if  more  to 
their  difadvantage  ;  and  not  out  of  any 
ambition  to  fpread  their  fan>e,  by  being 
executed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  which 
is  a  fame  but  of  fliort  continuance.  That 
poet  were  a  happy  man  who  could  but 
obtain  a  grant  to  preferve  his  for  ninety- 
nine  years ;  for  thofe  names  very  rarely 
lafl  so  many  days,  which  are  planted 
either  in  Jacob  Tonfon's,  or  the  Ordi- 
nary of  Newgate's  Mifoellanies. 

I  have  an  hundred  things  to  fay  to 
you,  which  fliall  be  deferred  till  I  have 
the  happinefs  of  feeing  you  in  town,  for 
the  feafx)n  now  draws  on,  that  invites 
every  body  thither.  Some  of  them  1 
had  communicated  to  you  by  letters  be- 
fore this,  if  I  had  not  been  uncertain 
where  you  pafled  your  time  the  laft  iea- 
fcn  ;  io  much  fine  weather,  I  doubt  not, 
has  given  you  all  the  pleafure  you  could 
defire  from  the  country,  and  your  own 
thoughts  the  befl  company  in  it.  But 
nothing  could  allure  Mr.  Wycherley  to 
our  fort'ft,  he  continued  (as  you  told  me 
long  fince  he  would)  an  obstinate  lover 
of  the  town,  in  f  pite  of  friendfliip  and 
fair  weather.  Therefore,  henceforward, 
foall  thofe  confiderable  qualities  I  know 
you  pofTefled  of,  I  fhall  add  that  of  pro- 
phecy. But  1  iiill  believe  Mr.  VVycher- 
ley's  intentions  were  good,  and  am  fatis- 
fied that  he  promifes  nothing  but  with 
a  real  defign  to  perform  it  ;  how  much 
foever  his  other  excellent  qualities  are 
above  my  imitation,  his  flncerity,  I 
hope,  is  not ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmoft 
that  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  XVII. 

From  the  same  W  the  same, 

Jan.  22,  170S-9. 
T  HAD  fent  you  the  inclofed  papers* 
before  this  time,  but  that  I  intended 
to  have  brought  them  myfclf,  and  after- 
wards could  hnd  no  opportiitiily  of  fend- 
ing them  without  fufpicion  of  (heir  mit- 
carrying  ;  not  thnt  they  are  of  the  leaft: 
value,  but  for  fear  fomebody  might  be 
foolifh  enough  to  iniagine  Ihem  fo,  and 
inquifitive  enough  todilcover  Uiofe  faults 
which  I  (by  your  help)  would  corredt^.  I 
therefore  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  let 
Ihem  go  no  farther  than  your  chamber, 
and  to  be  very  free  of  your  remarks  in 
the  margins,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  accuracy,  but  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
trandation  ;  which  I  have  not  had  time 
to  compare  with  its  original.  And  I 
defire  you  to  "be  the  more  fcvere,  as  it  is 
much  more  criminal  for  me  to  make 
another  fpeak  nonsense,  than  to  do  it  iu 
my  own  proper  perfon.  For  your  better 
help  in  comparing  it,  it  may  be  fit  to  tell 
you,  that  this  is  not  an  entire  verfion  of 
the  firft  book.  There  is  an  omiilion 
from  the  lG8th  line —  *'  Jum  mur- 
mura  ferpunt  pleis  Agenoreae''  — 
to  the   3l2lh — "  Interea    patriis  olim 

vagus  exuiab  oris" (between  ihefe  f 

two  Statins  has  a  defcription  of  the 
council  of  the  Gods,  and  a  fpeech  of 
Jupiler;  which  contains  a  peculiar 
beauty  and  majefty ;  and  were  left 
out  for  no  other  reason,  but  becaute  the 
confequence  of  this  machine  appears 
not  till  the  fecond  book.)  The  tranfla- 
tion  goes  on  from  thence  to  the  words 
"  Hie  veroambobus  rabiem  fortuna  cru- 
cnlam,"  where  there  is  an  odd  account 
of  a  battle  at  fifty-cuffs,  between  the  two 
Princes  on  a  very  flight  occafion,  and  at 
a  time  when,  one  would  think,  the  fa- 
tigue of  their  journey  in  fo  tempcftuous 
a  night,  might  have  rendered  them  very 
unfit  for  fiich  a  icufllc.  This  J  had  ac- 
tually tranllaled,  but  was  very  ill  fatisfied 
with  it,  even  in  my  own  words,  to  which 
an  author  cannot  but  be  partial  enough  of 

*  Ttiis  was  a  tranflation  of  the  first  book  of 
Sta(  ins,  done  when  the  author  was  but  fourteen 
years  old,  asa|)|)ears  by  an  advertiscniont  be- 
fore (lie  tirsf  edition  of  if,  in  a  miscellany  pub- 
lished by  15.  Lintot,  8vo.  1711. 

f  These  he  fince  translated,  and  tbej  ar« 
^\tant  in  tlie  priuttd  version. 


conscience  :  it  was  therefore  omitted  in 
this  copy,  which  goes  on  above  eighty 
lines  farther,  at  the  words — "  Hie  pri- 
mum  luftrare  oculis,"  &c.-^to  the  q.\\^ 
of  the  book. 

You  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  that  Sta- 
tins was  none  of  the  difcreetcft  poets, 
though  he  was  the  beft  verfificr  next 
Virgil:  in  the  very  beginning  he  un- 
luckily betrays  his  ignorance  in  the  rules 
of  poetry  (which  Horace  had  already 
taught  the  Romans)  when  he  afks  his 
mufe  where  to  begin  his  Thebald^ 
and  feems  to  doubt  whether  it  should 
not  be  "  ab  avo  Leda^o."  When  he 
comes  to  the  fcene  of  his  poem,  and  the 
prize  in  difpute  between  the  brothers, 
he  gives  us  a  very  mean  opinion  of  it—* 
"  Pugna  ed  de  paupere  regno." — Very 
different  from  the  conduct  of  his  mailer 
Virgil,  who  at  the  entranoe  of  his  poem 
informs  his  reader  of  the  greatnefs  of  its 
iubjp(5t: — "  Tantae  molis  erat  Romanani 
condere  gentera"  [Boflli  on  Epic  Poe- 
try.] There  ure  innumerable  little 
faults  in  him  ;  among  which  I  cannot 
but  take  notice  of  one  in  this  book, 
where  fpeaking  of  the  implacable  hatred 
of  the  brothers,  he  fays,  "  the  whole 
"  world  Uvould  be  too  fmall  a  prize  to 
"  repay  fo  much  impiety." 

Quid  si  petcretur  crimine  tanto 
Limes  uterqiie  j)oli  quern  Solemissus,Eo<» 
Cardine  quern  porta  vergensprosi>ectat  Ibera? 

This  was  pretty  well,  one  would  think, 
already,  but  he  goes  on, 

Quasque  procul  terras  oblique  sydere  tanj;:!! 
Avius,  aut  iioreagelidas,  inadidive  tepeates 
Igue  ISoti  ? 

After  all  this,  what  could  a  poet  think  of 
but  Heaven  itfelf  for  the  prize  ?  but 
what  follows  is  aftonifhing  : 

Quid  si  T)  ri;o  PhrygliBve  sub  unum 
Invectcniur  opes  ? 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  fo 
great  a  fall  in  any  ancient  author  what- 
foever.  I  ftiould  not  have  infifted  io 
much  on  the  faults  of  this  poet,  if  I  did 
not  hope  you  would  take  the  same  free- 
dom with,  and  revenge  it  upon,  his 
translator.  I  ftiall  be  extremely  glad  if 
the  reading  this  can  beany  amulement 
to  you,  the  rather  becaule  I  had  the  dil- 
lati&fa^ftion  to  hear  you  have  been  con- 
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fined  ta  your  chamber  by  an  illnefs, 
which,  1  fear,  was  as  troublesome  a  com- 
panion as  I  have  fometimes  becMi  in  the 
feme  place;  where,  if  ever  you  found 
any  plcafure  in  my  company,  it  niuft 
furcly  have  been  that  which  moft  men 
lake  in  obferving  the  faults  and  follies 
of  another  :  a  plcafure  wliich,  you  fee, 
I  take  cai'e  to  give  you,  even  in  my  ab- 
fence. 

If  you  wilt  oblige  me  at  your  leifiire 
•with  the  confirmation  of  your  recovery, 
binder  your  own  hand,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  me ;  for  next  to  the 
plcafure  of  feeing  my  friends,  is  that  f 
take  in  hearing  from  them;  and  in  this 
particular  I  am  beyond  all  acknowledg- 
ments obliged  to  our  friend  Mr.  vVy- 
cherly.  I  know  I  need  no  apology  to 
you  for  fpeaking  of  him  whofe  example, 
as  I  am  proud  of  following  in  all  things, 
fa  in  nothing  more  than  in  profeffing 
juyfelf,  like  him,  your,  Sec. 


LETTER    XVIIL 

Mr.  Vope  to  H,  Cromivfll,  Esq. 

I^Iarch  7,  tjc^ 
Vou  had  long  before,  this  time  been 
troubled  with  a  letter  from  me,  but 
that  1  deferred  it  till  I  could  fend  you 
either  the  Mifcellauy*,  or  my  continua- 
tion of  the  verfion  of  Statius.  Thefirft 
I  imagined  you  might  have  had  before 
now,  but  fince  the  contrary  has  happen- 
ed, you  may  draw  this  moral  from  it,  that 
authors  in  general  are  more  ready  to 
write  nonfenfe  than  bookfellers  are  to 
pubUfli  JL  1  had  1  know  not  what  ex- 
traordinary flux  of  rhyme  upon  me  for 
three  days  together,  in  which  time  all  the 
vcrfes  you  lee  added,  have  been  writ- 
ten ;  which  I  tell  you,  that  you  may  more 
freely  be  feveie  upon  them.  It  is  a 
mercy  1  do  not  Mflaukyou  with  a  number 
ef  original  fonnets  and  epigrams,  which 
onr  modern  bardi  put  forth  in  the  fpring- 
tin^c,  in  as  great  abundance  as  trees  do 
Modoms,  a  very  few  whereof  ever  come 
to  be  fruit,  and  pleafe  no  longer  than 
juft  in  their  birth.  They  make  no  Icfs 
haltc  to  bring  their  flowers  of  wit  to  the 

*  Jncah  Tonson's  sixth  volume  of  Poetical 
Wi*ct'llnnies,  in  which  Mr.  Pope's  Pastorals, 
ami  some  versions  of  Homer  URd  Chaucer, 
neic  iirst  printed. 


prefs  than  gardeners  to  bring  their  other 
flowers  to  the  market,  which  if  they 
cannot  get  off  their  hands  in  the  morning 
are  Aire  to  die  before  night  Thus  the 
fame  reafon  that  furnifhesCovent-gardeii 
with  thofe  nofegays  you  fo  delight  in, 
fupplies  the  Mufes  Mercury  and  Kritiiti 
Apollo  (not  to  fay  Jacob's  Klifcellanies) 
with  verfes.  And  it  is  the  happinefs  of 
t-his  age,  that  the  modern  invention  of 
printing  poems  for  pence  a-piece,  has 
brought  the  nofegays^  of  ParnaiTus  to 
bear  the  fame  price;  whereby  the  pub- 
lic-fpirited  Mr.  Henry  Hills,  of  Elack- 
friars  has  been  llie  caufe  of  great  cafe 
and  fingular  comfort  fo  all  the  learned, 
who,  never  over-abounding  in  tranlitory 
coin,  fhouH  not  be  difcontented  (me- 
Ihinks)  even  though  poems  were  diftri- 
buted  gratis  about  the  frrcets,  like  Bun- 
yan's  fermons  and  other  pious  trcalifes^ 
ufually  publiflied  in  a  Hke  volume  an4 
chara^er. 

The  time  now  drawing  nigh,  when 
you  ufed  with  Sappho  to  crols  the  water 
in  an  evening  to  Spring-garden,  1  hope 
you  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  ra- 
vifliing  her; — 1  mean  only  (as  OW  Fox 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  fays)  through  the  car, 
with  your  well-penned  verfes.  J  wilh 
you  ail  the  pleafcire  which  the  feafon  and 
the  nymph  can  afford;  the  belt  company, 
the  beft  coffee,  and  the  beft  news  you  can 
defire  ;  and  what  more  to  wifli  you  tha» 
this,  I  do  not  know  ;  unlefs  it  be  a  great 
deal  of  patience  to  read  and  examine  the 
veries  Ifend  you  :  I  promifeyou  in  return 
a  great  deal  of  deference  to  your  judg- 
ment, and  an  extraordinary  obedience 
to  your  fcntimcnts  for  the  future  (to 
which  you  know  I  have  been  fometimes 
a  little  refradory.)  Jf  you  will  pleafe: 
to  begin  where  you  left  off  lalt,  and 
mark  the  margin,  as  you  have  done 
in  the  pages  immediately  before  (which 
you  will  find  correfted  to  your  fenfe 
fince  your  laft  peiufal)  }ou  will  extreme- 
ly oblige  me  and  improve  my  tranfla- 
tion.  J^cfides  thofe  places  which  may 
deviate  from  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  it 
would  be  very  kind  in  you  to  obferve  any 
deficiencies  in  the  di(5lion  or  numbers. 
The  hiatus  in  particular  I  would  avoid 
as  much  as  poflible,  to  which  you  are 
certainly  in  the  right  to  be  a  profefied 
enemy ;  though  I  confefs,  I  could  ngt 
think  it  poflibieat  all  times  to  be  avoided 
by  any  writer,   till  1  found  bv  reading 
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Malherbe  lately,  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
throughout  his  poems.  I  thought  your 
o.bfcrvalion  true  enough  to  be  pafTed  into 
a  rule,  but  not  a  rule  without  exceptions, 
nor  that  it  ever  had  been  reduced  lo 
])ractice  :  but  this  example  of  one  ot  the 
raoft  correal  and  beft  of  their  poets  Has 
undeceived  me,  and  confirms  your  opi- 
nion very  itrougly,  and  much  more  than 
Mr.  Dryden's  authority,  who,  though 
he  male  it  a  rule,  feldom  obferved  it. 
Your,  Sec. 


LETTER    XIX. 
From  tliaame  to  the  same. 

June  10,  1709. 
1"  HAVK  received  part  of  the  version  of 
*  Statins,  and  return  you  my  thanks 
for  your  remarks,  which  I  think  to  be 
juft,  except  where  you  cry  out  (like  one 
ill  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry)  "  pulchre, 
bene,  recte  I"  Tlvere  1  have  lome  fears 
yon  are  often,  if  not  always,  in  the  wrong. 
One  of  your  obje<flious,  oamely  on 
that  paflage. 

The  Wst  revolving  years  sliall  ripen  info  fa'te, 

maybe  well  grounded,  in  relation  to  its 
not  being  the  exaA  fenfe  of  the  words — 
*'  Certo  reliqua  ordine  ducam*."  But 
the  duration  of  the  a^ion  of  Stalius's 
poem  may  as  well  be  excepted  againft 
as  many  things  befides  in  him  (which  I 
ti'onder  BotTu  has  not  obferved) ;  for  in- 
stead of  confining  his  narration  to  one 
year,  k  is  manifeftly  exceeded  iu  the  very 
tirft  two  books:  the  narration  begins 
withOidipus's  prayer  to  the  Ftiry  to  pro- 
rtiote  difcord  betwixt  bis  fons ;  after- 
ward the  poet  exprefsly  describes  their 
entering  into  the  agreement  of  reigning 
a  year  by  tui-ns  ;  and  Polynices  takes  his 
flight  from  Thebes  on  his  brother's  re- 
fufal  te  reiign  the  throne-  All  this  is  in 
the  firft  book  ;  in  the  next  Tydeus  is 
fent  ambaflador  to  Eteocles,  and  de- 
yiandfi  his  retlgnalion  in  tliefe  terzns, 

Astrifcrum  %'elox  jam  circuhis  orbcin 
Tofiiif,  et  amissa;  rcdierunt  moutibus  uiubrae 
JJx  yuo  frater  inopii,  iguoU  iier  opiiida  tiijtcs 
jLxui  agit  casus. 

But  Boflu  himfelf  IS  miliakcn  in  one  par- 
ticular, relating  to  the  commencement 
«f  the  ai^lion;  faying  in  book  ii.  chap,  8, 

*  See  the  £rst  book  of  Statius,  r.  39Z. 


that  Statius  opens  it  with  Europa's  rape, 
whereas  the  Poet  at  moft:  only  deliberates 
whether  he  fliould  or  not : 

Unde  jiil)ctis 
Ire,  Dcffi  ?  ?;entisne  canain  primordia  diras. 
SidonloK  raptus  ?  &c. 

but  then  exprefsly  pafTes  all  this  with  a 
"  longa  retro  feries"— — — and  fays 

liin^s  mihi  c.trminis  e«tO 
CKdipodiC  confusa  doinus. 

Indeed  there  are  numi)erlefs  particulars 
blameworthy  in  our  author,  which  I 
have  tried  to  foflen  in  the  verfion  ; 

dubiamquc  jiigo  fr,'i2;or  Impnlit  CKten 
In  !atiis,et  gemiiiisvixUuctibwsobstitit  fstlimuB 

is  moft  extravagantly  hyperbolical^  nor 
did  I  ever  read  a  greater  piece  of  taut© - 
logy  than 

Vacua  cum  solus  in  aula 
Respicercs  jus  omne  tttuin,  cunciosque  n»««nes, 
Kt  nusquam  par  stare  caput. 

In  the  journey  of  Polynices  is  fome 
geographical  error  i 

In  mediis  audit,d«io  litora  campis 

could  hardly  be :  for  tbe  Ifthmus  of  Co- 
rinth is  full  five  miles  over  :  and  "  call- 
gentes  abaipfo  fole  Mycenas,"is  not  con' 
fiflent  with  what  he  tells  us,  in  lib.  iv^ 
lin.  305,  "  that  thofe  of  MyceniE  came 
"  not  to  the  war  at  this  time,  becauib 
"  they  were  then  in  confufioti  by  the 
"  divifions  of  the  brothers,  Atreus  and 
"  Thycftes."  Now  from  the  raifing 
the  Greek  army  againii  Thebes,  back 
to  the  time  of  this  journey  of  Polynices, 
is  (according  to  Satius's  own  account) 
thi'ee  years.     Yours,  &c. 

LETTE  R    XX. 

Letter  from  the  same  to  the  same. 

July  17,  1709, 
n^HE  morning  after  I  parted  from  you, 
I  found  mytelf  (asl  had  prophelied) 
all  alone,  in  an  uneafv  ftage-coach ;  a 
doleful  ciiaijge  from  that  agreeable  com- 
pany I  enjoyed  the  night  before  !  with- 
out the  icaft  hope  of  entertainment  but 
from  my  laft  recourfc  in  fuch  cafes,  a 
book.  I  then  began  to  enter  into  ac- 
quaintance with  your  morahlls,  and  had 
juft  received  from  them  fome  cold  con- 
iblaljou  iot  the  inconveniences  of  this 
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life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  af- 
fairs :  when  I  perceived  my  vehicle  to 
ftop,  and  heard  from  the  fide  of  it  the 
dreadful  news  of  a  fick  woman  preparing 
to  enter  it.  It  is  not  cafy  toguefb  at  mv 
mortification,  but  being  fo  well  fortified 
with  philofophy,  I  flood  refigned  with 
a  ftoical  conftancy  to  endure  the  worft 
of  evils,  a  fick  woman.  I  was  a  little 
comforted  to  find,,  by  her  voice  and 
drefs,  that  flie  was  young  and  a  gentle- 
woman :  but  no  fooner  was  her  hood 
removed,  but  I  faw  one  of  the  fined 
faces  I  ever  beheld,  and,  to  increafe  my 
furprife,  heard  her  falute  me  bv  my 
name.  I  never  had  more  reafon  to  ac- 
cufe  nature  for  making  me  fliort-fighted 
ihan  now,  when  I  could  not  recolleft  I 
had  ever  feen  thofe  fair  eves  which 
knew  me  lo  well,  and  was  utterly  at  a  lofs 
how  toaddrefs  myfelf ;  till  with  a  great 
deal  of  fimplicity  and  innocence  flie  let 
tne  knovv  (even  before  I  difcovcred  my 
ignorance)  that  flie  was  the  daughter  of 
one  in  our  neighbourhood  lately  mar- 
ried, who,  having  been  confulting  her 
phyficians  in  town,  was  returning  into 
the  country,  to  try  what  good  air  and  a 
hufband  could  do  to  recover  her.  JVIy 
father,  you  mufi:  know,  has  fometimes 
recommended  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  to  me, 
but  I  never  had  any  ambition  to  be  a 
doSor  till  this  inftant.  I  ventured  to 
prefcribe  fome  fruit  (which  I  happened 
to  have  in  the  coach)  which  being  for- 
bidden her  by  her  doiflors,  flie  had  the 
more  inclination  to.  In  fliort,  I  tempted, 
and  flie  eat ;  nor  was  I  more  like  the 
Devil  than  flie  like  Eve.  Having  the 
good  fucccfs  of  the  forefaid  tempter  be- 
fore my  eyes,  I  put  on  tl:e  gallantry  of 
the  old  feipent,  and,  in  fpite  of  mv  evil 
form,  accofted  her  with  all  the  gaiety  I 
was  mafter  off;  which  had  fo  good  an  ' 
effect,  that  in  lefs  than  an  hour  flie  grew 
pleafant ;  her  colour  returned,  and  flie 
was  pleafed  to  fay  my  prefcription  had 
wrought  an  immediate  cure.  In  a  word, 
I  had  the  plenfanlcft  journey  imaginable. 
Thus  far  (methinks)  my  letter  has 
fomething  of  the  air  of  romance,  though 
it  be  true.  But  I  hope  you  will  look 
on  what  follows  as  the  greateft  of  truths, 
ihat  I  think  myfelf  extremely  obliged  by 
ou  in  r.U  points ;  el'pecially  for  your 
ind  and  honourable  information  and 
udvice  in  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  concern 
lo  me,  which  I  fliall  ever  acknowledge 
as  the   highcft  proof  at    once  of  your 
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friendftiip,  juftice,  and  fincerity.  At 
the  fame  time  be  aflured,  that  gentle- 
man we  fpoke  of  fliall  never,  by  any  aU 
teration  in  me,  difcover  mv  knowledge 
of  his  miftalce ;  the  hearty  forgiving  of 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  return  I  can 
poffibly  make  him  for  fo  many  favours  : 
and  I  may  derive  this  pleafnre  at  leaft 
from  it,  that  whereas  I  mufl:  othervvifo 
have  been  a  little  uneafy  to  know  my 
incapacity  of  returning  his  obligations, 
I  may  now,  by  bearing  liis  frailty,  exer- 
cife  my  gratitude  and  friendfliip  more 
than  himfelf  either  is,  or  perhaps  ever 
will  be  fenfiblc  of. 

Ille  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  junxit,  amorce 
Abstulit:  itle  tiabeat  sccuin,  servetquc  scpuU 
chro! 

But  in  one  thing,  I  muft  confefs  you 
have  yourfelf  obliged  me  more  than  any 
man  ;  which  is,  that  you  havefliewed  me 
many  of  my  fauils,  to  which  as  you  are 
the  more  an  implacable  enemy,  by  To 
much  the  more  are  you  a  kind  frietjd  to 
me.  I  could  be  proud,  in  revenge,  to 
find  a  few  flips  in  your  verfes,  which  I 
read  in  London,  and  fince  in  the  coun- 
try, with  more  application  and  pleafure  ; 
the  thoughts  are  very  juil,  and  you  are 
fure  not  to  let  them  fuffer  by  the  verfi- 
fication.  If  you  would  oblige  me  with 
the  truflof  any  thing  of  yours,  1  fliould 
be  glad  to  execute  any  commiffions  you 
would  give  me  concerning  them.  I  an^ 
here  fo  perfedly  at  leifure,  that  nothing 
would  be  fo  agreeable  an  entertainment 
to  me  ;  but  if  you  will  not  afford  me  that, 
do  not  deny  me  at  leaft  the  fatisfa<^ion  of 
your  letters  as  long  as  we  are  a!)fent,  if 
you  would  not  have  him  very  unhappy, 
who  is  very  fincerely  your,  &c. 

Having  a  vacant  fpace  here,  I  will  fill 
it  with  a  fliort  Ode  on  Solitude,  which  I 
found  yeflerday  by  great  accident,  and 
which  I  find,  by  the  date,  was  written 
when  I  waj;  not  twelve  years  old;  that 
you  may  perceive  how  long  I  have  contir 
nued  in  my  paffion  for  a  rural  life,  ancj 
in  the  fame  employments  of  it. 

Hapj)y  tlie  man,  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paierual  acres  bound, 
Content  lo  breathe  his  native  air 

On  bis  own  ground. 

■\Vbose  herds  wiih  milk,  whosefieldswitlibreadlji, 

VVliosc  Hocks  sui>ply  him  wilh  attiie, 
Who:ie  IfCQi  iu  summer  >ieUl  him  sliade, 
lii,  winter  lire. 
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Blest,  who  can  nnconcern'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away. 
In  healih  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 

Quiet  by  day, 

iSound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  case 

Tojjether  inix'd  5  sweet  recreation 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  pleanc. 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  lire  unseen,  unknown. 
Thus,  unlamenled,  let  me  die. 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie; 


LETTER    XXr. 

SiTr.  Po/ie  t9  IL  Cromvxll,  Es^, 

Aug.  19, 1709. 
ilF  I  were  to  write  to  you  as  often  as  I 
•*•  (hink  of  you,  my  letters  would  be  as 
bad  as  a  rent-charge  ;  but  though  the 
one  be  but  too  little  for  your  good  na- 
ture, the  other  would  be  but  too  much 
for  your  quiet,  which  is  one  blefling  good 
nature  fliould  indifpenfably  receive  from 
mankind  in  return  for  Ihofe  manv  it 
gives.  I  have  been  informed  of  late, 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  that  quality 
of  yours,  in  fpeaking  well  of  me  in  my 
abfence,  the  only  thing  by  which  you 
prove  yourfelf  no  wit  nor  critic  j  tho' 
indeed  I  have  often  thought,  that  a 
friend  will  flicw  jufi  as  much  indulgence 
(and  no  more)  to  my  faults  when  I  am 
abfent,  as  he  does  ieverily  to  them  when 
I  am  prefent.  To  be  very  frank  with 
you,  Sir,  I  m.uft  owr,  that  where  I  re- 
ceived fo  much  civility  at  fiiil:,  I  could 
hardly  have  expected  fo  much  fincerity 
afterwards.  But  now  I  have  only  to  wifli, 
that  (he  laft  were  but  equal  to  the  firft  ; 
and  that  as  you  have  omitted  nothing  to 
oblige  me,  fo  you  would  omit  nothing  to 
improve  me. 

I  caufed  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  in- 
quire twice  of  your  welfare,  by  whom  I 
have  been  informed,  that  you  have  left 
your  fpeculative  angle  in  (.he  widow's 
cofFee-houfe,  and  bidding  adieu  for  fome 
time  to  all  the  rehearfals,  reviews,  ga- 
zettes, 'S<rc.  have  rnarchcd  off  into  Lin- 
colnfliire.  Thus  I  find  you  vary  your 
life  in  the  fcene  at  lead,  though  not  in 
the  adtion  ;  for  though  life,  for  the  moft 
part,  like  an  old  play,  be  ftill  the  fame, 
yet  now  and  then  a  new  fcene  may  make 
it  more  entertaining.  As  for  myfelf,  I 
would  tiot  have  my  life  a  very  r^ular 


play,  let  it  be  a  good  merry  farce,  % 
G— d's  name,  and  a  fig  for  tlie  critical 
unities  I  For  (he  generality  of  men,  a  true 
modern  life  is  like  a  true  modern  play, 
neither  tragedy,  comedy,  nor  farce,  nor 
one  nor  all  of  ihcie  ;  every  adot  is  much 
better  known  by  his  having  the  sam^ 
face,  than  by  keeping  the  fame  charac* 
ler:  for  we  change  our  minds  as  often 
as  they  can  thtir  parts;  and  he  who  wa« 
ycfterday  Casfar,  is  lo-day  Sir  John  Daw. 
So  that  one  might  atk  the  fame  queftioa 
of  a  modern  Hie,  that  Rich  did  of  a  mo- 
dern play:  "  Pray  do  me  (he  favour, 
"  Sir,  to  inform  me, —  Is  (his  your  tra- 
*'  g^'^y  ^^  your  comedy  ?" 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this,  be- 
caufe  I  perfuade  myfelf  it  might  beufe- 
ful,  at  a  time  when  we  have  no  theatre, 
to  divert  ourfelves   at   this   great   one. 
Here  is  a   glorious  ftanding  comedy  of 
fools,  at  which  every  man   is    heartily 
merry, and  thinks  himfelf  an  unconcern- 
ed fpiedta;or.  This  (to  our  fingular  com- 
fort) neither  my  Lord  Chamberlain  nor 
(he  Queen  ht^rfelf,  can  ever  flui(  up,  or 
filence;  — while  tha(   of  Drury  (alas!) 
lies  defolale  in'(he  profoundelt  peace ; 
and    (he    melancholy    profpeft  of  the 
nymphs  yet  lingering  about  its  belove4 
avenues,  appears  no  leh  moving  than  that 
of  the  Trojan  dames  lamenting  over  (heir 
ruined  Ilium  !   Wha(  now  can  thev  hope, 
difpoflelTed  of  their  ancient  feats,  but  (o 
ferve  as  captives  (o  the  infuhing  victors 
of  the  Hay-market?     The  aftiiaed  fub- 
jccts  of  France  do  no(,   in  our  Poltman, 
fo  grievoufly  deplore   (he  obftinacy  of 
(heir  arbitrary  monarch,  as  (hefe  perifli- 
ing  people  of  Drury,  the  obdurate  heart 
of  that  Pharaoh,  Rich,   who,  like  him, 
difdains  all  propofals  of  peace  and  ac- 
commodation.   Several  libels  have  been 
fecretly  affixed   to  the  great  gates  of  his 
imperial  palace  in  Bridges   Street;  and 
a  memorial,  reprefenting  the  dif^refles  of 
thefe  perfons,  has  been  accidentally dropt 
(as  we  are  credibly  informed  by  a  perlon 
of  quality)   out  of  his  firft  miniftcr  (he 
chief  box-keeper's  pocket,  at  a  late  con- 
ference of  (he  faid  perlon  of  quality  and 
others,  on  the  part  of  the  confederates, 
and  his   theatrical  majefty  on  his  own 
part.     Of  this  you  may  expert   a  copy, 
as  foon  as  it  fliall  be  tranlmitted   to  us 
from  a  good  hand.  As  for  the  late  Con- 
grefs,  it  is  here  reported, That  it  has  not 
been  wholly  inetteclual ;   but  (his  wan(s 
cenfirmalion  ;  yet  v  e  cannot  but  hope 

(he 
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the  concurring  pravers  and  tears  of  fo  valued  (who  follows  mc  about  as  con- 
manv  wrelche"'  ladies  may  induce  this  ft".:>tly  herein  the  country,  as  I  was  ufed 
haughty  prince  to  rcaion.     I  am,  &cc.         to  do  Mr.  Wychcrley  in  the  town). 


ighty  prii 

LETTER    XXII. 

Mr.  Po/ie  fo  H.  Cromwelly  Esj. 

Odl.  lOi  1709. 
t  MAY  truly  fay,  I  am  more  obliged  to 
•■•  you  this  fummer  than  to  any  of  my 
acquaintance,  for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
two  kind  letters  you  fent  me,  I  had  been 
perfc6lly  "  oblitufque  raeorum  oblivif- 
cendus  et  illis."  The  only  companions  I 
had  were  thofe  Mufes  of  whom  Tully 
f:^ys  "  Adolefccnliam  alunt,  feneclutem 
oblec^ant,  lecundas  res  ornant,  adverfis 
perfugium  ac  folatium  proebent,  delec- 
tant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoc- 
tant  nobifcum,  peregrinantiir,  rnftican- 
tur  :"  which  is  indeed  as  much  as  ever  I 
eNpefted  from  them  ;  for  the  Mufcs,  if 
you  take  them  as  companions,  are  very 
pleafant  and  agreeable;  but  whoever 
Ihould  be  forced  to  live  or  depend  upon 
them,  would  find  himfclf  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  That  quiet,^  which  Cowley 
calls  the  Canfianm  of  Obfcurit^,  was  not 
wanting  to  mc,  unlefs  it  was  interrupted 


Now  I  talk  of  my  dog,  that  I  may  not 
treat  of  a  worfe  fubjeft,  which  my  fpleen 
tempts  me  to,  I  will  give  you  fome  ac- 
count of  him  ;  a  thing  not  wholly  xmpre- 
cedented,  fmcc  Montaigne  (to  wnom  I 
am  but  a  dog  in  comparifon)  has  done 
the  tame  thing  of  his  cat.  *'  Die  mihi 
quid  melius  defidiofus  agam  ?"  You  are 
to  know  then,  that  as  it  is  likcneis  be- 
gets affeftion,  fo  my  favourite  dog  is  a 
little  one,  a  lean  one,  and  none  of  the 
fineft  fliaped.  He  is  not  much  a  fpaniel 
in  his  fawning,  but  has  (what  might  be 
worth  any  man's  while  to  imitate  him 
in)  a  dumb  furly  fort  of  kindnefs,  that 
rather  fliews  itself  when  he  thinks  mc 
ill  iifed  by  others,  than  when  we  walk, 
quietly  and  peaceably  by  ourlelves.  If 
it  be  the  chief  point  of  friendfl^ip  to 
comply  with  a  friend's  motions  and  in- 
clinations, he  pollelles  this  in  an  eminent 
degree:  he  lies  down  when  I  fit,  and 
walks  when  I  walk,  which  is  more  than 
manv  good  friends  can  pretend  to  :  wit- 
nefs'our  walk  a  year  ago  in  St.  James's 
Park.  —  Hil^ories  are  more  full  of  ex- 
„  ,  -  amples  of  the  fidelity  of  dogs   than  of 

b'y  thofe  fears  you  fo  juftly  guefs  I  had     friends  ;  but  I  will  not  infift  upon  many 


for  oar  friend's  welfare.  It  is  extremely 
kind  in  you  to  tell  me  the  news  you 
heard  of  him ;  and  you  have  delivered 
me  from  more  anxiety  than  he  imagines 
mc  capable  of  on  his  account,  as  I  am 
convinced  by  his  long  filencc.  However, 
the  love  of  fome  things  rewards  itfelf,  as 
of  virtue,  and  of  Mr.  Wycheiley.    I  am 


of  them,  becaufe  it  is  polTible  fome  may 
be  almoft  as  fabulous  as  thofe  of  Pylades 
and  Oreftes,  &c.  I  will  only  fay,  for  the 
honour  of  dogs,  that  the  two  moft  anci- 
ent and  efteenied  books,  fiicrcd  and  pro- 
fane, extant  (viz.  the  Scripture  and 
Homer)  have  fliewn  a  particular  regard 
to  thele  animals.     Tnat  of  Toby  is  the 


furprized  at  the  danger  you  lell  m,e  he  ^^^^  remarkable,  becaufe  there' fecmed 

has  been  in,  and  mu ft  agree  with  you,  no  manner  of  reafon  to  take  notice  of 

that  our  nation  mull  have  loft  in  him  as  ^^^  j^g^  befides  the  great  humanity  of 

much  wit  and  probity  as  would  have  re-  ^i^g  author.     Homer's  account  of  Ulyf- 

mained  (for  aught  I  know)  in  the^  reft  of  ^^^'^  ^j^g  Argus,  is  the  moft  pathetic  ima- 

it.     My  concern  for  his  fricndftiip  will  ginable,all  the  circumftanccsconfidered, 

excufc'me   (fince  1  know  you   honour  and  an  excellent  proof  of  the  old  bard's 

him  fo  much,  and  fince  you  know  I  love  ^rood-nature.     UlylTes  had   left  him  at 


him  above  all  men)  if  I  vent  a  part  of 
my  uneafinefs  to  you,  and  tell  you  that 
lliere  has  not  been  wanting  one,  to  in- 
fiiuiale  malicious  untruths  of  mc  to  Mr. 
Wycherlcy,  which,  I  fear,  may  have  had 
fome  effca  upon  him.  Jffo,  he  will 
have  a  greater  punifliment  for  his  cre- 
dulity than  I  could  wifli  him,  in  that  fel- 
lo.v's  acquaintance.  The  lofs  of  a  faith- 
ful creature  is  fomething,  though  of  ever 
io  contemptible  an  one  ;  aud  if  1  were 
to  change  mv  dog  for  fuch  a  man  as  ti>e 
aforcfiiid,  1  fliduld  think  my  dog  undcr- 


Ithaca  when  he  embarked  for  Troy  ;  and 
found  him  at  his  return  after  twenty 
years  (which  by  the  way  is  not  unna- 
t  ural,  as  fome  critics  have  said,  fince  I 
remember  the  dam  of  my  dog  was 
twentv-two  years  old  vvhen  ftie  died. 
Mav  the  omen  of  longevity  prove  fortu- 
nate to  her  fucceflbrs !).  You  fliall  have 
it  in  verfe ; 

ARGUS. 

■When  wise  Ulysses,  from  liis  native  coast 
Long  lici)t  by  wars,  aud  lonj;  by  teuii)e>it3  t(»»*, 
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Arriv'd  at  last,  poor,  old,  dissruisM,  alone, 
To  all  his  friends,  aud  e'en  his  Queen, unknown: 
Chang'dashe  was  with  aj^e,  and  foils, and  cares, 
Furrow'd  his  revrend  face,  and  white  his  hairs, 
In  his  own  palace  forc'd  to  ask  his  bread, 
Scorn'd  by  those  slaves  hi»  former  bounty  fed, 
Forpot  of  all  his  own  domestic  crew; 
The  fail  hful  doijalone  liisrishlfiil  master  knew! 
Unfed,  unhous'd,  neijlected,  on  the  clay, 
-Like  an  old  servant  now  cashier d,  he  lay : 
Touch'd  with  resentment  of  ungrateful  man. 
And  lontjinj;  to  beliold  his  ancient  Lord  again. 
Him  when  he  saw—  he  rose,  and  craw  I'd  to  meet, 
(' Twas  all  he  cou'd)  aud  f^wa'd,  and  kiss'd  his 

feet, 
Seiz'd  with  dumb  joy — then  falling  by  his  side, 
Own'd  his  returuing  Lord,  losk'd  up,  and  dy'd" 

Plutarch,  relating  how  the  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Themistoclcs,  steps  back  again 
out  of  tlie  way  of  his  history,  purely  to 
describe  the  lamentable  cries  and  howl- 
iijgs  of  the  poor  dogs  (hey  left  behind. 
He  makes  mention  of  one,  that  followed 
his  master  across  the  sea  to  Salamis, 
•U'herc  he  died,  and  was  honoured  withra 
tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  gave  the 
name  of  the  Dog's  Grave  to  that  part  of 
the  island  where  he  was  buried.  This 
respect  to  a  dog  in  ( he  most  polite  people 
of  the  world,  is  very  observable.  A  mo- 
dern instance  of  gratitude  (o  a  dog 
(though  we  have  but  few  such)  is,  that 
the  chief  order  of  Denmark  (now  inju- 
riously called  the  order  of  the  Elephant) 
was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  fidelity 
of  a  dog,  named  Wild-brat,  to  one  of 
their  kings  who  had  been  deserted  by 
his  subjects ;  he  gave  his  order  this  mot- 
to, or  to  this  effect  (whicii  still  remains) 
WiJd-brat  was  faithful.  Sir  William 
Trumbull  has  told  me  a  story,  which  he 
heard  from  one  that  was  present :  King 
Charles  I.  being  with  some  of  his  coiirt 
during  his  troubles, a  discourse  arose  what 
sort  of  dogs  deserved  pre-eminence;  and 
it  being  on  all  hands  agreed  to  belong 
either  to  the  spaniel  or  grey-hound,  the 
King  gave  his  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
grey-hound,  because  (said  he)  it  has  all 
the  good-nature  of  the  other  without  the 
•fawning: — a  good  piece  of  satire  upon 
his  courtiers,  with  which  I  will  conclude 
my  discourse  of  dogs.  Call  me  a  cynic, 
or  what  you  please,  in  revenge  for  all 
this  impertinence,  I  will  be  contented, 
provided  you  will  but  believe  me  when 
I  say  a  bold  word  for  a  Christian  ;  that, 
of  all  dogs,  you  will  find  none  more 
faithful  than  your,  &c. 


I 


LETTER    XXIIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

April  10,  T710. 
HAD  written  to  you  sooner,  but  that  I 
made  some  scruple  of  sending  pro- 
phane  thir.y;s  to  you  in  Holy  Week.  Be- 
sides, our  family  would  have  been  scan- 
dalized to  see  me  write,  who  take  it  for 
granted  I  write  nothing  but  ungodly 
verses.  I  assure  you,  I  am  looked  upon 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  very  well- 
disposed  person  ;  no  great  hunter  in- 
deed, but  a  great  admirer  of  the  noble 
sport,  and  only  unhappy  in  my  want  of 
constitution  for  that  and  drinking.  They 
all  say,  it  is  pity  I  am  so  sickly  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  pity  they  are  so  healthy.  But 
I  say  nothing  that  may  destroy  their  good 
opinion  of  me.  I  have  not  quoted  one 
Latin  author  since  I  came  down,  but  have 
learned  without  book  asong  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Durfey's,  who  is  your  only  poet  of 
tolerable  reputation  in  this  country.  He 
makes  all  the  merriment  in  our  enter- 
tainments ;  and  but  for  him,  there  would 
be  so  miserable  a  dearth  of  catches,  that, 
I  fear,  they  would  put  either  the  parson 
or  me  upon  making  some  for  them.  Any 
man  of  any  quality,  is  heartily  welcome 
to  the  best  toping-table  of  our  gentry, 
who  can  roar  out  for  some  rhapsodies  of 
his  works:  so  that  in  the  saiiie  manner 
as  it  was  said  of  Homer  to  his  detractors  ; 
What !  dares  any  man  speak  against  him 
who  has  given  so  many  men  to  eat  ? 
(meaning  the  rhapsodists  who  lived  by 
repeating  his  verses)  thus  it  may  be  said 
of  Mi;.  Durfey  to  his  detractors ;  Dares 
any  one  despise  him,  who  has  made  so 
many  men  (hink  ?  Alas,  Sir  !  this  is  a 
glory  which  neither  you  nor  I  must  ever 
pretend  to.  Neither  you  with  your  Ovid, 
nor  1  with  my  Statins,  can  amuse  a  board 
of  justices  and  extraordinary  'squires, 
or  gain  one  hum  of  approbation  or  laugh 
ot  admiration.  These  thuigs( they  vvould 
say)  are  too  studious,  they  may  do  well 
enough  with  such  as  li>ve  reading,  but 
give  us  your  ancient  poet  Mr.  Durfey  ! 
It  is  mortifying  enough,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed ;  but,  however,  let  us  proceed  in 
the  way  that  nature  has  directed  us— 
"  Multi  multa  sciunt  sed  nemo  omnia," 
as  it  is  said  in  the  almanac.  Let  us  com- 
municate our  works  for  our  mutual  com- 
fort ;  send  me  elegies,  and  you  shall  not 
Y  want 
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want  heroics.  At  present,  I  have  only 
fhese  nrpumcnfs  in  prose  to  the  The- 
baid,  which  you  claim  bv  j)ronrise,  as  I 
do  your  translation  oi Pars  J7ie Sulwo tenet, 
— and  the  Rittg]  the  rest  I  hojie  for  as 
soon  as  you  can  conveniently  transcribe 
them;  and  whatsoever  ordeis  yo  j  are 
pleased  to  give  shall  be  punctually  obey- 
ed by  your,  &:c. 

LETTER    XXIV. 

Mr.  Pope  to  H  Cromivell,  Esq. 

May  ro,  1710. 
T  HAD  not  so  long  omitted  to  express 
my  acknowledgments  to  you  for  so 
much  good-nature  and  friendship  as  you 
lately  showed  me;  but  that  T  am  but 
just  returned  to  my  own  hermitage,  from 
Mr.  C*'s,  who  has  done  me  so  many 
favours,  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
think  my  friends  infect  one  another,  and 
that  your  conversation  with  him  has  made 
him  as  obliging  to  me  as  yourself.  I  can 
assure  you  he  has  a  sincere  respect  for 
you  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  he  has  partly 
contracted  from  me,  who  am  too  full  of 
you  not  to  overflow  upon  those  I  con- 
verse with.  But  I  must  now  be  content- 
ed to  converse  only  with  the  dead  of  this 
•world,  that  is  to  say,  the  dull  and  ob- 
scure, every  way  obscure,  in  their  intel- 
lects as  well  as  their  persons:  or  else 
have  recourse  to  the  living  dead,  the  old 
authors  with  whom  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted, even  from  Virgil  down  to  Aw- 
his  Gellius,  whom  I  do  not  think  a  cri- 
tic by  any  means  to  be  compared  to 
Mr.  Dennis ;  and  I  must  declare  posi- 
tively to  you,  that  I  will  persist  in  this 
opinion  till  you  become  a  little  more 
civil  to  Afticus.  Who  could  have  ima- 
gined that  he,  who  had  escaped  all  the 
misfortunes  of  his  time,  unhurt  even  by 
the  prcjscriptions  of  Antony  and  Augus- 
tus, should  in  these  da\s  tind  an  enemy 
more  severe  and  barbarous  than  (hose  ty- 
rants? and  that  enemy  (he  gentlest  too, 
the  best  natured  of  mortals,  Mr.  Crom- 
well, whom  I  must  in  this  compare  once 
more  to  Augustus ;  who  seemed  not  more 
xmlike  himself,  in  the  severity  of  one 
part  of  his  life  and  the  clemency  of  the 
other,  than  you.  I  leave  you  to  reflect  on 
this,  and  hope  that  time  (which  mollifies 
rocks,  and  of  stiff  things  makes  limber) 
will  turn  aresolu(e  critic  to  agentle  read- 
er ;  and  instead  of  this  positive,  tremend* 


ous  new-fa<;hioned  Mr. Cromwell, restore 
unto  us  our  old  acquaintance,  the  8of(, 
beneficent,  and  courteous  Mr.Cromwell. 
I  expect  much,  towards  (he  civili/ing 
of  you  in  your  critical  capacity,  from  the 
innocent  airand  tranquilliiy  of  our  forest, 
when  you  do  me  the  favour  to  visit  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  would  do  well,  by  way 
of  preparative,  if  you  would  duly  and 
constantly  every  morning  read  over  a 
pastoral  of  Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  and  let 
the  lady  Isabella  put  your  Macrobius  and 
Aulus  Gellius  somewhere  out  of  your 
way,  for  a  month  or  so.  Who  knows, 
but  travelling  and  long  airing  in  an  open 
field,  may  contribute  more  successfully  to 
the  cooling  a  critic's  severity,  than  it 
did  to  the  assuaging  of  Mr.  Chee's  an- 
ger of  old  ?  In  these  fields  you  will  be 
secure  of  finding  no  enemy,  but  the 
most  faithful  and  affectionate  of  your 
friends,  &:c. 

LETTER    XXV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

May  17,  1 7 10. 
A  FTER  I  had  recovered  from  a  danger- 
ous illness  which  was  first  contracted 
in  town  about  a  fortnight  after  my  com- 
ing hither,  I  troubled  you  with  a  letter, 
and  paper  inclosed  *, which  you  had  been 
so  obliging  as  to  desire  a  sight  of  when 
last  I  saw  you  ;  promising  me  in  return 
some  translations  of  yours  from  Ovid. 
Since  when,  I  have  not  had  a  syllable 
from  your  hands;  so  that  it  is  (o  be  fear- 
ed, that  though  I  have  escaped  death,  I 
have  not  oblivion.  I  should  at  least  have 
expected  you  to  have  finished  that  elegy 
upon  me,  which  you  told  me  you  was 
upon  the  point  of  beginning  when  I  was 
sick  in  London  :  if  you  will  do  so  much 
for  me  first,  1  will  give  you  leave  to  for- 
get me  afterwaids;  and  for  my  own  part 
will  die  at  discretion,  and  at  my  leisure. 
Kut  1  fear  I  must  be  forced,  like  many 
learned  authors, to  write  my  own  epitaph, 
if  1  would  be  rem.embered  at  all.  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Fontaine's  would  fit  me  to  a 
hair  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege  (do  you 
think  it  is  not  r)  to  steal  epitaphs.  In  my 
present  living,  dead  condition,  nothing 
would  be  propcrer  than  "  Oblitusque 
meorum,  obliviscendus  et  illis,"  but  that 

*  Verses  on  Silence,  in  imitation  of  ttie  Earl 
of  Rocliester's  poem  ou  M  othing ;  done  at  four- 
teen years  old. 

unluckily 
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unluckily  I  cannet  forgel  my  friends, and 
the  civilities  I  received  from  yourself 
and  some  others.  They  say  indeed  it  is 
one  quality  of  generov.s  minds  to  forget 
the  obligations  they  have  conferred,  and 
perhaps  too  it  may  be  so  to  forget  those 
on  whom  they  conferred  them  :  then  in- 
deed! must  be  forgotten  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ;  I  am,  it  must  be  owned,  dead 
Jn  a  natural  capacity,  according  to  JVlr. 
Bickerstaif;  dead  in  a  poetical  capacity, 
as  a  damned  author  ;  and  dead  in  a  civil 
capacity,  as  a  useless  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth. But  retlect,  dear  Sir,  what 
iTielancholy  effects  may  ensue,  if  dead 
men  are  not  civil  to  one  another  I  if  he 
who  has  nothing  to  do  himself,  will  not 
comfort  and  support  another  in  his  idle- 
ness ;  if  those  w  ho  are  to  die  themselves, 
will  not  now  and  then  pay  the  charity  of 
visiting  a  tomb  and  a  dead  friend,  and 
strewing  a  few  flowers  over  him.  In  the 
shades  where  1  am,  the  inhabitants  have 
a  mutual  compassion  for  each  other ;  be- 
ing all  alike  Inanes ;  we  saunter  to  one 
another's  habitation,  and  daily  assist  each 
other  in  doing  nothing  at  all.  This  I 
mention  for  your  edification  and  exam- 
ple, that,  all  alive  as  you  are,  you  may 

not  sometimes  disdain Jesijiere  in  loco. 

Though  you  are  no  Papist,  and  have  not 
so  much  regard  to  the  dead  as  to  address 
yourself  to  them  (which  1  plainly  per- 
ceive by  your  silence)  yet  1  hope  you 
are  not  one  of  those  heterodox,  who  hold 
them  to  be  totally  insensible  of  the  good 
otTices  and  kind  wishes  of  their  living 
friends,  and  to  be  in  a  dull  stale  of  sleep, 
without  one  dream  of  those  they  left  be- 
hind them.  If  you  are,  let  this  letter 
convince  you  to  t!ic  contrary,  which  as- 
sures you  1  am  still,  though  in  a  state  of 
separation,  yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  This  letter  of  deaths  puts  me 
in  mind  of  poor  Mr.  P>ettcrton's  ;  over 
whom  1  would  have  this  sentence  of 
Tully  for  an  epitaph,  which  will  serve 
him  as  well  in  his  moral,  as  his  theatri- 
cal capacity : 
■Vitie  bene  actae  jucundissiina  est  recordatio. 

LETTER     XXVL 

Ffovi  the  same  to  the  same. 

June  24,  1710. 

IT  is  very  natural  for  a  young  friend, 
and  a  young  lover,  to  think  the  per- 
sons they  love  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 


please  them  ;  when  perhaps  Ihey,  for 
their  parts,  had  twenty  other  engage- 
ments before.  This  was  my  case,  when 
I  wondered  I  did  not  hear  from  you  ;  but 
I  no  sooner  received  your  short  letter, 
but  I  forgot  your  long  silence  ;  and  so 
many  fine  things  as  you  said  of  me  could 
not  but  have  wrought  a  cure  on  my  own 
sickness,  M  it  had  not  been  of  the  nature 
of  that  which  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.  It  was  impossible  you  could 
have  better  timed  your  compliment  on 
my  philosophy;  it  was  certainly  properest 
to  commend  me  for  it  just  when  I 
most  needed  it,  and  when  I  could  least  be 
])roud  of  it ;  that  is,  when  I  was  in  pain. 
It  is  not  easy  to  express  what  an  exalta- 
tion it  gave  to  my  spirits,  above  all  the 
cordials  of  my  doctor  ;  and  it  is  no  com- 
pliment to  tell  you,  that  your  compli- 
ments were  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  of 
his  juleps  and  syrups.  But  if  you  will 
not  believe  so  much, 

Pour  le  moins,  votre  compliment 
JVl'a  soulag:e  tlans  ce  motiienl ; 
Etdesi  (ju'oii  mo  Test  venu  I'aire 
J'ai  cliasse  nion  apotioaice, 
Et  renvoye  mou  la>emeut. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  not  have  you 
entirely  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  my 
epitaph,  any  more  than  I  do  those  of  (he 
probability  of  my  becoming  (ere  long) 
the  subject  of  one;  for  death  has  of  laie 
been  very  familiar  with  some  of  my  size. 
I  am  (old,  my  Lord  Lumley  and  Mr. 
Litton  are  gone  before  me;  andthougli 
I  may  now,  without  vanity,  esteem  my- 
self the  least  thing  like  a  man  in  England, 
yet  I  cannot  but  be  sorry,  two  heroes  of 
such  a  make  should  die  inglorious  in 
their  beds;  when  it  had  been  a  fate  more 
worthy  our  size, had  they  met  with  theirs 
from  an  irruption  of  cr,ines,or  other  war- 
like animals,  those  ancient  enemies  to 
our  pygmaean  ancestors  ?  You  of  a  su- 
perior species  little  regard  what  befals  us 
homunciones  sesquifiedales ;  however,  voil 
have  no  reason  to  be  so  unconcerned, 
since  all  physicians  agree  there  is  no 
greater  sign  of  a  plague  among  men  than 
a  mortality  among  frogs. 

This  sort  of  writing,  called  a  Rondeau, 
is  what  I  never  knew  practised  in  our  na- 
tion ;  and,  I  verily  believe,  it  was  not  in 
use  with  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  neither 
Alacrobius  nor  Hyginus  taking  the  least 
notice  of  it.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  vulgar  spelling  and  pronouncing  it 
y  2  round 
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round  O,  is  a  manifest  corruption,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  allowed  or  by  critics. 
Some  may  mistakenly  imagine  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  rondeau  which  ihe  Gallic 
soldiers  snng  in  Caesar's  triumphs  over 
Gaul — Gallifls  Casnr  suirgit,  &c.  as  it  is 
recorded  by  Suetonius  in  Julio,  and  so 
-derive  its  original  from  the  ancient  Gauls 
to  the  modern  French:  but  this  is  erro- 
Tieous;  the  words  there  not  being  ranged 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rondeau,  as 
Jaid  down  by  Clement  Marot.  If  you 
■will  say,  that  the  song  of  the  soldiers 
might  be  only  the  rude  beginning  of  this 
}cind  of  poem,  and  so  consequently  im- 
perfect, neither  Heinsius  nor  I  can  be  of 
that  opinion  ;  and  so  I  conclude,  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

But,  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  all  this 
buffoonery,  which  I  could  not  address  to 
any  one  so  well  as  to  you,  since  I  have 
found  by  experience,  that  you  most  ea- 
sily forgive  my  impertinencies.  It  is 
only  to  show  you  that  I  am  mindful  of 
you  at  all  times,  that  I  write  at  all  times  ; 
and  as  nothing  I  can  say  can  be  worth 
your  reading,  so  1  may  as  well  throw  out 
what  comes  uppermost,  ^s  study  to  be 
jJuU.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    XXVIL 
Mr,  Tope  to  H.  Cromwell,  Esq. 

July  >o,  17 10. 

I  GIVE  you  thanks  for  the  version  you 
sent  me  of  Ovid's  Elegy.  It  is  very 
much  an  image  of  that  author's  writing, 
■who  has  an  agreeableness  that  charms  us 
without  correctness ;  like  a  mistress, 
whose  faults  we  see,  but  love  her  with 
them  all.  You  have  very  judiciously  al- 
tered his  method  in  some  places ;  and  I 
can  find  nothing  which  I  dare  insist  upon 
as  an  error, — what  I  have  written  in  the 
margins  being  merely  guesses  at  a  little 
improvement,  rather  than  criticisms.  I 
assure  you  I  do  not  expect  you  should 
subscribe  to  my  private  notions  but  when 
ycu  shall  judge  ihem  agreeable  to  reason 
and  {;ood  sense.  What  I  have  done  h 
not  as  a  critic  but  as  a  friend  ;  1  know 
too  well  how  many  qualities  arc  requisite 
to  make  the  one,  and  that  I  want  almost 
all  I  can  reckon  \ip;  but  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  want  inclination,  nor,  I  hone,  capa- 
city to  be  the  other.  Nor  shall  I  take  it 
at  all  amiss  that  another  dissents  from 
p\y  opinion ;  it  is  no  more  than  X  have 


often  done  from  my  own  ;  and  indeed, 
the  more  a  man  advances  in  understand- 
ing, he  becomes  the  more  every  day  a 
critic  upon  himself,  and  finds  something 
or  other  still  to  blame  in  his  former 
notions  and  opinions.  I  could  be  gir.d  to 
know  if  you  have  translated  the  11th 
elegy  of  lib.  ii.  yf^l  amicam  7mv!gan:em^ 
the  Hth  of  book  iii.  or  the  1 1th  of  book 
iii.  which  are  above  all  others  my  parti- 
cular favourites,  especially  the  last  of 
these. 

As  to  the  passage  of  which  you  ask  my 
opinion  in  the  second  itneid,  it  is  either 
so  plain  as  to  require  no  solution;  or 
else  (which  is  very  probable)  you  sec 
farther  into  it  than  I  can.  Priam  would 
say,  that  "  Achilles  (whom  surely  you 
"  only  feign  to  be  your  father,  since  your 
"  actions  are  so  ditferent  from  his)  did 
"  not  use  me  thus  inhumanly.  He 
"  blushed  at  his  murder  of  Hector,  when 
"  he  sa»v  my  sorrows  for  him;  and  re- 
"  stored  his  dead  body  to  me  to  be  bu» 
"  ried."  To  this  the  answer  of  Pyrrhus 
seems  to  be  agreeable  enough,  "Go  then 
"  to  the  shades,  and  tell  Achilles  how  I 
"  degenerate  from  him ;"  granting  the 
truth  of  what  Priam  had  said  of  the  dif- 
ference between  them.  Indeed  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  mentioning  here  what  Virgil  more 
judiciously  passes  in  silence,  the  circum  - 
stance  of  Achilles's  selling  for  money  the 
body  of  Hector,  seems  not  so  proper ;  it 
is  in  some  measure  lessening  the  character 
of  Achilles's  generosity  and  piety,  which 
is  the  very  point  of  which  Priam  endea- 
vours in  this  place  to  convince  his  son, 
and  to  reproach  him  with  the  want  of. 
But  the  truth  of  this  circumstance  is  no 
way  to  be  questioned,  being  expressly 
taken  from  Homcr,who  represents  Achil- 
les weeping  for  Priam,  yet  receiving  the 
gold  (Iliad'  xxiv)  ;  for  when  he  gives  the 
body,  he  uses  the-se  words :  "  O  my 
•'  friend  Patroclus,  forgive  me  that  I 
"  quit  the  corpse  of  him  who  killed 
*'  ihee !  I  have  great  gifts  in  ransom  for 
"  it,  which  I  will  bestow  upon  thy  fu«. 
"  neral."    I  am,  &c. 

LETTER    XXVIIL 

From  the  same  to  ihe  same. 

August  2r,  T7T0. 
"youR  letters  are  a  perfect  charity  to 
a  man  in  retirement,  utterly  forgot- 
ten of  all  his  friends  but  you  ;  for  since 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Wycherley  left  London,  I  have  not 
licard  a  word  from  him  ;  tho'  just  be- 
fore, an!  once  since,  I  writ  to  him,  and 
thoiijh  I  know  myself  guilly  of  no  of- 
fence but  of  doing  sincerely  just  what  he 
bid  me  :  "  Hoc  mihi  libertas,  hoc  pia  lin- 
gua dedit  !"  But  the  greatest  injury  he 
does  me,  is  the  keeping  me  in  ignorance 
of  his  welfare;  which  I  am  always  very 
solicitous  for,  and  very  uneasy  in  ihc 
fear  of  any  indisposition  that  may  befal 
him.  In  what  I  sent  you  some  time  ago, 
you  have  not  verse  enough  to  be  severe 
upon,  in  revenge  for  my  last  criticism  ; 
in  one  point  1  must  persist,  that  is  to  say, 
tny  dislike  of  your  Paradise,  in  which  I 
take  no  pleasure :  1  know  very  well, 
that  in  Greek  it  is  not  only  used  by 
Xenophon,  but  is  a  common  word  for 
any  garden  ;  but  in  English,  it  bears  the 
signitication  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
Eden,  which  alone  is  (I  think)  a  reason 
against  making  Ovid  use  it ;  who  will  be 
thought  to  talk  too  n^uch  like  a  Christian 
in  your  version  at  least,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  in  Latin  or  Greek.  As 
for  all  the  rest  of  my  remarks,  since  you 
do  not  laugh  at  them  as  at  this,  I  can  be 
so  civil  as  not  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
them  (as,  I  think,  I  told  you  before); 
and  in  particular  in  the  point  oi  trees  en* 
joying,  you  have,  I  must  own,  fully  sa-* 
tisfied  me  that  the  expression  is  not  onlj' 
defensible,  but  beautiful.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  your  translation  of  the  elegy, 
Adamicnm  navigantem^  as  soon  as  you  can  ; 
for  (without  a  compliment  to  you)  every 
thing  yon  write,  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
is  welcome  to  mc  ;  and  you  may  be  con- 
fident (if  my  opinion  can  be  of  any  sort 
of  consequence  in  any  thing)  that  I 
will  never  be  unsincere,  though  I  may 
be  often  mistaken.  To  use  sincerity  with 
you,  is  but  paying  you  in  your  own  coin, 
from  whom  I  have  experienced  so  much 
of  it ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much 
I  really  esteem  you,  when  1  esteem  no- 
thing in  the  world  so  much  as  that  qua- 
lity. 1  know,  you  sometimes  say  civil 
things  to  me  in  your  epistolary  style ; 
but  those  I  am  to  make  allowance  for,  as 
particularly  when  )ou  talk  of  admiring: 
it  is  a  word  you  are  so  used  to  in  con- 
versation of  ladies,  that  it  will  creep  into 
your  discourse,  in  spite  of  you,  even  to 
your  friends  :  but  as  women,  when  they 
think  themselves  secure  of  admiration, 
commit  a  thousand  negligences,  which 
ihow  Ihem  so  much  at  disadvantage  and 


off  their  guard,  as  to  lose  the  little  real 
love  they  had  before  ;  so  when  men  ima- 
gine others  entertain  some  esteem  for 
their  abilities,  they  often  expose  all  their 
imperfedions  and  foolish  works  to  the 
disparagement  of  (he  little  wit  they  were 
thought  masters  of.  I  am  going  to  ex- 
emplify this  to  you,  in  putting  into  your 
hands  (being  encouraged  by  so  much  in- 
dulgence) some  verses  of  my  youth,  or 
rather  childhood  ;  which  (as  I  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Waller)  were  intended 
in  imitation  of  his  manner  ;  and  are,  per- 
haps, such  imifations  as  those  you  see 
in  aukward  coujitry  dames,  of  the  fine 
and  well-bred  ladies  of  the  court.  Ifvoa 
will  take  them  with  you  into  Liiicoln* 
shire,  they  rnay  save  you  one  hour  from 
the  conversation  of  the  country  gentle- 
men and  their  tenants  (who differ  but  iii 
dress  and  namel  which,  if  it  be  there  33 
bad  as  here,  is  even  worse  than  my  poe- 
try, I  hope  your  stay  there  will  be  no 
longer  than  (as  Mr.  "Wycherley  calls  it) 
to  rob  the  country,  and  run  away  to 
London  with  your  money.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  line  from 
you ;  and  am  (as  I  will  never  cease  to 
be)  your,  &c. 

LETTER  XXIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Odl.  12,  i7to. 
t  DEFERRED  answering your  last,  upoil 
-*•  the  advice  I  received,  that  you  were 
leaving  the  town  for  sometime,  and  ex- 
pected your  return  with  impatience, 
having  then  a  design  of  seeing  my 
friends  there  ;  among  the  first  of  which 
I  have  reason  to  account  yourself.  But 
my  almost  continual  illnesses  prevent 
that,  as  well  as  most  other  satisfaftions  of 
my  life.^  However,  I  may  say  one  ^ood 
thing  of  sickness.  That  it  is  the  best  cure 
in  nature  for  ambition,  and  designs  upon 
the  world  or  fortune  :  it  makes  a  man 
pretty  indifferent  for  the  future,  provid- 
ed he  can  but  be  easy,  by  intervals,  for 
the  present.  He  will  be  content  to  com- 
poui>d  for  his  quiet  only,  and  leave  all 
the  circumstantial  part  and  pomp  of  life 
to  those  who  have  a  health  vigorous 
enough  to  enjoy  all  the  mistresses  of  their 
desires.  1  thank  God,  there  is  nothing 
out  of  myself  wiiich  I  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  seeking,  except  a  friend ;  a 
happiness  I  once  hoped  to  have  poisessed 
Y3  iR 
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in  Mr.  Wycherley  ;  but,  ^tanlum  tnutatns 
ab  illo  I  —  I  have  for  some  years  been 
employed  much  like  children  that  build 
houses  wilh  cards,  endeavouring  very 
busily  and  eagerly  to  raise  a  friendship, 
which  the  first  breath  of  any  ill-nalured 

by-slander  could  putf  away.  But  I 

will  trouble  you  no  farther  with  writing, 
ucrnivseif  with  thinking  of  this  subjci.'h 
r  was  mightily  pleased  to  perceive,  by 
your  quotation  from  Voiture,  that  you 
had  tracked  me  so  far  as  France.  You 
see  it  ij  with  weak  heads  as  with  weak 
stomachs,  they  immediately  throw  out 
what  they  received  last ;  and  what  they 
read,  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  min  (, 
like  oil  upon  water,  without  incorporat- 
ing. This,  I  think,  however,  cannot 
be  said  of  the  love-verses  I  last  troubled 
you  with,  where  all  (I  am  afraid)  is  so 
puerile  and  so  like  the  autlior,  that  no- 
body \\\\\  suspcft  any  thing  to  be  bor- 
rowed. Yet  you  (as  a  friend,  entertain- 
ing a  belter  opinion  of  them)  it  seems, 
searched  in  Waller,  but  searched  in  vain. 
Y^our  judgment  of  them  is  (I  think)  very 
right,  —  lor  it  was  my  own  opinion  be- 
fore. If  you  think  them  not  worth  the 
(rouble  of  corre-ling,  pray  tell  me  so 
freely,  and  it  will  save  me  a  labour;  if 
you  think  the  contrary,  you  would  par- 
ticularly oblige  me  by  your  remarks  on 
the  several  thoughts  as  they  occur.  I 
long  to  be  nibbling  at  your  verses  ;  and 
have    not    forgot    who    promised    me 

0  vid 's  elegy ,  Atl amicam  navlgantem.  Had 
Ovid  been  as  long  in  composing  it,  as 
you  in  sending  it,  the  lady  might  have 
sailed  to  Gades,  and  received  it  at  her 
return.  I  have  really  a  great  itch  of 
crilicisnr  upon  me,  but  want  matter  here 
in  tlie  country;  which  I  desire  you  to 
furnish  me  wilh,  as  1  do  you  in  the 
town  ; 

Sic  scrvat  studii  fcederaquisque*ui. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Caryl  (whom 
you  tell  me,  you  met  at  Epsom)  for 
telling  you  truth,  as  a  man  is  in  these 
days  to  any  one  that  will  tell  truth  to 
his  advantage;  and  I  think  none  is  more 
to  mine  than  what  he  told  you  ;  and  I 
should  he  glad  to  tell  all  the  world,  that 

1  have  an  extreme  afFeftion  and  esteem 
for  you. 

Tecum  e.'enim  lonpos  memini  consumere  soles, 
Et.  (ccum  priiiias  epulis  decervere  nodtes; 
Uniim  opus  ct  requiem    parifcr   dispouimus 

nmho, 
Atquc  >erccuudu  laxamus  seria  mensa. 


By  these  E/mlee^  as  I  take  it,  Persius 
meant  the  Portugal  s.iuff  and  burnt 
claret,  which  he  look  with  his  master 
Cornutus  ;  and  ihitvfiectiTiJa  fjieiua  was, 
without  dispute,  some  cotfee-house  table 
of  the  anticnts.  —  I  will  only  observe, 
that  these  four  lines  are  as  elegant  and 
musical  as  any  in  PersiiN,  not  excepting 
those  six  or  seven  which  Mr.  Dryden 
quotes  as  the  only  such  in  all  that  author. 
1  could  be  heartily  glad  to  repeat  the  sa- 
lisfaftion  described  in  them,  being  truly 
your,  &c. 


LETTER    XXX. 

Mr.  Pope  to  H.  Cromwell,  Esq. 

Oct.  28,  1710. 
Jam  glad  to  find  by  your  last  letter, 
that  you  write  to  me  with  the  freedom 
of  a  friend,  setting  down  your  thoughts 
as  they  occur,  anil  dealing  plainly  with 
me  in  the  matter  of  my  own  trifles, 
which,  I  assure  you,  I  never  valued  half 
so  much  as  I  do  that  sincerity  in  you 
which  they  were  the  occasion  of  disco- 
vering to  me ;  and  which,  while  I  am 
happy  in,  I  may  be  trusted  v.'ith  that 
dangerous  weapon.  Poetry,  since  I  shall 
do  nothing  with  it,  but  after  asking  and 
following  your  advice.  I  value  sincerity 
the  more,  as  I  find,  by  sad  experience, 
the  practice  of  it  is  more  dangerous; 
writers  rarely  pardoning  the  execution- 
ers of  their  verses,  even  tho'  themselves 
pronounce  sentence  upon  them. — As  to 
Mr.  Philips's  Pastorals,  I  take  the  first  to 
be  infinitely  the  best,  and  the  second  the 
worst ;  the'  third  is,  for  the  greatest  part, 
a  translation  from  Virgil's  Daphnis.  I 
will  not  forestal  your  judgment  of  the 
rest,  only  observe  in  that  of  the  Night- 
ingale these  lines  (speaking  of  the  mu- 
sician's playing  on  the  harp)  : 

Now  li^litly  skimming  o'er  the  strings   they 

pass, 
Lik<-  winds  that  gently  bntsh  the  plying  grass. 
And  melting  airs  arise  at  tlicir  rommand  ; 
And  now,  laborious,  wilh  a  Mcigliiy  hand, 
lie  sinks  into  the  cords  with  solemn  pace. 
And  gives  the  swelling  tones  a  manly  grace. 

To  which  nothing  can  be  obje<^"led,  but 
that  they  are  too  lofty  for  pastoral,  es- 
pecially being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
shepherd,  as  they  are  here  :  in  the  poet's 
own  ])erson  they  had  been  (I  believe) 
more  proper.  They  are  rnore  after 
Virgil's  manner  than  that  of  Theocritus, 
whom  yet  in  the  charader  of  pastoral  he 

rather 
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all  meti^  that  is,  not  by  concealing  what 
we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or  doing 
nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed; 
and  I  can  truly  boast  this  comfort  in  my 
affairs  with  iVIr.  Wycherley.  But  I  par- 
don his  jealousy,  which  is  become  his 
nature,  and  shall  never  b«  his  enemy 
whatsoever  he  says  of  me.     Your,  Sec. 


rather  fecms  to  imitate.  In  the  whole, 
I  agree  with  the  Tatlcr,  that  we  have 
no  better  Eclogues  in  our  language. 
There  is  a  small  copy  of  the  same  au- 
thor pul)!iflicd  in  the  Tatler,  No.  I'i,  on 
the  Danifli  winter;  itispi^cticn!  painting, 
and  1  recommend  it  to  your  perusal. 

Dr.  Garth's  poem  I  have  not  seen, 
but  believe  I  shall  be  of  that  critic's  opi- 
nion you  mention  at  Will's,  who  swore 
it  wab  good  :  for,  though  I  am  very 
cautious  of  swearing  afier  critics,  yet  I 
think  one  may  do  it  more  safely  when 
they  commend,  than  when  they  blame. 

1  agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of    Y°^  "^'^'^^^ '""^  ^^''7™"^^ ''*  *^^^^^"'S 
the  use  of  the  seaterms  in  Mr.  Dryden's  the  freedom  you  kindly  used  with  my 

Virgil  ;  not  only  because  Helenus   was     love-verses  gave  me  (he  first  opinion  of 


LETTER   XXXI. 

From  the  suvie  to  the  same. 

Nov,  II,  lyro. 


no  great  prophet  in  those  matters,  but 
because  no  term.s  of  art  or  cant  woids 
suit  with  the  majesty  and  dignityof  style, 

.which  epic  poetry  requires. "  Ciii 

mens  divinior  atque  os  magna  sonatu- 
rum."  The  tarpaulin  phrase  can  please 
none  but  such  "  qui  aurern  habcnt  Ba- 
tavam  ;  they  must  not  expect  "  auribis 
*'  Atiicis  probari,"  I  find  by  you.  (I 
think  I  have  brought  in  two  phrases  of 
Martial  here  very  dexterously) 

Though  you  say  yOu  did  not  rightly 
lake  my  meaning  in  the  verse  I  quoted 
from  Juvenal,  yet  I  will  not  explain  it, 
because,  though  it  seems  you  are  resolv- 
ed to  take  me  for  a  critic,  I  would  by 
no  means  be  thought  a  commentator. — 
And  for  anotlicr  reason  too,  because  I 
have  qiiiie  forgot  both  the  verse  and 
the  application. 

I  hope  it  will  be  no  ofFenre  to  give 
my  moii  hearty  service  to  Mr.  Wycher- 
ley, th.ough  I  perceive  by  his  last  to  me, 
I  am  not  to  trouble  him  with  my  letters, 
since  he  there  told  me  he  was  going  in- 
stantly out  of  town  ;  and  till  his  return  he 
was  my  servant,  &c.  I  guess  by  yours 
he  is  yet  with  you,  and  beg  you  to  do 
what  you  may  with  all  truth  and  honour  ; 
that  is,  assure  him  1  have  ever  borne  all 
the  respect  and  kindness  imaginable  to 
him.  I  do  not  know  to  this  hour  what 
it  is  that  has  estranged  him  from  me; 
but  this  I  know,  that  he  may  for  the 
future  be  more  safely  my  friend,  since  no 
invitation  of  his  shall  ever  more  make 
me  so  free  with  him.  I  could  not  have 
thought  any  man  so  very  cautious  and 
suspicious,  as  not  to  credit  his  own  ex- 
perience of  a  friend.  Indeed,  to  believe 
nobody,  may  be  a  maxim  of  safety  ;  but 
not  so  much  of  honesty.  There  is  but 
oneway  I  know  of  conversing  safely  with 


your  sincerity  :  I  assure  vou  \\  only  did 
what  every  good-natured  actioi:  of  yours 
has  done  since,  confirmed  Uic  niore  in 
that  opinion.  The. fable  of  the  Nightin- 
gale in  Philips's,  Pastorals,  is  taken  f-om 
Famianus  Strada's  Latin  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  in  his  Prdusioies  AcaiUmka ; 
only  the  tomb  he  erects  at  the  end,  is 
added  from  Virgil's  conclusion  of  the 
Culex.  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  a 
passage  out  of  the  Latin  poem  I  men- 
tion; by  which  you  will  find  the  English 
poet  is  indebted  to  it. 

Alfcrnat  mira  arte  fides :  dam  torquet  acutas, 
liiciaitque,  sfravesoperoso  vcrbere  pulsat. 
Jaiuque  manu  per  flla  volat ;  simul  lias,  siraul 

illos 
Explorat     nuraeros,     chordaque    laborat    ia 

oaiiii  — 
Mox  silef.  Ilia  modis   totidem  respondet,  et 

artem 
Aute  rel'ert.     Niincseu  rudis,  ant  incerta  ca- 

ncndi, 
Prajbet  iter  liquidum  labenli  e  pectore  voci, 
Nunccajsiiii  variat,  modtilisque  canoia  niiiiutis 
Delibrat  vocem,  treniuloque  reciprocal  ore. 

This  poem  was  many  years  since  imi- 
tated by  Crafliaw ;  out  of  whose  verses 
the  following  are  very  remarkable  : 

From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  it  flies, 
Feels  music's  jiulse  in  all  its  arteries ; 
Caug^ht  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads, 
His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads. 

I  have  (as  I  think  I  formerly  told  you) 
a  very  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Rowe's  sixth 
book  of  Lucan  :  indeed,  he  amplifies 
too  much,  as  well  as  Brebceuf,  the  fa- 
mous French  imitator.  If  1  remember 
rio^ht,  he  sometimes  takes  the  whole 
comment  into  the  text  of  the  version,  as 
particularly  in  lin.  808.  "  Utque  solet 
pariter  tolls  se  effundere  signis  Corycii 
pressura  croci."  And  in  the  place  you 
y  4  quote. 
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quote,  he  makes  of  those  two  lines  in 
the  Latin, 

Vidit  quanta  sub  noc«e  j-icerct 
Nostra  die:i,  risirqiic  sui  liidiOria  trunci, 

no  less  than  eight  in  the  English. 

What  you   observe,   sure,   cannot  be 
en  error-sphairicus,  strictly  speaking,  ci- 
ther according  to  the  Ptolemaic,  or  our 
Copernican  system;  Tycho  Brahe  him 
self  will  be  on'the  translator's  side  :  for 
Mr  Rowe  here  says  no  more  than  that 
he  looked  down  on  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  Pompey  might  do,  even  tho'.igh 
the  body  of  the  sun  were  above  him. 

You  cannot  but  have  remarked  whit 
a  journey  Lucan  here  makes  Cato  take 
for  the  sake  of  his  fine  descriptions. 
From  Cyrene  he  travels  by  land,  for  no 
better  reason  than  this ; 

Hajc  eadetn   suadcbat  hiems,  quse  clauserat 
asquor. 

The  winter's  effects  on  the  sea,  it  seems, 
Tvere  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  the  ser- 
pents, whirlwinds,  sands,  &c.  by  iand  ; 
which  immediately  after  he  paints  out  in 
his  speech  to  the  soldiers ;  then  he 
fetches  a  compass  a  vast  way  round 
about,  to  the  Nasamones  and  Jupiter 
Ammon's  temple,  purely  to  ridicule  the 
oracles  ;  and  Labienus  must  pardon  me, 
if  I  do  not  believe  him  when  he  says, 
"  Sors  obtulit,  et  fortuna  vi«  —  either 
Labienus,  or  the  map,  is  very  much  mis- 
taken here.  Thence  he  returns  back 
to  the  Syrtes  (which  he  might  have 
taken  first  in  his  way  to  Utica) ;  and  so 
to  Leptis  Minor,  where  our  author 
leaves  him :  who  seems  to  have  made 
Calo  speak  his  own  mind,  when  he  tells 
his  army  —  *'  Ire  sat  est"  —  no  matter 
whither,    1  am  your,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXn. 

Mr.  Po/ie  to  H.  Crotmvcll^  Esq. 

Nov.  24,  1710. 
'T'o  mqke  use  of  that  freedom  and  fa- 
miliarity of  style  which  we  have 
taken  up  in  our  corresponderiee,  and 
which  ib  more  properly  talking  upon 
paper,  than  writing, —  I  will  tell  you, 
without  any  prefecc,  that  I  never  took 
Tycho  Brahe  for  one  of  the  antients,  or 
in  the  least  an  acquaintance  of  Lucan's ; 
nay,  it  is  a  mercy  on  this  occasion  that 
I  do  not  give  you  an  account  of  his  life 
and  conversation  ;  as  how  he  lived  some 
years  like  an  luchanted  knight  in  a  cer« 


lain  island,  with  a  tale  of  a  king  of  Den- 
mark's  mistress  that  shall  be  nameless. 
But   I   have  compassion   on    you,    and 
would  not  for  the  world  you  should  stay 
any  longer  among  the  Genii  and  Semi- 
dei   Manes,   you  know    where  ;  for  if 
once  you  get  so  near  the  moon,  Sappho 
will  want  your  presence  in    the  clouds 
and  inferior  regions ;  not  to   mention 
the  great  loss  Drury-lane   will  sustain 
when   Mr.  C —  is  in  the   milky  way. 
These  celestial  thoughts  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  priests  you  mention,  who  arc  a 
sort  of  Sortilegi  in  one  sense,   because 
in  their  lottery  there  are  more  blanks 
than  prizes ;  the  adventurers   being  at 
best  in  an  uncertainty,  whereas  the  set- 
ters up  are  sure  of  something.     Priests 
indeed  in  their  character,  as  they  re- 
present  God,   are   sacred  ;  and  so  are 
constables  as  they  represent  the  king  ; 
but  you  will  own  a  great  many  of  them 
are  very  odd  fellows,  and   the  devil  of 
any  likeness  in  them.    Yet  I  can  assure 
you,  I  honour  the  good  as  mudi  as  I  de- 
test the   bad  ;  and   I  think  that  in  con- 
demning these  we   praise  those.     The 
translations  from   Ovid    I  have  not  so 
good   an  opinion  of  as  you:  because  I 
think  they  have  little  of  the  main  cha- 
racteristic of  this  author,  a  graceful  easi- 
ness.    For  let  the  sense  be  ever  so  ex- 
actly rendered,   unless  an  author  lookb 
like  himself  in  his  air,  habit,  and  man- 
ner, it  is  a  disguise,  and  not  a  translation. 
But  as  to  the   Psalm,   I  think  David  is 
much  more   beholden   to   the  translator 
than  Ovid  ;    and  as  he  treated  the  Ro- 
man like  a  Jew,  so  he  has  made   the 
Jew  speak  like  a  Roman.     Your,  &c. 


LETTER    XXXm. 


From  the  same  to  the  same. 


I 


Dec.  17,  1719. 
T  seems  that  my  late  mention  of  Cra- 
shav^-,  and  mv  quotation  from  him,  has 
moved  your  curiosity.  I  therefore  send 
you  the  whole  author,  who  has  held  a 
place  among  my  other  books  of  this 
nature  for  some  years;  in  which  time 
having  read  him  twice  or  thiice,  I  find 
him  one  of  those  whose  works  may  just 
deserve  reading.  I  take  this  poet  to 
have  writ  like  a  gentleman,  that  is,  at 
leisure  hours,  and  more  to  keep  out  of 
idleness  than  to  establish  a  reputation  : 

S9 
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so  that  nothing  regular  or  just  can  be 
expected  from  him.  All  that  regards  de- 
sign, form,  fable  (which  is  the  soul  of 
poetry) ;  all  that  concerns  exactness,  or 
consent  of  parts  (which  is  the  body) 
will  probably  be  wanting :  only  pretty 
conceptions,  fine  metaphors,  glittering 
expressions,  and  something  of  a  neat 
cast  of  verse  (which  are  properly  the 
dresss,  gems,  or  loose  ornaments  of  po- 
etry) may  be  found  in  these  verses. 
This  is  indeed  the  case  of  most  other 
poetical  writers  of  miscellanies ;  nor 
can  it  be  well  otherwise,  since  no  man 
can  be  a  true  poet  who  writes  for  di- 
version only.  These  authors  should  be 
considered  as  versifiers  and  witty  men, 
rather  than  as  ])oets;  and  uncfer  this 
head  will  only  fall  the  thoughts,  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  numbers.  These  are 
»nly  the  pleasing  parts  of  poetry,  which 
may  be  judged  of  at  a  view,  and  com- 
prehended all  at  once.  And  (to  express 
myself  like  a  painter)  their  colouring 
entertains  the  sight ;  but  the  lines  and 
life  of  the  picture  are  not  to  be  inspect- 
ed too  narrowly. 

This  author  formed  himself  upon  Pe- 
trarch, or  rather  upon  Marino.  His 
thoughts  one  may  observe,  in  the  main, 
are  pretty;  but  oftentimes  far  fetched, 
and  too  often  strained  and  stitfencd  to 
make  them  appear  the  greater.  For 
men  are  never  so  apt  to  think  a  thing 
great,  as  when  it  is  odd  or  wonderful ; 
and  inconsiderate  authors  would  rather 
be  admired  than  understood.  This  am- 
bition of  surprizing  a  reader,  is  the  true 
natural  cause  of  all  fustian  and  bombast 
in  f)oetry.  To  confirm  what  I  have  said, 
you  need  but  look  into  his  first  poem  of 
the  Weeper,  where  the  2d,  4th,  6th, 
14th,  21st  stanzas  are  as  sublimely  dull 
as  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  16th,  17lh,  20th, 
and  23d  stanzas  of  the  same  copy  are  soft 
and  pleasing  :  and  if  these  last  want  any 
thing,  it  is  an  easier  and  more  unaffected 
expression.  The  remaining  thoughts  in 
that  poem  might  have  been  spared, 
being  either  but  repetitions,  or  very  tri- 
vial and  mean.  And  by  this  example  in 
the  first,  one  may  guess  at  all  the  rest ; 
to  be  like  this,  a  mixture  of  tender  gen- 
tle thoughts  and  suitable  expressions ,  of 
forced  and  inextricable  conceits,  and  of 
needless  fiUers-up  to  the  rest.  From  all 
which  it  is  plain,  this  author  writ  fast, 
and  set  down  what  came  uppermost. 
A  reader  may  skim  otf  the  froth,  and 


use  the  clear  underneath ;  but  if  he  goes 
too  deep,  will  meet  with  a  mouthful  of 
dregs ;  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  him 
are  good  for  little  ;  but  what  he  did  in 
his  own,  natural,  middle -way,  is  best. 

To  speak  of  his  numbers,  is  a  little 
difficult,  they  are  so  various  and  irregu- 
lar, and  mostly  Pindaric  ;  it  is  evident 
his  heroic  verse  (the  best  example  of 
which  is  his  Music's  Duel)  is  carelessly 
made  up;  but  one  may  imagine  from 
what  it  now  is,  that  had  he  taken  more 
care,  it  had  been  musical  and  pleasing 
enough ;  not  extremely  majestic,  but 
sweet  •  and,  the  time  considered  of  his 
writing,  he  was  (even  as  uncorrect  as  he 
is)  none  of  the  worst  versificators. 

I  will  just  observe,  that  the  best  pieces 
of  this  author  are  a  Paraphrase  on  Psai. 
xxiii.  —  on  Lessius,  Epitaph  on  Mr, 
Ashton,  Wishes  to  his  supposed  Mis- 
tress, and  the  Dies  Ira. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

Trom  the  same  to  the  same* 

Dec  30,  1710. 

T  RESUME  my  old  liberty  of  throwing 
•*•  out  myself  upon  paper  to  you,  and 
making  what  thoughts  float  uppermost 
in  my  head,  the  subject  of  a  letter. 
They  are  at  present  upon  laughter, 
which  (for  aught  I  know)  may  be  the 
cause  you  might  sometimes  think  me 
too  remiss  a  friend,  when  I  was  most 
entirely  so  :  for  I  am  never  so  inclined 
to  mirth  as  when  I  am  most  pleased  and 
most  easy,  which  is  in  the  company  of  a 
friend  like  yourself. 

As  the  fooling  and  toying  with  a  mis- 
tress is  a  proof  of  fondness,  not  disre- 
spect, so  is  raillery  with  a  friend.  I 
know  there  are  prudes  in  friendship, 
who  expect  distance,  awe,  and  adora- 
tion ;  but  I  know  you  are  not  of  them  ; 
and  I  for  my  part  am  no  idol- worship- 
per, though  a  Papist.  If  I  were  to  ad- 
dress Jupiter  himself  in  a  heathen  way, 
I  fancy  I  should  be  apt  to  take  hold  of 
his  knee  in  a  familiar  manner,  if  not  of 
his  beard,  like  Dionysius  ;  I  was  just  go- 
ing to  say  of  his  buttons  ;  but  I  think 
Jupiter  wore  none  (however  I  won't  be 
positive  to  so  nice  a  critic  as  you,  but 
his  robe   might   be   subnected   with  a 

fibula). 
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fibula).     I  know  some  philosophers  de- 
fine   laughter,   a    recommending    our- 
selves to  our  own  favour,  by  compari- 
son with  the  weakness  of  another:  but 
I  am  sure  I  very  rarciy  laugh  with  that 
view,  nor  do  I  believe  children  have  any 
>uch  consideration  in  their  heads,  when 
they  express  their  p'easure  this  way  :   I 
laugh  full  as  innocently  as  they,  for  the 
most  part,  and  as  sillily.     There  is  a  dif- 
ference too    betwixt  laughing   about   a 
thing  and  laughing  at  a  thing:  one  may 
find  the  inferior  man  (to  make  a  kind 
of  casuistical   distinction)    provoked  to 
folly  at  the  sight  or  observation  of  some 
circumstance  of  a  thing,  when  the  thing 
itself  appears  solemn  and  august  to  the 
superior  man,  that  is,  our  judgment  and 
reason.     Let  an   ambassador  speak   the 
best  sense  in  the  world,  and  deport  him- 
self in  the  most  graceful  manner  before 
a  prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of  his  shirt  hap- 
pen (as  I  have  known  it   happen  to  a 
very   wise  man)    to   hang   out  behind, 
more  people  will  laugh  at  that  than  at- 
tend   to  the  other;  till   they  recollect 
themselves,  and  then  they  will  not  have 
a  jot  the  less  respect  for  the  minister. 
I  must  confess  the  iniquity  of  my  coun- 
tenance   before   yon  ;     several   muscles 
of    my    face    sometimes    take  an    im- 
pertinent  liberty   with    my  judgment ; 
but    then     my   judgment    soon    rises, 
and     sets    all     right    again     about   my 
month:  and   I   find  I  value  no  man   so 
much  as>  him  in  whose  sight  1  have  been 
playing     the     fool.      I   cannot  be    sui 
//enaia  before  a   nian  1  love  ;  and  not  to 
laugh     with     honety,     when      nature 
prompts,  or  folly  (which  is  more  a   se- 
cond nature  than  any  thing  I  know)    is 
but  a  knavish  hypocritical  way  of  mak- 
ing a  mask  ofone'«  own  face.    To  con- 
clude :  Those  that  are  my  friends  I  laugh 
with,  and  tho':e  that  are  not  I  laugh  at; 
so  am  merry  in  company  ;  and  if  ever  I 
am  wise,  it  is  all  by  myself.     You  take 
jrst  another  course,  and  to  those  that  arc 
not  your  friends,  arc  very  civil ;  and  to 
those  that  are,  very  endearing  and  com- 
plaisant ;  thus  when   you  and   I  meet, 
there  will  be  the  rnus  et  blamlit'KV  united 
together  in  conversation,  as  they  com- 
monly  are    in   a    verse.     But  without 
laughter  on  the  one  side,  or  compliment 


on  the  other,  I  assure 
real  esteem,  your,  &c. 


vou  1  am,  with 


LETTER   XXXV. 
Mr.  Pope  to  H.  CromiveU,  Esq. 

Nov.  12,  I7II< 

T  KKCEivED  the  entertai.uTient  o;  vour 
•*■  letter  the  day  afler  I  had  sent  vou 
One  of  mine  and  I  am  but  ;;is  morning 
returned  hither.    The  news  you  tell  me 
of  the   many  difficulties  you    found  in 
your  return  from  Rath,  gives  me   such  a 
kind  of  pleasure  as  we  usually  take  in  ac- 
companying our  friends  in   their  mixed 
adventures  ;  for,  methinks,  I  see  you  la- 
bouring through  all  your  inconveniences 
of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard  saddle,  the 
trotting  horse,  and  what  not !   What  an 
agreeable  surprize  would  it  have  b^en  to 
me,  to  have  met  you  by  pure  accident 
(which  I  was   within  an  ace  of  doing) 
and  to  have  carried  you  off  triumphantly, 
set  you  on  an  easier  pad,  and  relieved 
the   wandering   knight    with   a  night's 
lodging  and  rural  repast,  at  our  castle  in 
the   forest !     But   these    arc    only    the 
pleasing  imaginations  of  a  disappointed 
lover,  who  must  suffer  in  a  melancholy 
absence  yet  these  two  months.     In   the 
mean  time,  I  take  up  with  the  muses  for 
want   of   your    better    company ;    the 
muses,  "  qujE  nobiscum  pernoctant,  pe- 
regrinantur,  rusticantur.     Those  aerial 
ladies  just    discover  enough   to  me  of 
their  beauties  to  urge  my  pursuit,  and 
draw   me   into    a    wandering  maze   of 
thought,    still    in  hopes    (and  only  in 
hopes)  of  attaining  those  favours  from 
them  which  they  confer  on   their  more 
happy  admirers.     We  grasp  some  more 
beautiful  idea  in  our  own  brain,   than 
our  endeavours  to  express  it  can  set  to 
the  view  of  others  ;  and  still  do  but  la- 
bour to  fall  short  of  our  first  imagination. 
The  gay  colouring  which  fancy  gave  at 
the  first  transient  glance  we  had  of  it, 
goes  off  in  the  execution,  like  those  va- 
rious  figures  in  the  gilded  clouds,  which, 
while    we    gaze   long    upon,   to   sepa- 
rate the  parts  of  each  imaginary  image, 
the  whole  faints  before  the  eye,  and  de- 
cays into  confusion. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  know- 
ledge you  give  me  of  Mr.  Wycherley's 
present  temper,  which  seems  so  favour- 
able to  me.  1  shall  ever  have  such  a  fund 
of  affection  for  him  as  to  be  agreeable  to 
myself  when  I  am  so  to  him,  and  cannot 
but  be  gay  when  he  is  in  good  humour, 

as 
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as  the  surface  of  the  earth  (if  you  will 
pardon  a  poetical  similitude)  is  clearer 
or  gloomier,  just  as  the  sun  is  brighter 
or  uTore  over-cast. — I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  verses  to  Lintol  which  you  men- 
tion ;  for,  niethinks,  something  oddly 
agreeable  may  be  produced  from  that 
subjed. — For  what  remains,  I  am  so 
well,  Ihnt  nothing  but  the  assurance  of 
you  being  so  can  make  me  better ;  and 
if  you  would  have  me  live  with  any  sa- 
tisfaction these  dark  days  in  which  I  can- 
not see  you,  it  must  be  by  your  writing 
sometimes  to  vour,  &c. 


r 


LETTER    XXXVr. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dec.  21,  1711. 
F  I  have  not  writ  (o  you  so  soon  as  I 
ought,  let  my  writing  now  atone  for 
the  delay, — as  it  will  infallibly  do,  when 
you  know  what  a   sacrifice  I  make  you 
at  this  time,  and  that  every  moment  my 
eyes  are  employed  upon  this.paper,  they 
are  taken  off  from  two  of  the  finest  faces 
in  the  universe.     But  indeed  it  is  some 
consolation  to  me  to  refleft,  that  while  I 
but  write  this  period,  I  escape  s«3me  hun- 
dred fatal  darts  from  those  unerring  eyes, 
and  about  a  thousand  deaths  or  better. 
Now,  you  that  delight  in  dying,  would 
not  once  have  dreamt  of  an  absent  friend 
in  these  circumstances  ;  you  that  are  so 
nice  an  admirer  of  beauty,  or  fas  a  cri- 
tic would  say  after  Terence)  so  elegant 
a  speftator  of  forms  ;  you  must  have  a 
sober  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary  can- 
dle at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucu- 
bratory  to  vour  friend ;  whereas  I  can 
do  it  as  well  with  two    pair  of  radiant 
lights,  that  outshine  the  golden  god  of 
day  and  silver  goddess  of  night,  and  all 
the  refulgent  eyes  of  the  firmament.  You 
farcy  now  that   Sappho's  eyes  are  two 
of  these  my  tapers,  but  it  is  no  such  mat- 
ter;  these  are  eyes  tlfat  have  much  more 
persuasion  in  one   glance  than  all  Sap- 
pho's oratory  and  gesture  together,   let 
her  put  her  body  into  what  moving  pos- 
tures she  pleases.     Indeed,  indeed,  my 
friend,  you  never  could  have  found   so 
improper  a  time  to  tempt  me  with  inte- 
rest or  ambition;  let  me   but  have  the 
reputation  of  these  in  my  keeping,  and 
as  for  my  own,  let  the  devil,  or  let  Den- 
nis,   take   it    forever. —  How  gladly 


would  I  give  all  I  am  worth,  that  is  (o 
say,  my  Pastorals,  for  one  of  them,  and 
my  Essay  for  the  other  !  I  would  lav 
out  all  my  poetry  in  love ;  an  original 
for  a  lady,  and  a  translation  for  a  wait- 
ing-maid !  Alas !  what  have  I  to  do 
with  Jane  Gray,  as  long  as  Miss  Molly, 
Miss  Betty,  or  Miss  Patty  are  in  this 
world  ?  Shall  l  write  of  beauties  mur- 
dered long  ago,  when  there  are  those  at 
this  instant  that  murder  me?  I  will 
e'en  compose  my  own  tragedy,  and  the 
poet  shall  appear  in  his  own  person  to 
move  compassion  :  it  will  be  far  more 
effectual  than  Bays'sentering  witha  rope 
about  his  neck  ;  and  the  world  willovvn 
there  never  was  a  more  miserable  object 
brought  upon  the  stage. 

Now  you  that  area  critic,  pray  inform 
me,  in  what  manner  I  may  conned  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  lefter  with  that 
which  is  to  follow,  according  to  the 
rules.  I  would  willingly  return  Mr.  Gay 
my  thanks  for  the  favour  of  his  poem, 
and  in  particular  for  his  kind  mention  of 
me ;  I  hoped,  when  I  heard  a  new  co- 
medy had  met  with  success  upon  the 
stage,  that  it  had  been  his,  to  which  I 
really  wish  no  less  ;  and  (had  it  been  any 
way  in  my  power)  should  have  been  verv 
glad  to  have  contributed  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  world.  His  verses  to  Lin- 
tot  *  have  put  a  whim  into  my  hedd, 
which  you  are  like  to  be  troubled  with 
in  the  opposite  page :  take  it  as  you 
find  it,  the  production  of  half  an  hour 
the  other  morning.  I  design  very  soon 
to  put  a  task  of  a  more  serious  nature 
upon  you,  in  reviewing  a  piece  of  mine 
that  may  better  deserve  criticism  ;  and 
by  that  time  you  have  done  with  it,  I 
hope  to  tell  you  in  person  with  how 
much  fidelity  I  am  your,  &c. 


LETTER   XXXVII. 

Mr.  Po/^eto  Sir  IVilUam  Trumbull  \. 

March  tz,  i-jii. 
'T'hough  any  thing  you  write  is  sure 
to  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  yet  I  must 
own,  your  last  letter  made  nie  uneasy: 
you  really  use  a  style  of  ciMnpliment, 
which  I  exped  as  little  as  I  deserve  it.  I 

*  These  verges   are  printed   in  Dr.  Swift's 
and  Pope's  Miscellanies. 

+  Secretarj  of  Stste  to  King  Williairt  the 
Third. 

know 
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know  it  is  a  common  opinion  that  a 
young  stribbler  is  as  ill  pleased  to  hear 
truth  as  a  young  ladv.  From  the  mo- 
ment one  sets  up  for  an  author,  one 
must  be  treated  as  ceremoniously;  that 
is,  as  unfaithfully 

As  a  King's  favourite,  or  as  a  King. 

This  proceeding,  joined  to  that  natural 
vanity  which  first  makes  a  man  an  au- 
thor, is  certainly  enough  to  render  him 
a  coxcomb  for  life.  But  I  must  grant  it 
is  a  just  judgment  upon  poets,  that  they, 
whose  chief  pretence  is  wit,  should  be 
trcatedastLey  themselves  treat  fools;  this 
is,  be  cajoled  with  praises.  And  I  be- 
L'eve,  poets  are  the  only  poor  fellows  in 
tlie  world  whom  any  body  will  flatter. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  say  this,  as 
if  the  obliging  letter  you   sent  me  de- 
served this  imputation,  only  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  it;  and  I  fancy  one  may  apply 
to  one's  friend  what  Ccesar  said  of  his 
wife ;    "  It  was  not  sufficient   that   he 
"  knew  her  to  be  chaste  himself;  but  she 
"  should  not  be  so  much  as  suspected." 
As  to  the  wonderful  discoveries,  and 
all  the  good  news  you  are  pleased  to  tell 
me  of  myself,  1  treat  it,  as  you  vvho  are 
in   the   secret  treat  common  news,   as 
groundless  reports  of  things  at  a  distance; 
which  I,  who  look  into  the  true  springs 
of  the  affr.ir,  in  my  own  breast,  know  to 
have  no  foundation  at  all ;  —  for  fame, 
though  it    be   (as  Milton  finely  calls  i() 
the  last  infirm!  ty  of  noble  minds,  is  scarce 
so  strong  a  tem])tation  as  to  warrant  our 
loss  of  time  here  :  it  can  never  make  us 
lie  down  contentedly  on  a  death-bed  (as 
aomeof  theantients  are  said  to  have  done 
with  that  thought).     You,    Sir,    have 
yourself  taught  me,  that  an  easy  situa- 
tion at  that  hour  can   proceed  from  no 
ambition  less  noble  than  that  of  an  eter- 
nal felicity,  which  is  unattainable  by  the 
strongest  endeavours  of  the  wit,  but  mav 
be  gained  by  the  sincere  intentions  of 
the  heart  only.  As  in  the  next  world,  so 
in  this,  the  only  solid  blessings  are  owing 
to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not   the 
extent  of  tlje  capacity, — friendship  here 
is  an  emanation  from  the  same  source  as 
beatitude  there  :  the  same  benevolence 
and  grateful  disposition  that  qualifies  us 
for  the  one,  if  extended  farther,  makes 
us  partakers  of  the  other.     The  utmost 
point  of  my  desires  iu  my  present  state, 


terminates  in  the  society  and  goodwill 
of  worthy  men,  which  I  look  upon  a» 
no  ill  earnest  and  foretaste  of  the  so- 
ciety and  alliance  of  happy  souls  here- 
after. 

The  continuance  of  your  favours  to 
me  is  whr.t  not  only  makes  mc  hnppv, 
but  causes  me  to  set  some  value  upon 
myself  as  a  part  of  your  care.  The  in- 
stances I  daily  meet  with  of  these  agree- 
able awakenings  of  friendship  are  of  too 
pleasing  a  nature  not  to  be  acknow- 
ledged whenever  I  think  of  you.  1  am 
your,  &c. 


LETTER    XXXVIH. 

Mi:  Po/ie  to  Sir  William  Trumbull. 

April  30, 1 713. 
J  HAVEbeen  almost  every  day  emplovcti 
in  following  your  advice,  and  amusing 
myself  in  painting  ;  in  which  I  am  most 
particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Jervas,  who 
gives  me  daily  instructions  and  exam- 
ples. As  to  poetical  affairs,  I  am  con- 
tent at  present  to  be  a  bare  looker-on, 
and  from  a  practitioner  turn  an  admirer; 
which  is  (as  the  world  goes)  not  very 
usual.  Cato  was  not  so  much  the  won- 
der of  Rome  in  his  days,  as  he  is  of  Bri- 
tain in  ours ;  and  though  all  the  foolish 
industry  possible  has  been  used  to  make 
it  thought  a  partv-play,  yet  what  the 
author  once  said  of  another  may  the  most 
properly  in  the  world  be  applied  to  him 
on  this  occasion  : 

F.nvy  itself  is  duv^^  in  wonder  lost. 
And  factions  strive    who  shall  applaud 
him  most. 

The  numerousand  violent  claps  of  the 
whig  party  on  the  one  side  of  the  theatre, 
were  echoed  back  by  the  tories  on  the 
other;  while  the  author  sweated  behind 
the  scenes  with  concern  to  find  the  ap- 
plause proceeding  more  from  the  hand 
than  the  head.  THis  was  the  case  too  of 
the  prologue-writer*,  who  was  clapped 
into  a  staunch  whig,  at  almost  every  two 
lines.  I  believe  you  have  heard,  that 
after  all  the  applauses  of  the  opposite 
faction,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent  for 
Booth,  vvho  played  Cato,  into  the  box, 
between  one  uf  the  adls,  and  presented 
him  with  fifty  guineas ;  in  acknowledg- 

*  liiiQself. 
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ment  (as  he  expressed  \t)  for  defending 
the  cause  of  liberty  so  well  against  a  per- 
petual diclafor..  The  whigs  are  unwil- 
ling to  be  distanced  this  way,  and  there- 
fore design  a  present  to  the  same  Cato 
very  speedily;  in  the  mean  time  they 
are  getting  ready  as  good  a  sentence  as 
the  former  on  their  side  :  so  betwixt 
them,  it  is  probable  that  Cato  (as  Dr. 
Garth  expressed  it)  may  have  something 
to  live  upon  after  he  dies,  1  am  vour, 
&c. 

LETTER    XXXIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

Dec,  i6,  1715, 
TT  was  one  of  the  enigmas  of  Pythago- 
ras, "  When  the  winds  rise,  worship 
*'  the  echo."  A  modern  writer  explains 
this  to  signify,  "  When  popular  tumults 
"  begin,  retire  to  solitudes,  or  such 
*'  places  where  echoes  are  commonly 
*'  found,  rocks,  woods,"  &c.  I  am  ra- 
ther of  opinion  it  should  be  interpreted, 
*'  When  rumours  increase,  and  when 
*'  there  is  abundance  of  noise  and  cla- 
*'  mour,  believe  the  second  report." 
This  I  think  agrees  more  exactly  with 
the  echo,  and  is  the  more  natural  appli- 
cation of  the  symbol.  However  it  be, 
either  of  these  precepts  is  extremely  pro- 
per to  be  followed  at  this  season;  and  I 
cannot  but  applaud  your  resolution  of 
continuing  in  what  you  call  your  cave  in 
the  forest,  this  winter;  and  preferring 
the  noise  of  breaking  ice  to  that  of  break- 
ing statesmen,  the  rage  of  storms  to  that 
of  parties,  the  fury  and  ravage  of  floods 
and  tempests,  to  the  precipitancy  of  some 
and  the  ruin  of  others  ;  which,  I  fear, 
will  be  our  daily  prospects  in  London. 

I  sincerely  Wish  myself  with  you,  to 
contemplate  the  wonders  of  God  in  the 
firmament,  rather  than  the  madness  of 
man  on  the  earth.  But  1  never  had  so 
much  cause  as  now  to  complain  of  my 
.poetical  star,  that  fixes  vne  at  thistu- 
niultuous  time,  to  attend  the  jingling  of 
rhymes  and  the  measuring  of  syllables  : 
to  be  almost  the  only  trifler  in  the  na- 
tion ;  and  as  ridiculous  as  the  poet  in 
Petronius,  who,  while  all  the  rest  in  the 
ship  were  either  labouring  or  praying 
for  life,  was  scratching  his  head  in  a  lit- 
tle room,  to  write  a  fine  description  of 
the  tempest. 


You  tell  me,  you  like  the  sound  of  no 
arms  but  those  of  Achilles  :  for  my  part, 
I  like  them  as  little  as  any  other  arms. 
I  listed  myself  in  the  battles  of  Homer, 
and  I  am  no  sooner  in  war,  but,  like  most 
other  folks,  I  wish  myself  out  again. 

I  heartily  join  with  you  in  wishing 
quiet  to  our  native  country :  quiet  in  the 
state,  which,  like  charity  in  religion,  is 
too  much  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
either,  to  be  broken  or  violated  on  any 
pretence  or  prospect  whatsoever.  Fire 
and  sword,  and  fire  and  faggot,  are 
equally  my  aversion.  I  can  pray  for  op- 
posite parties,  and  for  opposite  religions, 
with  great  sincerity.  I  think,  to  be  a 
lover  of  one's  country  is  a  glorious  elo- 
gy,  but  I  do  not  think  it  so  great  a  one 
as  (o  be  a  lover  of  mankind. 

I  somelimes  celebrate  you  under  these 
denominations,  and  join  your  health 
with  that  of  the  whole  world :  a  truly 
catholic  health,  which  far  excels  the 
poor  narrow  spirited,  ridiculous  healths 
now  in  fashion,  io  this  church  or  that 
church.  Whatever  our  teachers  may  say, 
they  must  give  us  leave  at  least  to  wisfi 
generously.  These,  dear  Sir,  are  my  ge- 
neral dispositions ;  but  whenever  I  pray 
or  wish  for  particulars,  you  are  one  of 
the  first  in  the  thoughts  or  affections  of 
your,  &c. 

LETTER    XL. 

Mr.  Pcpc  to  the  Hon.  J,  C.  Esq. 

June  15,  1711. 
T  SEND  you  Dennis's  remarks  on  the 
Essay*  ;  which  equally  abound  in  just 
criticisms  ^nd  fine  railleries.  The  few 
observations  in  my  hand  in  the  margins, 
are  what  a  morning's  leisure  permitted 
me  to  make  purely  for  your  perusal ;  for 
I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  critic,  as 
you  vviil  find  him  by  the  latter  part  of 
his  book,  is  but  one  way  to  be  properly 
answered,  and  that  way  I  would  not  take 
after  what  he  informs  me  in  his  preface, 
that  he  is  at  this  time  persecuted  by  for- 
tune. This  I  knew  not  before  ;  if  I  had, 
his  name  had  been  spared  in  the  Essay 
for  that  only  reason.  I  cannot  conceive 
what  ground  he  has  for  so  excessive  a  re- 
sentment, nor  imagine  how  these  three 
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lines  *  can  be  called  a  reflection  on  his 
person,  which  only  describe  him  subject 
a  little  to  anger  on  some  occasions.  1 
have  heard  of  combatants  so  vcr\'  fu- 
rious, as  to  fall  down  themselves  vi\th 
that  very  blow  which  they  designed  to 
lay  heavy  on  their  antagonists.  But  if 
Mr.  Dennis's  rage  proceeds  only  from  a 
zeal  to  discourage  young  and  unexperi- 
enced writers  from  scribbling,  he  should 
frighten  ns  with  his  verse,  not  prose  ;  for 
I  have  often  known  that  when  all  the 
precepts  in  the  world  would  not  reclaim 
a  sinner,  some  very  sad  example  has  done 
the  business.  Yet,  to  give  this  man  his 
due,  he  has  objected  to  one  or  two  lines 
with  reason  ;  and  I  will  alter  them  in  case 
of  another  edition  ;  I  will  make  my  ene- 
my do  me  a  kindness  where  he  meant 
an  injury,  and  so  serve  instead  of  a 
friend.  What  he  observes  at  the  bottom 
of  page  20  of  his  reflections,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  yourself,  and  had  been 
mended  but  for  the  haste  of  the  press  : 
I  confess  it  what  the  English  call  a  bull, 
jn  the  expression,  though  the  sense  be 
manifest  enough.  Mr.  Dennis's  bulls 
are  seldom  in  the  expression  ;  they  are 
generally  in  the  sense. 

I  shall  certainly  never  make  the  least 
reply  to  him  ;  not  only  because  vou  ad- 
vise mc,  but  because  1  have  ever  been  of 
opinion,  that  if  a  book  cannot  answer 
for  ittelf  to  the  public,  it  is  to  no  sort  of 
purpose  for  its  author  to  do  it.  1[  I  am 
wrong  ii:  any  sentiment  of  that  Essay, 
I  protest  sincerely,  1  do  net  desire  ail 
the  world  stiould  be  deceived  (which 
would  be  of  very  ill  consequence) 
merely  that  I  myself  may  be  thought 
right;  which  is  of  little  consequence). 
1  would  be  the  first  to  recant,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  the  glory  of  my- 
self; for  (as  I  take  it)  when  a  man  owns 
himself  to  have  been  in  an  error,  he 
does  but  tell  you  in  other  words,  thai  he 
is  wiser  than  he  was.  But  1  have  had  an 
advantage  by  the  publishing  that  book, 
which  otherwise  I  should  never  have 
known  :  it  has  been  the  occasion  of 
making  me  friends  and  open  abettors  of 
several  gentlemen  of  known  sense  and 
v\  it ;  and  of  ])roving  to  mc,  what  I  have 
till  now  doubted,  that  my  writings  are 
taken  some  notice  of  by  the  world,  or  I 

♦  But  Appiiis  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares  treiuendous  with  a  ihreai'niDgeje, 
Like  some  lirce  (yraut  iu  old  tapestry. 


should  never  be  attacked  thus  in  parti- 
cular. I  have  read,  that  it  was  a  custom 
among  the  Romans,  while  a  general 
rode  in  triumpii,  to  have  the  common 
soldiers  in  the  streets  that  railed  at  him 
and  reproached  him  ;  to  put  him  in 
mind,  that  though  his  services  were  ia 
the  main  approved  and  rewarded,  yet  he 
had  faults  enough  to  keep  him  humble. 

You  will  see  by  this,  that  whoever 
sets  ivp  for  a  wit  in  these  days  ought  to 
have  the  constancy  of  a  primitive  chris- 
tian, and  be  prepared  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  it.  But  sure  this  is 
the  first  time  that  a  wit  was  attacked  for 
his  religion ,  as  you  will  find  I  am  most 
zealously  in  this  treatise  ;  and  you  know, 
Sir,  what  alarms  I  have  had  from  the 
opposite*  side  on  this  account.  Have  I 
not  reason  to  cry  out  with  the  poor  fel- 
low in  Virgil, 

Quid  jam  misero  mihi  thnique  res/at  ? 
Cui  negueapud  Danaos  u<quam  tocun,  et  super  ipsi 
Dardanidcc  infensi pcenas  cum  sanguine  poscunt  .' 

It  is  however  my  happiness  that  you, 
Sir,  are  impartial. 

Jove  was  alike  to  Latian  and  to  Phrygian ; 
For  you  well  know,  that  wit's  of  no  religion. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  D.  takes 
to  pieces  several  particular  lines,  detached 
from, their  natural  places,  may  shew  how 
easy  it  is  to  a  caviller  to  give  a  new  sense, 
or  a  new  nonser.se,  to  any  thing.  And 
indeed  his  constructions  are  not  more 
wrested  from  the  genuine  meaning,  than 
theirs  who  objected  to  tlic  heterodox 
parts,  as  they  called  them. 

Our  friend  the  Abb^  is  notof  that  sort ; 
who  with  the  utmost  candour  and  free- 
dom has  modestly  told  me  w  hat  others 
thought,  and  shewn  him'^elf  one  (as  he 
very  well  expresses  it)  rather  of  a  num- 
ber than  a  parly.  The  only  difference 
between  us,  in  relation  to  the  monks, 
is,  that  he  thinks  most  sorts  of  learning 
flourished  among  them  ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  only  some  sort  of  learning 
was  barely  kept  alive  by  them  :  he 
believes  that  in  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  sense,  that  line  (A  second  deluge 
learning  over-run)  will  be  understood  of 
learning  in  general  :  and  1  fancy  it  will 
be  understood  only  (as  it  is  meant)  of  po- 
lite learning,  criticism, poetry, &c.  which 
is  the  only  learning  concerned  in  the 
subject  of  the  Essay.     It  is  true,  that 
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the  monks  did  preserve  what  learning 
there  was,  about  Nicholas  (he  Fitth's 
time;  h'lt  those  w  no  succeeded  fell  into 
the  depth  of  barbarii^m,  or  at  least  stood 
at  z  s!ay  while  others  arose  from  thence  ; 
insomuch  that  even  Erasmus  and  Reuch- 
lin  could  hardly  laugh  them  out  of  it.  I 
am  highly  obliged  to  the  Abbe's  zeal  in 
my  commendation,  and  goodness  in  not 
concealing  what  he  thinks  my  error  : 
and  his  testifying  some  esteem  for  the 
book  just  at  a  lime  when  his  brethren 
raided  a  clamour  against  it,  is  an  instance 
of  great  generosity  and  candour,  which 
I  shall  ever  acknowledge.     Your,  &:c. 


LETTER    XLL 

Mr.  Pojie  to  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Esq. 


I 


July  i8,  171  r. 
N  your  last  you  iniormed  me  of  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  some  people,  who 
seem  to  make  it  no  les?  their  business  to 
persuade  men  they  are  erroneous,  than 
doctors  do  that  they  are  sick  ;  only  that 
they  may  magnify  their  own  cure,  and 
triumph  over  an  imaginary  distemper. 
The  simile  objected  to  in  my  Essay, 

(Thus  wit,  like  faifti,  by  each  man  is  apply'd 
To  one  small  se6i ;  and  all  are  daniu'd  beside) 

plainly  concludes  at  this  second  line, 
where  stands  a  full  slop  :  and  what  fol- 
lows [Meanly  they  seek^  &c.)  speaks  only 
of  wit  (which  is  meant  by  that  blessing, 
and  that  sun) ;  for  how  can  the  sun  of 
faith  be  said  to  sublime  the  southern  wits, 
and  to  ripen  the  geniuses  of  northern 
climates  ?  I  fear  these  gentlemen  under- 
stand grammar  as  little  as  they  do  criti- 
cism ;  and,  perhaps,  out  of  good-na- 
lure  to  the  monks,  are  willing  to  take 
from  them  the  censure  of  ignorance,  and 
to  have  it  to  themselves.  The  word  t/iey 
refers  (as  I  am  sure  I  meant,  and  as  I 
thought  every  one  must  have  knownj  to 
those  critics  there  spoken  of,  who  are 
partial  to  some  particular  set  of  writers, 
to  the  prejudice  of  all  others.  And  the 
very  simile  itself,  if  twice  read,  may 
convince  them,  that  the  censure  here  of 
damning,  lies  not  on  our  church  at  all, 
unless  they  call  our  church  one  small  siB  : 
and  the  cautious  words  {iy  each  man) 
manifestly  shew  it  a  general  refledion  on 
all  such  (whoever  they  are)  who  enter- 
tain those  narrow  and  limited  notions  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  ;  which  the 


reformed  ministers  and  Presbyterians  arc 
as  guilty  of  as  any  people  living. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  promise  you,  Sir,  if 
the  alteration  of  a  word  or  (wo  will  gra- 
tify any  man  of  sound  faith,  though  weak 
understanding,  I  vvill  (though  it  were 
from  no  other  principle  than  that  of 
common  good-nature)  comply  with  it ; 
and  if  you  please  but  to  particularize 
the  spot  where  their  objeftion  lies  (for  it 
is  in  a  very  narrow  compass)  that  stum- 
bling-block, though  it  be  but  a  little 
pebble,  shall  be  removed  out  of  their 
way.  If  the  heart  of  these  good  disputants 
(who,  I  am  afraid,  being  bred  up  to 
wrangle  in  the  schools,  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  humour  all  their  lives)  should  pro- 
ceed so  far  as  to  personal  reflections  upon 
me,  I  assure  you,  notwithstanding,  I  will 
do  or  say  nothing,  however  provoked 
(for  some  people  can  no  more  provoke 
than  oblige)  that  is  unbecoming  the 
(rue  character  of  a  catholic.  I  will  set 
before  me  the  example  of  that  great  man, 
and  great  saint,  Erasmus  ;  who  in  the 
midst  of  calumny  proceeded  with  all  the 
calmness  of  innocence,  and  the  unre- 
venging  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity. 
However,  I  would  advise  them  to  suffer 
the  mention  of  him  to  pass  unre- 
garded, lest  I  should  be  forced  to  do 
that  for  his  reputatian  which  I  would 
never  do  for  my  own  :  I  mean,  to  vindi- 
cate so  great  a  light  of  our  church  from 
the  malice  of  past  times,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  (he  present,  in  a  language  which 
may  extend  farlhci  than  that  in  which 
the  trifle  about  criticism  is  written.  I 
wish  these  gentlemen  would  be  con- 
tented with  iinding  fault  with  me  only, 
who  will  submit  to  them,  right  or  wrong, 
as  far  as  I  only  am  concerned  ;  I  have  a 
greater  regard  to  the  quiet'  of  mankind 
than  to  disturb  it  for  things  of  so  little 
consequence  as  my  credit  and  my  sense. 
A  little  humility  can  do  a  poet  no  hurt, 
and  a  little  charity  can  do  a  priest  none  : 
for,  as  St.  Austin  finely  says,  Ubi  chart- 
tas,  ibi  humihtas  ;  ubi  humilitas^  ibi  Jiax, 
Your,   &c. 

LETTER    XLIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

July  19,  T7ir. 
'T'he  concern  which   you    more  than 
seem  to  be  affected  with  for  my  re- 
putation, by  the  several  accounts  you 
have  so  obligingly  given  of  what  reports 
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and  censurrs  the  holy  Vandals  have 
thought  fit  to  pass  upon  me,  makes  me 
desirous  of  telling  so  good  a  friend  my 
whole  thoughts  of  this  matter;  and  of 
setting  before  you,  in  a  clear  light,  the 
true  state  of  it. 

I  ha/e  ever  believed  the  best  piece  of 
service  one  could  do  to  our  religion,  was 
openly  to  express  our  detestation  and 
scorn  of  all  those  mean  artifices  and/t/^ 
fraudes^  which  it  stands  so  little  in  need 
of,  and  which  have  laid  it  under  so  great 
a  scandal  among  its  enemies. 

Nothing  has  been  so  much  a  scarce- 
crow  to  them,  as  that  too  peremptory  and 
uncharitable  assertion  of  an  utter  impos- 
sibility of  salvation  to  all  but  ourselves : 
invincible  ignorance  excepted,  which  in- 
deed some  people  define  under  so  great 
limitations,  and  with  such  exclusions, 
that  it  seems  as  if  that  word  were  rather 
invented  as  a  salvo,  or  expedient,  not  to 
be  thought  too  bold  with  the  thunder- 
bolts of  God  (which  are  hurled  abbut  so 
freely  on  almost  all  mankind  by  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics)  than  as  a  real  ex- 
ception to  almost  universal  damnation. 
For  besides  the  small  numberof  the  truly 
faithful  in  our  church,  we  must  again 
subdivide  ;  the  Jansenist  is  damned  by 
the  Jesuit,  the  Jesuit  by  the  Jansenist, 
the  Scotist  by  the  Thomist,  and  so 
forth. 

There  may  be  errors,  I  grant ;  but  I 
cannot  think  them  of  such  consequence 
as  to  destroy  utterly  the  charity  of  man- 
kind,— the  very  greatc'st  bond  in  which 
we  are  engaged  by  God  to  one  another  : 
therefore,  J  own  to  you,  I  was  glad  of 
any  opportunity  to  express  my  dislike  of 
so  shocking  a  sentiment  as  those  of  the 
religion  I  profess  are  commonly  charged 
vilh  ;  and  I  hope,  a  slight  insinuation, 
introduced  so  easily  by  a  casual  similitude 
only,  could  never  have  given  ofi^ence; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  needs  have 
done  good,  in  a  nation  and  time,  where- 
in we  are  the  smaller  party,  and  conse- 
quently most  misrepresented,  and  most 
iy  need  of  vindication. 

For  the  same  reason,  1  took  occasion 
to  mention  the  superstition  of  some  ages 
after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, which  is  too  manifest  a  truth  to  be 
denied,  and  does  in  no  sort  refleft  upon 
the  present  professors  of  our  faith,  who 
are  free  from  it.  Our  silence  in  these 
points  may,  with  some  reason,  make  our 
adversaries  think  we  allow  and  persist  in 
those  bigotries  ;  which  yet  in  reality  all 
good  and  sensible  men  despise,  though 


they  are  persuaded  not  to  speak  against 
them,  I  cannot  tell  why,  since  now  it  is 
no  way  the  interest  even  of  the  worst  of 
our  priesthood  (as  it  might  have  been 
then)  to  have  them  smothered  insllence : 
for,  as  the  opposite  sects  are  now  pre- 
vailing, it  is  too  late  to  hinder  our 
church  from  being  slandered  ;  it  is  our 
business  now  to  vindicate  ourseU  es  from 
being  thought  abettors  of  what  they 
charge  us  with.  This  cannot  so  well  be 
brought  about  with  serious  faces ;  we 
must  laugh  with  them  at  what  deserves 
if,  or  be  content  to  be  laughed  at,  with 
such  as  deserve  it. 

As  to^particulars :  you  cannot  but  have 
observed,  that  at  first  the  whole  objection 
against  the  simile  of  wit  and  faith  lay  to 
the  word //-^ :  when  that  was  beyond 
contradiction  removed  (the  very  gram- 
mar serving  to  confute  them)  then  the 
objection  was  against  the  simile  itself; 
or  if  that  simile  will  not  be  objected  to 
(sense  and  common  reason  being  indeed 
a  little  stubborn,  and  not  apt  to  give  way 
to  every  body)  next  the  mention  of  su- 
perstition must  become  a  crime  ;  as  if 
religion  and  she  were  sisters,  or  that  it 
were  scandal  upon  the  family  of  Christ 
to  say  a  word  against  the  Devil's  bastard. 
Afterwards,  more  misciiief  is  discovered 
in  a  place  that  seemed  innocent  at  first, 
the  two  lines  about  schismatics.  An  ordi- 
nary man  would  imagine  the  author 
plainly  declared  against  those  schismatics, 
for  quitting  the  true  faith,  out  of  a  con- 
tempt of  the  understanding  of  some  few 
of  its  believers :  but  these  believers  are 
called  </«//;  and  because  \  say  that  those 
schismatics  tjiink  some  believers  dull, 
therefore  these  charitable  interpreters  of 
my  meaning  will  have  it  that  1  think  all 
believers  dull.  I  was  lately  telling 
Mr.  *  *  these  objections  ;  who  assured 
me,  I  had  said  nothing  which  a  catholic 
need  to  disown ;  and  I  have  cause  to 
know  that  gentleman's  fault  (if  he  has 
any)  is  not  want  of  zeal :  he  put  a  no- 
tion into  my  head,  which,  I  confess,  I 
cannot  but  acquiesce  in  :  That  when 
a  set  of  people  are  piqued  at  any  truth 
which  they  think  to  their  own  dibadvan- 
tage,  their  method  of  revenge  on  the 
truth-speaker,  is  to  attack  his  reputation 
a  by-way,  and  not  openly  to  objeft  to 
the  place  they  are  really  galled  by :  what 
these  therefore  (in  his  opinion)  are  in 
earnest  angry  at,  is,  that  Erasmus,  whom 
their  tribe  oppressed  and  persecuted, 
should  be  vindicated  after  an  age  of  ob- 
loquy by  one  of  their  own  people,  willing 
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to  niter  an  honest  truth  in  behalf  of  the 
dead,  whom  no  m;ui  sure  will  flatter,  and 
to  whom  few  will  do  justice.  Others, 
yon  know,  were  as  angry  that  I  mention- 
ed Mr.  Walsh  with  honour  :  who  as  he 
never  refused  to  any  one  of  merit,  of  any 
party,  the  praise  due  to  him,  so  honestly 
deserved  it  from  all  others,  though  of 
ever  so  different  interests  or  sentiments. 
May  I  be  ever  guilty  of  this  sort  of  liber- 
ty, and  latitude  of  principle  ;  which  gives 
us  the  hardiness  of  speaking  well  of  those 
whom  &nvy  oppresses  even  after  death. 
As  I  would  always  speak  well  of  my  liv- 
ing friends  when  they  are  absent,  nay, 
because  they  are  absent,  so  would  I 
much  more  of  the  dead,  in  that  eternal 
absence  :  and  the  rather,  because  I  ex- 
pect /lo  thanks  for  it. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  see  I  do  in  my  consci- 
ence persist  in  what  I  have  written  ;  yet 
in  my  friendship  I  will  recant  and  alter 
whatever  you  please,  in  case  of  a  second 
edition  (which  I  think  (he  book  will  not 
<5o  soon  arrive  at,  for  Tonson's  printer 
•told  me  he  drew  off  a  thousand  copies  in 
this  first  impression,  and,  I  fancy,  a  trea- 
tise of  this  nature,  which  not  one  gen- 
tleman in  threescore,  e«ven  of  a  liberal 
■cnlucation,  can  understand,  can  hardly 
exceed  the  vent  of  that  number).  You 
bhall  find  me  a  true  Trojan  in  any  faith 
and  friendship  ;  in  both  which  I  will 
persevere  to  the  end.     Your,  &:c- 

LETTER   XUII. 

Mr.  Po/'e  to  the  Eon.  J.  C.  Esq. 

Dec.  5j  1 7 12. 
"^rou  have  at  length  complied  with  the 
lequest  I  have  often  made  you,  for 
you  have  shown  me,  I  must  confess,  se- 
ver.4l  of  my  faults  in  the  sight  of  those 
letters.  Upon  a  review  of  them,  I  find 
iiiany  things  that  would  give  me  shame, 
if  I  were  not  more  desirous  to  bethought 
lionest  than  j)rudent ;  so  many  things 
freely  thrown  out,  such  lengths  of  unre- 
sjrved  friendship,  thoughts  just  warm 
from  the  brain  without  any  polishing  or 
dress,  the  very  dishabille  of  tiie  under- 
standing. You  have  proved  yourself  more 
tender  of  another's  embryos  than  the 
fondest  mothers  are  of  their  own,  for 
you  have  preserved  every  thing  that  1 
miscarried  of.  Since  I  know  this,  1  shall 
in  OHC  respect  be  more  afraid  of  writing 
.'o  vol)  than  ever,  at  this  carders  rat'.-, 


because  I  see  my  evil  works  may  again 
rise  in  judgment  against  me;  yet  in  aijo- 
ther  respect  I  shall  be  less  afraid,  since 
this  has  given  me  such  a  proof  of  tlic  ex- 
treme indulgence  you  afford  to  my 
slightest  thoughts.  The  revisal  of  these 
letters  has  been  a  kind  of  examination 
of  conscience  to  me  ;  so  fairly  and  faith- 
fully have  I  set  down  in  them  from  time 
to  time  the  true  and  undisguised  stale  of 
my  mind.  But  I  find  that  these,  which 
were  intended  as  sketches  of  my  friend- 
ship, give  as  imperfect  images  of  it  as 
the  little  landscapes  vve  commonly  see  in 
black  and  white  do  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
try ;  they  can  represent  but  a  very  small 
part  of  it,  and  that  deprived  of  the  life 
and  lustre  of  nature.  I  perceive  that 
the  more  I  endeavoured  to  render  mani- 
fest the  real  affection  and  value  1  ever 
had  for  you,  I  did  but  injure  it  by  repre- 
senting less  and  less  of  it:  as  glasses 
which  are  designed  to  make  aa  object 
very  clear,  generally  contract  it.  Yet 
as  when  people  have  a  full  idea  of  a 
thing  first  upon  their  own  knowledge, 
the  least  traces  of  it  serve  to  refresh  the 
remembrance,  and  are  not  displeasing 
qn  that  score  ;  so  I  hope,  the  foreknow- 
ledge you  had  of  my  esteem  for  you,  is 
the  reason  that  you  do  not  dislike  my 
letters. 

They  will  not  be  of  any  great  service 
(1  find)  in  the  design  Imenti«)ntd  to  you: 
I  believe  I  had  better  eteal  from  aricher 
man,  and  plunder  your  letters  {which  I 
have  kept  as  carefully  as  1  would  letters 
patents,  since  t'hey  entitle  me  to  what  I 
more  value  than  titles  of  honour).  You 
have  tome  ■cause  to  apprehend  this  usage 
from  roe,  if  what  some  say  be  true,  that 
I  am  a  great  borrower ;  however,  I  have 
hitherto  had  the  luck  that  none  of  mv 
creditors  have  challenged  me  for  it :  and 
those  who  say  it  arc  such,  whose  writings 
no  man  ever  bori  owed  from,  so  have  th^ 
lca«t  reason  lo  complain  ;  and  whose 
works  are  granted  on  all  hands  to  be 
but  too  much  their  ou-n.  i\  not  her  has 
been  pleased  to  derlare,  that  my  verses 
are  corrected  by  other  men;  I  veriiv  bq- 
believe  theirs  were  never  corrected  by 
any  man  :  but  indeed  if  mine  have  rot, 
it  was  not  my  fault ;  I  have  endeavoured 
my  utmost  that  they  should.  But  these 
things  are  o{i!y  whispered,  and  1  will  not 
encroach  upon  Bays's  province  and/;<'« 
Tjiii/iirs ;   so  h"ii*cu  to  conclude. 

Your,  &C. 
,   Z 
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LETTER    XLIV. 


Mr.  Pope  to  General  Anthony  Ilamillon*. 

Upon  his  havinjr  franslafc;!  into  French  verse 
the  Essay  on  Crilicism. 

Oct.  lo,  1713. 
"If  I  could   as  well  express,  or  (if  vou 

will  allow  me  to  say  it)  translate  the 
sentiments  of  my  heart,  as  you  have 
done  those  of  my  head,  in  your  excel- 
lent version  of  my  Essay, — I  sliould  not 
only  appear  the  best  wrifer  in  the  world, 
but,  what  I  much  more  desire  to  be 
thought,  the  most  your  servant  of  any 
man  living.  It  is  an  advantage  very 
rartLy  known,  to  receive  at  once  a  great 
honour  and  a  great  improvement.  This, 
Sir,  you  have  afforded  me,  having  at  the 
same  time  made  others  take  my  sense, 
and  taught  me  to  understand  my  own  ; 
if  I  may  call  that  my  own  which  is  in- 
deed more  properly  yours.  Your  verses 
are  no  more  a  translation  of  mine,  than 
Virgil's  are  of  Homer's;  but.  are,  like 
his,  the  justest  iniilation,  and  the  noblest 
commentary. 

In  putting  me  into  a  French  dress,  you 
have  not  only  adorned  my  outside,  but 
mended  my  shape;  and,  if  I  am  now  a 
good  %ure,  I  must  consider  you  have 
naturnlized  me  into  a  country  which  is 
famous  for  making  every  man  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. It  is  by  your  means  that  (con- 
trary to  most  young  travellers)  I  am 
come  back  much  better  than  I  went 
out. 

I  cannot  but  wish  we  had  a  bill  of 
commerce  for  translation  establibhed  the 
next  parliament ;  we  could  not  fail  of 
being  gainers  by  tiiat,  nor  of  making 
ourselves  amends  for  any  thing  we  have 
lost  by  the  war.  Nav,  though  we 
should  insist  upon  the  demolishing  of 
Boileau's  works,  the  French,  as  long  as 
they  have  writers  of  your  form,  might 
have  as  good  an  equivalent. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  really  as  proud, 
as  our  ministers  ought  to  be,  of  the  terms 
I  have' gained  from  abroad  ;  and  I  design, 
like  them,  to  publish  speedily  to  the 
world  the  benefits  accruing  from  them  ; 
for  I   cattnot  resist   the   temptation  of 

♦  Author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Grqmmonty  Conlaf,  aud  tfther  pieces  of  note  m 
French. 


printing  your  admirable  translation 
heref  ;  to  which  if  you  will  be  so  obliging 
to  give  me  leave  to  prefix  your  name,  it 
will  be  Ihfc  only  addition  you  can  make 
to  (he  honour  already  done  me.  1  am 
your,  &c. 

LETTER   XLV. 

Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Steele. 

June  18,  1711. 
"Vov  have  obliged  me  u  ith  a  very  kind 
letter,  by  which  I  find  you  shift  the 
scene  of  your  life  from  the  ^own  to  the 
country,  and  enjoy  that  mixed  state 
which  wise  men  both  delight  in,  and  arc 
qualiried  for.  Methinks  the  moralisis 
and  philosophers  have  generally  run  too 
much  into  extremes  in  commending  en- 
tirely either  solitude  or  public  life.  In 
the  former,  men  for  the  most  part,  grovT 
useless  by  too  much  rest;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, are  destroyed  by  too  much  precipita- 
tion ;  as  waters,  lying  still,  putrify,  and 
are  good  for  nothing  ;  and  running  vio- 
lently on,  do  but  the  more  mischief  in 
their  passage  toothers,  and  are  swallowed 
up  and  lost  the  sooner  themselves.  Those 
indeed  who  can  be  useful  to  all  states, 
should  be  like  gentle  streams,  that  not 
only  glide  through  lonely  valleys  and 
forests,  amidst  the  flocks  and  the  shep- 
herds, but  visit  populous  towns  in  their 
course,  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and 
service  to  them.  But  there  are  another 
sort  of  people  who  seem  designed  for 
solitude  ;  such,  I  mean,  as  have  more  to 
hide  than  to  show.  As  for  my  own  part, 
I  aiT.  one  of  these  whom  Seneca  savs, 
*'  Tarn  umbratiles  sunt,  ut  putent  in 
turbido  esse,  quicquid  in  luce  est." 
Some  men,  like  some  pictures,  are  fitter 
for  a  corner  than  a  full  light ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, such  PS  have  a  natural  bent  to  so- 
litude (to  carry  on  the  former  simili- 
tude) are  like  waters,  which  mav  be 
forced  into  founlaius,  and  exalted  into  a 
great  height,  may  make  a  noble  figure 
aiid  a  louder  noise;  but  after  all,  they  jjl 
would  run  more  smoothly,  quietlv,  ■ 
and  plentifully,   in    their  own   natural 


*  This  wns  never  done  ;  for  Itie  two  printed 
French  versions  are  neitlier  of  this  huad.  'I'tie 
one  Wiis  clone  by  Monsieur  Kohoton,  priva'e 
secretary  to  Kinir  (ieorge  tlic  First,  printed  in 
quarto  at  AiustcnJam,  and  at  LoikIoii  1717. 
The  other  hy  tlic  Abbe  Ivcsnci,  in  octavo,  wilii 
■*  lar^e  preface  and  notes,  at  I'aris,  17J0. 
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course  upon  Ibe  ground.  The  conbider- 
ation  ol  this  would  make  me  very  well 
conlenled  with  ihe  possessioji  onlv  of 
that  q\:iet  which  Cowley  calls  the  Com- 
panion of  0l)3curily.  But  whoever  has 
the  Muses  loo  tor  his  companions,  can 
never  be  idle  enough  to  be  uneasy. 
Thus,  Sir,  you  see,  1  would  (iatler  my- 
self into  agood  opinion  of  my  own  way 
of  living.  Plutarch  just  now  told  me, 
that  it  is  in  human  life  as  in  a  game  at 
tables,  where  a  man  may  wish  for  the 
highest  cast;  but,  if  his  cl-ance  be  other- 
wise, he  is  e'en  (o  play  il  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  1  am 
your,  &c. 

.LETTER       XLVI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

July  15,  T712. 
"Vov  formerly  observed  to  nie,  that  no- 
thing made  a  more  ridiculous  figure 
in  a  man's  life,  than  the  disparity  we  of- 
ten find  in  him  sick  and  well  :  thus  one 
efan  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpe- 
tually exhibiting  a  miseiable  example  of 
the  weakness  of  his  mind,  and  of  his 
body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  late  to  consider  mvself 
in  these  different  views  ;  and,  I  hope, 
have  received  some  advantage  by  it,  if 
^-hat  Waller  says  be  true,  that 

The  soul's  (lark  cotrajre,  hatter' cL'jnd  decay'd, 
Lets  ill  new  light  through  chinlcs  tliat  lime  has 
made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributing  no 
less  than  old  age  to  the  shaking  down  this 
scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the 
inward  structure  more  plainly.  SicknciS 
is  a  bort  of  early  old  age  :  it  teaches  us  a 
diffidence  in  our  earthly  slate,  and  in- 
spires us  with  the  thoughts  of  a  future, 
better  than  a  thouband  volumes  of  phi- 
losophers and  divines.  It  gives  so  Warn- 
ing a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  va- 
nity, our  otrengl,h,  and  youth,  that  we 
think  of  fortifying  ourselves  within, 
when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 
our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is 
but  a  betrayer  of  human  life  in  a  gentler 
and  smoother  manner  tlian  age :  ii  is  like 
a  stream  that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a 
bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and  blos- 
som to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
undermining  il  at  the  root  in  secret.  iMy 
youth  has  dealt  more  fairly  and  openly 
with  me ;  it  has  afforded  several  prospects 
of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an  advan- 


tage not  very  common  to  young  rticr, 
that  tire  attractions  of  the  world  have  not 
dazzled  me  very  much ;  and  I  begin, 
where  most  people  end,  with  a  fuUcon- 
viction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  oi 
ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  all  human  pleasures.  When  a  smart 
fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  empty  tene- 
ment of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time, 
1  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that 
honest  Hibernian,  who  being  in  bed  in 
the  great  storm  some  years  ago,  and  toH 
the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head, 
made  answer,  What  care  I  for  Ihe  house! 
I  am  only  a  lodger.  1  fancy  it  is  the  best 
time  to  die  when  one  is  in  the  best  hu- 
mour; and  so  excessively  weak  as  J  now 
am,  I  may  say  with  conscience,  tlrat  I  am 
not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  thought,  that 
many  men,  whom  I  never  had  any  esteem 
for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  tin's  world  after 
me.  When  1  reflect  what  an  inconsider- 
able little  atom  every  single  m^an  is,  vi  ilh 
respect  to  the  whole  creation,  methinks- 
it  is  a  shame  to  be  concerned  at  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  1  am. 
The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will 
rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell 
as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  as  green,  the 
world  will  proceed  in  its  own  course,  peo- 
ple vA'ill  laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as 
fssl,  as  they  were  used  to  do.  The  me- 
mory of  man  (as  it  is  elegantly  expressed 
in  ihe  Book  of  Wisdom)  passeth  away  as 
the  remembrance  of  a  guesl  that  tarrieth 
but  one  day.  There  are  reasons  enough 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
to  make  any  young  man  contented  \\  ith 
the  prospect  of  death.  "  For  honoura- 
"  ble  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  i.a 
"  length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by  num- 
"  ber  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  ihe^rey 
"  hair  to  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  i,9 
"  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily, 
"  lest  v\  ickcdness  should  alter  his  under-. 
"  standing,  or  deceit  beguile  his  soul,'', 
&c.         1  am  your,  &c. 

LETTER      XLVlI. 


the 


to  the 


I 


INOV    7,    I7T.2, 

WAS  the  other  day  in  company  with 
five  or  six  men  of  some  learning; 
where,  chancing  to  mention  the  famous 
verses  which  the  emperor  Adrian  spoke 
on  his  death-bed,  they  were  all  agreed 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  ^aieiy  uuwcrthv  of 
Z  2  that 
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that  prince  in  those  circumstances.  1 
could  not  but  differ  from  this  opinion  ; 
melhinks  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay,  but 
a  very  serious  soliloquy  to  his  soul  at  the 
point  of  his  departure  ;  in  which  sense  I 
naturally  took  the  verses  at  \v,y  first  read- 
ing them,  when  I  was  very  young,  and 
before  I  knew  what  interpretation  the 
world  generally  put  upon  then>. 


Animtila  vat;i)1a,  t)laiidiila, 
Hospcs  comesquc,  corporis. 
Qua;  nuticabibis  in  loca  ? 
Patlidiiln,  ri^iiln,  niidiiln. 
Nee  (lit  soles)  tlubis  joca! 


Book  III. 


*•  Alas,  try  soul  t  tboii  pleasing  cbmpa- 
"  nion  of  this  body,  thou  fleeting  thing 
*'  that  art  now  deserting  it  !  w  hither  art 
**  thou  flying?  to  what  unknown  scene? 
*'  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pensive  ! 
*'  what  now  is  become  of  thy  former  wit 
"  and  homour  ?  thou  shalt  jest  and  be 
**  gay  no  more." 

I  confess  I  cannot  ap[)rehend  where 
lies  the  trifling  in  a'.l  this  ;  it  isthewost 
natural  and  obvious  refledion  imagina- 
ble to  a  d\ing  ivian  :  and  if  we  consider 
the  emperor  was  a  heathen,  that  doubt 
j^oncerning  the  fudne  state  of  his  soul 
will  seem  so  far  from  being  the  efFeft  oi 
want  of  thought,  that  it  was  scarce  rea- 
sonable he  should  think  oll^erwisc  ;  not 
to  mention  (hat  l-ere  is  a  })lain  confession 
included  of  his  belief  in  hs  iminorfaUty, 
The  din'.inutive  epithets  ot  v^gvla  blan- 
dula^  and  the  rest,  appear  not  lo  me  as 
•e.vpiesssions  of  levity,  but  rather  of  cn- 
dearmer.l  ar.d  concern  ;  such  as  we  find 
in  Calulkis,  rnd  the  authors  of  /Av.v/a"//- 
syllr.i'i  after  him,  whce  they  are  used  to 
express  the  utmost  love  aTui  tenderness 
for  their  mistresses. — If  you  think  me 
rit'ht  in  my  noiii.n  of  the  last  words  of 
Adrian,  be  })lcnsed  to  ine^ert  it  in  the 
Spectator;  it  not,  to  suppress  it.  I 
am,  &ic. 

Adjuani  moricnti'^  a<l  An'imam, 

TKANSLATliU. 


Al»  flccfinc  sjiirii '.  y;im>\'\'\us.  firo, 

'I'll;*!  Ii'iiu   Ii.  ^^  wiirjiid  iii\  iciulci- lircysr, 

JSii«(  itio;i  do  iiHire  iliis  rr;;ii:i'  hnjiirc? 
>iO  iiioie  a  pleasing  clicvritil  jjucsf  ? 

V  hilluT,  a!)  whilliiT  art  ttum  flvii:;;.' 
'I'o  wl'jii  dark.  iitidisroM'rM  shnrcr 

'Il<Mi  ii«'t«i'»i(  all  triMiililiiijr',  »ihiv"rir>j;-,  dyin^. 
And  wii  au;J  huuiotir  mx  qo  uioro  I 


LETTER    XLVIII. 

Ml.  Sleek  to  Mr.  Pa/te. 

Nov  j2,  1712. 
T  H  A  V  f.  read  over  your  Temple  of  Fame 
twice,  anrl  cannot  find  any  thing 
amiss,  of  weight  enough  to  call  a  fault; 
but  see  in  it  a  thousand  thousand  beau- 
ties. Mr^  Addison  shall  see  it  to-mor- 
row :  afier  his  perusal  of  it  I  will  let  yo» 
know  his  thoughts.  I  desire  you  would 
let  me  know  whether  you  are  at  leisiue 
or  tiot?  I  have  a  design  which  J  shall 
open  a  month  or  two  hence,  with  the  as- 
sistaTice  of  the  few  like  yourself.  Ifyotir 
thoughts  are  uiu'ngagcd,  I  shall  explain 
myself  further.     I  am  your,  &c. 


Y 


LETTER    XLIX. 

Mr.  Po/ie  to  Mr.  Siecle. 

Nov.  lO,  1712. 
J'ov  oWige  me  by  the  indulgence  you 
have  shewn  (o  the  poem  I  sent  you  •, 
but  will  oblige  me  inuch  more  by  the 
kind  severity  I  hope  from  you.  No  er- 
rors are  so  trivial  but  they  deserve  to  be 
mended.  But  since  you  say  you  see  no- 
thing that  may  be  called  a  fault,  can  you 
but  think  it  so,  that  1  have  confined  the 
aKtndance  of  the  guardian  spirits*  to 
Heaven's  favourites  only  ?  I  could  point 
vou  to  several;  but  it  is  my  business  to  be 
iiitormed  of  those  faults  I  do  not  know  ; 
and  as  for  those  Ido,  not  to  talk  of  them, 
but  to  correct  them.  You  speak  of  that 
poem  in  a  style  I  neitlier  merit  nor  ex- 
pev'if  ;  but,  1  assure  you,  if  you  freely 
mark  or  dash  out,  I  shall  look  upon  your 
blolb  to  be  ilsgrcHtest  beauties;  I  mean, 
if  .Mr.  Addison  and  yourself  should  like 
it  in  the  whole;  otherwise  the  trouble 
of  correftion  is  what  1  would  >iot  tike, 
for  I  really  was  so  diffident  of  it  as  to  let 
it  lie  by  me  these  two  years  f,  just  as 
you  now  see  il.  I  am  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  to  impose  any  thing  on  the 
world  which  is  unworthy  of  its  accept- 
ance. 

As  to  the  last  period  of  your  letter,  I 
shall  be  very  ready  and  glad  to  contri- 

*  This  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  tlic  Temple 
«;i'  I'ame,  whicli  is  the  poem  Itere  spokoii  of. 

■''   lliMtce  it  appears  this  pceiii  was  mi  it  whco 
the  author  Ma^  iwcnty-two  \car3oItt. 
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bute  to  any  design  that  tends  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  mankind,  which,  •am  sure, 
all  yours  do.  I  wish  I  had  but  as  much 
capacity  as  leisure,  for  I  am  pcrfcilly  idle 
(a  sii^n  1  have  not  much  capsci(y). 

If  you  will  entertain  the  best  opinion 
of  me,  he  pleased  to  think  me  your  friend. 
Assure  Mr.  Addison  of  my  must  faithful 
service  ;  of  every  one's  esteem  he  must 
be  assured  already.     I  am  your,  &c. 

LETTER     L. 


I 


From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Nov.  29, 17 1 2. 
AM  sorry  you  published  that  notion 
about  Adrian's  verses  as  mine  :  had  I 
imagined  you  would  use  my  name,  I 
should  haveexpressed  my  sentiments  with 
more  modesty  and  diffidence.  I  only  sent 
\t  to  have  your  opinion,  and  not  to  pub- 
lish my  own,  which  I  distrusted.  But  I 
think  the  supposition  you  draw  from  the 
notion  of  Adrian's  being  addi(5Ved  to  nja- 
gic,  is  a  little  uncharitable  ("  that  he 
"  might  fear  no  sort  of  deity,  good  or 
♦'  bad")  since  in  the  third  verse  he  plain- 
ly testifies  his  apprehension  of  a  future 
state,  by  being  solicitous  whither  hissoul 
was  going.  As  to  what  you  mention  of  his 
using  gay  and  ludicrous  expressions,  I 
have  owned  my  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
expressions  are  not  bo,  but  that  diminu» 
tives  are  as  often,  in  the  Ladn  tongue, 
used  as  marks  of  tenderness  and  concern. 
Anima  is  no  more  than  my  soul,  animu- 
la  has  the  force  of  my  dear  soul.  To  say 
vhgo  Mia  is  not  half  so  endearing  as  w- 
guucida  bellula ',  and  had  Augustus  only 
called  Horace  kjiidum  honiinem^  it  had 
amounted  fo  no  more  than  that  he 
thought  him  a  pleasant  fellow  :  it  was  the 
^munciolum  that  expressed  the  love  and 
tendernesstbatgreatemperorhadforhim. 
And  perhaps  I  should  myself  bemuch  bet- 
ter pleased,  if  I  were  told  you  called  me 
your  little  friend,  than  if  you  compli- 
mented me  with  the  title  of  a  great  ge- 
nius, or  an  eminent  hand,  as  Jacob  does 
all  his  authors.  I  am  your,  &c. 


LETTER     LL 

Mr.   Steele   to    Mk.    Pope, 

Dec.  4,  1712. 
'T'his  is  to  desire  of  you  that  you  would 
please  to  make  an  ode  as  of  a  cheer- 
ful dying  spirit  j  that  is  to  say,  the  em- 


peror Adrian's  anwiula  vagvla  put  into 
two  or  tl)ree  stanzas  for  music.  If  you 
comply  with  this,  and  send  mc  word  so, 
you  will  very  particularly  oblige  your, 
&c. 

LETTER    LIL 

Mr.  Pope  tv  Mr.  Steele. 

Too  not  send  ypu  word  I  will  do,  but 
have  already  done  the  thing  you  de- 
sired of  me.  You  have  it  (as  Cowley 
calls  it)  just  warm  from  the  brain-  it 
came  to  me  the  first  moment  I  waked 
this  morning;  yet,  you  will  see,  it  was 
not  so  absolutelv  inspiration,  but  that  I 
had  in  my  head  not  only  the  verses  of 
Adrian,  but  the  fine  fragment  of  Sap- 
pho, &c. 

The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul. 

O  D  E. 
I. 
Vital  spark  of  heav'nl)  flame! 
Quit,  olt  quit  tliis  inonal  t'ranic  : 
Treiiibliiiir,  lio()ia?:,  lin;j'rins,  flying, 
Oti  tlu;  pain,  flie  bliss  of  dying! 
C'e:isc,  fond  Nature,  cease  ttiy  strife, 
And  let  me  languisli  into  life. 

II. 

Hark!  ttiey  wtiisper;   Angels  say, 
Sislcr  Spirit,  come  away  ! 
"VVtiat  is  tills  af)Sorbs  me  quite, 
Steals  my  sense-i,  shuts  my  siglif, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  Soul,  can  this  be  Deatfi  i 

III. 

The  world  recedes ;  il  disappears ! 
Ileav'n  opens  on  my  e^es  I  my  ears 

AVith  sounds  seraphie'rini; : 
Len<l,  lend  your  wii)s;s  !  I  mount !  I  fly  ! 
O  (irave,  wfiere  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death !  where  is  tUy  »tiiig  ? 


LETTER     LIIL 

Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  JMson. 

July  20,  1713.  . 
T  A  M  more  joyed  at  your  return  than  I 
■^  should  be  at  that  of  the  sun,  so  muc^i 
as  1  wish  for  him  this  melancholy  wet 
season  ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like  yours, 
to  be  displeasing  to  owls  anti  obscene  ani- 
mals, who  cannot  bear  his  lustre.  What 
put  me  in  mind  of  these  night-birds  was 
John  Dennis,  whom,  I  think,  you  are 
best  revenged  upon,  as  the  sun  was  in  the 
fable,  upon  these  bats  and  beastly  birdj 
above-mentioned,  only  bv  shining  oti.  I 
am  so  far  from  esteeming  it  any  misfor- 
tune, that  I  congratulate  yo;jLiipoa  hav- 
Z  3  ii)g 
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ing your  share  in  that,  which  all  the  great 
men  and  all  (he  good  men  that  e/er  lived 
have  had  their  part  of.  Envy  and  Ca- 
liin.ny.  To  be  uncensured  and  to  be  ob- 
scure, is  the  same  thing.  You  may  con- 
clude from  what  I  .here  say,  that  it  was 
never  in  my  thoughts  to  have  offered  you 
my  pen  in  any  dire(5t  reply  tosuch  a  cri- 
tic, but  only  in  some  little  raillery  ;  not 
in  defence  of  you,  but  in  contempt  of 
him*.  But  indeed  your  opinion,  that  it 
is  entirely  to  be  ncglefted,  would  have 
been  mv  own,  had  it  been  my  own  case: 
but  1  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I  did 
vhen  first  I  saw  his  book  against  myself 
(though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it  made 
me  heartily  merry).  He  has  writlen 
sgain'jt  every  thing  the  world  has  ap- 
proved these  many  years.  I  apprehend 
but  one  danger  from  Dennis's  disliking 
our-sejise,  (hat  it  may  make  us  think  so 
very  well  of  it,  as  to  become  proud  and 
con ce i ted  u po n  his  d i sa pproba lion. 

I  must  not  here- omit  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Gay,  whose  zeal  in  your  concern  is 
worthva friend  and  hotiourerof you.  He 
vrit  to  me  in  the  most  pressing  lernis 
about  it,  though  with  that  just  contempt 
of  the  critic  that  he  deserves.  I  think,  in 
these  days- one  honest  man  is  obliged  to 
acquaint  another  who  are  his  friends ; 
when  so  many  mischievous  insedls  are 
daily  at  work  to  make  people  of  merit 
suspicious  of  each  other  ;  that  they  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  look- 
ed upon  no  better  than  themselves.  I  am 
your,  &c, 

LETTER    LIV. 

Mr.    JclJlsoH  to  Mr.    Po/te. 

OCX.  20,  ft'ij. 
T  WAS  extremely  glad  to  receive  a  letter 
*  from  you,  but  more  so  upon  reading 
the  contents  of  it.  Theworkf  you  men-^ 
lion  will,  I  dare  say,  very  sufhcienlly  re- 
commend ilielf  when  your  name  ap- 
pears with  the  proposals:  and  if  you 
think  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the 
forwarding  of  them,  you  cannot  lay  a 
greater  obligation  upon  me  than  bv cm- 
ploying  main  such  an  office.  As  I  have 
an  ambilipn  of  having  it  known  (hat 
■  you    are    my   friend,  I   shall    be  very 

*  This  relates  tf>  t!ie  p.ippr  occ.isioned  hy 
Pt'nnii^'8  Rcniarks  upon  Cafo,  r.,-il!c(l  '*  Dr, 
Norris"g  NarrMtiveof  (heP'ren^j  of  J obu  i)^'!^ 

^i  TJ-^  trAo»l»tiop  of  tte  Uia4. 


proud  of  shewing  it  by  (his  or  any  other 
instance.  I  question  not  but  your  trans- 
lation will  enrich  our  tongue,  and  do  ho- 
nour to  our  country  ;  for  I  conclude  of 
it  already  from  these  performances  with 
which  you  have  obliged  the  public.  I 
would  only  have  you  consider  how  it 
may  most  turn  to  your  advantage.  Ex- 
cuse my  impertinence  in  this  particular, 
which  proceeds  from  my  zeal  for  your 
ease  and  happiness.  The  work  would 
cost  you  a  great  deal  of  time,  and,  unless 
you  undertake  it,  will,  I  am  afraid,  never 
be  executed  by  any  other;  at  least  I 
know  none  of  this  age  that  is  equal  to  it 
beside  yourself. 

I  am  at  present  wholly  immersed  in 
country  business,  and  bet;in  to  lake  de- 
light in  it.  I  wish  I  might  hope  to  see 
you  here  some  tii^e;  and  will  not  despair 
of  it  when  you  engage  in  a  work  that 
will  require  soUtude  and  retirement.  I 
am  your,  &c. 


LETTER    LV. 

Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Addlssn. 

Oct.  10,  1714. 
HAVE  beeri  acquainted,  by  one  of  my 
friends,  who  omits  no  opport\initics  of 
gratifying  me,  that  you  have  lately  been 
pleased  to  speak  of  mein  a  manner  which 
nothing  but  the  real  respect  I  have  for 
you  can  deserve.  Mav  I  hope  that  some 
iate  malevolencics  have  lost  their  efFedl? 
Indeed  it  is  neither  for  me  nor  my  ene- 
mies, to  pretend  to  tell  you  whether  I 
am  your  friend  or  not;  but  if  you  would 
judge  by  probab'lities,  I  beg  to  know 
which  of  your  poetical  acquaintance  has 
so  little  interest  in  pretending  to  be  so  ? 
Melhinks  no  m.an  should  question  the 
real  friendship  of  one  who  desires  no  real 
service.  1  am  onlv  to  get  as  much  from 
the  whigs  as  I  got  from  the  lories,  that  is 
to  say,  civility,  being  neither  so  proud  as 
to  be  insensible  of  any  good  office,  nor  so 
humble  as  not  to  dare  heartily  to  despise 
any  man  who  does  me  an  injustice. 

I  will  not  value  myself  upon  having 
ever  guarded  all  the  degrees  of  respect  for 
you  ;  ^'pr  (to  .^av  the  truth)  ail  the  world 
speaks  well  of  you,  and  Pshould  be  un- 
der a  necessity  of  <!oing  (he  same,  whe- 
ther r  cared  for  you  or  not. 

As  to  what  you  have  said  of  me,  I 
shall  never  believe  that  (he  author  of 
Cato  can  spcftk  Que  thing  and  think  an- 
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other.  As  a  proof  that  I  account  you 
sincere,  I  beg  a  favour  of  you  :  it  is,  that 
you  would  look  over  the  (wo  first  books 
of  my  translation  of  Homer,  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Hallifax.  I  am 
sensible  how  much  Ihe  reputation  of  any 
poetical  work  will  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter you  give  it  :  it  is  therefore  some 
evidence  of  the  trust  1  repose  in  your 
good-will,  when  I  give  you  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  ill  of  me  with  justice  ; 
and  yet  expect  you  will  teJl  me  your 
truest  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  tell  others  your  most  favourable 
ones. 

I  have  a  farther  request,  which  I  mus,t 
press  with  earnestness.  My  bookseller 
is  reprinting  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  to 
which  you  have  done  too  much  honour 
in  your  Spectator  of  No.  253.  The  pe- 
riod in  that  paper,  where  you  say,  "  I 
"  have  admitted  some  strokes  of  ill-na. 
"  ture  into  that  Essay,"  is  (he  only  one 
I  could  wishomitted  of  all  you  have  writ- 
,  ten;  but  I  would  not  aesire  it  should  be 
so,  unless  I  had  the  merit  ofremovincr 
your  objeflion.  1  beg  you  but  (o  point 
cut  those  strokes  to  me,  and  you  may 
be  assured  they  shall  be  treated  without 
mercy. 

Since  we  are  upon  proofs  of  sincerity 
(which  lam  pretty  confident  will  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  us  both  in  each  other's 
opinion)  give  rae  leave  to  name  another 
passage  in  the  same  Spe(?tator,  which  I 
wish  you  would  alter.  It  is  where  vou 
mention  an  observation  upon  Homer's 
verses  of  Sisyphus's  Stone,  as  never  hav- 
ing been  made  before  by  any  of  the  cri- 
tics. I  happened  to  find  the  same  in  Dio- 
ii\s!us  of  Halicarnassus's  treatise,  Utfl 
ervi^i^eui  wf/.u-ruv,  who  treats  very  largely 
upon  these  verses.  I  know  you  will 
think  fit  to  soften  your  expression  when 
you  see  the  passage,  which  you  must 
^leeds  have  read,  though  it  be  since  slipt 
out  of  your  men-iory.  I  am,  with  the 
utmost  esteem,  your,  &c. 

LETTER    LVI. 

Mr.  Vo^g  to  the  Hononrablf . 

June  8,  1 714. 
'T^HE  question  you  ssk  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Addison  and  Pliilips,  I  shall  answer 
in  a  few  words.  Mr.  Philips  did  express 
himself  with  much  indignation  against 
teie  one  evening  at  Burton's  cotiee-hoiise 


(as  I  was  told)  saying,  that  I  was  entered 
into  a  cabal  with  Dean  Swift  and  others 
to  write  against  Ihe  whig-interest,  and 
in  particular  (o  undermine  his  own  repu- 
tation, and  that  of  his  friends  S(eelc  and 
-Addison  :  but  Mr.  Philips  never  opened 
his  lips  to  my,  face,  on  this  or  any  like 
occasion,  though  I  was  almost  every  night 
in  the  same  room  with  him,  nor  ever 
offered  me  any  indecorum.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison came  to  me  a  night  or  two  after 
Philips  had  talked  in  this  idle  manner, 
and  assured  me  of  his  disbelief  of  what 
had  been  said,  of  the  friendship  we 
should  always  maintain,  and  desired  I 
would  say  nothing  further  of  it.  My 
1-^rd  Hallifax  did  me  the  honour  to  stir 
in  this  matter,  by  speaking  to  several 
people  to  obviate  a  false  aspersion,  which 
might  have  done  me  i'o  small  prejudice 
with  one  party.  However,  Philips  did 
all  he  could  secretly  to  continue  the  re- 
port with  the  Hanover  Club,  and  kept 
in  his  hands  (he  subscriptions  paid  for 
me  to  him,  as  secretary  to  that  club. 
The  heads  of  it  have  since  given  him  to 
understand  that  they  take  it  ill;  but 
(upon  the  terms  I  ought  to  be  with  such 
a  man)  I  could  not  ask  him  for  this 
money,  but  commissioned  one  of  the 
players,  his  equals,  to  receive  it.  This 
is  the  whole  matter:  but  as  to  the  se- 
cret grounds  of  (his  malij^nity,  they  will 
make  a  very  pleasant  iiistory  when  we 
meet.  Mr.  Congreve  and  some  others 
have  been  much  diverted  with  it;  and 
most  of  the  g.ndemen  of  the  Hanover 
Club  have  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
ridicule  on  then-  secretary.  It  is  to  the 
management  of  Philips,  that  the  world 
owes  Mr.  Gay's  Pastorals.  The  incre- 
nious  author  is  extremely  your  servant, 
and  would  have  complied  with  your  kind 
invitation,  but  that  he  isjust'nv-iw  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  my  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  his  embassy  lerfJanover. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  zeal  and  friend- 
ship with  v.'hich,  I  am  sure,  you  will  al- 
ways defend  yovnvfriend  m  his  absence, 
from  all  those  liitle  tales  and  calumnies 
which  a  man  of  any  genius  or  merit  is 
born  to.  I  shall  never  complain,  while 
I  am  happy  in  such  nolile  defenders  and 
in  such  contemptible  opponents.  May 
their  envy  and  ill-nature  ever  increase, 
to  the  glory  and  pleasure  of  those  they 
would  injure  !  may  they  represent  me 
what  they  vv'ill,  as  long  as  you  think  me 
what  I  am,  your,  &c. 
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Mr.  Po/>c  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

Aug.  i6,  1714. 
THANK   you   for  your  good   offices, 


which  are  numberless.  Homer  ad- 
vances so  fast,  that  he  begins  to  look 
about  for  the  ornaments  he  is  to  appear 
in,  like  a  modish  modern  author; 

Pfctiiri'  in  tliP  front, 
With  bays  and  wicked  rliyme.  upon'f. 

I  have  the  greatest  proof  in  nature  at  pre- 
sent of  the  amusing  ])ovver  of  poetry,  for 
it  tjkcs  me  up  so  entirely,  that  I  scarce 
ace  what  passes  under  my  nose,  and  hear 
nothing  that  is  said  about  me.  To  follow 
poetry  as  one  ought,  one  must  forget  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  cleave  to  it  alone. 
Aly  reverie  lias  been  so  deep,  that  I 
have  scarce  had  an  interval  to  tliink  my- 
self uneasy  in  the  want  of  your  company. 
J  now  and  then  just  nliss  you  as  I  step 
into  bed  ;  this  minute  indeed  I  want  ex- 
tremely to  see  you,  the  next  I  shall  dream 
of  nothing  but  the  taking  of  Troy,  or 
the  recovery  of  Briseis. 

I  fancy  no  friendship  is  so  likely  to 
prove  lasting  as  ours,  because,  I  am  pret- 
ty sure,  there  never  was  a  friendship  of 
so  easy  a  nature.  We  neither  of  us  de- 
mand any  mighty  things  from  each  other; 
wliat  vanity  we  have,  expefts  its  gratifi. 
cation  from  other  people.  It  is  not  I 
that  am  to  tell  you  what  an  artist  you 
arc,  nor  is  it  you  that  are  to  tell  me  what 
a  poet  I  am  !  but  it  is  from  the  world 
abroad  we  hope  (piously  hope)  to  hear 
these  things.  At  home  wc  follow  our 
business,  when  we  have  any  ;  and  think 
and  talk  most  of  each  other  when  we  have 
none.  It  is  not  unlike  the  happv  friend- 
ship of  a  stayed  man  and  his  wife,  who 
are  seldom  so  fond  as  to  hinder  the  busi- 
ness oi  the  house  from  going  on  all  day, 
or  so  indolent  as  not  to  find  consolation 
jrt  each  other  every  evening.  Thus,  well- 
meaning  couples  hold  in  amity  to  the 
last,  by  not  expecting  too  much  from 
human,  nature  ;  while  romantic  friend- 
ships, like  violent  love^,  begin  with  dis- 
quiets, proceed  to  jealousies,  and  con- 
clude in  animosities.  I  have  lived  to  see 
the  fierce  advancement,  the  sudden  turn, 
and  the  abrupt  period  ct  three  or  four 
of  these  enormous  friendships,  and  am 
perfectly  (.onvinced  of  the  truth  of  a 
maxim  \vc  once  agreed  in,  that  nothing 


hinders  the  constant  agreement  of  peo- 
ple who  live  together,  but  merely  va- 
nitv  ;  a  secret  insisting  upon  what  they 
think  their  dignity  of  merit,  and  an  in- 
ward expec'^ation  of  such  an  over-mea- 
sure of  deference  and  regard,  as  answers 
to  their  own  extravagant  false  scale  ;  and 
which  nobody  can  pay,  because  none 
but  themselves  can  tell  exactly  to  what 
pilch  it  amounts.     I  am,  5ic. 


LETTER    LVIII. 

Mr.  Jervas  lo  Mr.  Pope. 

Auff.  20,  1714. 
T  HAVF,  a  particular  to  te'l   you  at   this 
time,  which  pleases  me  so  much,  that 
you  must  cxpe<5la  more  than  ordinarv  ala- 
crity ineverv  turn.  You  know  I  could  keep 
you  in  suspense  for  twenty  lines,  but  I  will 
tell  you  dire<^ly,  that  Mr.  Addison  and 
I  have  had  a  conversation,  that  it  would 
have   been    vorth   your  while   lo  have 
been  placed   behind  the  wainscot  or  be- 
hind some  half-length  picture,  to  have 
heard.     He   assured  me,  that  he  would 
make  use  not  only  of  his  interest  but  of 
his  art,  to  do  you  some  service  ;  he  did 
not  mean  his  art  of   poetry,  but  his  art 
at  court ;  and  he  is  sensible  that  nothing 
can  have  a  better  air  for  himself  than 
moving  in  vour  favour,  especially   since 
insinuations  were  spread,  that  he  did  not 
care  you  should  prcsper  too  much  as  a 
poet.     He  protests  that  it   shall  not   be 
his  fault,  if  there  is   not  the   best  intel- 
ligence in  the  world,  and  the  most  hearty 
fritiKiship,  &c.    He  owns,  he  was  afraid 
Dr.   S«  ift  might  have  carried    you   too 
far  among  the  enemy  during  the  heat  of 
the  animosity  ;  but  now  all  is  safe,  and 
vou  are  csca])ed  even  in  his  opinion.     I 
promised  in  your  name,  like  a  good  god- 
father, not  that  you  should  renounce  the 
Devil  and  all  his  works,  but   that  you 
would    be   delighted    to    find   him  your 
frien.l,  merely  for  his  own  sake;  there- 
fore prepare  yourself  for  some  civilities. 
1  liave  done  Homer's  head,  shadowea 
and  heightened  carefully  ;  and  I  enclose 
the  outline  of  the   same  size,  that  you 
may  determine  whether  you  would  have 
it  so  large,  or  reduced  to  make  room 
for  feuillage  or  laurel  round  the  oval,  or 
about  the  square  of  the  busto.    Perhaps 
there  is  something  more  solemn  in  the 
linage  itself,  if  1  can  get  it  well  per- 
formed. 

If 
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If  I  have  been  hisfrumental  in  bring- 
iini  you  and  Mr.  Addison  together  with 
all  siocerity,  I  value  myself  iip6n  it.  as 
an  acceptable  piece  of  service  to  such  a 
one  a^  I  know  you  to  be.     Your,  &«. 


LETTER    LIX. 

Mr.  PoJ>e  to  Mr.  Jeri-as. 

Aug:.  27, 17:4. 
T  AM  just  arrived  from   Oxford,   verv 

well  diverted  and  entertained  there. 
Every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the 
Queen's  death.  No  panegyrics  ready 
yet  for  the  King. 

i  admire  your  whig-principles  of  re- 
sistance exceedingly,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Barcelonians :  I  join  in  your  wish  for 
Ihem.  Mr.  Addison's  verses  on  Liberty, 
in  this  letter  from  Italy,  would  be  a  good 
form  of  prayer  in  my  oi)Inion,  O  Liberty  ! 
thou  Godflcsi  iiriivcnly  bright,  &c. 

What  you  mention  of  the  friendly  of- 
fice you  endeavoured  to  do  betwixt  Mr. 
iiddison  and  me,  deserves  acknowledg- 
ments on  my  part.  You  thoroughly 
know  my  regard  to  his  character,  and 
my  propensity  to  testify  it  bv  all  ways  in 
my  power.  You  as  thoroughly  know  the 
scandalous  meanness  of  that  proceeding 
which  was  used  by  Philips,  to  make  a 
man  I  so  'lighly  value  suspect  my  dispo- 
sitions towards  him.  But  as,  after  all, 
Mr.  Addison  must  be  the  judge  in  what 
regards  himself,  and  has  seemed  to  be 
no  very  just  one  to  me,  so,  I  must  own 
to  you,  I  expeft  nothing  but  civility 
from  him,  how  much  soever  I  wish  for 
his  friendship.  As  for  any  offices  of  real 
kindness  or  service  which  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  me,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
receive  them  from  any  man  u'ho  had 
no  better  opinion  of  my  morals  than  to 
think  me  a  party-man  ;  nor  of  my  tem- 
per, than  to  believe  me  capable  of  ma- 
ligning or  envying  another's  reputation 
as  a  poet.  So  I  leave  it  to  time  t.i  con- 
vince him  as  to  both,  to  shew  him  the 
shallow  deptlis  of  those  half-witted  crea- 
tures who  misinformed  him,  and  to  prove 
that  I  am  incapable  of  endeavouring  to 
lessen  a  person  whom  I  would  be  proud 
to  imitate,  and  therefore  ashamed  to  flat- 
ter. In  a  word,  Mr.  Addison  is  sure  of 
my  respcd  at  all  times,  and  of  my  real 
fiiendship  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to 
J- now  me  for  what  I  am. 


For  all  that  passed  betwixt  Dr.  Swift 
and  me,  yog  know  the  whole  (without 
rest;rve)  of  our  correspondence.  The 
engagements  I  had  to  him  were  such  as 
the  aolual  services  he  had  done  me,  in 
relation  to  the  subscription  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.  I  must  have  leave  to  be 
grateful  to  him,  and  to  any  one  who 
serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious 
to  any  parly:  nor  dii  the  tory-parly 
ever  put  me  to  the  hardship  of  asking 
this  leave,  which  is  the  greatest  oblig.T- 
tion  I  owe  to  it ;  and  I  exped  no  great- 
er from  the  whig- party  than  the  same 
liberty,  —  A  curse  on  the  word  Party, 
which  I  have  been  forced  to  use  so  oiicii 
in  this  period  1  I  wish  the  present  reign 
may  put  an  end  to  the  disliuc^iou,  I  hat 
there  mav  be  noother  for  the  future  than 
that  of  honest  and  knave,  fool  and  man 
of  sense  ;  Iht-se  two  sorts  must  alwa\s  be 
enemies;  but  for  the  rest,  may  ail  people 
do  as  you  and  [,  believe  what  they  please, 
and  be  friends.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    LX. 

Mr.  Pupe  to  the  Earl  of  HaUifax. 

Dec.  I,  17 14. 
My  Lord, 

AM  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the  favours 
you  have  done  me,  and  for  those  you 
intend  me.  1  distrust  neither  you.-  will 
nor  your  memory,  when  it  is  to  do  goodj 
and  if  ever  I  become  troublesome  or  so- 
licitous, it  must  not  be  out  of  expe^ia- 
tion,  but  out  of  gratituck'.  Your  Lord- 
ship may  either  cause  me  to  live  agree- 
ably in  the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the 
country,  which  is  really  ail  the  dilferencc 
I  set  between  an  easy  fortune  and  a  small 
one.  It  is  indeed  a  high  strain  of  gene- 
rosity in  you,  to  think  of  making  mc 
easy  all  my  life,  only  because  1  have 
been  so  happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few 
hours ;  but  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add, 
if  it  is  because  you  think  me  no  enemy  to 
my  nativt;  country,  there  will  appe-.r  a 
better  reason  ;  for  I  must  of  conse- 
quence be  very  much  [as  I  sincerely  am) 
yours,  5c c. 
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not  to  inform  yoi',I>nt  to  shew  I  always 
have  you  at  heart.     I  am,  &c. 


Dr.  Parnellc  to  Mr.  Po{>e. 

T  A^f  writing  you  a  long  letter;  but  all 
(he  tediousness  T  feel. in  it  is,  that  it 
makes  me  during  (he  time  think  more  in- 
<ently  of  my  beinij  far  from  you.  I  fancy 
if  I  were  with  you,  I  could  remove  some 
of  the  uneasiness  which  you  may  have 
felt  from  the  opposition  of  (he  world, 
and  which  you  should  be  asliamcd  to  feel, 
since  it  is  but  (he  testimony  which  one 
part  of  it  gives  you  that  your  merit  is 
unquetfiouable.  What  would  you  have 
otherwise,  from  ignorance,  envy,  or 
thoie  tempers  which  vie  with  you  in 
your  own  way  r  1  know  this  in  man- 
kind, that  when  our  ambition  is  unable 
to  attain  its  end,  it  is  not  only  wearied, 
but  exasperated  too,  at  the  vanity  of  its 
labours :  then  we  speak  ill  of  happier 
studies, and,  sighing,  condemn  the  excel- 
lence w  liich  we  find  above  our  reach. 

My  Zoilusf,  which  you  used  to  write 
about,  I  fiHiishcd  Ust  spring,  and  left  in 
town.  I  waited  till  I  came  up  to  send  it 
you  ;  but  not  arriving  here  before  your 
book  was  out,  imagined  it  a  lost  piece  of 
labour  If  you  will  still  have  it,  you 
need  only  write  me  word. 

I  have  here  seen  the  first  hook  of  Ho- 
incr:t,  which  came  out  at  a  time  when  it 
could  not  but  appear  as  a  kind  of  setting 
lip  against  you.  My  opinion  is,  that 
you  n)ay,  if  you  please,  give  them  thanks 
who  writ  it.  Keilher  the  numbers  nor 
the  spirit  have  an  equal  mastery  with 
yours  ;  but  what  surprizes  mc  more  is, 
Ihat  a  scholar  being  concerned,  there 
should  happen  to  be  some  mistakes  in 
the  author's  sense  ;  such  as  putting  the 
light  of  Pallas's  eyes  into  the  eyes  of 
Achilles,  making  the  taunt  of  Achilles 
fo  Agamemnon  (that  he  should  have 
SfKjils  when  Troy  should  be  (aken)  to  be 
a  cool  and  serious  proposal :  the  translat- 
ing what  you  call  ablution  by  the  word 
^ah,  and  so  leaving  water  out  of  (he 
rile  of  lustration,  &c.:  but  you  must  have 
taken  notice  of  all  this  before.     1  write 

♦  This  ami  the  ftin?e  cxlrai^s  concerning 
the  (rdn-ilaf.ion  of  ilic  first  lii;i'l,  si-ronfcot  by 
Mr.  Adilison,  jMr.  Pope  omitted  in  liis  lirsr 
edifron. 

-f  I'rinloftfor  l\.  I.inJot,  17!:,  Svo,  and  af- 
terwards added  to  tlie  last  edition  of  liis  poems. 

^  Written  l»y  Mr.  Addison,  and  pubiislicd  iu 
the  uainc  of  Mr.  Ticket, 


Extra^  II f  a  Le.tler  of  the  Reroerend  Dr^ 
Berkley,  Dean  of  LouJoiiderry, 

July  7,  1715. 
Some  days  ago,  three  or  four 


gentlemen  and  myself,  exerting  that  right 
which  all  readers  pretend  to  over  au- 
thors, sat  in  judgment  upon  the  two  new- 
translations  of  the  first  Iliad.  Without 
partiality  to  my  countrymen,  I  assure 
you,  they  all  gave  the  ]>refercnce  where 
it  was  due;  being  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  yours  was  equally  just  to  the 
sense  with  Mr. 's,  and  without  com- 
parison more  easy,  more  poetical,  and 
more  sublinie.  But  I  will  say  no  more  on 
such  a  thread-bare  subject  as  your  late 
performance  is  at  this  time.     1  am,  &c. 


Extras  from  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Gay 
to  Mr.  Po/>e. 

July  8,  171J. 

I  HAVE  just  set  down  Sir  Samuel 

Garth  at  the  oi)era.  He  bid  me  tell  you, 
that  every  body  is  pleased  with  your 
translation  but  a  few  at  Button's  ;  and 
that  Sir  Richard  Steele  told  him,  that 
Mr.  Addison  said  the  other  translation 
was  the  best  that  ever  was  in  any  lan- 
guage!. He  treated  me  wilhextreme ci- 
vility ;  and  out  of  kindness  gave  me  a 
squeeze  by  the  fore-finger. —  1  am  in- 
formed, that  at  Butfon's  yourcharafter  is^ 
made  very  free  wiih  as  to  morals,  &c. 
and  Mr.  Addison  says  that  your  transla- 
tion and  Tickell's  are  both  very  well  done; 
but  that  thvi  latter  has  more  of  Homer. 
I  am,  &c. 


Extras  from  a  Letter  of  Dr.  ArhuthvA 
to  Mr.  Pope. 

Jnly  9,  17 15. 

I   CONGRATULATE  VOU  Upon 

Mr.  T — 's  first  book.   It  does  not  indeed 
want  iis  merit ;  but  i  was  strangely  dis- 

+  Sir  Riclnird  Steele  .iflerwards,  in  his  pre- 
face to  an  edition  of  the  Dniinmcr,  a  comedy 
by  Mr.  Addison,  shews  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  "  Mr.  Addison  himself  was  the  person 
"  who  traualuted  this  book." 

appointed 
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appointed  hi  my  expectation  of  a  trans- 
lation nicely  true  to  the  original ,  where- 
as in  those  parts  where  the  greatest  ex- 
adiness  seems  to  be  demanded,  he  has 
been  the  least  careful;  I  mean  the  history 
of  ancient  ceremonies  and  rites,  &c.  in 
which  you  have  with  .great  judgment 
been  exad.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER     LXII. 

Mr.  fope  to  the  Hon.  James  Cra^gs,  Esq. 
July  ic,  i7i'5. 
Ti-AY  hold  of  the  opportunity  given  me 
by  my  Lord  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  to 
assure  vou  of  the  continuance  of  that 
esteem  and  alfcdion  I  have  long  borne 
you,  and  the  memory  of  so  many  agree- 
able conversations  as  we  have  passed  to- 
gether. 1  wish  it  were  a  compliment  to 
sav,  Such  conversations  are  not  to  be 
found  on  this  side  of  the  water,:  for  the 
spirit  of  dissentron  is  gone  forth  among 
US  :  nor  is  it  a  wonder  tliat  Button's  h  no 
longer  Button's,  when  Oid  England  is  no 
longer  Old  England,  that  region  of  hos- 
pitality, society,  and  good  humour.  Par- 
ly atfefts  us  all,  even  the  vviis,  though 
they  gain  as  little  by  politics  as  they  do 
by  their  wit.  We  talk  m.uch  of  fine  sense, 
refined  sense,  and  exalted  sense  ;  but  for 
use  and  happiness,  give  me  a  little  com- 
mon sense.  I  sav  this  in  regard  to  some 
genflem.en,  professed  wits  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, who  fancy  they  can  make 
poetry  of  consequence  at  this  time  of 
day,  in  tlie  midst  of  this  raging  fit  of  po- 
litics. For  they  tell  me,  the  busy  part  of 
the  nation  are  not  more  divided  about 
whig  and  t»rics,  than  these  idle  fellows 
of  the  feather- about  Mr.  T — 's  and  my 
translation.  I  (like  the  tories)  h.ave  the 
town  in  general,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my 
side;  but  it  is  usual  with  the  smaller  party 
to  make  up  in  industry  vvhat  they  want 
in  number,  and  that  is  the  case  with  the 
little  senate  of  Ca(o.  However,  if  our 
principles  be  well  considered,  1  must  ap- 
pear a  brave  whig,  and  Mr.  T —  a  rank 
tory  ;  1  translated  Homer  for  the  public 
in  general ;  he  to  gratify  the  inordinate 
desires  of  one  man  only.  We  have,  it 
seems,  a  great  Turk  in  poetry,  who  can 

never  bear  a  brother  on  the  throne;  and 
has  his  mutes  too,  a  set  of  nodders,  wink- 
ers, and  whisperers,  whose  business  is  to 
Mrangle  all  other  otf'^prings  of  wjt  in  their 
birth.     The  new  translator  of  Hooier  \s 


the  humblest  slave  he  has,  that  is  to  say, 
his  first  minister;  let  him  receive  the  ho- 
nours he  gives  me,  but  receive  them  with 
fear  and  trembling  ;  let  him  be  proud  of 
the  approbation  of  his  absolute  Lord,  I 
appeal  to  the  people,  as  my  rightlul 
judges  and  masters;  and  if  they  are  not 
inclined  to  condemn  me,  I  fear  no  arbi- 
trary high-flying  proceeding  from  the 
small  court  faction  at  Button's.  But  after 
all  I  have  said  of  this  great  man,  there  is 
no  rupture  between  us.  We  are  each  of 
us  so  civil  and  obliging,  that  neither 
thinks  he  is  obliged  :  and  I,  for  my  part, 
treat  with  him  as  we  do  with  the  grand 
monatch,  who  has  too  many  great  quali- 
ties not  to  be  respected,  though  we  know 
he  watches  any  occasion  to  oppress  us. 

W^hen  I  talk  of  Homer,  I  mubt  not  for- 
get the  early  present  you  made  me  of 
Monsieur de  la  Motte's  book  :  and  lean- 
not  conclude  this  letter  without  telling 
yon  a  melancholy  piec^  of  news,  which 
alfects  our  very  entrails,  L — is  dead,  and 
soupes  are  no  more  !  you  see  I  write  iu 
the  old  familiar  way.  »'  This  is  not  to 
"the  minister,  but  to  the  friend*." 
However,  it  is  some  mark  of  uncommon 
regard  to  the  minister,  that  1  steal  an  ex- 
pression from  a  Secretary  of  State.  I 
am,  &c. 

LETTER    LXIIL 
Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Con^rcvs. 

Jan.  i6,  1714-15. 
TV/fETHiNKS  when  I  write  to  you,  1  am 
making  a  confession  ;  J  have  got  (I 
cannot  tell  how)  such  a  custom  of  throw- 
ing myself  out  upon  paper  without  re- 
serve. You  were  not  mistaken  in  what 
you  judged  of  ir.y  temper  of  mind  when 
i  writ  last.  My  faults  will  not  be  hid 
from  yon,  and  perhaps  it  is  no  dispraise 
to  me  that  they  will  not  :  the  cleanness 
and  purity  of  one's  mind  is  never  better 
proved  than  in  discovering  its  own  fault 
at  first  view  :  as  when  a  stream  shews  the 
dirt  ;U  its  bottom,  it  shews  also  the  trans- 
parency of  the  water. 

My  spleen  was  not  occasioned,  how- 
ever, by  any  thing  an  abusive  angry  cri- 
tic could  writ-e  of  me.  I  take  very  kind- 
ly your  heroic,  manner  of  congratulation 
upon  this  scandal  ;   for  I  think  nothing 

*  Alluding  to  St.  John's  letter  to  Prior,  pub- 
lished in  the  Ile^)ortol'  llie  Secret  Commiift'c. 

more 
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more  honourable,  than  to  be  involved  irt 
the  same  fate  with  all  the  great  and  the 
good  that  ever  lived  ;  that  is,  to  be  en- 
vied and  censured  by  bad  writers. 

You  do  more  than  answer  my  expec- 
tations of  you,  in  declaring  how  well 
yon  take  my  freedom,  in  bomelimes  ne- 
^leding,  as  1  do,  to  reply  to  your  letters 
so  soon  as  I  ought.  Those  who  have  a 
right  taste  of  the  substantial  part  of 
friendship,  can  wave  the  ceremonial  :  a 
friend  is  the  only  one  that  will  bear  the 
omission  ;  and  one  may  find  who  is  not 
so,  by  the  very  trial  of  it. 

As  to  any  anxiety  1  have  concerning 
Ihc  fate  of  my  Homer,  the  cave  is  over 
vi(h  me  :  the  world  must  be  the  judge, 
and  1  shall  be  the  first  to  consent  to  the 
justice  of  its  judgment,  whatever  it  be. 
J  am  not  so  arrant  an  author  as  even  (o 
desire,  that  if  I  am  in  the  wrong,  all 
mankind  should  be  ^o. 

J  am  mightily  pleaded  with  a  saying  of 
?>lons:cur  I'ourreit : — *'  When  a  man 
*'  wriles,  he  ought  to  animate  himself 
*'  with  (he  thoughts  of  pleasing  all  the 
*'  world  :  but  he  is  to  renounce  that  de- 
*'  sire  or  hope  the  very  moment  the 
*'  bonk  goes  out  of  liis  hands." 

I  write  this  from  Binficld,  whither  I 
came  yesterday,  ha^ingpassed  a  few  da\*> 
in  my  way  with  my  Lord  Bolingbroke; 
I  go  to  London  in  three  days  time,  and 

vUl  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  M , 

whom  I  saw  not  long  since  at  my  Lord 
Llallifax's.  I  hoped  from  thence  he  had 
some  hopes  of  advantage  from  the  pre- 
sent administration  :  for  few  people  (I 
think)  but  I  pay  respefts  to  great  men 
witliout  any  prospers.  I  am  in  the  fair- 
est way  in  the  world  of  being  not  worth 
a  groat,  being  born  both  a  papist  and  a 
poet.  This  puts  rre  in  mind  of  re-ac- 
knowledging your  continued  endeavours 
to  enrich  me.  Hut,  I  can  tell  you,  it  is 
to  no  purpose,  for  without  the  o^esftequujit 
mi  animum  ipse  pavabo, 

LETTE-R    LXIV. 

Mr.    yope    to    Mr.   Congrcvc. 

Miirclt  19,  1714-15. 

'T'tiE  farce  of  th«  W'hat-d'ye-cail  ii*, 
has  occasioned  n^any  ditfeient  specu- 
lations in  tlie  town.  Some  looked  upon 
it  a!i  a  mere  jcit  iiDon  the  tragic  poets ; 
others  as  s  satire  upon  the  late  war,  Mr. 

♦  WridL-n  by  (iay. 


Cromwell  hearing  none  of  ihe  .vords,  and 
seeing  the  aftion  to  be  tragical,  was  much 
astonished  to  find  the  audience  laugh  : 
and  says  the  prince  and  princess  must 
doubtless  be  under  no  less  amazement 
on  the  same  account,  SeveralTemplars, 
and  others  of  the  more  vociferous  kind  of 
critics,  went  with  a  resolution  to  hiss, 
and  confessed  they  were  forced  to  laugh 
so  much,  that  they  forgot  the  design  thev 
came  with.  The  court  in  general  has,  in 
a  very  particular  manner,  come  into  the 
jest,  and  the  three  first  nights  (notwith- 
standing two  of  them  were  court  nights) 
were  distinguished  by  very  full  audiences 
of  the  first  quality.  The  common  people 
of  the  pit  and  gallery  received  it  at  tir.^t 
with  great  gravity  and  sedateness,  soine 
few  with  tears  ;  bnt  after  the  third  day 
they  also  took  the  hint,  and  have  ever 
since  been  very  loud  in  their  claps.— 
'J'iierc  are  still  some  sober  men,  who 
cannot  be  of  the  general  opinion  ;  bnt 
the  laughers  are  so  much  the  majorifv, 
tiiat  one  or  two  critics  seem  determined 
to  undeceive  the  town  at  their  proper 
cost,  by  writing  grave  dissertations 
against  it :  to  encourage  them  in  which 
laudable  design,  it  is  resolved  a  preface 
should  be  prefixed  to  the  farce,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  nature  and  dignity  oi  Ibis 
new  way  of  writing. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Steele's  affair  was  de- 
cided. I  am  sorry  I  can  be  of  no  other 
opinion  than  yours,  as  to  his  whole  car- 
riage and  writings  of  late.  But  certainly 
he  has  not  only  been  punished  by  others, 
but  suffered  much  even  from  his  own 
party  in  the  point  of  character,  nor,  I 
believe,  received  any  amends  in  that  of 
interest,  as  yet,  whatever  may  be  his 
prospects  for  the  future. 

This  gentleman,  among  a  thousand 
others,  is  a  great  instance  of  the  fate  of 
all  who  are  carried  away  by  party  spiill, 
of  any  side.  I  wish  all  violence  may  suc- 
ceed as  ill:  but  am  really  amazed  that 
so  much  of  that  sour  and  pernicious 
quality  should  be  joined  with  so  much 
natural  good  hiunour  as,  I  think,  Mi. 
Steele  is  possessed  of.     1  am,  &c. 

LETTER  LXV. 

¥rom  the  same  to  the  same. 

April  7,  1715. 
IV/fR.  Pope  is  going  to  Mr.  Jervas's, 
where  Mr.  Addison  is  sitting  for  his 
pidure:  in  the  mean  time,amid£t  clouds  of 

tobaccQ 
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tobacco  at  a  coffee-house  I  write  this  let- 
ter. There  is  a  grand  revohilion  at 
Wills's;  Morrice  has  quitted  for  a  cofFce- 
}iouse  in  the  city,  and  Tilcomb  is  restor- 
exl,  to  the  great  joy  of  Croimvell,  who 
was  at  a  great  loss  for  a  person  to  con- 
verse with  upon  the  fathers  and  church- 
history ;  the  knowledge  I  gain  from  him 
is  entirely  in  painting  and  poetry ;  and 
Mr.  Pope  owes  all  his  skill  in  astronomv 
to  him  and  Mr.Whislon,  so  celebrated  of 
lale  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  in 
an  extraordinary  copy  of  verses*.  Mr. 
Rowe's  Jane  Gray  is  to  be  played  in 
Easter  v/cek,  when  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  to 
personate  a  charader  directly  opposite  to 
female  nature :  for  what  woman  ever 
despised  sovereignty?  You  knou-,  Chau- 
cer has  a  tale  where  a  knight  saves  his 
head  by  discovering  it  was  the  thing 
which  all  women  most  coveted.  Mr. 
Pope's  Homer  is  retarded  by  the  great 
rains  that  have  fallen  of  late,  which 
causes  the  bheets  to  belong  a  drving: 
this  gives  Mr.  Lintot  great  uneasiness, 
who  is  now  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the 
curate  of  his  parish  to  pray  for  fair  wea- 
ther, that  his  work  may  go  on.  There  is 
a  sixpenny  crititicism  lately  published 
upon  the  tragedy  of  VVhat-d'yc-call-it, 
wherein  he  with  much  judgment  and 
learning,  calls  me  a  blockhead,  nnd  Mr. 
Pope  a  knave.  Hisgrandcharge  is  against 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  being  read,  which 
he  says,  isdire<5tly  levelled  at  Caio's  read- 
ing PiaCo;  to  back  this  censure,  he  goes 
on  to  tei!  you,  that  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress being  mentioned  to  be  the  eighth 
edition,  makes  the  refleclion  evident,  ihe 
tragedy  of  Cato  having  just  eight  times 
^as  he  quaintly  expresses  it)  visited  the 
press.  He  has  also  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  every  particular  passage  of  the  play 
alludes  to  some  fine  part  of  tragedy, 
which  he  says  I  have  injudiciously  and 
profanely  abuscdf .  Sir  Samuel  Garth's 
poem  upon  my  Lord  C hire's  house,  I 
believe,  will  be  publiilicd  in  the  E;ister- 
week. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Gay,  who  has  in  his  let- 
ter forestalled  all  the  subjects  of  diver- 
sion ;  unless  it  siiould  be  one  (o  von  to 
my,  tliat  J  sit  up  till  2  o'clock  over  bur- 
gundy and  champaignc;  and  am  Ivccomc 
60  mHch  a  rake,  that  I  sliall  be  ashamed  in 

•  Called,  An  Ode  on  the  Lon^iiu(ie,  in 
Swift  and  1'o()c'b  Miscellanies. 

f  Ttiis  cuiiou*;  jji,«cji  v.;is  Ciititled,  A  com- 
plete Key  to  tlie  Wiuit^d've-eall-if,  wriiteii  by 
one  (iritlin,  a  plriver,  asswtvd'hy  Letts  TUoor 


a  short  time  to  be  thought  to  do  any  sort 
of  business.  I  fear  I  must  get  the  gout  bv 
drinking  ;  purely  for  a  fashionable  pre- 
tence to  sit  still  long  enough  to  tianslate 
four  books  of  Homer.  I  hope  you'll  by 
that  time  be  up  again,  and  I  may  suc- 
ceed to  the  bed  and  couch  of  my  prede- 
cessor :  pray  cause  the  slufting  to  be  re- 
paired, and  the  crutches  shortened  for 
me.  The  calamity  of  your  gout  is  what 
all  your  friends^  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
know  you,  must  share  in  ;  we  desire  you 
in  your  turn  to  condole  with  us,  who  arc 
under  a  persecution,  and  much  a.^ided 
with  a  distemper  which  proves  morlal  to 
many  poets,  a  criticism.  We  have  indeed 
some  relieving  intervals  of  laughter,  as 
you  know  there  are  insomediseas'';;;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  divers  good  gticssers, 
that  the  last  fit  will  not  be  luore  violent 
than  advanl?.<:eous ;  for  poeis  assailed  bv 
critics,  are  like  men  bitten  by  tarantulas, 
thev  dance  on  so  much  the  faster. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  hath  plaved  the 
precursor  to  the  coining  of  Homer,  in  a 
treatise  called  Homcrides.  He  has  since 
risen  very  much  in  his  criticisms,  and, 
alter  assaulting  Homer,  made  a  daring; 
attack  upon  the  What-d'ye-call-itJ.  Ver 
there  is  not  a  proclamation  issued  lor  the 
burning  of  Homer  and  the  Pope  by  the 
common  hangman  ;  nor  is  the  What- 
d'ye-call-it  yet  silenced  by  the  I-orti 
Chamberlain.    Your,  &:c. 


LETTER    LXVI. 

Mr.   Congrenc  to  Mr.  Pope. 

IMay  6. 
HAVE  the  pleasure  of  your  very  kind 
letter.  I  have  always  been  obliged  to 
you  for  your  friendship  and  concern  for 
me,  and  am  more  alTcclcd  with  it  that!  I 
will  take  upon  ine  toexpre-s  in  this  let- 
ter. I  do  assure  you  there  is  no,  return 
wanting  on  my  part,  and  am  verv  j>ony 
1  had  not  the  good  luck  to  see  the  Dean 
before  I  left  the  town  :  it  is  a  great  plea- 
sure to  mc,  and  not  a  little  "vanity,  to 
think  that  hemissesme.  Aitorr;\  health, 
which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  inquire  after, 
it  is  not  v.-orse  than  in  London  :  I  am  al- 
most afraid  yet  to  say  that  it  is  better,  for 
I  cannot  reasonably  expeft  much  effect 
from  these  waters  in  so  short  a  time;  but 
in  the  main  they  seem  to  agree  with  me. 


I 


■f,  In  one  of  his  papers  caHed  The  Orumh^pr, 
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Here  is  not  one  creature  that  I  knew, 
v'hicl),  next  to  the  few  I  would  clnisc, 
contributes  very  nnich  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. At  the  same  lime  that  I  regret  the 
waTit  of  your  conversation,  I  please  my- 
self with  thinking  that  you  are  where  you 
firs!  ouj^ht  to  be,  and  engaged  where  you 
cannot  do  too  much.  Pray  give  my  hum- 
ble service  and  best  wishes  to  your  good 
mother.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  tell  me 
how  Mr.  Gay  does  in  his  health;  1  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  he  was  bet- 
ter. My  young  amanuensis,  as  you  call 
him,  I  am  afraid,  will  prove  but  a  wood- 
en one  J  and  you  know  ex  quovis  li^fia^ 
ice.  You  will  pardon  Mrs.  R — 's  pedan- 
try, and  believe  me  to  be  your,  &c. 

P.S.  By  the  enclosed  you  will  see  I  am 
like  to  be  impressed,  and  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  Mr.  Curll's  authors  ;  but,  I  thank 
God  !  I  shall  have  your  company.  I 
believe  it  high  time  you  should  think  of 
administering  another  emetic. 

LETTER    LXVIL 

T/ie  Rev.  Dean  Berkley  to  Mr.  Pcpe. 

Leghorn,  May,  1714. 
s  I  take  ingratitude  to  be  a  greater 
crime  than  imperiincnce,  I  chuse  ra- 
ther to  run  the  risque  of  being  thouf^ht 
guilty  of  the  bitter,  than  not'io  return 
yoii  my  thanks  for  a  very  agreeable  en- 
tertainment you  just  now  gave  me.  I 
have  accidentally  met  with  your  Rape  of 
the  Lock  here,  having  never  seen  it  be- 
fore. Sl\le,  painting,  judgment,  spirit, 
I  bad  already  admired  in  other  of  your 
writings:  but  in  this  1  am  charmed  with 
the  magic  of  your  invention,  with  all 
those  images,  allusions,  and  inexplicable 
beauties,  which  you  raise  so  surprizmgly, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  naturally,  out  of 
a  trifle.  And  yet  I  cmnot  say  that  I  was 
more  pleased  with  the  reading  of  it  than 
1  am  with  the  pretext  it  gives  me  to  re- 
new in  your  thoiighls  the  remembrance 
of  one  who  values  no  happiness  b^vond 
the  friendship  of  men  of  wit,  learning, 
znd  good-nature. 

^  1  remeaiber  to  have  heard  you  men- 
tion some  half-formed  design  of  coming 
to  Italy.  What  might  wc  not  expect 
from  a  muse  that  sings  so  well  in  the 
bleak  climste  of  England,  if  sl;e  felt  the 
same  warm  sun,  and  breathed  the  same 
air  with  Virgil  and  Horace  I 

There  arc  here  au  incredible  number 


A' 


of  poets,  that  have  all  the  inclination 
but  want  the  genius,  or  perhaps  the  art 
of  (he  antienfs.  Some  among  them,  who 
understand  English,  begin  to  relish  our 
authors  j  and  I  am  informed  that  at  Flo- 
rence they  have  translated  Milton  into 
Italian  verse.  If  one  who  knous  so  well 
how  to  write  like  the  old  Latin  poel» 
came  among  them,  it  would  probably  be 
a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their 
cold  trivial  conceits,  to  an  imitation  of 
their  predecessors. 

As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of 
pleasure,  &c.  have  all  different  views  in 
travelling;  1  know  not  whether  it  might 
not  be  worth  a  poet's  while  to  travel,  in 
order  to  store  his  mind  with  strong 
images  or  nature. 

Green  fields  and  groves,  flowery  mea- 
dows and  purling  streams,  arc  nowhere 
in  such  perftftion  as  in  England  ;  but  if 
you  would  know  lightsome  days,  warm 
suns,  and  blue  skir  s,  you  must  come  to 
Italy  :  and  to  enable  a  man  to  describe 
rocks  and  precipices,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  he  pass  the  Alps. 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  self- 
interest  makes  me  so  fond  of  giving  ad- 
vice to  one  who  has  no  need  of  it.  If 
you  came  into  these  parts  I  should  fly  to 
see  you.  I  am  here  (by  the  favour  of 
my  good  friend  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's) 
in  quality  of  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborough ;  who  about  three  months 
since  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  family 
in  this  town.  God  knows  how  long 
we  shall  stay  here.      I  am  yours,  &:c. 

LETTER     IXVI. 

* 
Mr.  Tope  to  Mr,  jfervas  in  Ireland, 

July  9,  17T6, 
'T^HOUGH,  as  you  rightly  remark,  I  pay 
my  tax  but  once  in  a  half-year,  yet 
you  shall  see  by  this  letter  upon  the  nee  k 
of  my  last,  that  I  pay  a  double  tax,  as  wc 
non-jurors  ought  to  do.  Your  acquaint- 
ance on  this  side  of  the  sea  are  under 
terrible  apprehensions  from  your  long 
slay  in  Ireland,  that  you  may  grow  too 
polite  for  them  ;  for  we  think  (since  the 
great  success  of  such  a  play  as  the  Non- 
juror) that  politeness  is  gone  over  the 
water.  But  others  are  of  o[)inion  it  has 
been  longer  among  you,  and  was  intro- 
duced much  about  the  same  time  with 
frogs,  and  with  equal  success.  Poor 
Poetry !  the  little  that  is  left  of  it  here, 

longs 
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longs  to  cross  the  sea,  and  leave  Eusden 
in  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  the 
British  laurel :  and  we  begin  to  wish  you 
had  the  singing  of  our  poets,  as  well  as 
the  croaking  of  our  frogs,  to  yourselves, 
in  saciila  iteciiloriim.  It  would  be  well  in 
exchange,  if  Farnclle,  and  two  or  three 
TTiore  of  your  swans,  would  come  hither; 
especially  that  swan  who,  like  a  true 
modern  one,  does  not  sing  at  all,  Dr. 
Swift.  I  ai«  (like  the  rest  of  the  world) 
a  sufferer  by  his  idleness.  Indeed  I  hate 
that  anv  man  should  be  idle,  whilst  I  must 
translate  and  comment ;  and  I  may  the 
nioresincerely  wish  for  good  poetry  from 
others,  because  I  am  become  a  peisorx 
out  of  the  question  ;  for  a  translatoris  no 
more  a  poet  than  a  tailor  is  a  man. 

You  are,  doubtless,  persuaded  of  the 
validity  of  that  famous  verse, 

Tis  expe(Sation  makes  a  blessing  clear; 

but  why  would  you  make  your  friend^ 
fonder  of  you  than  they  are  r  There  is 
no  manner  of  need  of  it.  We  begin  to 
cxpeft  you  no  more  than  Anti-christ ;  a 
man  that  hath  absented  himself  so  long 
from  his  friends,  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
Gazette. 

Every  body  here  has  great  need  of  you. 
Many  faces  have  died  for  want  of  your 
pencil,  and  blooming  ladies  have  wither- 
ed in  expefVing  your  return.  Even  Frank 
and  Betty  (that  constant  pair)  cannot 
console  themselves  for  your  absence  ;  ] 
fancy  they  will  be  forced  to  make  their 
own  picture  in  a  prettv  babe,  before  you 
come  home  :  it  will  be  a  noble  subjei^ 
for  a  family-piece.  Come  then  ;  and 
having  peopled  Ireland  with  a  world  of 
beautifid  shadows,  come  lo  us,  and  see 
with  what  eye  (which,  like  the  eve  of  the 
world-,*  creates  beauties  by  looking  on 
them)  sec,  1  say,  how  England  has  al- 
tered the  airs  of  all  its  heads  in  your  ab- 
sence; and  with  vvh"t  sneaking  city  at- 
titudes our  most  celebrated  personages 
appear  in  the  mere  mortal  works  of  our 
pjiinters. 

Mr.  Fortcscue  is  much  yours ;  Gay 
commemorates  you  ;  and  lastly  (to  climb 
by  just  steps  and  degrees)  my  Lord  Bur- 
lington desires  you  may  be  put  in  mind 
of  him.  His  gardens  tlourish,  his  struc- 
tures rise,  his  pictures  arrive,  and  ^whal 
is  far  more  valuable  than  all)  his  own 
good  qualities  daily  extend  themselves  to 
iill  about  him;  ui  vvliom  1  the  uieajicst 


next  to  some  Italian  fiddlers  and  En'^lish 
bricklayers)  am  a  living  instance.  — 
Adieu. 

LETTER    LXIX. 

From  llie  same  to  the  same. 

Nov.  14,  1716. 
Tf  T  had  not  done  my  utmost  to  lead  my 

life  so  pleasantly  as  lo  forget  all  mis- 
fortunes, I  should  tell  you  I  reckoned 
your  absence  no  small  one;  but  1  hope 
you  have  also  had  many  good  and  plea- 
sant reasons  to  forget  your  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  world.  If  a  wish  could  trans- 
port me  to  you  and  your  present  com- 
panions, I  could  do  the  same.  Dr.  Swift, 
I  believe,  is  a  very  good  landlord,  and  a 
cheerful  host  at  his  own  table.  I  suppose 
he  has  pcrfedly  learnt  himself,  what  h^ 
has  taugiit  so  many  others,  rufita  mn  m- 
sanbe  lagena^  else  he  would  not  make  a 
proper  host  for  your  humble  servant, 
who  (you  know)  though  he  drinks  a  glass 
as  seldom  as  any  man,  contrives  to  break 
one  as  often.  But  it  is  a  consolation  lo 
me  that  I  can  do  this,  and  many  other 
enormities,  under  my  own  roof. 

But  that  you  and  I  are  upon  equal 
terms  in  all  friendly  laziness,  and  have 
taken  an  inviolable  oath  to  each  other» 
always  to  do  what  v/e  will, — I  should  re- 
proach you  for  so  long  a  silence.  Tiic 
best  amends  you  can  make  for  saying 
nothing  to  me,  is  by  saying  all  the  good 
you  can  of  ine,  vvhich  is,  that  I  heartily 
love  and  esteem  the  Dean  and  Dr.  Par- 
ncUe. 

Gay  is  yours  and  t!;eirs.  His  spirit  is 
awakened  very  mucli  in  the  cause  of  the 
Dean,  which  has  broke  forth  in  a  cou- 
rageous couplet  or  two  upon  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore;  he  has  printed  it  with  his 
name  to  it,  and  bravely  assigns  no  other 
reason,  than  that  the  said  Sir  Richard 
has  abused  Dr.  Swift.  I  have  also  suf- 
feied  in  the  like  cause,  and  ^hall  sutFer 
more :  unless  Parnelle  sends  mc  his 
Zoihis  and  Book-worm  (which  the 
Bishop  ofClogher,  I  hear,  greatly  ex- 
tols) it  will  be  shortly  concunere  icHurn 
atqiie  •vlrum.  I  love  you  all,  as  much  as  £ 
despise  most  wits  in  this  dull  country, 
Ireland  has  turned  the  tables  upon  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  I  have  no  poetical  friend 
in  my  own  nation,  I  v.-ill  be  as  proud  as 
Scipio,  and  say  (since  I  am  reduced  to 
skin  and  bone)  hgrata  fiatr'ia^  ne  osta 
qu'ukni  habcat. 

LET- 
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LETTER  LXX. 

>Mr.  Fo/^e  to  Mr.  Jirvas  in  Ireland. 

Ndv.  29,  17 16. 
'T'ha  ryon  have  not  beard  from  me  of 
late,  ascribe  not  to  ihe  usual  laziness 
of  yom-  correspondent,  but  lo  a  ramble 
to  Oxford,  where  )Our  name  is  men- 
tioned with  honour,  even  in  a  land  flow, 
ing  with  tories.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
there  to  be  often  in  the  conversation  of 
J>odor  Clarke  :  be  entertained  me  uith 
several  drawings,  and  particularly  with 
the  original  designs  of  Inigo  Jones's 
Whitehall.  I  there  saw  and  reverenced 
some  of  your  fiist  pieces  ;  which  future 
painters  are  to  look  upon  as  we  poets 
do  on  the  Cuiex  of  Virgil  and  liatra- 
chom  of  Homer. 

H.iving  named  this  latter  piece,  give 
me  leave  to  ask  what  is  become  of  Dr, 
Parnelle  and  his  frogs*  r  Ohlitusque  meo- 
jum,obUvisceiitfuset'iUis,  might  be  Horace's 
wish,  but  will  never  be  mine,  while  I 
have  such  meornms  £s  Dr.  Parnelle  and 
Dr.  Swift.  I  hope  the  spring  will  restore 
you  to  us,  and  wish  you  all  the  beauties 
and  colours  of  nature.  Not  but  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  |)leasure  you  must 
fake  in  being  admired  in  your  own 
country,  which  so  seldom  happens  to 
])rophets  and  poets:  but  in  this  you  have 
the  advantage  of  poets  ;  you  are  master 
of  an  art  that  must  prosper  and  grow 
rich  as  long  as  people  love,  or  are  proud 
of  'themselves,  or  their  own  persons. 
However,  you  have  staid  long  enough, 
inethinks,  to  have  painted  all  the  num- 
berless histories  of  old  Ogygia.  If  you 
have  begun  to  be  historical,  I  recommend 
to  your  hand  the  story  which  every  pi- 
ous Irishman  ought  to  begin  with,'  that 
of  St.  Patrick,  to  the  end  you  may  be 
obliged  (as  Dr.  P.  was  when  lie  translated 
the  Ba(rachomnocnachia)  to  come  into 
England,  to  copy  the  frogs  and  such 
other  vermin,  as  were  never  seen  in  that 
land  since  the  time  of  thnt  confessor. 

1  long  to  sec  you  a  history-painter. 
Vou  have  already  done  enough  for  the 
jKivate,  do  something  for  the  public; 
and  be  not  confined,  like  the  rest,  to 
«ir3w  only  such  silly  stories  as  our  own 
face^  tcl!  of  us.  The  anfienis  too  ex- 
pert you  should  do  them  right  ;  those 

*  H(?  translated  thn  Ratr.icliom  of  iloipcr  ; 
V)ilDf\\  is  pnutcd  among  his  |)ocms, 


statues  from  which  you  learned  vour 
beautiful  and  noble  ideas,  demand  it  as 
a  piece  of  gratitude  from  you,  to  make 
them  tru'y  known  to  all  nations,  in  the 
account  you  intend  to  write  of  their 
chara(^ers.  I  hope  you  think  more 
warmly  than  ever  of  that  design. 

As  to  your  inquiry  about  your  house  ; 
when  I  come  within  the  walls,  they  put 
me  in  mind  of  those  of  Carthage,  where 
your  friend,  like  the  wandering  Trojan, 

Animum  pidiura  poscit  ioani. 

For  the  spacious  mansion,  like  a  Turkish 
caravanserah,  entertains  the  vagabonds 
with  only  bare  lodging.  I  rule  the  fa- 
mily very  ill,  keep  bad  hours,  and  lend 
out  your  pictures  about  the  town.  See 
what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house  ! 
Frank,  indeed,  does  all  he  can  in  such  a 
circumstance  ;  for,  considering  he  has  a 
wild  beast  in  it,  he  constantly  keeps  the 
door  chained  :  every  time  it  is  opened 
the  links  rattle,  the  rusty  hinges  roar. 
The  house  seems  so  sensible  that  vou  are 
its  support,  that  it  is  ready  to  drop  in 
your  absence  ;  but  I  still  trust  myself  un- 
der its  roof,  as  depending  that  Provi- 
dence will  preserve  so  many  Raphaels, 
Titians,  and  Guidos,  as  are  lodged  in 
your  cabinet.  Surely  the  sins  of  one  poet 
can  hardly  be  so  heavy  as  to  bring  an  old 
house  over  the  heads  of  so  many  paint- 
ers. In  a  word,  your  house  is  falling/; 
but  what  of  that  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger  t. 

LETTER    LXXL 

Mr.   Pope  to    Mr,    Faiton. 


I 


Sir,  May  5, 

HAD  not  omitted  answering  yours  of 
the  18th  of  last  pionth,  but  out  of  a 
desire  to  give  you  some  certain  and  satisr 
factory  account  which  way,  and  at  what 
time,  you  might  take  your  journey.  I 
am  now  commissioned  to  tell  you,  that 
Mr.  Craggs  will  expect  you  on  the  rising 
of  the  parliament,  which  will  be  as  soon 
as  he  can  receive  you  in  the  manner  he 
would  receive  a  man  de  Btlks  Ixttrcs, 
that  is,  in  tranquillity  and  full  leisure.  I 
dare  say  your  way  of  life  (which,  in  my 
taste,  will  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
with  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world) 
niusl  prove  highly  to  your  contentment. 
And,  1  must  add,  it  will  be  still  the  mor<; 

f  Alladinjf  to  the  story  of  the  Irishman, 
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a  joy  to  me,  as  I  shall  reap  a  particular  ad- 
vantage from  tlic  guru.]  1  shall  have  clone 
in  bringing  you  together,  by  seeing  it 
in  my  own  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Craggs 
has  taken  a  house  close  by  mine,  whi- 
ther he  proposes  to  come  in  three  weeks; 
in  the  mean  lime  I  heartily  invite  \ou 
to  live  with  me :  where  a  frugal  and 
philosophical  diet,  for  a  time,  may  give 
you  a  higher  relish  of  that  elegant  way 
of  life  you  will  enter  into  after.  I  de- 
sire to  know  by  the  first  post  how  soon 
I  may  hope  for  you. 

I  am  a  little  scandalized  at  yonr  com- 
plaint that  your  time  lies  heavy  on  your 
hands,  when  the  muses  have  put  so  many 
good  materials  into  your  head  to  employ 
them.  As  to  your  question,  What  I  am 
doing?  I  answer,  Just  what  I  have  been 
doing  some  yeai's,  my  duty;  secondly, 
Relieving  myself  with  necessary  amuse^ 
inents,  c:r  exercises  which  shall  serve  me 
instead  of  physic  as  long  as  they  can  ; 
thirdly,  Reading  till  I  am  tired  ;  and  last- 
Iv,  Writing  when  I  have  no  other  thing 
in  the  world  to  do,  or  no  friend  to  enter- 
tain in  company. 

My  mother  is,  I  thank  God,  the  easier, 
if  not  the  better,  for  my  cares  ;  and  1  am 
the  happier  in  that  regard,  as  well  as  in 
the  consciousness  of  doing  my  best. 
AJy  next  felicity  i«,  in  retaining  the  good 
opinion  of  honest  men,  who  think  me 
not  quite  undeserving  of  it ;  and  in  find- 
ing no  injuries  from  others  hurt  me,  as 
long  as  1  know  myself.  1  wiil  add  the 
sincerity  v.ith  which  I  act  towards  inge- 
nuous and  nndesigning  men,  and  which 
makes  me  always  (even  by  a  natural 
bond)  their  friend  ;  therefore  believe  me 
very  aifectionately  your,  &:c. 

LETTER    LXXIJ. 


I 


Bfj.  Dean  Berkley    «  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Naplcj,  Oct.  22,  N,  S.  1717. 
HAVE  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to 
trouble  you  with  a  letter,  biit  was  dis- 
rouraged  for  want  of  sometliing  that  1 
could  think  worth  sending  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.  Italy  is  such  an  exhausted 
subject,  that,  I  dare  say,  you  would  ea- 
sil\  forgive  my  saying  nothing  of  it;  and 
tlie  invigination  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  so 
Mice  and  delicate,  that  it  is  no  easv  inat- 


*  Afterwards  T'.ishop  nf  Cloync  in  Ireland, 
'ithorol'tlm  Dialopus  ofJIylus  iiiid  I'hili- 
iiou<,  ttic  Miture  t'hiiosopher. 


ter  to  find  out  images  capable  of  giving 
pleasure  to  one  of  the  rew  who  (in  anv 
age)  have  come  up  to  that  character.     I 
am  nevertheless  lately  returned  from  an 
island,    where   I    passed    three  or   four 
months;   which,  were  it  set  out  in  its 
truecolours,  might,  methinks,  amuse  you 
agreeably  enough  for  a  minute  or  two. 
'J'he   island  Inarime   is   an  epitome  of 
the  whole  earth,  containing  within  the 
compass  of  eighteen  miles,  a  wonderful 
variety  of   hilis,    vales,    ragged   rocks, 
fruitful   plains,  and   barren    moimtains, 
all  thrown  together  in  a  most  romantic 
confusion.  The  air  i;,  in  the  hottest  sea- 
son constantly  refreshed  by  cool  breezes 
from  the  sea.    The  vales  produce  excel- 
lent  wheat  and    Indian   corn  ;   but  are 
mostly  covered  with   vineyards,   inter- 
mixed with  fruit-trees.  Besides  the  com- 
mon kinds,  as  cherries, apricots,  peaches, 
&:c.they  produce  oranges, limes,ahnonds, 
pomegranates,  figs,  water-oielous,   and 
many  other  fruits  unknown  to   our  cli- 
mates, which  lie  everywhere  open  to  the 
pnssenger.  The  hills  are  the  greater  part 
co\'ered  to  the  tap  with  vines,  some  with 
chcsnut-groves,  and  others  with  thickets 
of  myrtle  and  lentiscus.  The  fields  in  the 
northern  side  are  divided  by  hedge-rows 
of  myrtle.     Several  fountains  and  rivu- 
lets add  to  the  beauty  of  this  landscape, 
which  is  likewise  ^et  off  by  the  variety 
of  some  barren  spots  and  naked  rocks'. 
But  that  which  crowns  the  scene   is  a 
large  mountain  rising  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  island  (once  a  terrible  volcano,    bv 
theantients  called  Mons  Epomeus)  ;  its 
lowt  r  parts  are  adorned  with  vines  and 
other  fruits;  the  middle  affords  pasture  to 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  ;  and  the  top  is 
a  sandy  {)ointed  rock,  from  which  you 
have  the  finest  prospeft  in  the  world, sur- 
veying at  one  view,  besides  several  plea- 
sant islands  lying  at  your  feet,  a  trad  of 
Italy    about    three    hundred    miles    in 
length,  from  the  promontory  of  Antium 
to  the  capeof  Palinurus:  the  greater  part 
of  which  hath  been  sung  by  Homer  and 
Virgil,   as   making  a  considerable  part 
of  the   travels  and  adventures  of  their 
two  heroes.     The   islands  Caprea,  Pro- 
chyta,  and   Parlhenope,   together  with 
Cajeta,  Cuma?,  Monte  Miieno,  the  ha- 
bitations of  Circe,  the  Syrens,  and  the 
L.T-s trigones,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  pro- 
montory    of  Minerva,   and    the    whole 
Campagnia  Felice,  make   but  a  part  of 
ihjs  noble  landscape;    which  would  de- 
A  a  mand 
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niand  an  imagination  ns  warm,  and  num- 
bers as  flowing,  as  your  own,  (o  describe 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  delicious  isle, 
as  they  arc  without  riches  and  honours, 
so  they  are  without  the  vices  and  follies 
that  attend  them  :  and  were  they  but  as 
much  strangers  to  revenge  as  they  are  to 
avarice  and  ambition,  they  might  in  fa(ft 
answcrtbe  poetical  notions  of  the  golden 
age.  But  they  have  got,  as  an  alloy  to 
their  happiness,  an  ill  habit  of  murder- 
ing one  another  on  slight  offences.  We 
had  an  instance  of  this  the  second  night 
after  our  arrival,  —  a  youth  of  eighteen 
being  shot  dead  Ijy  our  door  :  and  yet  by 
the  sole  secret  of  minding  our  own  busi- 
jiess,  we  found  a  means  of  living  securely 
among  those  dangerous  people.  Would 
you  know  how  we  pass  the  time  at  Na- 
ples ?  Our  chief  entertainment  is  the  de- 
votion of  our  neighbours  :  besides  the 
gaiety  of  their  churches  (where  folks  go 
to  see  what  they  call  una  bella  dci-otione, 
\.  e.  a  sort  of  religious  opera^  they  make 
fire-works  almost  every  week,  out  of  de- 
votion ;  the  streets  are  often  hung  with 
arras,  out  of  devotion  ;  and  (what  is 
still  more  strange)  the  ladies  invite  gen- 
tlemen to  their  houses,  and  treat  ihem 
with  muiic  and  sweetmeats,  out  of  devo- 
tion :  in  a  word,  were  it  not  for  this  de- 
votion of  its  inhabitants,  Naples  would 
have  little  else  to  recommend  it  beside 
the  airand  situation.  Learning  is  in  no 
very  thriving  state  here,  as  indeed  no- 
where else  in  Italy;  however,  among 
many  pretenders,  some  men  of  taste  are 
to  be  met  with.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
not  long  since,  that  being  to  visit  SaKi- 
ni  at  Florence,  he  found  him  reading 
your  Homer:  he  liked  the  notes  extremc- 
Jy,  and  could  find  no  other  fault  with  the 
version,  but  that  he  thought  it  approach- 
ed too  Jq^r  a  paraphrase  ;  which  «hcws 
him  not  tobe  sufhciently  acquainted  with 
our  language.  1  wish  you  health  to  go  on 
with  that  noble  work ;  and  when  you 
have  that,  I  need  not  wish  you  success. 
You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  whatever  relates  to  your  welfare  is 
sincerely  wished  by  your,  &c. 

LETTER    LXXIII. 

Mr.  Pope  te   »  *  » , 

Dec.  II,  17 1 8. 
T^HE  old  prcjct^of  a  window  in  the  bo- 
som, to  render  the  soul  of  man  visi- 
ble, ii  what  every  honest  friend  has  ma- 


nifold reason  to  wish  for  ;  yet  even  that 
would  not  do  in  our  case,  while  you  are 
so  far  separated  from  me,  and  so  long.  I 
begin  to  fear  you  will  die  in  Ireland; 
and  that  denunciation  will  be  fulfilled 
upon  you,  Hihemus  es,  et  In  H'lhern'uim  rC' 
verterh.  I  should  be  apt  to  think  you  ir> 
Sancho's  case  ;  some  duke  has  made  you 
governor  of  an  island,  or  wet  place,  and 
yon  are  administering  laws  to  the  wild 
Irish.  But  I  must  own,  when  yon  taJ^ 
of  building  and  planting,  you  touch  my 
string;  and  I  am  as  apt  to  pardon  you 
as  the  fellow  that  thought  himself  Jupi- 
ter would  have  pardoned  the  other  mad- 
man, who  called  himself  his  brother 
Neptune.  Alas,  Sir,  do  you  know  whom 
you  talk  to  ?  One  that  has  been  a  poet, 
was  degraded  to  a  translator,  and  at  last, 
through  mere  dulness,  is  turned  an  ar- 
chited-i.  You  know  Martial's  censure, 
Praconem  faciio  vel  archhefium.  However, 
I  have  one  way  left ;  to  plan,  to  elevate^ 
and  to  surprize,  as  Bays  says.  The  next 
news  you  may  expect  to  hear  is,  that  I 
am  in  debt. 

The  history  of  ray  transplantation  and 
settlement,  which  you  desire,  would  re- 
quire a  volume,  were  I  to  enumerate  the 
many  projet^s,  difiicullies,  vicissitudes, 
and  various  fates,  attending  that  import- 
ant part  of  my  life  :  much  more,  shiAild 
I  describe  the  many  draughts,  elevations, 
profiles,  perspeftives,  &c.  of  every  pa- 
lace and  garden  proposed,  intended,  and 
happily  raised,  by  the  strength  of  that 
faculty  wherein  all  great  geniuses  excel, 
imagination.  At  last,  the  gods  and  fdte 
have  fixed  me  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  districts  of  Richmond 
and  Twickenham  :  it  is  here  I  have 
passed  an  entire  year  of  my  life,  without 
any  fixed  abode  in  London,  or  more  thati 
casting  a  transitory  glance  (for  a  day  or 
two  at  most  in  a  month)  on  the  pomps 
of  the  town.  It  is  here  I  hope  to  receive 
you,  Sir,  returned  from  eternizing  the 
Ireland  of  this  age.  For  you  my  struc- 
tures rise  ;  for  you  my  colon.^des  extend 
their  wings ;  for  you  my  gro\es  aspiie, 
and  roses  bloom.  And,  to  say  truth,  I 
hope  posterity  (which,  no  doubt,  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  all  these  things) 
will  look  upon  it  as  one  of  th«  principal 
motives  of  my  architecture,  th?t  it  was  a 
mansion  prepared  to  nfeceive  you,  against 
your  own  should  fall  to  dust,  which  is 
destined  to  be  the  tomb  of  poor  Frank 
and  Betty,  and  the  immortal  monu- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  fidelity  of  two  such  ser- 
vants, who  have  excelled  in  constancy 
the  very  rats  of  your  family. 

What  more  can  I  (ell  you  of  myself? 
somuch,andyet  all  pi:i  together  so'iittle, 
that  I  scarce  care  or  know  how  to  do  it. 
Btit  (he  very  reasons  that  are  against  put- 
ting it  upon  paper,  are  a*  strong  for  tell- 
ing it  you  in  person  ;  and  lam  uneasy  to 
be  so  long  denied  (he  satisfaction  of  it. 

At  present  I  consider  you  bound  in  by 
the  Irish  sea,  like  the  ghosfs  in  Virgil, 

Tristi  palus  inaniabilis  unda 
Alligat,  etnovies  Styx  circuinfusacoercet! 

and  I  canaotexpress  how  I  longto  renew 
our  old  intercourse  and  conversation,  our 
mornirtg conferences  in  bed  in  the  same 
room,  our  evening  walks  in  the  park,  our 
amusing  voyages  on  (he  water,  our  phi- 
losophical suppers,  our  lei.'^ures,  our  dis- 
sertations, our  gravities,  our  reveries,  our 
fooleries,  our  what  not  ?  This  awakens 
the  memory  of  some  of  those  who  have 
made  a  part  in  all  these.  Poor  Parnelle, 
Garlh,  Rowe  !  You  justly  reprove  me  for 
not  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  last  : 
Parnelle  was  too  much  in  my  mind,  to 
•whose  memory  I  am  erefting  the  best 
monun>ent  I  can.  What  he  gave  me  to 
publish  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  he 
left  behind  him;  but  it  was  the  bcbt,  and 
I  will  not  make  it  worse  by  enlargi no-  it. 
I  would  fain  know  if  he  be  buried  at  Ches- 
ter or  Dublin  ;  and  what  care  has  been, 
or  is  to  be  taken  for  his  monument,  &c. 
Yet  I  have  not  negleded  my  devoirs  to 
Mr.  Rowe:  I  am  \M-iting  this  very  day 
his  epitaph  for  Westminster  Abbev. 
After  these,  the  best-natured  of  men, 
Sir  Samuel  Garth,  has  left  me  in  (he 
truest  concern  for  his  loss.  His  death 
v.T.s  very  heroical,  and  yet  unafFe(5tcd 
enough  to  have  made  a  saint  or  a  philo- 
sopher famous.  But  ill  tongues  and  worse 
hearts  have  branded  even  his  last  mo- 
ntients,  as  wrongfully  as  they  did  his  life, 
with  irreligion.  You  must  have  heard 
many  tales  on  this  subjeft;  but  if  ever 
there  was  a  good  Christian,  without 
knowing  himself  to  be  so,  it.  was  Dr. 
Garth.     Your,  &c. 

LETTER     LXXIV. 

Mr.  Pope  to  *  *  *  *. 

Sept.  17. 

nPHF.  gaiety  of  your  letter  proves  you 

nolliO  studious  cf  wealth  as  many  of 

your  profession  are,  since  you  can  derive 


matter  of  mirth  from  want  af  business. 
You  are  none  of  those  Iravyers  who  de- 
serve the  motto  of  the  devil,  Circtti t  rjna' 
tens  quern  dcvoret.  But  your  Cnfuit  will  at 
least  procure  you  one  of  the  ^^eatest  of 
temporal  blessings,  health.  What  an  ad- 
vantageous circumstance  is  if,  for  one 
that  loves  ramblifig  so  well,  to  be  a  grave 
and  reputable  rambler  I  while  (like  your 
fellow  circuiteer,  the  sun)  you  (ravel  the 
round  of  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  ini- 
quities under  the  heavens.  You  are  much 
a  superior  genius  to  me  in  rambling; 
you,  like  a  pigeon  (to  which  I  would 
sooner  compare  a  lawyer  than  to  a 
hawk )  can  lly  some  hundred  leagues  at  a 
pilch  ;  I,  like  a  poor  squirrel,  am  conti- 
nually in  motion  indeed,  but  it  is  about  a 
cage  of  three  fool :  my  little  excursions 
are  like  those  of  a  shop-keeper,  who 
walks  every  day  a  mile  or  two  before 
his  own  door,  but  minds  his  business  all 
the  while.  Your  letter  of  the  cause  late- 
ly before  you,  I  could  not  but  commu- 
ricatc  to  sonie  laciies  of  your  acquaint* 
ance.  I  am  of  opinion,  if  you  continued 
a  correspondence  of  (he  same  sort  dur- 
ing a  whole  circuit,  it  could  not  fail  to 
please  the  sex  better  than  half  the  novels 
they  read ;  there  would  be  in  them  what 
they  love  above  all  things,  a  most  happv 
union  of  truth  and  scandal.  I  assure  you 
the  Bath  affords  nothing  equal  to  it;  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  full  oi grave  and  sad 
men,  Mr.  Baron  S.  Lord  'Chi:;f  Justice 
A.  Judge  P.  and  Counsellor  B,  who  has 
a  large  pimple  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  ; 
but  thinks  it  inconsistent  with  his  gra- 
vity to  wear  a  patch,  notwithstanding 
the  precedent  of  an  eminent  judge,  t 
am,  dear  Sir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    LXXV. 

Mr.  Tope  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 
My  Lord, 

F  your  mare  could  speak,  she  would 
give  ar;  account  of  what  extraordinary 
company  she  had  on  the  road  j  which, 
since  slie  cannot  do,  I  will, 

ft  was  (he  enterprizing  Mr.Lintot,  the, 
redoubtable  rival  of  Mr.  Tonson,  svho, 
mounlea  on  a  slons-horse  (no  disagreea- 
ble companion  to  your  lordship's  mare) 
overtook  me  in  Windsor- forest.  He  said, 
he  heard  I  designed  for  Oxford,  the  !!eat 
of  the  Muses,  and  would,  as  my  bouk- 
A  a  2  '  seller, 
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seller,  by  all  means  accompany  me 
thither. 

I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  horse? 
He  ansu-ercd,  he  got  it  of  liis  publisher  : 
*'  For  tl)at  rogue  my  printer  (said  he) 
♦'  disappointed  me  :  I  hoped  to  put  him 
*'  into  good  humour  bv  a  treat  at  the  ta- 
"  vern,  of  a  brown  fricassee  of  rabbits^ 
*'  which  cost  two  shillings,  with  two 
"  quartsof  wine,  beside  my  conversation. 
*'  I  thought  myself  cocksureof  his  horse, 
"  which  he  readily  promised  me  ;  but 
*' said  that  Mr.  Touson  had  just  such 
*'  another  design  of  going  to  Cambridge, 
*'  expelling  there  (he  copy  of  a  new  kind 

"  of  Horace  from  Dr. ;  and  if  Mr. 

*'  Tonson  went,  he  was  pre-engaged 
"  to  attend  him,  being  to  have  the  print- 
*'  jng  of  the  said  copy. 

"  So,  in  short,  I  borrovvcd  this  slone- 
*'  horse  of  my  publisher,  which  he  had 
"  of  Mr.  Oldmixon  for  a  debt  ;  he  lent 
**  me  too  the  pretty  boy  you  see  after  me: 
"  he  was  a  smutty  dog  yesterday,  and 
"  cost  mc  near  two  hours  to  wash  the 
"  ink  off  his  face ;  but  the  devil  is  a  fair 
"  conditioned  devil,  and  very  forward 
**  in  his  catechise  :  if  you  have  any  more 
*'  bags,  he  shall  carry  them." 

I  thought  Mr.  Lintot's  civility  not  to 
be  neglected,  so  gave  the  boy  a  small 
bag,  containing  three  shirts,  and  an  El- 
zevir Virgil;  and  mounting  in  an  instant 
proceeded  on  the  road,  with  my  man  be- 
fore, my  courteous  stationer  beside,  and 
the  aforesaid  devil  behind. 

Mr.  I.intot  began  in  this  manner  : 
"  Now  damn  them!  what  if  they  should 
*•  put  it  into  the  news-paper  how  you 
**  and  I  went  together  to  Oxford  ;  what 
*'  would  I  care.^  If  I  should  go  down  into 
**  Sussex,  they  would  say  I  was  gone  to 
'*  the  Speaker.  But  what  of  that  ?  If  my 
*'  son  were  but  big  enough  to  go  on  with 
*'  the  business,  by  G — d,  I  would  keep 
*'  as  good  company  as  old  Jacob." 

Hereupon  I  inquired  of  his  son, 
*'  The  lad  (savs  he)  has  fine  parts,  but  is 
*'  somewhat  sickly,  much  as  you  are — I 
"  spare  for  nothing  in  his  education  at 
"  Westminster.  Pray  do  not  you  think 
"  Westminster  to  be  the  best  school  in 
"  England  r  most  of  the  late  ministry 
"came  out  of  if,  so  did  manv  of  (his 
*•  mini=;lry  :  I  hope  the  boy  will  make 
"  his  fortune." 

Do  not  you  design  to  let  him  pass  a  year 
at  Oxford  ?  "  To  what  purpose  r"  (said 
he)  "  the    uuiversities    do    but    make 


"  pedants  ;  and  I  intend  to  breed  him  a 
"  man  of  business." 

As  Mr.  Lintot  was  talking.  I  observed 
he  sat  uneasy  on  his  saddle,  for  which  I 
expressed  some  solicitude  :  "  Nothing," 
says  he,  "  1  can  bear  it  well  enough:  but 
*'  since  we  have  the  day  before  us,  me- 
"  thinks  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for 
"  you  to  rest  a  while  under  the  woods." 
When  we  were  alighted  : — "  See  here 
"  what  a  mighty  pretty  Horace  I  have 
"  in  my  pocket !  what  if  you  amused 
"  yourself  in  turning  an  ode,  till  we 
"mount  again?  Lord!  if  you  pleased, 
"  what  a  clever  miscellany  might  you 
*'  make  at  leisure  hours  ?*'  Perhaps  I  mav^ 
said  I,  if  we  ride  on  ;  the  motion  is  an 
aid  to  my  fancy,  a  round  trot  very  much 
awakens  mv  spirits  :  then  jog  on  apace, 
and.  I  will  think  as  hard  as  I  can. 

Silence  ensued  for  a  full  hour;  after 
which  Mr.  I.intot  lugged  the  reins,  stop- 
ped short,  and  broke  out,  "  Well,  Sir, 
•'  how  far  have  you  gone  .-"  I  answered 
Seven  miles. — "  Zounds,  Sir  (said  Lin- 
"  tot)  I  thought  you  had  done  seven 
"  slanzas.  Oldsworth,  in  a  ramble  round 
"  Wimbleton-hill,  would  translate  a 
"  whole  ode  in  half  thio  time.  I  will  say 
*«  that  for  Oldsworth  (though  I  lost  by 
"  his  Timothy's)  he  translates  an  ode  of 
"  Horace  the  quickest  of  any  man  irj 
♦'  England.  I  remember  Dr.  King  would 
"  write  verses  in  a  tavern  three  hours 
"  after  he  could  not  speak  :  and  there's 
"  Sir  Richard,  in  that  rumbling  old 
"  chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet  Ditch 
"  and  St.  Giles's  Pound,  shall  make  you 
*'  halfajob." 

Pray  Mr.  Lintot  (said  I)  now  you 
talk  of  translators,  what  is  your  method 
of  managing  them'  "  Sir  (replied  he) 
"  those  are  the  saddest  pack  of  rogues  in 
"  the  world:  in  a  hungry  fit,  they  will 
"  swear  they  understand  all  the  lan- 
"  giiages  in  the  universe.  I  have  known 
"one  of  them  to  take  down  a  Greek 
"  book,  upon  my  counter,  and  cry,  Ay, 
"  this  is  Hebrew,  I  must  read  it  from  the 
"  latter  end.  Bv  G — d  I  can  never  be 
"  sure  in  these  fellows,  for  I  neither  un- 
"  dcrsiand Greek,  Latin, French, nor Ita- 
"  lian  myself.  Jiut  this  is  mvwav;  I  agree 
"  with  them  for  ten  shillings  per  sheet, 
"  with  a  proviso,  that  I  will  have  their 
"  doings  corredled  by  whom  I  please  ; 
"  so  by  one  or  other  they  are  led  at  last 
*'  to  the  true  sense  of  an  author;  my 
"  judgment  giving  a  negative  to  all  irjy 
"  translators.'* 
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**  trauslatoi's."  But  how  are  you  secure 
those  corrcclors  may  not  impose  upon 
vou  '  "  Why,  I  get  any  civil  gentleman 
"  (espccicially  any  Scotchman)  that 
"  comes  into  my  shop,  to  read  the  ori- 
"  ginal  to  me  in  English;  by  tnis  1  know 
*'  whether  my  first  translator  be  deSci- 
*'  ent,  and  whether  my  corredor  meiils 
•*  his  money  or  not. 

"  I  will  tell  yoii  what  happened  to  mc 
*'  last  month  ;  1  bargained  with  S —  for  a 
"new  version  of  Lucretius,  to  publish 
*'  against  Tonson's;  agreeing  to  pay  the 
"  author  so  many  shillings  at  his  produc- 
*'  ing  so  many  lines.  He  made  a  great 
*'  progress  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I 
"  gave  it  to  the  correftor  to  compare 
"  with  the  Latin;  but  he  went  diretftly 
*'  to  Creech's  translation,  and  found  it 
*'  the  sarne,  word  for  word,  all  but  the 
"  first  pag9.  Now,  what  do  you  think 
"  I  did  f  I  arrested  the  translator  for  a 
*^  cheat ;  nay,  and  I  stopt  the  corrector's 
^*  pay  too,  upon  this  proof  that  he  had 
**  made  u-^e  of  Creech  instead  of  the 
*'  original." 

Pray  (ell  me  next  how  you  deal  with 
the   critics?     "Sir  {said   he),  nothing 
*'  more  easy,     I  can  silence  the  most 
*'  formidable  of  them  :   the  rich  ones  for 
*'  a  sheet  a-piece  of  the  blotted  manu- 
"  script,  which  costs  me  nothing;  they 
♦'  will  go  about  with  it  to  their  acquaint- 
♦'  ance,  and  pretend  they   had  it  from 
*'  tlie   author,  who  submitted   to  their 
*'  corre<5lion  :  this   has    given   some  of 
"  them  such  an  air,  that  in  time  they 
*'  come  lo  be  consulted  with,  and  dedi- 
"  catcd  to  as  the  top  critics  of  (he  town, 
*'  As  for  the  poor  critics,  i  will  give  you 
"  one  instance  of  my  management,  by 
"  which  you  may  guess  at  the  rest.     A 
"  lean  man  that  looked  like  a  very  good 
*'  scholar,  came  to  me  the  other  day  ;  he 
*'  turned  over  your  Homer,   shook  his 
*'  head,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
♦'  pished  at  every  line  of  it :  one  would 
"  wonder  (says  he)  at  the  strange  pre- 
*'  sumption  of  some  men  ;  Homer  is  no 
"  such  easy  task,  that  every   stripling, 
*'  every  versifier —     He  was  going  on, 
"  when  my  wife  called   lo  dinner.     Sir, 
"  said  I,  will  you  please  to  eat  a  piece  of 
^'  beef  with  me  ?  Mr.  Lintot,  said  he,  I 
*'  am  sorry  you  should  be  at  the  expence 
*'  of  this  great  book,  I  am  really  con- 
*'  cerned  on  your  account —    Sir,  lam 
*'  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  can  dine 
'^  upon  a  piece  of  beef,   together  with 


"a slice  of  pudding —  Mr.  Lintot,  I 
"  do  not  say  but  Mr.  Pope,  if  he  would 
"  condescend  to  advise  with  men  of 
"learning —  Sir,  the  pudding  is  upon 
"  the  table  if  you  please  to  go  in.— 
"  My  critic  complies,  he  comes  to  a 
"  taste  of  your  poetry,  and  tells  me  in 
"  the  same  breath,  that  the  book  is 
"  commendable,  and  the  pudding  excel- 
"  lent. 

"  Now,  Sir  (concluded  Mr.  Lintot) 
"  in  return  to  the  frankness  I  have 
"  shewn,  pray  tell  mc,  isit  the  opinion  of 
"  your  friends  at  court,  that  my  Lord 
"  Lansdown  will  he  brought  to  the  bar 
"  or  not  ?"  i  told  him,  I  heard  he  would 
not,  aij.d  I  hoped  il.  n]y  Lord  being  t>nc 
I  owed  particubr  obligations  (o.  "  That 
"  may  be  (replied  Mr.  Lint(Jl)  ;  but  by 
"  G — d,  if  he  is  not,  I  shall  lose  the 
"  printing  of  a  very  good  trial."     • 

These,  my  Lord,  are  a  few  traifs,  bv 
which  you  may  discern  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Lintot,  which  1  have  chosen  for  the 
subjeft  of  a  letter.  I  dropt  him  as  soon 
as  1  got  to  Oxford,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
my  Lord  Carleton  at  Middleton. 

The  conversations  I  enjoy  here  are 
not  to  be  prejudiced  by  my  pen,  and  the 
pleasures  from  them  only  to  be  equalled 
■when  I  meet  your  Lordship.  I  hope  ixi 
a  few  days  to  cast  myself  from  your  horse 
at  your  feet.     I  am,  8<c, 

LETTER    LXXVL 

Mr.  Pope  to  the  Duks  oj  Buckingham. 

[In  answer  to  a  letter,  in  which  he  inclosed 
tlie  description  of  BuclcinshiJin-house,  writ- 
fen  by  him  to  the  1^.  of  Sh.] 

"Dx-iNY  was  one  of  those  izw  authors 
who  had  a  warm  house  over  his  head, 
nay  two  houses,  as  appears  by  two  of  his 
epistles.  1  believe:,  if  any  of  his  contem- 
porary authors  durst  have  informed  the 
public  where  they  lodged,  we  should 
have  found  the  garrets  of  Rome  as  well 
inhabited  as  those  of  Fleet-street ;  but 
it  is  dangerous  to  let  creditors  into  such 
a  secret,  therefore  we  may  presume  that 
then,  as  well  as  now-a-days,  nobody 
knew  where  they  lived  but  their  book- 
sellers. 

It  seems,  that  when  Vfrgil  came  to 
R®me,  he  had  no  lodging  at  all :  he  first 
introduced  himself  to  Augustus  by  an 
epigram,  beginning  A^oc/t  pluit  /o/o— an 
observation  which  probably  he  had  not 
A  a  3  wade, 
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made,  unless  he  had  lain  all  night  in  the 
street. 

Where  Juvenal  lived  we  cannot  af- 
firm ;  but  in  one  of  his  satires  he  com- 
plains of  (he  excessive  price  of  lodgings  ; 
iieitjirrdol  believe  he  would  have  talked 
so  fceliigly  of  Codrus's  bed,  if^there 
had  been  room  for  a  bedfellow  in  it. 

I  believe,  with  all  the  ostentation  of 
Pliny,  he  would  have  been  glad  (o  have 
changed  bolh  hisho'  ses  for  voiir  Grace's 
one  :  which  is  a  country-house  in  (he 
summer,  and  a  town-house  in  the  win- 
ter, and  must  be  owned  to  be  the  pro- 
percst  habitation  for  a  wise  man,  who 
sees  all  the  world  change  every  season, 
without  ever  changing  himself. 

I  have  been  reading  the  description  of 
Pliny's  hoi|6C,  with  an  eye  to  yours;  but 
finding  (hey  will  bear  no  comparison, 
\\\\\  try  if  it  can  be  matched  by  the  large 
country-seat  I  inhabit  at  present,  and 
see  what  figure  it  may  make  by  the  help 
of  a  florid  description. 

You  must  cxpe-t  nothing  regular  in 
my  description,  any  more  than  in  tlie 
house  ;  the  whole  vast  edifice  is  so  dis- 
jointed, and  tlic  several  parts  of  it  so  de- 
tached one  from  the  other,  and  yet  so 
joining  again,  one  cannot  tell  how,  that, 
in  one  of  my  poetical  fits,  I  imagined  it 
had  been  a  village  in  /\mphion's  time, 
where  the  cottages,  havingtaken  a  coun- 
try dance  together,  had  beenf  11  out,  and 
stood  stone  still  with  ai;K.zcment  ever 
since. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  say  nothing 
of  the  front ;  indeed  I  do  not  know 
which  it  is.  A  stranger  would  be  grie- 
vously disappointed,  who  endeavoured 
to  get  into  the  house  the  right  way.  One 
would  reasonably  exped  after  the  entry 
through  the  porch  to  be  let  into  the  hall : 
alas,  nothing  less  !  you  find  yourself  in 
the  house  of  office.  From  the  parlour  you 
tl  ink  to  step  into  the  drawing-room  ; 
but  upon  opening  the  iron-nailed  door, 
you  arc  convinced  by  a  flight  of  birds 
about  your  ears,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  in 
vour  eyes,  th.at  it  is  the  pigeon-house. 
It  you  come  into  the  cliajxl,  \ou  find  its 
altars,  like  those  of  the  antients,  conti- 
nualiy  smoking,  but  it  is  with  the  steams 
of  the  adjoining  kitchen. 

The  great  hall  within  is  high  and 
spacious,' flanked  on  one  side  with  a  very 
long  tabic,  a  true  image  of  ancient  hos- 
pit?Hty  J  the  walls  are  all  over  orna- 
Siented  with  monstrous  horns  of  animals, 


about  twenty  broken  pikes,  ten  or  a 
dozen  blunderbusses,  and  a  rusty  match-' 
lock  musquel  or  two,  v.hich  we  were  in- 
formed had  served  in  the  civil  wars.— 
Here  is  one  vast  arched  window  beauti- 
fully darkened  with  divers  escutcheons 
of  painted  glass  :  oneshiningpanein  par- 
ticular bears  dale  1286,  which  alone  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  a  knight  whose 
iron  armour  is  long  since  perished  with 
just,  and  whose  alabaster  nose  is  moul- 
dered from  his  monument.  The  face  of 
Dame  Eleanor,  in  another  piece,  ov^es 
more  to  that  single  pane,  than  to  all  the 
glasses  she  ever  consulted  in  her  life, 
!After  this,  who  can  say  that  glass  is  frai1» 
when  it  is  not  half  so  frail  as  human 
beauty  or  glory  !  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
sigh  to  think  that  the  most  authentic  re- 
cord of  so  ancient  a  family  should  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  every  infant  who  flings  a 
stone.  In  formerdays  there  have  dined  in 
this  hall  gartered  knights,  and  courtly 
dames,  attended  by  ushers,  sewers,and  se* 
neschals  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  last  night 
that  an  owl  flew  hither,  and  mistook  it 
for  a  barn. 

This  hall  lets  you  (up  and  down)  over 
a  very  high  threshold  into  the  great  par- 
lour. Its  contents  are  a  broken-bellied 
virginal,  a  couple  of  crippled  velvet 
chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pic- 
tures of  mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as 
dismally  as  if  they  came  fresh  from  Hell 
with  all  their  brimstone  about  them  ; 
these  are  carefully  set  at  the  farther 
corner,  for  the  windows  being  every- 
where broken,  made  it  so  convenient 
a  place  to  dry  poppies  and  mustard- 
seed,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to 
that  use. 

Next  this  parlour,  as  I  said  before,  lies 
the  pigeon-house,  b\  the  side  of  which 
runs  an  entry,  which  lets  you  on  one 
hand  and  the  other  into  a  bed-chamber, 
a  buttery,  and  a  small  hole  called  the 
chaplain's  study:  then  follow  a  brew- 
house,  a  little  green-and-gilt  parlour, and 
the  great  stairs,  under  which  is  the  dairy: 
a  little  farther  on  the  right  the  servants' 
hall  ;  and  by  the  side  of  it,  up  six  steps, 
the  old  lady's  closet  for  her  private  de- 
votions ,  u  hich  has  a  lattice  into  the 
hall,  intended  (as  we  imagine)  that  at 
the  same  time  as  she  prayed,  she  might 
have  an  eye  on  the  men  and  maids. 
There  are  upon  the  ground-floor,  in  all, 
twenty-six  apartments,  among  which 
1  must  not    forget  a  chamber  which 
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has  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  that 
seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead,  or 
a  cyder-press. 

The  kitchen  is  built  inform  of  the  Ro- 
tunda, being  one  vast  vault  to  the  top  of 
the  house  ;  where  one  aperture  serves  to 
Jet  out  the  smoke,  and  let  in  the  light. 
By  the  blackness  of  the  walls,  the  circu- 
lar fires,  vast  cauldrons,  yawning  mouths 
of  ovens  and  furnaces,  you  wc\ild  think  it 
cither  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  tlie  cave  of 
Polypheme,  or  the  temple  of  Moloch. 
The  horror  of  this  place  has  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  country  people, 
that  they  believe  the  wilches  keep  their 
Sabbath  here,  and  that  once  a  year  the 
devil  treats  them  with  infernal  venison, 
a  roasted  tyger  stuffed  with  ten-penny 
nails. 

Above  stairs  we  have  a  number  of 
rooms  :  you  never  pass  out  of  one  into 
another  but  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
two  or  three  stairs.  Our  best  room  is 
very  long  and  low,  of  the  cxaft  propor- 
tion of  a  band-box.  In  most  of  these 
rooms  there  aie  hangings  of  the  finest 
work  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  (hose 
which  Arachne  spins  from  her  own  bow- 
els. Were  it  not  for  this  only  furniture, 
the  whole  would  be  a  miserable  scene  of 
naked  walls,  flawed  ceilings,  broken 
windows,  and  rusty  locks.  The  roof  is 
so  decayed,  that,  after  a  favourable  show- 
er, we  may  expe<5la  crop  of  mushrooms 
between  the  chinks  of  our  floors.  All 
the  doors  are  as  little  and  low  as  ihose  to 
the  cabins  of  packet-boats.  These  rooms 
have  for  many  years  had  no  other  inha- 
bitants than  certain  rats,  whose  very  age 
renders  them  worthy  of  this  seat ;  for 
the  very  rats  of  this  venerable  house 
are  grey.  Since  these  have  not  yet  quit- 
ted it,  we  hope,  at  least,  that  this  an- 
cient mansion  may  not  fall  during  the 
small  remnant  these  poor  animals  have 
to  live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to  re- 
move to  another.  There  is  yet  a  small 
subsistence  left  them  in  the  few  remain- 
ing books  of  the  library. 

We  had  never  seen  half  what  I  have 
described,  but  for  a  starched  grey-headed 
steward,  who  is  as  much  an  antiquity  as 
any  in  this  place,  and  looks  like  an  old 
family-pifture  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  entertained  us  as  we  passed  from 
room  to  room  with  several  relations  of 
the  family  ;  but  his  observations  were 
particularly  curious  when  he  came  to  the 
cellar  :  he  informed  us  where  stood  the 


triple  row  of  bulls  of  sack,   and  where 
wert  rnngf.-d  the  bottles  of  tent,  for  toasts 
in  a  morning  ;  he  poiiilecfto  the  stands 
that  supported  the  iron-hooped  hogsheads 
of  strong-beer:  then  stepping  to  a  cor- 
ner, he   lugged  out  the    tattered    frag- 
ments of  an  unframcd  picture;  "This 
"  (says  he,  with  Icars)  was  poor  Sir  Tho- 
"  mas  !   once   master  of  all   this  drink. 
"  He  had  two  sons,  poor  young  masters, 
"  who  never  arrived  to  the  age  of  h:-3 
"beer;    they  both  fell   ill  in  this  very 
"  room,  and  never  went  out  on  th^-irown 
"  legs."  He  could  not  pass  by  a  heap  of 
broken  bottles  without  taking  up  a  piece 
to  shew  us  the  arms  of  the  family  upon 
it.  He  then  led  us  up  the  tower  by  dark 
winding  stone  steps,  which  landed  us 
into  several  little  rooms,  one  above  ano- 
ther.    One  of  these  was  nailed  up;  and 
our  guide  whispered  tons,  as  a  secret,  the 
occasion  of  it :    It  seems  the  course  of 
this  noble  blood  was  a  little  interrupted 
about  two  centuries  ago,  by  a  freak  of 
the  Lady  Frances,   who  was  here  taken 
iu   the  tact  with  a  neighbouring  prior ; 
ever  since   which  the  room    has    been 
nailed  up,  and  branded  with  the  name 
of  the  Adultery  Chamber.     The  ghost 
of  Lady  Frances  is  supposed    to    walk 
there  ;  and  some  prying  maids  of  the  fa- 
mily report  that  they  have  seen  a   lady 
in  fardingale  through  the  key-hole  ;  but 
this  matter  is    hushed   up,,  and  the  ser- 
vants are  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  must  needs  have  tired  you  by  this 
long  description  :  but  what  engaged  me 
in  it,  was  a  generous  principle  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  that  which  itself  must 
soon  fall  into  dust ;  nay,  perhaps  part  of 
it,  before  this  letter  reaches  yotn*  hands. 
Indeed  we  owe  this  old  house  the  same 
kind  of  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an  old 
friend  who  harbours  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay  even  in  his  last  extremi- 
ties. How  tit  is  this  retreat  for  uninter- 
rupted study,  where  no  one  that  passes 
by  can  dream  there  is  an  inhabitant,  and 
even  those  who  would  dine  with  us  dare 
not  stay  under  our  roof  I  Any  one  that 
sees  it  will  own  I  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  likely  place  to  converse  with  the 
dead  in.  I  had  been  mad  inded  if  I  had 
left  your  Grace  for  any  one  but  Homer. 
But  when  I  return  to  the  living,  I  shall 
have  the  sense  to  endeavour  to  converse 
with  the  best  of  them,  and  shall  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  possible,  tell  you  in  per- 
son how  much  1  am,  &c. 
Aa  4 
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LETTER     LXXVIL 

The  Duke  of  Buckiogham  to  Mr.  Pope, 

yjov,  desire  mv  opinion  as  to  the  late 
dispute  in  France  concerning  Ho- 
mer :  and  I  think  it  excusable  (at  an  age, 
alas !  of  not  much  pleasure)  to  amuse 
myself  a  little  in  taking  notice  of  a  con- 
troversy, than  which  nothing  is  nt  j>re- 
sent  more  remarkable  (even  in  a  nation 
who  value  themselves  so  much  upon  the 
Belles  Lettriib)  both  on  account  of  ihc  il- 
lustrious subjeft  of  it,  and  of  the  two 
persons  engaged  in  the  quarrel. 

The  one  is  extraordinary  in  all  the  ly- 
ric kird  of  poetry,  even  in  tlie  opinion 
of  his  very  adversary.  The  other,  a  lady 
(and  of  n-.ore  value  tor  being  so)  not  only 
ol  great  iearning,  but  with  a  genius  ad- 
mirably turned  to  that  sort  of  it  which 
most  becomes  her  sex,  for  softness,  gen- 
tleness, and  promoting  of  virtue  ;  and 
such  (as  one  would  think)  is  not  so  liable 
as  other  parts  of  scholarship  to  rough 
disputes  or  violent  animosity. 

Yet  it  has  so  happened,  that  no  writers, 
cvenaboutdivinity  itself,  have  been  nnore 
outrageous  or  uncharitable  than  these 
two  polite  authors  )§  by  suffering  their 
judgments  to  be  a  little  warped  (if  I  mav 
use  that  expression)  by  the  heat  of  their 
eager  inclinations  to  attack  or  defend  so 
great  an  author  under  debate.  I  u  ish  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  which  is  now  so 
well  entertained  by  their  quarrel,  it  may 
not  end  at  last  in  their  agreeing  to  blame 
a  third  man  who  is  not  so  presumptuous 
as  \o  censure  both,  If  they  should  chance 
to  hear  it. 

To  begin  with  matter  of  faft;  M. 
D'Acier  has  well  judged,  that  the  best  of 
all  poets  certainly  deserved  a  better 
translation,  at  least  into  French  prose, 
because  to  see  it  done  in  verse  was  de- 
spaired of:  I  believe,  indeed,  from  a  de- 
fe(?!tin  that  language,  incapable  of  mount- 
ing to  any  degree  of  excellence  suitable 
to  so  very  great  an  undertaking. 

She  has  not  only  performed  this  task 
as  well  as  prose  can  do  it  (which  is  in- 
deed but  as  the  wrong  side  of  tapestry  is 
able  to  represent  the  right)  but  she  has 
r.dded  to  it  also  many  learned  and  useful 
annotations.  With  all  which  she  most 
obligingly  delighted  not  only  her  own 
sex,  but  most  of  ours,  ignorant  of  the 
Creek,  and  consequently  her  adversary 


himself,  who  frankly  acknowlidgcs  that 
ignorance. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  doing 
this  she  ]«  grown  si  enamoured  of  that 
unspeakable  charming  author,  as  to  have 
a  kind  of  horror  at  the  least  mention  of  a 
man  bold  cnouiih  to  blame  him. 

Now  us  to  Kl.  de  la  Motte,  he  being 
already  deservedly  famous  for  all  sorts  of 
lyric  poetry,  was  so  far  introduced  by 
her  inlo  those  beauties  of  the  epic  kind 
(though  but  in  that  way  of  translation) 
as  not  to  resist  the  pleasure  and  hope  of 
reputation,  by  attempiing  that  in  verse 
which  had  been  ap()lauded  so  much  for 
the  dilliculty  of  doing  it  even  in  prose  : 
knowing  how  this,  well  executed,  must 
extremely  transcend  the  otlier. 

But,  as  great  poets  are  a  little  apt  to 
think  they  have  an  ancient  right  of  being 
excused  for  varily  on  all  uccisions,  hfj 
was  not  content  {o  outdo  M.  D'.Acier, 
but  endeavoured  toontdo  Homer  .liiuself, 
and  all  that  ever  in  anv  a^e  or  nation 
went  before  him  in  the  same  enterprize; 
by  leaving  out,  altering,  or  adding  what- 
ever he  thought  best. 

Against  this  presumptuous  attempt, 
Flomer  has  been  in  all  lime  so  weil  de- 
fended, as  not  to  need  my  small  assist- 
ance ;  yet  I  must  needb  say.  his  excellen- 
cies are  such,  that  fi)r  their  sakes  he  de- 
serves a  much  gentler  touch  tor  his  seem- 
ing errors.  These  if  M.  d^  la  Motte  had 
translated  as  well  as  the  rest,  with  an 
apology  for  having  retained  them  (Jiily 
out  of  mere  veneration,  his  judgment,  in 
my  opinion,  woidd  l-.ave  appealed  much 
greater  than  by  the  best  of  his  alterations, 
though  I  admit  them  to  be  wrilien  very 
finely.  I  join  with  M.  de  la  Motte  in 
wondering  at  some  odd  things  in  Homer, 
but  it  is  chiefly  because  of  his  sublime 
ones:  I  was  about  to  say  his  divine  ones, 
which  almost  surprize  meat  finding  him 
anywheie  in  the  fallible  condition  of 
human  nature. 

And  nov  we  are  wondering,  lam  in 
a  difficulty  to  guess  what  can  be  the  rea- 
son of  these  exceptions  against  Homer, 
from  one  who  has  him  elf  translated  him, 
contrary  to  the  general  custom  ot  transla- 
tors. Is  there  not  a  little  of  that  in  it  }  I 
mean  to  be  singular,  in  getting  above  the 
title  of  a  translator,  though  sufficiently 
honourable  in  this  case.  For  such  an 
ambition  nobody  has  less  occasion  than 
one  who  is  so  fine  a  poet  in  other  kinds  j 
and    who    must    have    loo    much  wit 
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to  believe  any  alteration  of  nnothcr  can 
entitle  him  to  the  denomination  of  an 
epic  poet  himself:  though  no  man  in 
this  age  seems  more  capable  of  being  a 
gofd  one,  if  the  French  tongue  would 
bear  it.  Yet  in  his  tian&lation  he  has 
done  too  ucll  to  leave  any  doubt  (with 
all  his  faults)  that  hers  can  b*-^  ever  pa- 
ralleled with  it. 

Besides,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
finding  faults  is  the  most  easy  and  vul- 
gar part  of  a  critic ;  vvherea^  notliing 
shews  so  much' skill  and  taste  both,  as 
the  being  thoroughly  scnsii'-le  of  the 
sublimesl  excellencies. 

What  can  we  say  in  excuse  of  all  this' 
Hummium  est  en  are  :  since  as  good  a  poet 
as  1  beii'jve  the  French  lang'iage  is  ca- 
pable of.,  and  £s  sharp  a  critic  as  any 
nation  can  produce,  has  by  too  much 
censuring  Horner,  subjected  a  translation 
to  ccr.sure,  that  would  have  otherwise 
itood  'he  test  of  the  severest  adversary. 

But  since  he  would  needs  choose  that 
wrong  way  of  criticism,  I  wonder  he 
ntissed  a  stone  so  easy  to  be  thrown 
a^iiinst  Homer,  not  for  his  filling  th<? 
Iliad  wilh  so  much  slaughter  (for  ttiat  is 
to  be  excused,  since  a  war  is  not  capable 
of  being  described  without  it)  but  with 
so  many  various  particulars  of  wounds 
anJ  horror,  as  shew  the  writer  (I  am 
afraid)  so  delighted  that  way  himself,  as 
not  the  least  to  doubt  his  reader  being  so 
also  : —  like  Spanioletta,  whose  ditmal 
pidures  are  the  more  di?agreeable,  for 
bfing  always  so  very  movingly  painted. 
Even  Hector's  last  parting  from  his  son 
and  A  ndromache,hardly  makes  us  amends 
for  his  body  being  dragged  thrice  round 
the  town.  M.  de  la  Motte,  in  his  strong- 
est ot)je<!ilicns  alout  that  dismal  combat, 
has  sulficienl  cause  to  blame  his  enraged 
adversary;  who  here  gives  an  instance 
that  it  is  imj.ossible  to  be  violent  with- 
out committing  some  mistake  ;  her  pas- 
sion for  Homer  blinding  her  too  much 
to  perceive  the  very  grossest  of  his  fail- 
ings. By  which  warning  I  am  become 
a  little  more  capable  of  impartiality, 
though  in  a  dispute  about  that  very 
poet  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  ve- 
neration. 

M.  D'Acier  might  have  considered  a 
little,  that  whatever  were  the  motives  of 
M.  de  la  Mctte  to  so  bold  a  proceeding,  it 
could  no:  darken  that  fame  which  1  am 
sure  she  thinks  shines  securely  even  after 
the  vain  attempts  of  Plato  himself  against 


it  :  caused  only  perhaps  by  a  like  reason 
with  that  of  Madam  D'Acicr's  ans;er 
against  M.  de  la  Motte,  namelv,  the  find- 
ing that  in  hi$  prose  his  genius  (great  as  it 
was)  could  not  he  capable  of  the  siiblimc 
heights  of  poetry,  which  therefore  he 
banished  o\it  of  his  commonvveallh. 

IMor  v.'cre  these  objeftlons  to  Homer 
any  more  lessening  of  her  merit  in  trans- 
lating' him,  as  vvell  as  that  way  is  capa- 
ble of,  viz.  fully,  plainly,  and  elegant- 
ly, than  the  most  admiiable  verses  caij 
be  an)  disparagement  to  as  excellent 
prose. 

The  best  excuse  for  all  this  violence 
is,  its  being  in  a  cause  which  gives  a  kind 
of  reputation  even  to  suffering,  not(vi(h- 
standing  ever  so  ill  a  management  of  it, 

7>.e  worst  of  defending  even  Homer 
in  such  a  passionate  manner,  is,  its  being 
more  a  proof  of  her  weakness,  than  of  iiis 
being  liable  to  none.  For  what  is  it  can 
excuse  Homer  any  more  than  Hc£l:or, 
for  flying  at  the  first  sight  of  Achilles  ? 
whose  terrible  aspect  sure  needed  not 
such  an  inexcusable  fright  to  set  it  otf ; 
and  mefhinks  all  that  account  of  Miner- 
va's restoring  his  dart  to  Achilles,  comes 
^  little  (oo  late  for  excusing  Hedtor's  so 
terrible  apprehension  at  the  very  first. 


LETTER    LXXVIIJ. 

Mr.  Po/ie  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
St'pt.  I,  1718. 
AM  much  honoured  by  your  Grace's 
compliance  with  my  request,  in  giving 
me  your  opinion  of  the  French  dispute 
concerning  Homer;  and  I  shall  keep  my 
word,  in  fairly  telling  wherein  ;  disagree 
from  you.  It  is  but  in  two  or  three  verv 
small  points,  not  so  much  of  thfj  dispute 
as  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  I  can- 
not think  quite  so  highly  of  the  lady's 
learning,  though  I  resped  it  very  m.uch. 
It  is  great  complaisance  in  that  polite 
nation,  to  allow  her  to  be  a  critic  of  equal 
rank  with  her  husband.  To  instance  no 
further,  his  remarks  on  Horace  shew 
more  good  sense,  penetration,  and  a  bet- 
ter taste  of  his  author,  and  those  upon 
Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry  more  skill  and 
science,  than  any  of  hers  on  any  author 
whatever.  In  truth,  they  are  mi?ch  more 
slight, dwcUmore  in  generals,  and  are,  be- 
sides,  for  the  most  part,  lesshcr  own  ;  of 
which  her  remarks  upon  Homer  are  aa 
example,  where  Eustathius  is  transcribed 
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<en  (.imes  for  once  that  be  is  qiiotod.  Nor 
is  there  at  all  more  depth  of  learning  in 
those  upon  Terence,  Plautu?,  or  (where 
they  were  most  wanted)  upon  Aristo- 
phanes ;  only  the  Greek  scholia  upon  the 
latter  arc  some-of  (he  best  extant. 

Your  Grace  will  believe  me,  that  I  did 
not  search  to  tind  deieds  in  a  lady  ;  my 
cmplovmenl  upon  the  Iliad  iorced  me  lo 
see  ihem  ;  yet  1  have  had  so  much  of 
the  French  complaisance  as  to  conceal 
her  thefts  ;  for  wherever  I  have  found 
her  notes  to  be  wholly  anotlier's  (which 
)6  the  case  in  some  hundreds)  I  have 
barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  with- 
out observing  upon  it.  If  Madam 
iJ'-Acier  has  ever  seen  my  observations, 
she  will  be  sensible  of  this  conduft ;  but 
wliat  effcA  it  may  have  upon  a  lady,  I 
•will  not  answer  for. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  M.  de  la  Motte, 
I  think  your  Grace  hardly  does  him  right, 
in  supposing  he  could  have  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  Homer's  epic  poetry  but 
wh.at  he  learned  from  Madam  D'Acier's 
prose  translation.  There  had  been  a  very 
ticgant  prose  translation  before,  that  of 
l\l(jnbieur  de  la  Vallerie  ;  so  elegant,  that 
the  style  of  it  was  evidently  the  original 
and  model  of  the  famous  Tclcmaque. 
Your  Grace  very  justly  animadverts 
a2,ainst  the  too  great  disposition  of  find- 
ing faults  in  the  one,  and  of  confessing 
n'one  in  th3  other.  But  doubtless,  as  to 
violence,  the  lady  has  infinitely  the  bet- 
ter of  the  gentleman.  Nothing  can  be 
more  polite,  dispassionate,  or  sensible, 
than  M.  de  la  ?v!otte's  manner  of  manag- 
ing the  dispute:  and  so  much  as  I  see  your 
Grace  admires  the  beauty  of  his  verse  (in 
which  you  have  the  sutFragw  too  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray)  [will  venture 
<o  say,  his  prose  is  full  as  good.  I  think 
(herefore  when  you  say,  No  disputants, 
even  in  divinity,  could  be  inore  outra- 
geous and  uncharitable  than  these  two 
authors,  you  are  a  little  too  hard  upon 
M.  de  la  Motte.  Not  but  that  (with  your 
Grace)  I  doubt  as  little  of  the  zeal  of 
commentators  as  of  the  zeal  of  divines, 
.  and  am  as  ready  to  t)elieve  of  the  passi- 
ons a?d  pride  of  mankind  in  general,  that 
(did  but  the  same  interest  go  along  with 
fhem)  they  would  carry  the  learned  world 
to  as  violent  ex(ren;es,  animosities,  and 
(  ven  persecutions,  about  variety  of  opi- 
j-.ions  in  criticism,  as  ever  they  did  about 
refigion  :  and  that,  in  defed  of  scripture 
\o  quart  el   upon,  wc  should  haye   the 


French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  commenta- 
tors ready  to  burn  one  another  about 
Homer,  Y'irgil,  Terence,  and  Horace. 

I  do  not  wonder  your  Grace  is  shocked 
at  the  iiightof  Heclor  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance ot  Achilles,  in  ths  twenty-se- 
cond Iliad.  However  (to  shew  myself  a 
true  commentator,  if  not  a  true  critic)  I 
will  endeavour  to  excuse,  if  not  to  defend 
it,  in  my  notes  on  that  book  :  and  to  save 
myself  what  trouble  J  can,  instead  of  do- 
ing it  in  this  letter,  I  will  draw  up  the 
substance  of  what  I  have  to  say  for  it  in 
a  separate  paper,  which  I'll  shew  your 
Grace  when  ue  next  meet.  I  will  only 
desire  you  to  allow  me,  that  Heftor  was 
in  an  absolute  certainty  of  death,  ancL 
depressed  over  and  above  with  the  con- 
science of  being  in  an  ill  cause.  If  your 
heart  be  so  great,  as  not  to  grant  ihe  first 
of  these  will  bink  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  you 
will  at  least  be  so  good  as  to  allow  the 
second  may.  But  1  can  tell  your  Grace, 
no  less  a  hero  than  my  Lord  Peterborrow, 
when  a  person  complimented  him  for 
never  being  afraid,  made  this  answer: 
"  Sir,  shew  me  a  danger  that  I  think  an 
"  imminent  and  realone,and  1  promise 
"  you  I  will  be  as  much  afraid  as  any  of 
"you."     I  am  jour  Grace's,  &c. 

LETTER    LXXIX. 

Dr.  Arhufhnot  to  Mr,  To/ie. 

London,  Sept.  7,  1714. 
T  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  tor  tak- 
■  ing  notice  of  a  poor  old  dislrest  cour- 
tier, commonly  the  most  despisable  thing 
in  the  world.  This  blow  has  so  roused 
Scriblerus,  that  he  has  recovered  his 
senses,  and  thinl;^  and  talks  like  other 
men.  From  being  frolicsome  and  gay,  he 
is  turned  grave  and  morose.  Hishicubra- 
tions  lie  negledpd  among  old  news-pa- 
pers, cases,  petitions,  and  abundance  of 
unanswerable  letters.  I  wish  to  God  they 
had  been  among  the  papers  of  a  noble 
lord  sealed  up.  Then  might  Scriblerus 
have  passed  for  the  Pretender,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  most  excellent  and  la- 
borious work  for  the  Flying  Post,  or  some 
suchauihor,  to  have  allegorized  all  his  ad- 
venfuresintoaplot,and  found  out  myste- 
ries somewhat  like  the  Key  to  the  Lock. 
Martin's  office  is  now  the  second  door 
on  (he  left  hand  in  Dover-street,  where 
he  will  be  glad  to  see  Dr.  Parnelle,  Mr. 
Pope,  and  his  old  friends,  to  whom  he 
can  still  afford  a 'half  pint  of  claret.    It 
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Is  with  5ome  pleasure  that  he  contem- 
plates the  world  still  busy,  and  all  nian- 
ki4id  at  u'ork  for  him.  I  have  seen  a  let- 
ter from  Dean  Swift ;  he  keeps  up  his 
noble  spirit,  and  though,  like  a  man 
knocked  down,  you  may  behold  him  still 
with  a  stern  countenance,  and  aiming  a 
blow  at  his  adversaries.  I  will  add  no 
more,  being  in  haste,  only  that  I  will  ne- 
ver forgive  you  if  you  do  not  use  my 
aforesaid  house  in  Dovcr-slreet  with  the 
same  freedom  as  you  did  that  in  St. 
James's  ;  for  as  our  friendship  was  not 
begun  upon  the  relation  of  a  courtier, 
so  I  hope  it  will  not  end  with  it.  I  will 
always  be  proud  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  number  of  your  friends  and  hupible 
5ervants. 

LETTER     LXXX. 

Mr.  Pojie  to  Dr,  Aiulhnot. 

Sept.  10, 

Yam  glad  your  travels  delighted  you  ; 
■  improve  you  I  am  sure  they  could  not ; 
vou  are  not  so  much  a  youth  as  that, 
though  you  run  about  with  a  king  of  six- 
teen, and  (what  makes  him  still  more  a 
cjiild)  a  king  of  Frenchmen.  M}  own 
time  has  been  more  melancholy,  spent  in 
an  attendance  upon  death,  which  has 
seized  one  of  our  fsmily  :  my  motaer  is 
something  better,  though  at  her  advanced 
age,  every  day  is  a  clima>5teric.  There 
was  joined  to  this  an  indisposition  of  n)v 
own,  which  I  ought  to  look  upon  as  a 
slight  one  compared  with  my  mother's, 
because  my  life  is  not  of  half  the  conse- 
quence to  any  body  that  hers  is  to  me. 
AH  these  incidents  have  hindered  my 
inore  speedy  reply  to  your  obliging  letter. 

The  article  you  inquire  of,  is  of  as 
little  concern  to  me  as  you  desire  it 
should;  namely,  the  raihng  papers  about 
the  Odyssey.  Jf  the  book  has  merit,  it 
will  extinguish  all  such  nasty  scandal ;  as 
the  Sun  puts  an  end  to  stinks,  merely  by 
coming  out. 

I  wish  I  had  nothing  to  trouble  mc 
more ;  an  honest  mind  is  not  in  th?  pow- 
er of  any  dishonest  one.  To  break  its 
'  peace,  there  must  be  some  guilt  or  con- 
sciousness, which  is  inconsistent  with  its 
^wn  priiiciples.  Not  but  malice  snd  in- 
justice have  their  day,  like  some  poor 
short-lived  vermin  that  die  in  shooting 
their  ov\'n  stings.  Falsehood  is  folly  (says 
Homer)  ;  and  liars  and  calumniators  at 
last  hurt  none  but  themselves,  even  in 


this  world  :  in  the  next,  it  is  charitv  to 
say,  God  have  mercy  on  them  !  thcv 
were  the  devil's  vicegerents  upon  canh, 
who  is  the  father  of  li.es,  and,  J  fear,  has* 
a  right  to  dispose  of  his  children. 

1  have  had  an  occasion  to  make  these 
ref!e<51ions  of  late  more  justly  than  from 
anything  that  concerns  my  writings;  for 
it  is  one  that  concerns  my  morals,  and 
(which  I  ought  to  be  as  tender  of  as  my 
own)  the  good  character  of  another  very 
innocent  person,  who  I  am  sure  share's 
your  friendship  no  less  than  I  do.  No 
creature  has  better  r.alural  dispositions, 
or  could  aci  more  rightly  or  reasonably 
iji  every  duty,  did  she  aOi  by  herself,  or 
from  h.erself;  but  you  know  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  that  family  to  be  governed 
like  a  ship,  I  mean  the  head  guided  hv 
the  tail,  and  (hat  by  every  wind  thalblows 
in  it. 

LETTER    LXXXL 

j\Ir.  Pojieto  the  Earl  of  Oxf or  a. 

My  Lord,  Oct.  21,  \-jzi. 

VouR  Lordship  may  be  surprized  at  the 
liberty  I  take  in  writing  to  _v^u  : 
though  you  will  allow  me  always  to  re- 
member, thatyou  once  perraittedme  that 
honour,  in  conjunction  with  some  others 
who  better  deserved  it.  I  hope  you  will 
not  wonder  I  am  still  desirous  to  k.vc 
you  think  me  your  grateful  and  faithful 
servant;  but,  I  own,  I  have  an  ambition 
yet  farther,  to  have  others  think  me  so, 
which  is  the  occasion  I  give  your  Lord- 
ship the  trouble  of  this.  Poor  Parneilc, 
before  he  died,  left  me  the  charge  of  pub- 
lishing these  itvi  remains  ol  his  :  I  have 
a  strong  desire  to  make  them,  their  au- 
thor, and  their  publisher,  more  consider- 
ai)le,  by  addressing  and  dedicating  llieni 
all  to  you.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  hearing 
testimony  to  (ruth,  and  a  vanity,  per- 
haps, which,  at  least,  is  as  excusa.bje  ar 
any  vanity  can  be.  I  beg  you,  my  Lord, 
to  allow  me  to  gratify  it  in  prefixing  thii 
paper  of  honest  verses  to  the  book.  I 
send  the  book  itself,  which,  I  dare  say, 
yon  will  receive  more  satisfai'^lion  in  pe- 
rusing, than  you  can  from  any  thing 
written  upon  the  subject  of  yourselfj 
Therefore  1  am  a  good  deal  in  doubt, 
whether  you  vvill  care  for  such  an  addi- 
tion to  it.  All  1  say  for  it  is, '  that  it 
is  the  only  dedication  I  ever  writ, 
and  shall  be  the  only  one,  whether  you 
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accept  of  it  or  not :  for  I  will  not  bow 
the  knee  to  a  less  man  than  my  Lord  Ox- 
ford ;  and  I  expect  to  see  no  greater  in 
my  time. 

After  all,  if  your  Lordship  will  tell 
my  Lord  Harley  that  I  must  not  do  this, 
you  may  depend  upon  a  suppression  of 
these  verses  (the  only  copy  whereof  I 
f5cnd  you);  but  you  never  shall  suppress 
that  great,  sincere,  and  entire  respect, 
M'ith  which  I  am  always,  my  Lord, 
your,  &:c. 

LETTER    LXXXII. 
IJie  Earl  of  Oxford   to  Mr.  Tope. 

Sir,  Brampton  Castle,  Nov.  6,  1721. 

"f  RECEIVED  your  packet,  which  could 

not  but  give  me  great  {)leasure,  to  see 
vou  preserve  an  old  friend  in  your  me- 
niorv;  for  it  must  needsbe  very  agreeable 
10  be  remembered  by  those  we  highly 
value.  But  then  how  much  shame  did  it 
cause  me,  when  I  read  your  very  fine 
verses  inclosed  !  My  mind  reproached  me 
how  far  short  I  came  of  wliat  your  great 
triendsliip  and  delicate  pen  would  parti- 
ally describe  me.  You  ask  my  consent 
to'publish  it  :  lo  what  straits  doth  this  re- 
duce me  !  I  look  back  indeed  to  those 
evenings  I  have  nsefuily  and  pleasantly 
spent  with  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pr.rnclle,  Dean 
Swift,  the  Doctor,  &C.  I  should  be  glad 
the  world  knew  you  admitted  me  lo  your 
friendship;  and  since  your  alfeftion  is  too 
bard  for  your  judgment,  I  am  contented 
lo  let  the  world  know  how  well  Mr.  Pope 
can  write  upon  a  barren  subje<fl.  I  re- 
tnrn  you  an  exa<^  copy  of  the  verseis, 
that  I  may  keep  the  original,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  only  error  you  have  been 
guilty  of.  I  hope  very  speedily  to  em- 
brace vou  in  London,  and  to  assure  you 
of  the'  particular  esteem  and  friendship 
wherewith  I  am  your,  &c. 

LETTER    LXXXiri. 

i'/r,  Fo[ie  to  Edward  Blount,  Esq, 
August  z7, 1714. 
TIThatevlr  studies  on  the  one  hand, 
or  amusements  on  the  other,  it  shall 
he  my  fortune  to  fall  into,  I  shall  be 
equally  incapable  of  forgetting  you  in 
.tiiy  of  them.  The  task  I  undertook, 
though  of  weight  enough  in  itself,  has 
had  a  voluntary  increase  by  the  enlarging 


my  design  of  the  Notes  ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  a  number  of  books  has 
carried  me  to  Oxford ;  but  1  fear,  through 
my  Lord  Ilarcourf  and  Dr. Clark's  means, 
1  shall  be  more  conversant  with  the  j)lea- 
sures  and  company  of  the  place,  than 
with  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  it. 

I  find  still  more  reason  to  complain 
of  the  negligence  of  the  geographers  in 
their  maps  of  eld  Greece,  since  1  looked 
upon  two  or  three  more  noted  names  in 
the  public  libraries  here.  But  with  all 
the  care  I  am  capable  of,  I  have  some 
cause  to  fear  the  engraver  will  prejudice 
rnc  in  a  few  situations.  I  have  been 
forced  to  write  lo  him  in  so  high  a  style, 
that  were  my  epistle  intercepted,  it 
would  raise  no  snrdl  admiration  in  an 
ordinary  man.  There  is  scarce  an  order 
in  it  of  less  importance  than  to  remove 
such  and  such  mountains,  alter  the 
course  of  such  and  such  rivers,  place  a 
large  city  on  such  a  coast,  and  raise  ano- 
ther in  another  country.  I  have  set 
bounds  lo  the  sea,  and  said  lo  the  Jand, 
Thus  far  shalt  thou  advance,  and  no  far« 
ther*.  In  the  mean  time,  I,  who  talk 
and  command  at  this  rale,  am  in  danger 
of  losing  my  horse  ;  and  sland  in  some 
fear  of  a  country  justice  f.  To  disaruj 
me  indeed  may  be  but  prudential,  cjn-. 
sidering  what  armies  I  have  at  present 
on  foot,  and  in  my  service  ;  —  an  hun- 
dred thousand  Grecians  are  no  con- 
temptible body  ;  for  all  that  I  can  tell, 
they  may  be  as  formidable  as  four  thou- 
sand priests ;  and  they  seem  proper 
forces  to  send  against  those  in  Barcelona. 
That  siege  deserves  as  fine  a  poem  as  the 
Iliad,  and  the  machining  f)art  of  poetry 
would  be  the  juster  in  it,  as  they  say  the 
inhabitants  expedt  angels  from  Heaven 
to  their  assistance.  Klay  I  venture  to 
say,  who  am  a  papist,  and  say  to  you 
who  are  a  papist,  that  nothing  is  more 
astonishing  to  me  than  that  people,  so 
greatly  warmed  with  a  sense  of  liberty, 
should  be  capable  of  harbouring  such 
weak  superstiiion,  and  that  so  much 
folly  can  inhabit  the  same  breasts  ! 

1  could  not  but  take  a  trip  to  London 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  moved  by 
the  common  curiosity  of  mankind,  who 

*  This  relates  to  the  maj)  of  ancient  Greece, 
laid  down  by  our  author  iu  his  observations  oa 
tijc  second  Iliad. 

+  Soine  of  (lie  laws  were,  at  this  time,  put  in 
force  agaiust  the  papists. 
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leave  theii'  own  business  to  be  looking 
upon  (hat  of  other  men.  I  thank  God 
that,  as  for  myself,  I  am  below  all  the 
acculcnts  of  state-changes  by  my  circum- 
stances, and  above  them  by  mv  philo- 
sophy. Common  chanty  of  man  to  man, 
and  universal  good- will  to  all,  arc  the 
points  I  have  most  at  heart ;  and  I  am 
sure,  those  are  not  to  be  broken  for  the 
sake  of  any  governors  or  government. 
I  am  willing  to  hope  the  best ;  and  what 
I  more  wish  than  my  own  or  any  parti- 
cular man's  advancement  is,  that  this 
turn  may  put  an  end  entirely  to  the  di- 
visions of  whig,  and  tory;  that  the  par- 
ties may  love  each  other  as  well  as  I  love 
them  both,  or  at  least  hurt  each  other  as 
little  as  I  would  either;  and  that  ourown 
people  may  live  as  quietly  as  we  shall  cer- 
tainly let  theirs  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  want 
of  power  Itself  in  us  may  not  be  a  surer 
prevention  of  harm,  than  want  of  will  in 
them.  I  amsure,  if  all  whigsandall  tories 
had  the  spirit  of  one  Roman  Catholic 
tbat  I  know,  it  would  be  well  for  all 
Koman  Catholics ;  and  if  all  Roman 
Catholics  had  always  had  that  spirit,  it 
had  been  well  for  all  others  ;  and  we  had 
never  been  charged  with  so  wicked  a 
spirit  as  that  of  persecution. 

I  agree  with  you  in  my  sentiments  of 
the  slate  of  our  nation  since  this  change  : 
I  find  myself  just  in  the  same  situation  of 
mind  you  describe  as  your  own  ;  heartily 
wishing  the  good,  that  is,  the  quiet  of 
my  country,  and  hoping  a  total  end  of  all 
tiie  unhappy  divisions  of  mankind  by 
party-spirit,  which  at  best  is  but  the 
madness  ol  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few. 
I  am,  &c. 

LETTER    DtXXIV. 

Edvjard  Blount,  Esquire,  to  Mr.  Pope. 

TT  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  see 
-*-  your  letter,  dear  Sir,  written  in  a  style 
that  shews  you  full  of  health,  and  in  the 
midst  of  diversions;  I  think  those  two 
things  necessary  to  a  man  who  has  such 
undertakings  in  hand  as  yours.  All  lo- 
vers of  Homer  are  indebted  to  you  for 
taking  so  much  pains  about  the  situation 
of  his  hero's  kingdoms :  it  will  not  only 
be  of  great  use  with  regard  to  his  works, 
but  to  all  that  read  any  of  (he  Greek  his- 
torians ;  wtio  generally  are  ill  under- 
stood through  tlie  difference  of  the  maps  . 
as  to  the  places  they  treat  of,  which 
makes  one  think  one  author  contradicts 


another.  You  are  going  to  set  us  right ; 
and  it  is  an  advantage  every  body  will 
gladly  see  you  engross  th'j  glory  of. 

You  can  draw  rules  to  be  free  antl  easy 
from  formal  pedants ;  and  teach  men  to 
be  short  and  j)ertinent  from  tedious  com- 
mentators. However,  I  congratulate  yniir 
happy  deliverance  from  such  authors  ss 
you  (withal!  your  humanity)  cannot  wish 
alive  again  to  converse  with.  Criticf 
will  quarrel  with  you,  if  you  dare  to 
please  without  (heir  leave;  and  zealots 
will  shrug  up  (heir  shoulders  at  a  maa 
that  pretends  to  go  to  Heaven  out  of 
their  form,  dress,  and  diet.  I  would  no 
more  make  a  judgment  of  an  author's 
genius  from  a  damning  critic,  than  I 
would  of  a  man's  religion  from  an  un* 
saving  zealot. 

I  could  take  great  delight  in  affording 
you  the  new  glory  of  making  a  Barce- 
loniad  (if  1  may  venture  to  coin  such  a 
word)  :  I  fancy  yon  would  find  a  juster 
parallel  than  it  seems  at  first  sight :  for 
the  Trojans  too  had  a  great  mixture  of 
folly  with  their  bravery  ;  and  I  am  out 
of  countenance  for  them,  when  1  rtad  the 
wise  result  of  their  council,  where,  after 
a  warm  debate  between  Antenor  and 
Paris,  about  restoring  Helen,  Priam  sage- 
ly determines  that  they  shall  go  to  sup- 
per. And  as  for  the  Greeks,  what  can 
equal  their  superstition  in  sacrificing  an 
innocent  lady  ! 

Tantum  relisio  potiiit,  &c. 
I  have  a  good  opinion  of  my  politics, 
since  they  agree  with  a  man  who  always 
thinks  so  justly  as  you.  I  wish  it  were  in 
our  power  to  persuade  all  the  nation  into 
as  calm  and  steady  a  disposition  of  mind. 
We  have  received  the  late  melancholy- 
news,  with  the  usual  ceremony,  of  con- 
doling in  one  breath  for  the'loss  of  a 
gracious  queen,  and  in  another  rejoicing 
for  an  illustrious  king.  My  views  carry 
me  no  farther  than  to  wish  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  my  country  ;  and  my 
morals  and  politics  teach  me  to  leave 
all  that  to  be  adjusted  by  our  represen- 
tatives above,  and  to  Divine  Providence. 
It  is  much  at  one  to  you  and  me  who 
sit  at  the  helm,  provided  they  will  per- 
mit us  to  sail  quietly  in  the  great  ship. 
Atubition  is  a  vice  (hat  is  timely  mor- 
tified in  us  poor  papists ;  we  ought  in 
recompense  to  cultivate  as  many  vir- 
tues in  ourselves  as  we  can,  that  we 
may  be  truly  great.  Among  my  am« 
bitiQijs,  tiat  of  being  a  siuwere  ffiend 
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is  one  of  the  chief:  yet  I  will  confess 
that  1  have  a  secret  pleasure  lo  have  some 
of  my  Hcsceniiants  know  that  their  an- 
cestor was  great  wi(h  Mr.  Pope.     I  am, 

&c. 

LETTE  R    LXXXV. 

TJivnci  Bhur.f,  Esq,  to  Mr.  Po/ie. 

Nov.  15, 17 '5- 
Tt  Is  an  agreement  cf  long  date  hetween 

you  and  me,  that  you  bhoiild  do  with 
jny  letters  jusl  as  you  pleased,  and  answer 
theni  at  your  leisure;  and  that  is  as  soon 
as  I  shall  think  you  ought.  1  have  so 
true  a  taste  of  the  substantial  part  of  your 
friendship,  that  I  wave  all  ceremonials  ; 
and  am  sure  to  make  you  as  many  visits 
as  I  can,  and  leave  you  to  reiurii  them 
whenever  you  please,  assuring  you  they 
shall  at  all  times  be  heartily  welcome  io 
nie. 

The  many  alarms  we  have  from  your 
parts,  have  no  effect  upon  the  genius 
that  reigns  in  our  country,  which  is  hap- 
pily turned  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet 
among  us.  What  a  dismal  scene  has 
there  been  opened  in  the  north!  what 
ruin  have  those  unfortunate  rash  gentle- 
men drawn  upon  themselves  and  their 
miserable  followers,  and  perchance  upon 
many  others  too,  who  upon  no  account 
•would  be  their  followers !  however,  it 
may  look  ungenerous  to  reproach  people 
in  distress.  I  do  not  remember  you  and 
lever  used  to  trouble  ourselves  about  po- 
litics ;  but  when  any  matter  happened  to 
fail  into  our  discourse,  we  used  to  con- 
demn all  undertakings  that  tended  to- 
wards the  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  our  country,  as  contrary  to  the  notions 
■we  had  of  morality  and  religion,  vvhich 
oblige  us  on  no  pretence  whatsoever  to 
violate  the  laws  of  charity.  How  manv 
lives  have  there  been  lost  in  hot  blood  ! 
and  how  many  more  are  there  like  to  be 
taken  off  in  cold!  If  the  broils  of  the  na- 
tion affect  you,  come  down  to  me,  and 
though  we  are  farmers,  you  know  Eu- 
meus  made  his  friends  welcome.  You 
bhall  here  worship  the  echo  at  your  case  ; 
indeed  we  are  forced  to  do  so,  because 
we  cannot  hear  the  first  report,  and  there- 
fore are  obliged  to  listen  to  the  second ; 
v-hich,  for  security's  sake,  I  do  not  always 
believe  neither. 

It  is  a  great  many  years  since  I  fell  in 
love  with  the  character  of  Pomponiu« 


Atlicus  :  I  longed  to  Imitate  him  a  llHle, 
and  have  contrived  hitherto  to  be,  like 
him,  engaged  in  no  party,  but  to  be  a 
faithful  friend  to  some  iu  both.  I  find 
mvself  very  well  in  this  way  hitherto,  and 
live  in  a  certain  peace  of  mind  by  it, 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  brings  a  man 
more  content  than  all  the  perquifites  of 
wild  ambition.  I  with  pleasure  join  with 
you  in  wishing,  nav  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
sav  in  prayiiig,  for  the  welfare,  tempo- 
ral and  eternal,  of  all  mankind.  How 
much  more  affectionately  then  shall  I  do 
so  for  you,  since  lam  in  a  most  particu- 
lar manner,  and  with  all  sincerity,  vour, 
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Jan.  2X,  1715-1C. 
KNOW  of  nothing  that  will  be  so  inte- 
resting to  you  at  present,  as  some  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  act  of  that  eminent 
comic  poet,  and  our  friend,  Wycherley, 
He  had  often  told  me,  as  1  doubt  not  he 
did  all  his  acquaintance,  that  he  would 
marry  as  soon  as  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  underwent  the  ceremony;  and 
joined  together  those  two  sacraments 
vvhich,  wise  men  say,  should  be  the  last 
we  receive;  for  if  you  observe,  matri- 
mony is  placed  aftercxtrcme  unction  in 
our  catechism,  as  a  kind  of  hint  of  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  are  to  be  ta- 
ken. The  old  man  then  lay  down,  satis- 
fied in  the  conscience  of  having  by  this 
one  act  paid  his  just  debts,  obliged  a  wo- 
man who  (he  was  told)  had  merit,  and 
shewn  an  heroic  resentment  of  the  ill  usage 
of  his  next  heir.  Some  hundred  pounds 
which  he  had  with  the  lady  discharged 
those  debts ;  a  jointure  of  four  hundred  a 
year  made  her  a  recompence ;  and  the 
nephew  he  left  to  comfort  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  with  the  miserable  remains 
of  a  mortgaged  estate.  I  saw  our  friend 
twice  after  this  was  done»  less  peevish  in 
his  sickness  than  he  used  to  be  in  hii 
health  ;  neither  much  afraid  of  dying,  nor 
(which  in  him  had  been  more  likely) 
much  ashamed  of  nr.arrying.  The  even- 
ing before  he  expired,  he  called  his  young 
wife  to  the  bedside,  and  earnestly  intrcat- 
ed  her  not  to  deny  him  one  request,  the 
last  he  should  make.  Upon  her  sssur- 
ancesof  consenting  to  it,  he  told  her,"My 
"  devir,  it  is  only  this,  that   you   will 
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*'  never  marry  an  old  man  again."  I  can- 
not he)p  remarking,  that  sickness,  wliich 
often  destroys  both  wit  and  wisdom,  yet 
seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent 
which  we  call  Humour  :  Mr.  V/ycherley 
shewed  this,  even  in  this  last  compliment; 
though  I  think  his  request  a  little  hard  ; 
for  why  should  he  bar  her  from  doubling 
her  jointure  on  the  same  easy  terms  ? 

So  trivial  as  these  circumstances  are,  I 
should  not  be  displeased  myself  to  know 
such  trifles,  when  they  concern  or  cha- 
racterize any  eminent  person.  The  wisest 
and  wittiest  of  men  are  seldom  wiser  or 
V'ittier  than  others  in  these  sober  mo« 
meiits;  at  least,  our  friend  ended  much 
in  the  character  he  had  live!  in;  and 
Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as  well  ke 
applied  to  him  as  a  playwright : 

Servetiir  ad  imum, 
Qualiji  ab  inoeptu  processerit  et  sibi  conslct. 

I  am,  &c. 

LETTER    LXXXVn. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Feb.  10,  1715-16. 
T  AM  just  returned  from  the  country, 
whither  Mr.  Rovve  accompanied  me, 
and  passed  a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  much  a  man  of  his  turn 
entertained  me  ;  but  1  must  acquaint  you, 
there  is  a  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  disposi- 
tion almost  peculiar  to  him,  w^hieh  makes 
it  impossible  to  part  from  him  without 
that  uneasiness  which  generally  succeeds 
all  our  pleasures.  I  have  been  just  tak- 
ing a  solitary  walk  by  moonshine,  full  of 
refle>5lions  on  the  transitory  nature  of  all 
human  delights ;  and  giving  my  thoughts 
a  loosl  in  the  contemplation  of  those  sa- 
lisfaiftions  which  probably  we  may  here- 
after taste  in  the  company  of  separate 
spirits,  when  we  shall  range  the  walks 
above,  and  perhaps  gaze  on  this  world  at 
as  v?.st  a  distance  as  we  now  do  on  those 
worlds.  The  pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy 
in  that  conversation  must  undoubtedly 
be  of  a  nobler  kind,  arid  (not  imlikely) 
may  proceed  from  the  discoveries  each 
shall  comraunicale  to  another,  of  God 
and  of  Nature;  forthe  happiness  of  minds 
can  surely  be  nothing  but  knowledge. 

The  higliest  gralitication  we  receive 
here  from  company  is  mirth,  which,  at 
the  best,  is  but  a  fluttering  unquiet  mo- 
tion, that  beats  about  the  breast  for  a  few 
moments,  aqi  after,  leaves  it  void  and 


empty.  Keeping  good  company,  cvea 
the  best,  is  but  a  less  shameful  art  of 
losing  time.  What  v.'e  here  call  Science 
and  Study  are  little  better:  the  greater 
number  of  arts  to  which  we  apply  our- 
selves are  mere  groping  in  the  dark ; 
and  even  the  search  of  our  most  import- 
ant concerns  in  a  future  being,  is  but  a 
needless,  anxious,  and  uncertain  haste  io 
be  knowing,  sooner  than  we  can,  what, 
without  all  this  solicitude,  we  shall  know 
a  little  later.  We  are  but  curious  imperli- 
nenls  in  the  case  of  futurity.  It  is  notour 
business  to  be  guessing  what  the  state  of 
souls  shall  be,  but  to  be  doing  what  may 
make  our  own  state  happy:  we  cannot 
be  knowing,  but  we  can  be  virtuous. 

If  this  be  my  notion  of  a  great  part  oi 
that  high  science,  Divinity,  you  will  be 
so  civil  as  to  imagine  I  lav  no  miohtv 
stress  upon  tjie  rest.  Even  of  my  darliuf' 
poetry  I  really  make  no  other  use,  than 
horses  of  the  bells  that  jingle  about  tl;cir 
ears  (though  now  and  then  they  toss 
their  heads  as  if  they  were  proud  of  them) 
only  to  jog  on  a  little  more  mcrrilv. 

Your  observations  on  the  narrow  con- 
ceptions of  mankind  in  the  point  of 
friendship,  confirm  me  in  what  I  was  so 
fortunate  as,  at  my  first  knowledge  of 
you  to  hope,  and  since  so  amply  to  expe- 
rience. Let  me  take  so  much  decent 
pride  and  dignity  upon  me  as  to  tell  you, 
that  but  for  opinions  like  these  which  I 
discovered  in  your  mind,  I  had  never 
made  the  trial  I  have  done,  which  has 
succeeded  so  much  to  mine,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, not  less  to  your  satisfaction;  for,  if 
\  know  you  right,  yourpleasure  is  greater 
in  obliging  me  than  I  can  feel  on  my  part, 
till  it  falls  in  my  power  to  oblige  you. 

Your  remark,  that  the  variety  of  opi- 
nions, in  politics  or  religion,  is  often  ra- 
ther a  gratification  than  an  objection,  to 
people  who  have  sense  enough  to  consider 
the  beautiful  order  of  Nature  in  her  varia- 
tions, makes  me  think  you  have  not  con- 
strued Joannes  Secundus  wrong,  in  the 
verse  which  precedes  that  which  you 
quote  :  bene  r.ota  fides^  as  I  take  it,  does 
no  way  signify  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, though  Secundus  was  of  it.  I  think 
it  was  a  generoui  thought,  and  one  that 
flowed  from  an  exalted  mind,  that  it  was 
not  improbable  but  God  might  be  de- 
lighted with  the  various  methods  of  wor- 
shipping  him,  which  divided  the  whole 
world.  I  am  pretty  sure  you  and  I  should 
no  mor*  ma^kpgood  inquisitors  to  the 
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modern  tyranis  in  faith,  than  we  could 
have  been  qualified  for  Licrors  to  Prc^ 
criistes,  when  he  converted  refrr^ctory 
members  with  the  rack.  In  a  word,  I 
can  only  repeat  to  you  \vhat,  I  think,  I 
have  formerly  said, —  That  I  as  little  fear 
(rod  will  damn  a  man  who  has  charity, 
as  I  hope  thai  any  priest  can  save  him 
without  it.     I  am,  ike. 

LETTER   LXXXVin. 

Mr ,  Po/iS  to  Edivard  Blount^  Esq. 

March  20,  17  [5-16. 
FiNn  that  a  real  concern  is  not  only  a 
hindrance  to  speaking,  but  to  writing 
too  :  the  more  lime  we  give  ourselves  to 
think  over  one's  own  or  a  friend's  unhap- 
piness,  the  more  unable  we  grdw  to  ex- 
press the  grief  that  proceed^  from  it.  It 
is  as  natural  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a 
season  as  this,  ss  to  retard  a  melancholy 
visit  to  a  person  one  cannot  relieve.  One 
is  asliamcd  in  that  circumstance  to  pre- 
tend to  entertain  people  with  trifling,  in- 
significant att'ectatious  of  sorrow  on  the 
one  hand,  or  unseasonable  and  forced 
gaieties  on  the  other.  It  is  a  kind  of 
profanation  of  things  sacred,  to  treat  so 
solemn  a  matter  as  a  generous  voluntary 
suffering  with  compliments,  or  heroic 
gallantries.  Such  a  mind  as  yours  has 
no  need  of  being  spirited  up  into  honour, 
or,  like  a  weak  woman,  praised  into  an 
opinion  of  its  own  virtue.  It  is  enough 
io  do  and  suffer  what  we  ought ;  and  men 
should  know,  that  the  noble  power  of 
suffering  bravely  is  as  far  above  that  of 
enterprizing  greatly,  as  an  unblemished 
conscience  and  inflexible  resolution  are 
above  an  accidental  flow  of  spirits,  or  a 
sudden  tide  of  blood.  If  the  whole  reli- 
gious business  of  mankind  beinciuded  in 
resignation  to  our  Maker,  and  charity  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  the  re  are  now  some 
people  who  give  us  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  practisingtheone,  as  themselves 
have  given  an  instance  of  the  violation  ot 
the  other.  WhoCNcr  is  really  brave,  has 
always  this  comfort  when  he  is  oppress- 
ed,— Thiit  be  knows  himself  to  be  supe- 
rior to  those  who  injure  him  :  for  th? 
greatest  power  on  earth  can  no  sooner 
do  him  that  injury,  but  the  brave  man 
can  make  him.self  greater  by  forgiving  it. 
If  it  were  generous  to  seek  for  alleviat- 
ing consolations  in  a  calamity  of  $0  much 
glory,  one  niiiht  say   that  to  be  ruined. 


thus  in  the  gross  with  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  but  like  perishing  in  the  general 
conflagration,  where  nothing  we  can  va- 
lue is  left  behind  us. 

Metkinks,  the  most  heroic  thing  we 
are  left  capable  of  doing,  is  to  endeavour 
to  lighten  each  other's  load, and  (oppress- 
ed as  we  are)  to  succour  such  as  are  vet 
more  oppressed.  If  there  are  too  many 
who  cannot  be  assisted  but  by  what  we 
cannot  give,  our  money, — there  are  yet 
others  who  may  be  relieved  by  our  coun- 
sel,  by  our  countenance,  and  even  by  our 
cheerfulness.  The  misfo:  tunes  of  pri- 
vate families,  the  misunderstandings  of 
people  whom  distresses  make  suspicious, 
the  coldness  of  relations  whom  change 
of  religion  may  disunite,  or  the  neces- 
sities of  half-ruined  estates  render  un- 
kind to  each  other;  these  at  least  may 
be  softened,  in  some  degree,  by  a  ge- 
neral well-managed  humanity  among 
ourselves, — if  all  those  who  have  your 
principles  or  belief,  had  also  your  sense 
and  conduct.  But  indeed  most  of  them 
have  given  lamentable  proofs  of  thecon- 
trary ;  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  who  want  sense,  are  only  religious 
through  weakness,  and  good-natured 
through  shame.  These  are  narrow- 
minded  creatures  that  never  deal  in  es- 
sentials, their  faith  never  looks  beyond 
ceremonials,  nor  their  charity  beyond 
relations.  As  poor  as  I  am,  I  would 
gladly  relieve  any  distressed,  conscien- 
tious French  refugee  at  this  instant  : 
what  must  my  concern  then  be,  when  I 
perceive  so  many  anxieties  now  tearing 
those  hearts  which  1  have  desired  a  place 
in,  anJ  clouds  of  melancholy  rising  on 
thoie  faces  which  I  have  long  looked 
upon  with  affection!  I  begin  already  to 
feel  both  what  some  apprehend,  and 
what  others  are  yet  too  stupid  to  appre- 
hend. I  grieve  with  the  old,  for  so  many 
additional  inconveniences  and  chagrins, 
more  than  their  small  remain  oflife  seem- 
ed destined  fo  undergo;  and  with  the 
young,  for  so  many  of  those  gaieties  and 
ple;!sur.es  (the  portion  of  youth)  which 
they  will  by  this  means  be  deprived  of. 
This  brings  into  my  mind  one  or  other 
of  Ihosr  I  love  best,  and  among  them  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  late  of — — .  As  [ 
am  certain  no  people  living  had  an  ear- 
lier and  truer  sense  of  others  misfortunes, 
or  a  more  generous  resignation  as  to  what 
might  be  iheir  own,  so  I  earnestly  wish 
that  whatever  part  thev  qiust  bear,  may 
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he  rendered  as  supportable  to  (hem  as  is 
in  the  power  of  any  friend  to  make  it. 

But  I  know  you  have  prevented  me 
in  this  thought,  as  you  always  will  in  any 
thing  that  is  good  or  generous.  1  find  by 
a  letter  of  your  f.ndy's  (whieh  I  have 
seen)  that  their  ease  and  tranquillity  is 
part  of  your  care.  I  believe  there  is 
some  fatality  in  it,  that  you  should  al- 
ways, from  lime  to  time,  be  doing  those 
particular  things  that  make  me  enamour- 
ed of  you. 

I  write  this  from  Windsor  Forest,  of 
which  I  am  come  to  lake  my  last  look. 
We  here  bid  our  neighbours  adie>i,  much 
as  those  who  go  to  be  hanged  do  their 
fellow  prisoners,  who  are  condemned  to 
follow  them  a  few  weeks  after.  I  part- 
ed from  honest  Mr.  D —  with  tender- 
ness; and  from  old  Sir  William  Trum- 
bull,  as  from,  a  venerable  prophet,  fore- 
telling, with  lifted  hands,  the  miseries  to 
come,  from  which  he  is  just  going  to  be 
removed  himself. 

Perhaps,  now  I  have  learnt  so  far  as 
Nos  dulcia  linquimus  arva, 
my  next  lesson  may  be 

No8  patriam  fiigimus. 
Let  that,  and  all  else,  be  as  Heaven 
pleases !  I  have  provided  just  enough  to 
ktep  me  a  man  of  honour.  I  believe 
^'ou  and  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  each 
other.  I  know  I  wish  my  country  well  ; 
and,  if  it  undoes  me,  it  shall  not  make 
me  wish  it  otherwise. 


LETTER    LXXXIX. 

Edivard  Blount,  Esq.  to  Mr.  Pofie, 

March  24,  17 15-16. 
XTour  letters  give  me  a  gleam  of  salis- 
fat'lion,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  dark 
and  cloudy  situation  of  thoughts,  whieh 
it  would  be  more  than  human  to  lie  ex- 
empt from  at  this  time,  when  our  homes 
must  eithef  be  left,  or  be  made  too  nar- 
row for  us  iO  turn  in.  Poetically  speak- 
ing, I  should  lament  the  loss  Windsor- 
Forest  and  you  sustain  of  each  other,  but 
that,  methinks,  one  cannot  say  you  are 
parted,  because  you  will  live  by  and  in 
one  another,  while  verse  is  verse.  This 
consideration  hardens  me  in  my  opinion 
rather  to  congratulate  you,  since  you 
have  the  pleasure  of  the  prospeA  when- 
ever you  take  it  from  your  shelf,  and  at 
the  $ame  time  the  solid  cash  von  sold  it 


for,  of  which  Virgil,  in  hrs  exile,  knew 
nothing  in  those  days,  and  which  will 
make  every  place  easy  to  you.  I,  for 
my  pari,  am  not  90  happy  ;  my  Jiarva 
rura  are  fastened  to  me,  so  that  1  cannot 
exchange  (hem,  as  you  have,  for  more 
portable  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  yet  I 
hope  to  gather  enough  to  make  \h<i  jia- 
triam  fvglmui  supportable  tome;  it  is 
what  I  am  resolved  on,  with  vny pejiate. 
If  therefore  you  ask  me  to  whom  you 
shall  complain  .?  I  will  exhort  you  to 
leave  laziness  and  the  elmsof  St.  James's 
Park,  and  choose  to  join  the  other  two 
proposals  in  one,  safety  and  friendship 
(the  least  of  which  is  a  good  motive  for 
most  things,  as  the  other  is  for  almost 
every  thing)  and  go  with  me  where  war 
will  not  reach  us,  nor  paltry  constables 
summon  us  to  vestries. 

The  future  epistle  you  flatter  me  with, 
will  find  me  still  here,  and  I  think  I  may 
be  here  a  month  longer.  Whenever  I 
go  from  hence,  one  of  the  few  reasons 
to  make  me  regret  my  home  will  be, 
that  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  say- 
ing to  you, 

Hie  tamen  hanc  mecum  poteris  requicsccre 
iiocfem ; 

which  would  have  rendered  this  place 
more  agreeable  than  ever  it  else  could 
be  to  me  :  fori  protest,  it  is  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity,  that  I  assure  yoii  1  am 
entirely,  dear  Sir,  your,  &c. 

LETTER     Xp. 

Mf.  p  pe  to  Edivard  Blount,  Esq. 

^^        ■  Sept.  8,  1717. 

T  rniNK  yourteaving  England  was  like 

a  good  man's  leaving  the  world,  with 
the  blessed  conscience  of  having  aftcd 
well  in  it  ;  and  1  hope  you  have  receiv- 
ed your  reward,  in  being  happy  where 
you  are.  -'I  believe,  in  the  religious 
country.you  inhabit,  you  will  be  better 
pleased  to  find  I  consider  you  in  thib 
light,  than  if  I  compared  you  to  those 
Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  constancy 
in  sutlering  pain,  and  whose  resolution 
in  pursuit  of  a  generous  end,  you  would 
rather  imitate  than  boast  of. 

But  I  had  a  melancholy  hint  the  other 
day,  as  if  you  were  yet  a  martyr  to  the 
fatigue  your  virtue  made  you  undergo  on 
this  side  the  water.  I  beg,  if  your  health 
be  restored  to  you,  not  to  deny  me  the 
joy  ot  knowing  it.  Your  endeavours  of 
service  and  good  advice  io  the  poor  pa- 
B  b  nisLs, 
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pists,  put  me  in  mind  of  Noah's  preach- 
in?:  forty  years  to  those  folks  that  were 
to  b?  drowned  at  last.  At  the  worst,  1 
hearlilv  wish  your  ark  may  find  an  x\r- 
rarat,  and  the  wife  and  family  (the  hopes 
oftheoood  patriarch)  land  safely  after 
the  dei\i';Te,  upon  the  shore  of  Tolness. 

If  I  durst  mix  profane  with  sacred  his- 
tory, I  would  cheer  you  with  the  old  tale 
of  Brutus,  the  wandering  Trojan,  who 
found  on  that  very  coast  f  he  happy  end 
of  his  peregrinations  and  adventures. 

I  have  very  lately  read  .leffery  of  Mon- 
mouth (to  vvjjoni  your  Cornwall  is  not  a 
little  beholden)  in  the  translation  of  a 
clergyman  in  my  neighbourhood.  The 
poor'man  is  highly  concerned  to  vindi- 
cate JefFery's  veracity  as  an  historian  ; 
and  told  me,  he  was  f'>er{eftly  astonished 
we  of  the  Rotnsn  communion  could 
doubt  of  the  legends  of  his  giants,  while 
we  believe  tliose  of  our  saints.  1  am 
forced  to  make  a  fair  composition  with 
him  ;  and,  by  creditino  some  of  the  won- 
ders of  Corinacus  and  Gogmagog,  have 
brought  him  so  far  already,  that  he  speaks 
respeafuUv  of  St.  Christopher's  carry- 
ing Christ,  and  the  resuscitation  of  St. 
Islicholas  Tolen tine's  chicken.  Thus  we 
proceed  apace  in  converting  each  other 
from  all  manner  of  infidelity. 

Ajax  and  He6tor  arc  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  Corinacus  and  Arthur,  than 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  are  to  the 
Mohocks  of  ever  dreadful  memory.  This 
amazing  writer  has  made  me  lay  aside 
Horner^  for  a  week,  and,  when  I  take 
him  up  again,  1  shall  be  very  well  pre- 
pared  to  translate,  with  belief  and  reve- 
rence, the  speech  of  Achilles's  horse. 

You  will  excuse  all  this  trifling,  or 
any  thing  else  which  prevents  a  sheet 
full  of  compliments;  and  believe  there 
is  nothing  more  true  (even  more  true 
than  anv  thing  in  Jelicry  is  false)  than- 
that  1  have  a  constant  affeftion  for  you^ 
and  am,  &c. 

P.  S.  1  know  you  will  take  part  in  re- 
joicing for  the  v'iaory  of  Prince  Eugene 
over  tlie  Turks,  in  The  zeal  you  bear  to 
the  Christian  interest,  though  your 
cousin  of  Oxford  (with  whom  I  dined 
vesterdav)  says,  there  is  no  other  dilter- 
encc  in  the  Christians  beating  the  Turks, 
or  the  Turks  beating  the  Christians, 
than  whether  the  Emperor  shall  first  de- 
clare war  against  Spain,  or  Spain  declare 
jt  against  the  Emperor. 


LETTER    XCl. 

Mr.  Pojie  to  Edward  Blount ^  Esq, 

Nov.  27,  1717. 
T^HE  question  you  proposed'  to  me  is 
what  at  present  I  am  the  most  unfit 
man  in  the  world  to  answer,  by  my  loss 
of  one  of  the  best  of  fathers. 

He  had  lived  in  such  a  course  of  tem- 
perance as  was  enough  to  make  the  long- 
est life  agreeable  to  him,  and  in  such  a 
course  of  piety  as  sufficed  to  make  the 
most  sudden  death  so  also.  Sudden,  in-  ■ 
deed,  it  was :  however,  I  heartily  beg  of 
God  to  give  me  such  a  one,  provided  I 
can  ler.d  such  a  lifs.  1  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  to  the  piety  of  a  re- 
ligion tiiat  extends  beyond  the  grave  ;  Si 
qua  est  ea  cum,  &c. 

He  has  left  me  to  the  ticklish  mianage- 
ment  of  so  narrow  a  fortune,  that  any 
one  false  step  would  be  fatal.     My  mo-? 
ther  is  in  that  dispirited  slate  of  resigna- 
tion, which  is  the  effed  of  long  life,  and 
the  loss  of  what  is  dear  to  us.     We  are 
really  each  of  us  in  want  of  a  friend,  of 
such'  an  humane   turn  as   yourself,   ta 
make  almost  any  thing  desirable  to  us.  I 
feel  your  absence   more  than   ever,   at 
the  same  time  I  can  less  express  my  re- 
gards to  you  than  ever;  and  shall  make 
this,  which  is  the  most  sincere  letter  I 
ever  writ  to  you,  the  shortest  and  faint- 
est, perhaps, 'of  any  you  have  received. 
It  is  enough  if  you  reflet,  that  barely  to 
remember  any  person  when  one's  mind 
is  taken  up  with  a  sensible  sorrow,  is  a 
great  degree  of  friendship.    I  can  say  no 
niore,  but  that  I  love  you,  and  all  that 
are  yours ;    and   that  I   wish  it  may   be 
very  long  before  any  of  yours  shall  feel 
for  you  what  I  now   feel  for  my  father. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  XCIK 


Y 


Fro7n  the  same  to  the  same. 
Renscoml)  in  r.loucestershire,  0«.  5,  1721. 
OUR  kind  letter  has  pvertaken  me 
here,  for  I  have  been  in  and  about 
this  country  ever  since  your  departure, 
I  am  well  'pleased  t.o  date  this  from  a 
place  so  well  known  to  Mrs.  Blount, 
where  I  write  as  if  I  were  dift.ued  to  by 
her  ancestors,  whose  hctt^  arc  aU  upon 
me.  I  fear  none  so  much  as  Sir  Christo- 
pher Guise,  who,  being  in  his  shirt, 
'  seems 
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seems  as  ready  to  combat  me  as  her  own 
Sir  John  was  to  demolish  Duke  Lancas- 
ler.  —  I  dare  say  your  Lady  will  recol- 
le£l  his  figure.  I  looked  upon  the  man- 
sion, walls,  and  terraces;  the  planlations 
and  slopes  which  Nature  has  made  to 
command  a  variety  of  vallies  and  rising 
woods,  with  a  veneration  mixed  with  a 
pleasure,  that  represented  her  to  me  in 
those  puerile  amusements,  which  en- 
gaged her  so  man)  years  ago  in  this  place. 
I  fancied  1  saw  her  sober  over  a  sampler, 
or  gay  over  a  Jointed  baby.  I  dare  say 
she  did  one  thing  more,  even  in  those 
early  times; — "  remembered  her  Creator 
"  in  the  days  of  her  youth." 

Yfflu  describe  so  well  your  hermliical 
state  of  life,  that  none  of  the  ancient  an- 
chorites could  go  beyond  you  for  a  cave 
in  a  rock,  with  a  fine  spring,  or  any  of 
the  accommodations  that  befit  a  solitary. 
Only  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read 
that  any  of  those  venerable  and  holy  per- 
sonages took  with  them  a  lady,  and'begat 
sons  and  daughters.  You  must  modestly 
be  content  to  be  accounted  a  patriarch. 
But  were  you  a  little  younger,  I  should 
rather  rank  you  with  Sir  Amadis,  and 
his  fellows.  If  piety  be  so  romantic,  I 
shall  turn  hermit  in  good  earnest ;  for,  I 
see,  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  be  poetical, 
and  hope  to  save  one's  soul  £t  the  same 
time,  I  really  wish  myself  something 
more,  —  that  is,  a  prophet;  for  I  wish  1 
were,  as  Habakkuk,  to  be  taken  bv  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  visit  Daniel  in  his 
den.  You  are  very  obliging  in  iiavina 
I  have  now  a  whole  family  upon  my 
ha-nds  ;  to  whom  to  discharge  (he  part  of 
a  friend,  I  assure  you,  I  like  them  all 
so  well,  that  I  will  never  quit  my  here- 
ditary right  to  them;  you  have  made  me 
yours,  and,  consequently,  them  mine. 
1  still  see  them  walking  on  my  green 
at  Twickenham,  and  gratefully  remem- 
ber, not  only  their  green  gowns,  but  the 
instructions  they  gave  me  how  to  dido 
down  and  trip  up  the  steepest  slopes  of 
my  mount. 

Pray  think  of  me  someiimes,  as  I  shall 
often  of  you;  and  know  me  for  what  J 
am,  that  is,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    XCIIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Oct.  2f,  i7»r. 
■\7"ouR  very  kind  and  obliging  manner 
of  inquiring  after  me,  among  the 
first  concerns  of  life,  at  your  resuscita- 
tion, should  have  been  sooner  answered 
and  acknowledged.  I  sincerely  rejoice 
at  your  recovery  from  an  illness  which 
gave  me  less  pain  than  it  did  you,  only 
from  my  ignorance  of  it.  I  should  have 
tlse  been  seriously  and  deeply  afflicted 
in  the  thought  ot  your  danger  by  a  fe- 
ver. I  think  it  a  fine  and  a  natural 
thought  which  1  lately  read  in  a  letter 
of  Montaigne's,  published  by  P.  Costt.', 
giving  an  account  of  the  last  words  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  his:  "Adieu,  my 
"  friend!  the  pain  1  feel  will  soon  be 
"  over ;  but  I  grieve  for  that  you  are  to 
"  feel,  which  is  to  last  you  for  life." 

I  join  with  your  family  in  giving  God 
thanks  for  lending  us  a  worthy  maa 
somewhat  longer.  The  comforts  you 
receive  from  their  attendance  put  me  ia 
mind  of  what  old  Fletcher  cf  Saltoune 
said  one  day  to  me:  "  Alas,  I  have  no- 
"  thing  to  do  but  to  die  !  —  I  am  a  poor 
"  individual;  no  creature  to  wish  or  to 
"  fear  for  my  life  or  death  :  it  is  the  only 
"  reason  I  have  to  repent  being  a  single 
"  man  :  now  I  grow  old,  I  am  like  a  tree 
*•  without  a  prop,  and  without  voung 
"  trees  to  grow  round  me,  for  company 
"  and  defence." 

I  hope  the  gout  will  soon. go  after  the 
fever,  and  all  evil  things  remove  far  from 
you.  But  pray  tell  me,  when  will  you 
move  towards  us  ?  If  you  had  an  interval 
to  get  hither,  I  care  not  what  fixes  you 
afterwards,  except  the  gout.  Pray  come, 
and  never  stir  from  us  again.  Do  away 
your  dirty  acres;  cast  them  to  dirtv 
people,  such  as,  in  the  scripture-phrase, 
possess  the  land.  Shake  ot^  your  earth, 
like  the  noble  animal  in  oMilton:  — 
Ttie  tawny  lion,  paM'ina;  to  cet  free 
His  hinder  parts,   tie  springs  as  broke  from 

boiidsi, 
Ami,  rainpaiit,  sliaLes  his  brindcd  mane  :   the 

ouiioe, 
The  lizard,  and  the  tyger,  as  the  mole 
Risinc,  ttic  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks ! 

But,  I  believe,  Milton  never  thought 
these  fine  verses  of  his  should  be  applted 
to  a  man  selling  a  parcel  of  dirty  acres; 
though  in  the  main,  I  think,  it  may  have 
lom.e  resemblance.  For,  God  knows ! 
B  b  2  this 
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very  idle  ;  as  idle  as  if  a  beast  of  burtlerr 
should  goon  jingling  his  bells,  without 
bearing  any  thing  valuable  about  him,  or 
ever  serving  his  master. 
Life's  vain  aimiseinenfs,  aniHsf  wliirli  weilwcTI; 
I^ot  Wci^C'i'di  or  umhevstood,  b/ i he  grim  god 
of  UkW. 

said  a  heathen  poet  ;  as  he  h  translated 
by  a  Christian  bishop,  who  has,  first  by 
his  exhortations,  and  since  by  his  exam- 
ple, tauj^ht  me  to  think  as  becomes  a 
reasonable  creature — but  he  is  gone  ! 

I  reme-.Tiber  I  promised  to  write  to 
you,  as  soon  as  1  should  hear  you  were 
got  home.  You  must  look  on  this  as  the 
first  day  I  hav6  been  myself,  and  pass 
over  the  mad  interval  irnimputed  to  me. 
How  punctual  a  correspondent  I  shalt 
henceforward  be  able  or  not  able  to  be, 
God  knows  :  but  he  knows  1  shall  ever 
be  a  punctual  and  grateful  friend,  and  all 
the  good  wis-hes  of  such  an  one  will  ever 
attend  you. 

LETTER    XCV. 
from  the  same  to  the  same. 

Twickenham,  June  i,  1725. 
\7'ot7  shew  yourself  a  just  man  and  a- 
friend  m  those  guesses  and  supposi- 
tions you  make  at  the  possible  reasons  of 
my  silence  :  every  one  of  which  is  a  true' 
one.  As-  to  forgetfulncss  of  you,  or' 
yours,  I  assure  you,  the  promiscuous- 
conversations  of  the  town  serve  only  ta 
put  me  in  mind  of  better,  and  more  quiet, 
ro  be  had  in  a  corner  of  the  world  (un- 
disturbed, innocent,  serene, and  sensible) 
with  such  as  you.  Let  no  aedess  of  any 
distrust  make  you  think  of  me  differently 
in  a  clov;dv  day  from  wha*  you  do  in  the 
most  suiisb.iny  weather.'  Let  the  young, 
ladies  be  assured  1  make  nothing  new  in 
my  gardens  without  wishing  to  see  the 
print  of  their  fairy  steps  in  every  part  of 
them.  I  have  put  the  last  hand  to  my 
works  of  this  kind,  in  happily  finishing 
the  subterraneous  way  and  grotto  :  I 
there  found  a  spring  of  the  clearest  wa- 
ter, which  falls  in  a  perpetual  rill,  that 
echoes  through  thecavern  day  and  night.- 
Frotn  the  river  Thames,  you  see  through 
mv  arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness,  to  a 
kind  of  open  temple,  wholly  composed 
of  shells  in  the  rustic  manner;  and  from 
that  distance,  under  the  temple  you  look 
down  through  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees, 
and  see  the  sails  on  the  river  passing  sud- 
H'iKT)  1  c;uinot  but  i\\\i\k  thtic  thiu{;^    (icniy  and  vaaiilung,  as  through  a  per* 


this  little  space  of  groimd  nourishes,  bu- 
ries, and  confines  us,  as  that  of  Eden 
did  those  creatures,  till  we  can  shake  it 
loose,  atleast  in  ouraffections  and  desires. 
Believe,  dear  Sir,  I  truly  love  and  va- 
lue you;  let  Mrs.  Blount  know  that  she 
is  in  the  list  of  my  hlemento  Domine^famu' 
hrum  famulonimqui-s,  &c.  Mv  poor  mo- 
ther is  far  from  well,  — 'declining  ;  and  I 
ant  watthing  over  her  as  we  watch  an 
expiring  taper,  that  even  when  it  looks 
brightest,  wastes  fastest.  I  am  (as  you 
will  see  from  the  whole  air  of  this  letter) 
not  in  the  gayest  nor  easiest  humour, 
but  always  with  sincerity  your,  &c. 


LETTER     XCIV. 

Mr.  Pojie  t6  EckuarJ  Blount^  Esq. 

JftnC  J7,  1723- 
"trou  may  truly  tio  rtie  the  justice  to 
^  think  no  man  is  more  your  sincere 
w'ellwisher  than  myself,  or  more  the  sin- 
cere wellwisher  of  your  whole  family  ; 
with  all  which,  1  cannot  deny  but  I  have 
a  mixture  of  envy  to  you  all,  for  loving 
one  another  so  well,  and  for  eiijoting  the 
sweets  of  that  life  which  can  only  be 
tasted  by  people  of  good -will.— 

'I'liey  from  all  sluulcs  the  darkness  can  cx-cludc, 
And  from  a  desert  banisi'i  soritudc/ 

Torbay  is  a  paradise;  and  a  storm  is  but 
An  amusement  to  such  people.  If  you 
drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  ihjt  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  as- 
sembly;  and  t!  e  whi'^tling  of  the  wind 
better  music  .to  contented  and  loving 
minds,  than  the  opera  to  the  spleenful, 
amb(frcu5,  diseastd,  distasted,  and  dis- 
tracted snfll's  which  (his  world  affords  ; 
nay,  this  world'  affords  no  other.  Happy 
they  who  are  banished  from  us  !  but  hap- 
pier they  who  can  banish  themselves,  or, 
more  properly,  banish  the  world  fiom 
ilicm  ! 

Alas !  I  live  at  Twickenham  ! 
I  take  that  period  to  Be  very  sublime, 
and  to  include  more  than  an  hundred 
sentences  that  might  be  writ  to  express 
distraction,  hurry,  mukiplication  of  no- 
thing-r,  aind  all  the  fatiguing  perpetual 
business  of  having  no  business  to  do. 
You'll  wonder  I  reckon  trarrelatiiig  the 
Odyssey  a»  nothing.  Brit  whenever  I 
!hi'ik  seriously  (and  of  late  I  have  met 
with  so  m;'ny  occasions  of  shinking  seri- 
ously, that  1  be£iin  never  to  think  other- 
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5pcctive  glass.  When  you  shut  the  doors 
•f  this  grotlo  it  becomes  on  the  iniitanf, 
from  a  himinous  room,  a  camera  ob$cwa\ 
on  the  walls  of  which  all  the  ohjccta  of 
the  river,  hills,  woods,  and  boals,  are 
forming  a  moving  picture  in  their  visible 
radiations :  and  when  you  have  a  mind  to 
light  it  up,  it  affords  you  a  very  differ- 
ent scene;  it  is  finished  with  yhells  in- 
ierspersed  with  pieces  of  looking-glass 
in  angular  forms  ;  and  in  the  ceiling  is  a 
«lar  of  the  same  niatcrial,  at  which,  when 
a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular  figure  of  thin  ala- 
baster) is  hung  in  the  middle,  a  thousand 
pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  rcflec-ted 
over  the  place.  There  are  connected  to 
this  grotto,  by  a  narrow-er  passage,  two 
porches;  one  towards  the  river,  of  smooth 
#tones  full  of  light,  and  open;  the  other 
toward  the  garden,  shadowed  willi  trees, 
rough  with  shells^,  ilints,  and  iron  ore. 
The  bottom  is  paved  with  simple  pebble, 
.as  is  also  the  adjoining  walk  up  the  wil- 
jderness  to  the  temple,  in  the  natural 
taste,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little 
dripping  murmur,  and  the  aquatic  idea 
;ofthc  whole  place.  It  wnnls  nothing 
to  complete  it  but  a  good  statue  with  an 
inscription,  like  that  beautiful  antique 
one  which  you  know  I  am  so  fond  of. 

//«/««  Nyiup!ia  loci,  sacri  cuslndiafonlis; 

Dormio,  ilnm  hlaiiila'  soitt'n  murmur  aquir. 
I'arcc   mtum,  quisquU   iaiigin   cava   marmora 
snmniim 

liumperei   si  hibns,   sivc  Invere^  lace. 

Nymph  of  (he  ?;rof,fl»ose  sacred  sprinsrs  T  keep, 
And  (i)  Hie  murmur  of  these  wafers  sleep; 
^h  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  trefjd  (he  cave  ! 
Ami  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silem^  lave! 

You  will  think  I  have  been  very  poe- 
tical in  this  description  \  but  it  is  pretty 
near  the  truth.  I  wish  you  were  here 
to  bear  testimony  how  little  it  owes  to 
art,  either  the  place  itself,  or  the  image 
1  give  of  it,     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER     XCVI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sppt.  13,  1725. 
T  SHOULD  be  asharned  to  pwn  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  very  kind  letter  from  you, 
two  whole  months  from  the  date  of  this, 
if  I  were  not  more  ashamed  to  tell  a  lie, 
or  to  make  an  excuse,  which  is  worse 
than  a  lie  (for  being  built  u()on  some 
probable  circumstance,  it  makes  use  of 
a  degree  of  truth  to  falsify  with,  and  is 


a  lie  guaidcd).  Your  letter  has  beea 
in  my  pocket  in  constant  wearing,  tilt 
that,  and  the  pocket,  and  the  suit,  are 
worn  out ;  by  which  means  I  have  read 
i^  forty  times,  a:!id  I  find  by  so  doing  that 
I  havenot  enough  considered  and  reflect- 
ed upon  many  others  you  have  obliged 
rne  with  ;  for  true  friendship,  as  they  say 
of  good  writing,  will  bear  reviewing  ^ 
thousand  times,  and  still  discover  new 
beauties. 

1  have  had  a  fever,  a  short  one,  but 
a  violent :  I  am  now  well  ;  so  it  shall 
take  up  no  more  of  this  paper. 

I  begin  now  to  expect  you  in  town  to 
make  tl.e  winter  to  come  more  tolerable 
to  us  both.  The  summer  is  a  kind  or 
heaven,  when  we  wander  in  a  paradisai- 
cal scene  among  groves  and  gardens ;  but 
at  this  season,  we  are,  like  our  poor  first 
parents,  turned  out  of  that  agreeable 
though  solitary  life,  and  forced  to  look 
about  for  more  people  to  help  to  bear 
our  bbours,  to  get  into  warmer  houses, 
and  to  live  together  in  cities. 

I  hopi^  you  are  long  since  perfectly  re- 
stored, aud  risen  from  vour  gout,  happy 
in  the  delights  of  a  conleiited  family, 
smiling  at  storms,  laughing  at  greatness, 
merry  over  a  Christmas  fire,  and  exer- 
cising all  the  function-  of  an  old  patriarch 
in  charity  and  hospitality.  I  will  not 
tell  Mrs.  B —  what  I  think  she  is  doing  ; 
for  I  conclude  it  is  her  opinion,  'I'hat  he 
only  ought  to  know  it  for  whom  it  is 
done;  and  she  will  allow  herself  to  be 
far  enough  advanced  above  a  fine  lady 
not  to  desire  to  shine  before  men. 

Your  daughters,  pet  haps,  mav  have 
some  other  thoughts,  which  even  their 
moth-er  must  excuse  them  for,  because 
she  is  a  mother.  1  will  not,  hov.'evcr, 
suppose  those  thoughts  get  the  better  of 
their  devotions,  but  rattier  excite  them 
and  assist  tl:e  warmth  of  them  ;  while 
their  prayer  may  he,  that  they  may  raise 
up  and  breed  as  irreproachable  a  young 
family  as  their  parents  have  done.  In  a 
word,  I  fancv  vou  all  well,  easy,  and 
happv,  just  as  1  wish  you  :  and  next  to 
that,  ivvish  you  all  with  me. 

Next  to  God,  is  a  good  man  :  next  in 
dignity,  aud  next  in  value.  Mmuisij  eum. 
finullo  minus  ab  angd'is.  If,  tiierelorc,  I 
wish  well  to  the  good  and  the  deservirig, 
and  desire  they  only  should  be  my  com- 
panions and  correspondents,  I  m«st  very 
soon  and  very  much  think  of  you.  I 
want  your  company  and  your  example. 
Pray  make  haste  to  town,  so  as  not  again 
'  U  b  3  to. 
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to  leave  us ;  dischnrge  ihe  load  of  earth 
t!ial  lies  on  you,  like  one  of  the  moun- 
tains under  which,  the  poets  say,  (he 
giants  (Ahe  ir.cn  of  (he  earth)  arc  whelm- 
ed :  leave  earth  to  the  sons  of  (he  tarth, 
your  conversafion  is  in  Heaven ;  wkich, 
that  it  may  he  accomplished  in  us  all,  is 
the  prayer  of  him  who  maketh  this  short 
sermon  J  value  (to  you)  three-pence, 
^dieu. 

LETTER    XCVir. 

Mr.  Pope  to  the  lion.  Robert  Digby. 
June  2,  1717. 
T  HAD  pleased  myself  sooner  in  writing 

to  you,  but  that  I  have  been  your  suc- 
cessor in  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  am  not  yet 
so  much  recovered,  but  that  I  have 
thoughts  of  using  your  physicians*. 
They  are  as  grave  persons  as  any  of  (he 
faculty,  and  (like  the  antien(s)  carry 
their  own  medicaments  about  with  them. 
But  indeed  (he  moderns  are  such  lovers  of 
raillery  that  nothing  is  grave  enough  to 
escape  them.  \.Gi  them  laugh,  but  peo- 
ple will  still  have  their  opinions :  as  they 
think  our  doctors  asses  to  them,  we  will 
think  them  asses  to  our  doctors. 

I  am  glad  you  are  so  much  in  a  better 
state  of  health  a&  to  allow  me  to  icst 
about  it.  My  concern,  when  I  heard  of 
your  danger,  was  so  very  serious,  that  I 
almost  take  it  ill  that  Dr.  Evans  should 
tell  you  of  it,  or  you  mention  it.  I  tell 
you  fairly,  if  you  and  a  few  more  such 
people  were  to  leave  (he  world,  1  would 
not  give  six-pence  to  sfav  in  it. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  as  (o  the 
point  whether  you  are  to  live  fat  or  lean  : 
most  men  of  wit  or  honesty  are  usually 
decreed  to  live  very  lean  ;  so  I  am  in* 
clined  to  the  opinion  (liat  it  is  decreed 
you  shall-i  however,  be  comforted,  and 
reflect  that  you  will  make  the  better 
busio  for  it. 

i(  is  something  particular  in  you  not 
fo  be  satisfied  with  sending  me  your  own 
books,  but  to  make  your  acquaintance 
continue  the  frolick.  Mr.  Wharton 
forced  me  (o  take  Gorboduc,  which  has 
since  done  me  great  credit  with  several 
people,  as  it  has  done  Dry  den  and  Old- 
ham some  diskindncss,  in  shewing  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  (heir  Gor- 
boduc and  (his,  as  between  Queen  Anne 
and  King  George.  It  is  truly  a  scandal, 
that  men  should  write  with  contempt  of 
a  piece  which  they  never  once  saw,  as 

•   ASSC!. 


those  two  poels  did,  who  were  ignorant 
even  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  sense,  of  Gor- 
boduc. 

Adieu  !  I  am  going  to  forget  vou  : 
this  minute,  you  took  up  all  my  mind  ; 
the  next,  1  shall  think  of  nothing  but  the 
reconciliation  with  Agamemnon, and  the 
recovery  of  Hriseis.  1  shall  be  Achilles's 
humble  servant  these  two  months  (wi(h 
the  good  leave  of  all  my  friends).  I 
have  no  ambition  so  strong  at  present  as 
that  noble  one  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Lovcl, 
recorder  of  London,  to  furnish  out  a  de- 
cent and  plentiful  execution  of  Greek* 
and  Trojans.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed 
how  heartily  I  wish  the  death  of  all  Ho- 
mer's heroes,  one  after  another.  The 
Lord  preserve  me  in  the  day  of  battle, 
which  is  just  approaching  [  Join  in  your 
prayers  for  me,  and  know  me  to  be  al- 
ways your,  Sec. 

LETTER    XCVm. 

From  the  same  to  ihe  same. 

London,  Marcli  31,  1718. 
npo  convince  you  how'little  paiii  I  give 
myself  in  corresponding  with  nien  of 
good  nature  and  good  understanding, 
you  see  I  omit  to  answer  your  letters  till 
a  time  when  another  man  would  be 
ashamed  (o  own  he  had  received  (hem. 
If  therefore  you  are  ever  moved  on  my 
account  by  that  spirit,  which  I  take  to 
be  as  familiar  to  you  as  a  quotidian  ague, 
1  mean  the  spirit  of  goodness,  pray  ne- 
ver stint  it,  in  any  fear  of  obliging  me 
to  a  civility  beyond  my  natural  inchna- 
ti»n.  I  dare  trust  you,  Sir,  not  only 
with  my  folly  when  I  write,  but  with 
negligence  when  I  Jo  not ;  and  expect 
equally  your  pardon  for  cilher. 

If  I  knew  how  (oen(er(ai!j  you  thro' 
the  rest  of  this  paper,  it  should  be  spotted 
and  di%'ersified  with  conceits  all  over;  you 
should  be  put  out  of  breath  with  laugh- 
ter at  each  sentence,  and  pause  at  each 
period,  to  look  back  over  how  much 
wit  you  have  passed  ;  but  I  have  foui;d 
by  experience,  that  people  now-a-days 
regard  writing  as  little  as  they  do  preach- 
ing :  (he  most  we  can  hope  is  (0  be  heard 
jiist  with  decency  and  pa(ience,  once  a 
week,  by  folks  in  the  country.  Here 
in  (ov\  n  we  hum  over  a  piece  of  fine 
writing,  and  we  whistle  at  a  sermon.  The 
stage  \s  the  only  place  we  seem  alive  at ; 
there  indeed  we  stare,  and  roar,  and 
clap  hands  for  King  George  and  the  go- 
vernment.    As  for  all  other  virtues  tiut 
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tliis  loyalty,  they  are  an  obsolete  train, 
so  ill  dressed,  that  men,  women,  and 
■children  hiss  them  out  of  all  good  com- 
pnny.  Humility  knocks  so  sneakiiigly 
at  the  door,  ihat  every  footman  outraps 
it,  and  makes  it  give  way  to  the  flee 
entrance  of  pride,  prodigality,  and  vain- 
glorv. 

My  Lady  Scudamore,  from  having 
rusticated  in  yonr  company  too  long, 
really  behaves  herselfscandaloilsly  among 
us:  she  pretends  to  open  her  eyes  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  the  Sun,  and  to  sleep  be- 
cause it  is  night;  drinks  tea  at  nin«  in 
the  morning,  and  is  thought  to  have  said 
her  prayers  before:  talks.,  without  any 
manner  of  shan-ke,  of  good  l)ooks,and  has 
not  seen  Gibber's  play  of  the  Nonjuror. 
i  rejoiced  the  other  day  to  see  a  libel  on 
her  toilette,  which  gives  me  some  hope 
that  you  have,  at  least,  a  taste  of  scandal 
left  you,  in  defect  of  all  other  vice?. 

Upon  the  whole  matier,  I  heartily  \>isti 
you  well ;  but  as  I  cannot  entirely  desire 
■the  ruin  of  all  the  joys  of  this  city,  so 
all  that  remains  is  t-o  wish  you  would 
kepp  your  happiness  to  yourielves,  that 
Ihe  happiest  here  may  not  die  with  envy 
at  a  bliss  which  they  cannot  attain  to. 
Jam,  iic. 

LETTER    XCIX. 

Mr.  Digly  to  Mr,  Po/ie. 

Colcstiill,  April  1718. 
T  HAVE  read  your  letter  over  and  over 
■*•  with  delight.  By  your  description  of 
the  town  I  imagine  it  to  lie  under  some 
great  enchantment,  and  am  vtry  much 
concerned  for  you  and  all  my  friends  in 
it.  I  am  the  more  afraid,' imagining, 
since  you  do  not  fly  those  horrible  mon- 
sters rapine,  dissimulation,  and  luxury, 
that  a  magic  circle  is  drawn  about  you, 
and  you  cannot  escape.  We  are  here  in 
the  country  in  quite  another  world,  sur- 
rounded with  blessings  and  pleasures, 
without  any  occasion  of  exercising  our 
irrascible  faculties ;  indeed  we  cannot 
■  boast  of  good  breeding  and  the  art  of 
life,  but  yet  we  do  not  live  unpleasantly 
in  primitive  simplicity  and  good  humour. 
Thefashionsof  the  town  affect  us  but  just 
like  a  raree-show  ;  we  have  a  curiosity  to 
peep  at  them>  and  nothing  more.  What 
you  call  pride,  prodigality,  and  vain- 
glory, wc  cannot  find  in  pomp  and 
splendour  at  this  distance  ;  it  appears  to 
us  a  tine  glittering  scene,  which,  if  we 


do  not  envy  you,  we  think  you  happier 
than  we  arc,  in  your  enjoying  it.  \Viiat- 
ever  you  may  think  to  persuade  us  of 
the  humility  of  Virtue,  and  her  appear- 
ing in  rags  among  you,  we  can  never 
believe :  ourunintormed  minds  re[)resent 
lier  so  noble  to  us,  (hat  we  necessarily 
annex-splendour  to  her:  and  we  could  as 
■soon  imagine  the  order  of  things  invert- 
ed, and  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  moon, 
as  believe  the  contrary.  1  cannot  forbear 
telling  you  we  indeed  read  the  Spoils  of 
Kapine  as  boys  do  the  English  Rogue, 
and  hug  ourselves  full  as  much  over  it ; 
yet  our  roses  are  uot  without  thorns. 
Pray  give  me  the  plc-isure  of  hearing 
(when  you  are  at  leisure)  how  soon  1 
may  expect  to  see  the  next  volume  of 
Homer.     1  am,  &c. 

LETTER    C. 

Mr.  Po/ie   to  Air,  Dtgby, 

]\Iay  /,  1720. 
T7o^  will  think  me  very  full  of  myself, 
when  after  long  silence  (which,  how- 
ever, to  say  truth,  has  rather  been  em- 
ployed to  contemplate  of  you  than  to 
forget  you)  I  begin  to  talk  of  my  own 
works.  I  find  it  is  in  the  finishing  a 
book  as  in  concluding  a  session  of  par- 
liament, one  always  thinks  it  will  be  very 
soon,  and  finds  it  very  late.  There  are 
many  unlooked-for  incidents  to  retard 
the  clearing  any  public  account;  and  so  I 
see  it  is  in  mine.  J  have  plagued  myself 
Il.ke  great  ministers,  with  undertaking 
ton  much  for  one  man  ;  and,  with  a  de- 
sire of  doing  more  than  was  expected 
from  me,  have  done  less  than  I  ought. 

For  having  designed  four  very  labori- 
ous and  uncommon  sort  of  indexes  to 
Homer,  I  am  forced,  for  want  of  time, 
to  publish  two  only,  the  design  of  which 
you  will  own  to  be  pretty,  though  far 
froni  being  fully  executed.  I  have  also 
been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished  in  my 
desk  the  heads  of  two  Essays,  one  on  ib^ 
Theology  and  Morality  of  Honier,  and 
another  on  the  Oratory  of  Homer' and 
Virgil.  So  they  must  wait  for  future 
editions,  or  perish:  and  (one  way  or 
other,  no  great  matter  which)  dabit  Daa 
his  quoqite  Jinem.  I  think  of  you  every 
day,  1  assure  y<,u,even  without  such  good 
memorials  of  you  as  your  sisters,  willi 
whom  I  sometimes  talk  of  you,  and  find 
it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  sub- 
jects to  them,  My  Lord  Digby  must  be 
B  b  1  pcrpcUially 
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perpetually  remembered  by  all  who  ever 
knew  him,  or  knew  his  children.  There 
needs  no  more  than  an  acquaintance 
with  your  family,  lo  make  all  elder  sons 
wish  they  had  fathers  to  their  lives  end. 

I  cannot  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
filial  love,  v/ithout  putting  you  in  mind 
of  an  old  woman,  who  has  a  sincere, 
hearty,  old-fashioned  respect  for  you, 
and  constantly  blames  her  son  for  not 
leaving  writ  to  you  oftener  to  tell  you  so. 
I  very  much  wish  (but  what  signifies 
my  wishing  r  —  my  Lady  Scudamore 
wisiits,  your  bisters  wish)  that  you  were 
with  I's,  to  compare  the  beautihil  con- 
trast this  sc:ison  affords  us,  of  the  town 
and  the  country.  No  ideas  you  could 
form  in  the  winter  can  makeyou  imagine 
what  Twickenham  is  (and  what  .your 
friend  Mr.  Johnson  of  Twickenham  is) 
in  this  warmer  season.  Our  river  glit- 
ters beneath  an  unclouded  sun,  at  the 
same  time  (hat  its  banks  retain  the  ver- 
dure of  showers  ;  our  gards^ns  arc  offer- 
ing their  fivit  nosegays  ;  our  trees,  like 
new  acquaintance  brought  happily  toge- 
ther, are  stretching  their  arms  to  meet 
each  other,  and  growing  nearer  and 
nearer  every  hour  ;  the  birds  are  paying 
their  thanksgiving  songs  for  the  new  ha- 
bitations I  have  made  them  ;  my  build- 
ing rises  high  enough  to  attract  the  eye 
and  curiosity  of  the  passenger  from  the 
river,  where,  upon  beholding  a  mixture 
of  beauty  and  ruin,  he  enquires  what  * 
house  is  falling,  or  wliat  church  is  rising? 
So  tittle  taste  have  our  common  tritons 
cf  Vitruvius ;  whatever  delight  the  po'j- 
lical  gods  of  the  river  may  take,  in  re- 
flecting on  their  streams,  by  Tuscan  por- 
ticos or  Ionic  pilasters. 

But  (to  descend  from  all  this  pomp  of 
style)  the  best  account  of  what  I  am 
building  is,  that  it  will  afford  rpe  a  few 
pleasant  rooms  for  such  a  friend  as  your- 
ielf,  or  a  cool  situation  for  an  hour  or  two 
for  Lady  Scudamore,  when  she  will  do 
n'ie  the  honour  (at  this  pijbiic  house  on 
the  road)  to  drink  her  own  cydc-r. 

The  moment  I  am  writing  this,  I  am 
surprized  with  (he  account  cf  the  death 
of  a  friend  of  mine;  which  makes  all  I 
have  here  been  talking  of,  a  mere  jest  I 
building,  gardens,  writings,  pleasures, 
works  of^  whatever  stuff  man  can  raise  I 
none  of  them  (Gods  knows)  capable  of 
advantaging  a  creature  that  is  mortal,  ur 
of  jatibtying  a  soul  that  is  immortal ! 
Dear  Sir,  1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  CL 

Mr.   Di^hy   to    Mr.  Pope. 

May  21,  I7ZD. 
Vou  a  letter,  which  I  had  two  posts  ago, 
was  very  medicinal  to  me  :  and  1 
heartily  thank  you  for  the  relief  it  gave 
me.  I  was  sick  of  the  thoughts  of  my 
not  havirig  in  all  this  time  given  you 
anv  testimony  of  the  affection  1  owe  you, 
and  which  I  as  constantly  indeed  feel  as 
I  think  of  you.  This  indeed  was  a  trou- 
blesome ill  to  me,  till,  after  reading  your 
letter,  I  found  it  was  a  most  idle  weak 
imagination,  to  think  I  could  so  offend 
you.  Of  all  the  impressions  you  have 
made  upon  me,  I  never  received  any 
with  greater  joy  than  this  of  your  abun- 
dant good-nature,  which  bids  mc  be  as- 
sured of  some  share  of  your  affections. 

1  had  many  other  pleasures  from  your 
letter ;  that  your  mother  remembers  mc 
is  a  very  sincere  joy  to  me.  I  cannot  but 
reflect  how  alike  you  are:  from  the  time 
you  do  any  one  a  favour,  yon  think 
vourstlves  obliged  as  those  that  have  re- 
ceived one.  This  is  indeed  an  old-fa- 
shioned respect,  hardly  to  be  found  out 
of  your  house.  I  have  great  hopes,  how- 
ever, to  see  many  old-fashioned  virtues 
revive,  since  you  have  made  our  age  in 
love  with  Homer;  1  heartily  wish  you, 
who  are  as  good  a  citizen  as  a  poet,  the 
joy  of  seeing  a  reformation  from  your 
works.  1  am  i:i  dt,ubt  whether  I  should 
congratulate  your  having  finished  Ho- 
mer, while  the  two  Essays  you  mention 
are  not  completed  :  but  if  you  expect  no 
great  trouble  from  finiihing  these,  I 
heartily  rejoice  with  you. 

I  have  some  faint  notion  of  the  beau- 
tits  of  Twickenham  from  what  I  here 
see  round  me.  The  verdure  of  showers 
is  poured  upon  every  tree  and  iivld  abput 
us ;  the  gardens  unfold  variety  of  colc^urs 
to  the  eye  every  morning,  the  hedge's 
breath  is  beyond  all  perfume,  and  the 
songs  of  birds  we  hear  as  well  as  you ; 
but  though  I  hear  and  see  all  this,  yet 
I  think  they  would  delight  me  more  if 
you  was  here.  I  found  tiie  want  of  these 
at  Twickenham  while  1  was  there  with 
you,  by  which  I  guess  what  an  encrcnse 
of  chsrms  it  must  now  have.  How  kind 
is  it  in  you  to  wish  me  there,  and  how 
unfortunate  arc  my  circumstances  that 
allow  tne  not  tO|  vitit  you !  \i  I  see  you,  I 
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must  leave  my  father  alone;  and  this  un- 
easy thought  would  disap])oint  all  my 
proposed  pleasures;  the  same  circum- 
stance will  prevent  my  prospect  of  rrianv 
happv  hours  with  you  in  Lord  Bathurst's 
wood,  and  I  fear  of  seeing  you  till  winter, 
unless  Lady  Scudamore  c.imes  to  Sher- 
borne, in  which  case  I  shall  press  you  to 
see  Dorsetshire  as  you  proposed.  May 
you  have  a  long  enjoyment  of  your  new 
favourite  portico.     Your,  See. 

LETTER     Cir. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sherborne,  July  9,  172c. 
nPH  F.London  language  and  conversation 
is,  I  find,  quite  changed  since  1  left 
it,  though  it  is  not  above  three  or  iour 
months  ago.  No  violent  jchange  in  the 
natural  world  ever  astonislved  a  philoso- 
pher so  jpuch  as  this  does  me.  I  hope 
this  will  cairn  all  party  rage,  and  intro- 
duce more  humanity  than  lias  of  late  ob- 
tained in  conservation.  All  scandal  vvill 
sure  be  laid  aside,  for  there  can  be  no 
such  disease  any  more  as  spleen  in  this 
new  golden  age.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  nothing  but  a  general 
good  humour  when  I  come  up  to  town  ; 
I  rejoice  in  the  imivcrsal  riches  I  hear  of, 
in  the  thought  of  their  having  this  effect. 
They  tell  me  you  was  soon  content ;  and 
tliat  you  cared  not  for  such  an  increase  as 
others  wished  you.  By  this  account  I 
judge  you  the  richest  man  in  the  South- 
sea,  and  congratulate  yon  accordingly.  I 
can  wish  you  only  an  increar^e  of  health; 
for  of  riches  and  fame  you  have  enough. 
Your,  &c. 

LETTER     ClIL 

Mr.    Pope  to   Mr.    D'lghy. 

July  2C,  17:0. 
VooR  kind  desire  to  know  the  state  of 
my  healtii  had  not  been  unsatisfied 
so  long,  had  not  that  ill  state  been  the 
■impediment.  Nor  should  1  have  seemed 
an  unconcerned  party  in  the  joys  of  your 
family,  which  I  he.ird  of  from  Lady 
Scudamorc,  whose  short  cschantiilon  of 
a  letter  (of  a  quarter  of  a  page)  I  value 
as  the  short  glimpse  of  a  vision  afforded 
to  some  devout  hermit;  for  it  includes 
(as  those  revelations  do)  a  promise  of  a 
fetter  life  io  the  Elysian  groves  of  Ciren- 
tcsler,  whither,  I  could  say  almost  in  the 


style  of  a  sermon,  the  Lord  bring  us  all, 
&'c.  Thither  may  we  tend,  by  various 
ways,  to  one  blissful  bower  :  thither  may 
health,  peace,  and  good  humour  wait 
upon  lis  as  associates:  thither  may  whole 
cargoes  of  nectar  (liqnor  of  Hfe  and 
lou'^evity!)  by  mortals  called  Spavv-wa- 
(er,  be  conveyed  ;  and  there  (as  Mil- 
ton has  it)  may  we,  like  the  deities, 

On  flow'rs  repos'd,  and  with  frusli  garlands 
crown'd, 

Qualfiiumortality  and  joy. 

When  I  speak  of  garlands,  I  should 
not  forget  the  green  vestments  and  scarfs 
which  )our  sisters  )>romised  to  make  for 
this  purpose.  I  expect  you  too  in  green> 
with  a  hunting-horn  by  your  side,  and  a 
green  hat,  the  model  of  which  you  may 
take  from  Osbdrne's  description  of  King 
James  the  First. 

What  words,  what  numbers,  what  ora- 
tory, or  what  poetry  can  suffice,  to  ex- 
press how  infinitely  I  esteem,  value,  love, 
and  do-sire  you  all,  above  all  the  greot 
ones  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  above  all 
the  Jews,  jobbers,  bubblers,  subscribers, 
projectors,  directors,  governors,  trea- 
surers, &:c.  &:c.  &c.  hi  sacula  s.-eadorum. 

Turn  your  evesandattenlion  from  this 
miserable  mercenary  period;  ta\l\  turn 
yourself  in  a  just  coiitempt  of  these  sons 
of  Mammon,  to  the  contemplation  of 
books,  gardens,  and  Oiarriage :  iuu-hicll 
I  now  leave  yon, and  return  (wretch  that 
laml)  tp  water-gruel  and  paliadio.  1 
am,  &c. 

LETTER     CIV. 
M).  Digfy  to  Mr.  P(/.c. 


I 


Sherborne,  July  i,9. 

CONGRATULATE  vGU,  dcar  Sir,  on  the 
return  of  the  golden  age,  for  sure  this 
must  besuch,  ij\  which  money  is  slrovvet-- 
ed  dov.'n  in  such  abundaiice  \\\}oi\  uis. 
I  hope  this  <»verflo>ving  will  produce 
great  and  good  fruits,  and  bring  back 
the  figurative  moral  golden  age  to  us.  I 
have  some  omens  to  induce  nie  to  beiie^^ 
it  may;  for  when  the  muses  delight  bd 
be  near  a  court,  when  1  find  vbu  fre- 
quently with  a  firit  nunister,  I  catinot  but 
expect  from  such  an  }ntim;?cyan  cncou* 
ragement  and  revival  of  the  polite  arts. 
I  know  you  dfsire  to  bring  them  iht^i 
honour,  above  the  golden  image  whicli 
is  set  up  and  worshipped ;  and,  if  you 
cannot  cffecj.  it,  ^dieu  to  all  such  hopes. 

Vow 


ELEGANT    EPISTLES. 


Rook  in. 


You  seem  so  in(imate  in  yours  another 
face  of  things  from  this  iniindatioii  of 
wealth,  as  ff  beauty,  wit,  and  valovir, 
■would  no  more  engage  our  passions  in 
the  plcabinable  pursiiitof  theiTi,  thou^^h 
assisted  by  this  increase  :  if  so,  and  if 
monsters  only,  as  various  as  those  of  Nile, 
arise  from  tliis  abundance,  who  that  has 
anv  spleen  about  him,  will  not  haste  to 
town  to  laugh?  What  will  become  of 
the  phy-hoiise  >  who  will  go  thither^ 
while  there  is  such  enlcrtsinmcnt  in  the 
streets?  I  hope  we  shall  neither  want 
good  satire  nor  comedy ;  if  we  do,  the 
age  mav  well  be  tliought-bnrren  of  ge- 
niuses, for  none  has  ever  produced  bet- 
ter subjects.    Your,  &c. 

•      LETTER     CV. 

Mr.    Di^'>j   to  Mr.     Fojie. 

Coleslr.fl,  Nov.  12,' 1720. 
T  FtNP  in  my  heart  that  1  have  a  taint 
of  the  corrupt  age  we  live  in.     I  want 
the  public  spirit  so  much  adn.ired  in  old 
Rome,  of  sacrificing  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  us  to  the  commonweal h.  1  even 
feci  a  more  intinste:  concern  for  my 
friends  wlio  have  su!fei-ed  in  the  South 
tSca,  than  tor  the  public,  which  is  said  to 
be  undone  by  it.  But  I  hope  (he  reason 
is,  that  I  do  not  see  so  evidently  the  ruiu 
of  the  public  to  be  a  consequence  of  it, 
as  I  do  the   loss  of  my  friends.    1   fear 
there  are  few  besides  yourself  that  will  be 
persuaded  liy  old  Hesiod,  that  half'n  more 
than  the  iihcle,     I  know  not  whether  I  do 
"  not  rejoice  in  your  sufferings :  since  they 
have  shewn  me  your  mind  is  princi[)led 
with  such  a  sentiment,  i  assure  you  I  ex- 
pect from  it  a  performance  greater  still 
than   Homer.     I  have  at;  extreme  joy 
from  your  communicating  to  nie  this  af- 
fection of  your  mind  : 

Qdid  voveeit  dulci  Nuiricula  majus  alumna  ! 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  no  equipage  could 
shew  you  to  my  eye  in  so  much  splen- 
dour, r  would  not  indulge  this  fit  of 
philosophy  so  far  as  to  be  tedious  to  you, 
tlse  I  could  prosecute  it  with  pleasure. 

I  long  to  see  you,  your  mother,  and 
your  villa;  till  then  I  v.illsay  nothing  of 
Lord  Bathurst's  wood,  which  I  saw  inm.y 
jeliirii  liillivr.  Soon  after  Christmas  I 
design  for  London,  where  1  shall  miss 
L:idy  Scudamore  very  much,  who  in- 
tends to  slay  in  the  country  all  winter.  I 
am  ang.y  with  her,  as  I  am  like  to  suffer 


by  this  resolution;  and  would  fain  blame 
her,  but  cannot  find  a  cause.  The  man 
is  cursed  that  has  a  longer  letter  than  this 
to  write  with  as  bad  a  pen  ;  yet  I  can  use 
it  with  pleasure  to  send  my  services  to 
your  good  mother,  and  to  write  myself 
your,  &c. 


LETTER 

Mr.    P'ope   to   Mr 


CVL 

,   Dighj. 
Sept.  I,  1722. 


■r\ocTOR  Arbuthnot  is  going  to  Bath, 
and   will  slay   there  a   fortnight  or 
more  :  perhaps  you  would  be  corntorled 
lo  have  a  sight  of  hiiji,  whether  you  need 
him  or  not.     I  liiink  him  as  good  a  doc- 
tor as  anv  man  for  one  that  is  ill,  and  a 
beticr  doctor  for  one  that  is  well.     He 
v.'ould  do  admirably  for  Mrs.  Mary  Dig- 
by  :  she  needed  only  lo  follow  his  hints 
to  be  in  eternal  b\!siness  and  amusemei-t 
of  mind,  and  even  as  active  as  she  could 
desire.   But  indeed  I  fear  she  would  out- 
walk him  ;  for  (as  Dean  Swift  observed 
to  me  the  very  first  lime  I  saw  the  doctor) 
"  He  is  a  man   that  can  do  every  thing 
"  but  walk."     His  brother,  who  is  late- 
ly come  into  England,  go&s  also  to  the 
Bath;  and  is  a  more  extraordinary' man 
than   he  ;  worth  your  going  thither  on 
purpose  to  know   him.     The  spirJt  of 
philanthropy,  so  long  dead  to  nur  world, 
is  revived  in  him  ;  he  is  a  philosopher  all 
of  fire  ;  so  warmly,  nay  so  wildly  in  the 
righl,  that  he  forces  all  others  about  him 
to  be  so  loo,  and  draws  them  info  his 
own  vortex.     He  is  a  star  that  locks  as, 
if  it  were  all  fire  :  but  it  is  all  benignity, 
•ail  gcnile  and  beneficial    infmente.     if 
there   be  other  men  in  the  world  that 
would  serve  a  friend,  yet  he  is  the  only- 
one,  I  believe,  ihat  could  make  even  an 
enemy  serve  a  friend. 

As  all  human  life  is  chequered  and 
mixed  with  acquisitions  an%  losses 
((hough  the  latter  are  more  certain  and 
irremediable  than  the  former  lasting  or 
satisf;!Ctory)  so  at  the  time  I  have 
gained  the  acquaintance  of  our  worthy 
man,  I  have  lost  another,  a  very  easy, 
humane,  and  gentlemanly  neighbour, 
Mr.  Stonor.  It  is  certain,  the  loss 
of  one  of  this  character  puts  us  na- 
turally upon  selling  a  greater  value 
on  the  few  tli^t  arc  left,  though  the 
degree  of  our  esteem  may-be  ditrcrent. 
Nothing,  says  Seneca,  is  so  melan- 
choly a  circumstance  iu  human  life,  or 
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50  soon  reconciles  us  to  the  thought  of 
our  own  death,  as  the  reflection  and  pro- 
spect of  one  friend  after  ano(hcr  drop- 
ping round  us  !  Who  would  sland  alone, 
the  sole  remaining  ruin,  the  last  totter- 
ing column  of  all  the  fabric  of  friend- 
ship;  once  so  large,  seemingly  so  strong, 
and  yet  so  suddenly  sunk  and  buried  I 
I  am,  &c. 

LETTE  R    CVII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

j  HAVE  belief  enough  in   th.e  goodness 

of  your  whole  family,  to  think  you 
will  all  be  pleased  that  I  am  arrived  in 
safety  at  Twickenham  ;  though  it  is  a 
sort  of  earnest  that  you  will  be  troubled 
again  with  me  at  Sherborne 'or  Coles- 
hill;  for  however  1  may  like  one  of  your 
places,  it  may  be  in  that  as  in  liking  one 
of  your  family;  when  one  sees  the  rest, 
one  likes  them  all.  Pray  make  my  ser- 
vices acceptable  to  them  ;  1  wish  them 
all  the  happiness  they  may  want,  and  the 
continuance  of  all  the  happiness  they 
have  :  and  I  take  the  latter  to  comprise  a 
great  deal  more  than  the;  former.  I  must 
separate  Lady  Scudamore  from  you,  as, 
I  fear,  she  will  do  herself  before  this  let- 
ter reaches  you ;  so  I  wish  her  a  good 
journey,  and  I  hope  one  day  to  try  if  she 
lives  as  well  as  yon  do  ;  though  1  much 
question  if  she  can  live  as  quietly  :  I  sus- 
pect the  bells  will  be  ringing  at  her  ar- 
rival, and  on  her  own  and  Aliss  Scuda- 
more's  birth-days,  and  that  all  the  clergy 
in  the  country  come  to  pay  respects  ,; 
both  the  clergy  and  their  bells  expecting 
from  her,  and  from  the  young  lady,  fur- 
ther business  and  further  employment. 
Besides  all  this,  there  dwells  on  the  one 
side  of  her  the  Lord  Conningsby,and  on 
the  other  Mr.  W — .  Yet  I  shall,  when 
the  days  and  the  years  come  about,  ad- 
venture upon  all  this  for  her  sake. 

I  beg  my  Lord  Digby  to  think  me  a 
better  man  than  io  content  myself  with 
thanking  him  in  the  common  way.  I 
am,  in  as  sincere  a  ?ense  of  thev.'ord,  his 
servant,  as  you  are  his  son,  or  he  your 
father. 

I  must  in  my  turn  insist  upon  hearing 
hovv  my  last  fellow-travellers  got  home 
from  Clarendon,  and  desire  Mr.  Philips 
io  remember  me  in  his  cyder,  and  to  tell 
Mr.  VV —  that  I  am  dead  and  buried. 

I  wish  the  young  ladies,  whom  I  al- 
most robbed  of  their  good  name,  abetter 


name  in  return  (even  that  very  name  to 
each  of  them  which  they  shall  like  best, 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  that  bears  if). 
Your,  &c, 

LETTER    CVIIL 

rroin  the  mme  to  the  same. 


Y 


1722. 

OUR  making  a  sort  of  apology  for 
your  not  writing,  is  a  very  genteel 
reproof  tome.  I  know  I  was  to  blame, 
but  I  know  I  did  not  intend  to  be  so;  and 
(what  is  the  happiest  knowledge  in  the 
world)  1  know  you  will  forgive  me:  for 
sure  nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than  to 
be  certain  of  such  a  friend  as  will  over- 
look one's  failings,  since  every  such  in- 
stance is  a  conviction  of  his  kindesss. 

If  I  am  all  my  life  to  dwell  in  inten- 
tions and  never  to  rise  to  actions,  1  have 
but  too  much  need  of  that  gentle  dispo- 
sition which  I  experience  in  you.  But  I 
hope  belter  things  of  myself,  and  fully 
purpose  to  make  you  a  visit  this  summer 
at  Sherborne.  I  am  told  you  are  all  up- 
on removal  very  speedily,  and  ibat  Mrs. 
Mary  Digby  t..lks,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Scudamore,  of  seeing  my  Lord  Bathurst's 
wood  in  her  way.  How  much  I  wish  to 
b<8  her  guide  through  that  enchanted  fo- 
rest, is  not  to  be  exprest  :  I  look  upon 
mvself  as  the  magician  appropriated  to 
the  place,  without  whom  no  mortal  can 
penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  (hosesacred 
shade?.  1  coi'Jd  pass  whole  days  in  only 
describing  to  her  the  future,  and  as  yet 
visionary  beauties,  that  are  lorisein  those 
scenes :  the  palace  that  is  to  be  built,  the 
pavilions  that  are  to  glitter,  the  colon- 
nades that  are  to  adorn  them:  nay  more, 
the  meeting  of  the  Thames  and  the  Se- 
vern, which  (when  the  noble  owner  has 
finer  dreams  than  ordinary)  are  to  be  led 
into  each  other's  embraces  thro'  secret 
caverns  of  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  till  they  rise  and  celebrate  their 
marrif^ge  in  the  midst  of  an  imnrense  am- 
phitheatre, which  is  to  be  the  admiration 
of  posterity  a  hundred  years  hence.  But 
till  the  destined  time  shall  arrive  that  is 
to  manifest  these  wonders,  Mrs.  Digby 
must  content  herself  with  seeing  what  is 
at  present  no  more  than  the  finest  wood 
in  England. 

The  objects  that  attract  this  part  of 
the  world,  are  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture. Women  of  quality  are  all  turned 
followers  of  the  camp  in  Hyde -park  this 

year. 
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vear,  wIvUber  all  (he  town  rcjort  (o 
magnificent  enteiMainmcnfs  given  by  the 
ollicers,  &c.  The  Scythian  ladies  (hat 
(Iweltin  the  waggons  of  war,  were  not 
ITlore  closely  attached  (o  the  Ivi.t^gage. 
The  matrons,  like  thopc  of  Sparia,  at- 
tend their  sons  to  the  field,  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  lb?ir  gloj'ious  deeds;  and  (he 
maidens,  with  all  their  charms  displayed, 
prpvoJce  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers :  tea 
and  coifee  supply  the  phice  of  Lacede- 
monian black  broth.  This  camp  seems 
crowned  with  perpetual  victory,  for 
every  su.n  thai  rises  in  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  se(5  in  the  music  of  violins. 
Nothing  is  yet  wanting  but  the  constant 
presence  of  the  princess,  to  represent 
I  he  r2a.!:r  e^sfrciius. 

At  Twickenham  the  world  goes  other- 
wise. There  are  certain  old  people  who 
take  up.  all  my  time,  and  will  hajdly 
allow  me  to  keep  any  other  company. 
They  were  jntro.duced  here  by  a  man  of 
^heir  ovyn  sort,  who  has  made  me  per- 
fectly rude  to  all  contemporaries,  an4 
wi.U  not  so  much  as  sufTer  me  to  look  up- 
00  them.  The  person  I  complain  of  is 
{he  bishop  of  Rochester-  Yet  he  allows 
mo  (from  something  he  has  heard  of 
your  character^  ajid  th^t  of  your  family, 
as  U  yo;i  were  of  the  old  sect  of  moral- 
ists) (o  write  thr^;e  or  four  sides  of  paper 
(oyoH,  and  to  (ell  you  (what  these  sort 
of  people  never  tell  but  with  truth  and 
feligious  sincerity)  that  1  am,  and  eyef 
wiU  be,  your,  ^'c, 

LETTER    CIX, 

Ah\  Pope   to  Mr.   Dlghy. 

'pHE  same  reason  that  hindered  your 
*  v\  riling,  hindered  mine  ;  the  pleasing 
expectation  to  see  you  in  town.  Indeed, 
since  the  willing  conSncment  1  have  lain 
Vnder  here  with  my  mother  (whom  it  is 
natural  and  reasonable  1  should  rejoice 
vith  jis  well  as  grieve)  I  could  the  bet- 
ter bear  your  absence  from  London,  for 
Icauld  hardly  have  seen  you  there  ;  and 
U  woiiid  not  have  been  quite  reasonable 
to  have  drawn  you  to  a  sick  room  hither 
iroiu  the  first  embraces  of  your  friends. 
My  rrother  is  now  (I  thank  Ciod  i  won- 
d;TtuUy  recovered,  though  not  so  much 
?o  yet  to  venture  out  o*"  her  chamber, 
but  enougli  to  enjoy  a  few  particular 
friends,  when  they  Iisve  the  good-nature 
\o  look  upon  lujf.    1  may  recommend  to 


you  thp  room  we  sit  in,  upon  one  (and 
that  a  favourite)  account,  (hat  it  is  the 
very  warmest  in  the  house;  we  and  our 
fires  will  equally  smile  upon  your  face. 
There  is  a  Persian  proverb  that  says  (I 
think  very  prettily)  "  The  conversation 
"  of  a  friend  brightens  the  eyes."  This 
I  take  to  be  a  splodour  still  more  agree- 
able than  the  fires  you  so  delightfully 
describe. 

That  you  may  long  enjoy  your  own 
fire-side  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  that 
is,  all  those  of  your  taniily  who  make  it 
pleasing  to  sit  and  spend  whole  wintery 
months  together  (a  far  more  rational  de? 
light,  and  better  felt  by  an  honest  heart 
than  all  the  glaring  entertainments,  nu- 
merous li;;his,  and  falsq  splendours,  of 
an  assembly  of  empty  heads,  aching 
hearts,  and  false  fape?).  This  is  my 
sincere  wish  to  vqji  and  yours. 

You  say  you  propose  much  pleasure 
in  seeing  some  np^v  faces,  about  town  of 
my  acquaintance,  I  guess  you  meaa 
Mrs.  Howard's  and  Mrs,  Blount's.  Ami 
I  assure  you,  you  ought  to  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  iheir  hearts,  if  they  are  what 
they  sometimes  express  with  regard  tu 
you. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  (p  yoji  jail  a  very 
faithful  s?rvai:)t. 

LETTER    ex. 

Mr.  D'lghy  to  Mr.  Pojie. 

Slierborne,  Aug.  14,  17:3. 

Y  CANNOT  return  from  so  agreeable  an 
■*-  entertainment  asyoursin  the  country, 
without  acknowledging  it.  }  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  new  agreeable  idea  of  life 
y(<u  there  gave  me;  it  will  remain  1  ^rg 
with  me,  for  it  is  very  strongly  imprcssetj 
upon  my  imagination.  I  repeat  the  me- 
mory of  it  often,  and  shall  value  thatfa? 
culty  of  the  mind  now  more  than  ever, 
for  the  power  it  gives  me  of  being  enter- 
tained in  your  villa  when  absent  from  it. 
As  you  are  possessed  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  (he  country,  and,  as  I  think,  of  a 
right  mind,  what  can  I  wish  you  but 
he;ilth  to  enjoy  them?  This  I  heartily 
do,  that  I  sliould  be  even  glad  to  hear 
yo',ir  good  old  mother  might  lose  all  her 
present  pleasures  in  her  unwearied  care 
of  you,  by  your  better  health  convincing 
them  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  am  troubled,  and  shall  be  so,  till 
I  hear  you  have  received  this  letter :  for 

you 
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you  gave  me  Ihc  greatest  pleasure  ima- 
ginable in  yours  ;  and  1  am  impatient  to 
acknovvledae  it.  If  I  anywr.ys  deserve 
that  friendly  warmth  and  atfection  with 
which  you  write,  it  is,  that  I  have  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  esteem  for  you:  so  truly, 
that  I  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
my  life  if  1  lost  your  good  opinion.  Ft 
rejoices  me  very  much  to  be  reckoned 
by  yoii  \h  the  dasi  of  honest  men  ;  for 
Ihou'gh  i  am  not  troubled  over  much 
about  the  opinion  most  may  have  of  me, 
yet,  I  own,  it  would  grieve  me  not  to  be 
thought  well  of  by  yon  and  some  few 
others.  I  vvlll  Hot  doubt  my  own 
strength;  yet  I  have  this  further  security 
to  maintain  my  integrity,  that  I  cannot 
part  with  that,  without  forfeiting  your 
esteem  with  it. 

Perpetual  disorder  and  ill  health  have 
for  some  years  so  disguised  me,  that  I 
sometimes  fear  I  do  not  to  my  best  friends 
enough  appear  what  I  really  am.     Sick- 
ness is  a  gfeat  oppressor  ;  it  does  great 
injury   to   a  zealous  heart,  stifling   its 
warmth,  and  not  sufiering  it  to  break  out 
into  action  ;  but,   I  hope,    I  shall  not 
make  this  complaint  much  longer.     I 
have  other  hopes  that  please  me  too, 
though  not  so  well  gronnded  ;  these  are, 
that  you  may  yet  make  a  journey  west- 
ward with  Lord  Bathurst ;  but  of  the  pro- 
bability of  this  I  do  not  venture  to  rea- 
son,   because  I   would   not    part  with 
the  pleasure  of  that  belief.    It  grieves  nie 
to  think  how  far  I  am  removed  from  you, 
and  from  that  excellent  Lord,  whom  I 
love  !  indeed  I  remember  him,  as  one 
that  has  made  sickness  easy  to  me,  by 
bearing  with  my  infirmities  in  the  same 
manner  that  you  have  always  done.     I 
ofte,n  too  consider  him  in  other  lii'Jifs, 
that  make  him  valuable  to  me.     With 
him,  I  know   not  by  what  connection, 
you  never  fail  to  come  into  my  mind,  as 
if  you  were  inseparable.     I  have,  as  you 
guess,  many  philosophical  reveries  in  the 
shades  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  which 
you  arc  a  great  part.     You  generally  en- 
ter there  with  me,and  like  a  good  genius, 
applaud   and   strengthen  all   my  senti- 
ments that  have  honour  in  them.     This 
good  office,  u'hich  you  have  often  done 
me  unknowingly,  1  must  acknowledge 
now,  that  my  own  breast  niay  not  re- 
proach  me  with   ingratitude,  and   dis- 
t|uiet  me  when   I  could  muse  again  in 
that  solemn  scene.  I  have  not  room  now 
left  to-ask  you  many  qjueslions  I  intended! 


about  the  Odyssey.  I  beg  T  may  khow 
how  far  you  have  carried  Ulysses  on  his 
journev,  and  how  you  have  been  enter* 
tained'with  him  on  the  way  ?  I  desire  I 
m;ly  hear  of  your  health,  of  Mrs.  Pope'si 
and  of  every  thing  else  that  belongs  to 


yoii. 

How  thrive  ybwr  g^rdei^  pkints?  ho'vv- 
look  the  trees  ?'  how  Spring  the  broccoli 
and  the  fenochio  ?  h^rrd  itames  to  spell ! 
how  did  the  poppies'  bloom  ?  —and  how 
is  the  great  room  approved  ?  What  par^ 
ties  have  you  bad  of  pleasure  ?  What  in 
the  grotto'?  What  upon  the  Thames  ?  I 
would  know  how  all  your  hours  pass,  all 
yon  say,  and  all  you  do;  of  which  t 
should  question  you  yet  farther;  but  my 
paper  is  full  and  spares  you.  My  brotht  f 
Ned  is  wholly  yours,  and  so  my  fathef 
desires  to  l>?,'and  every  soul  here  whose 
name  is  Digby.  My  sister  will  be  yours 
in  particular.'  What  can  I  add  more? 
I  am,  &c. 

LETTER   CXr. 

Mr.  Tope  to  Mr.  Dighy. 

October  id; 

T  WAS  upon  the  point  of  taking  a  much 
greater  journey   than  to   Bermudas, 

even  to  that  undiscovered  country ,  from  what 

bourn  no  tra'veller  t  eturm  I 

A  feveT  carried  me  on  the  high  gallop 

towards  it  far  six  or  seven  days — but  here 

you  have  me  now,  and  that  is  all  I  shall 
say  of  it :  since  which  time  an  imperti- 
nent lameness  kept  me  at  home  twice  as 
long ;  as  if  Fate  should  say  (after  the 
other  dangerous  illness^  "  You  shall 
"  neither  go  into  the  other  world,  nor 
"  anywhere  you  like  in  this  ;"  else  who 
knows  but  Ihad  been  at  Flom-lacy  ? 

r  conspire  in  your  sentiments,  emulate 
vnur  pleasures,  wish  for  your  company. 
You  are  all  of  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
as  was  said  of  the  primitive  Christians  ; 
it  is  like  the  kingdom  of  the  just  upon 
earth;  not  a  wicked  wretch  toinlerrnpt 
you,  but  a  set  of  tried  experienced  fricnc'S 
and  fcllov.'-comfarters,  who  have  seen 
evil  men  and  evil  days  ;  and  have  by  a 
superior  rectitude  of  heart, set  yourselves 
above  them,  and  reap  your  rew.  r.i.  Why 
will  ycu  ever,  of  your  own  accord,  end 
such  a  millenary  year  in  London  ?  trans- 
migrate (if  I  may  so  call  it)rit!  into  otlKf 
creatures,  in  that  scene  of  folly  militant, 
whc:)  you  may  reigu  for  evef  ai  Iloni- 

cal/ 
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lacy  in  sense  and  reason  triumphant  ?  I 
appeal  to  a  third  lady  in  your  fanriily, 
whom  I  take  to  be  the  most  innocent, 
and  tlie  least  warped  by  idle  fashion  and 
custom  of  you  all  ;  I  appeal  to  her,  if 
you  are  not  every  soul  of  you  better  peo- 
ple, better  companions,  and  happier 
^vhereyou  are  ?  1  desire  her  opinion  un- 
der her  hand  in  your  next  letter,  I  mean 
Miis  Scudamore's*.  I  am  confident,  if 
she  would  or  durst  speak  her  sense,  and 
employ  that  reason  which  God  has 
given  her,  to  infuse  more  thoughtfulness 
info  you  all,  those  arguments  could  not 
fail  to  put  vou  to  tlie  blush,  and  keep 
you  out  of  iovvn,like  people  sensible  of 
your  own  felicities.  I  am  not  without 
hopes,  if  she  can  detain  a  parliament- 
n^an  and  a  lady  of  quality  from  the 
world  one  winier,  that  I  may  come  upon 
you  with  such  irresistible  arguments  ano- 
ther year,  as  may  carry  you  all  with  nie 
to  Bermudas  f,  the  seat  of  all  earthly 
hr;ppiness,and  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the 
righteous. 

Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  year, 
the  !;eason  is  good  where  the  people  are 
so  :  il  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  a 
painter  ;  there  is  more  variety  of  colours 
in  the  leaves,  the  prospects  begin  to 
open  through  the  thinner  wocds,  over 
the  vallies ;  and  through  the  high  cano- 
pies of  trees  to  the  higher  arch  of  Hea- 
ven :  the  devvs  of  the  morning  impearl 
every  thorn,  and  scatter  diamonds  on 
li;e  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth;  the 
frosts  are  Iresh  and  wholesome :  what 
would  you  have?  the  moon  bhines  too, 
ihough  not  for  lovers  these  cold  nights, 
but  for  astronomers. 

Have  ye  not  reflecting  telescopes  J, 
whereby  ye  may  innocently  magnify  her 
spots  and  blemishes?  Content  yourselves 
with  them,  and  do  not  come  to  a  place 
where  your  own  eyes  become  reflecting 
telescopes,  and  where  those  of  all  others 
are  equally  such  upon  iheir  neighbours. 
Stay  you  at  least  (for  what  I  have  said 
before  relates  onlv  to  the  ladies  ;  do  not 
imagine  I  will  write  about  any  eyes  but 
theirs)  ;  stay,  I  say,  from  that  idle,  busy- 
looking    sanhedrim,  where  wisdom    or 

•  Afterwards  Duchess  of  Beaufort :  at  this 
time  very  youn^. 

-  t  About  (hi?  time  the  Rev.  Dean  Berkley 
ruiiccivcd  his  project  of  erecting  a  settlement 
in  IJeriDudas,  lor  tlie  propagalioii  of  the 
(^  iiristian  faith  uud  iniruductioa  of  sciences 
into  America. 

+  These  instruments  were  just  then  brought 
to  jjeifectioa. 


no  wisdom  is  the  eternal  debate,  not  (as 
it  lately  was  in  Ireland)  an  accidental 
one. 

If,  after  all,  you  will  despise  good  ad- 
vice, and  resolve  to  come  to  London, 
here  you  will  find  me,  doing  just  the 
things  I  should  not,  living  where  I  should 
not,  and  as  worldly,  as  idle  ;  in  a  word, 
as  much  an  Anti-J-Jermudanist  as  any 
body.  Dear  Sir,  make  the  ladies  know 
I  am  their  servant;  you  know  I  ana 
yours,  &:c. 


LETTER    CXIL 

Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Digby. 

Aug.   12. 

T  HAVE  been  above  a  month  strolling 
about  in  Buckinghamshire  and   Ox- 
fordshire,   from  garden   to  garden,   but 
still  returning  to  Lord  Cobham's  with 
fresh  salisfaciion.     I  should  be  sorry  io 
see  mv  Lady  Scudamore's  till  it  has  had 
the  full  advantage  of  Ld.  B — 's  improve- 
ments ;  and  then  I  will  expect  something 
like  the  waters  of  Riskins,  and  the  woods 
of  Oakley  together,  which  (without  flat- 
tery) would   be  at  least  as  good  as  any 
thing  in  our  world  ;   for  as  to  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon,  the  paradise  of 
Cyrus, ,  and  the  Sharawaggis  of  China, 
]  have  little  or  no  ideas  of  them  ;    but,  I 
dare  say,  Lord  B —  has,  because  they 
were  certainly  both  very  great  and  very 
vviki.     1  hope  Mrs.  Mary  Digby  is  quite 
tired  of  his  Lordship's  exh  avagante  her- 
gerie  :  and  that  she  is  just  now  silting,  or 
rather  inclining  on  a  bank,  fatigued  with 
over-much  dancing  and  singing  at  his  un- 
wearied request  and  instigation.    1  know 
your  love  of  case  so  well,  that  you  might 
be  in  danger  of  being  loo  quiet  to  enjoy 
quiet, -and  too  philosophical  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher,  were  it  not  for   the  ferment 
Lord  B —  will  put  you  into.     One  of  his 
Lordship's  maxims  is,  that  a  total  absti- 
nence from  intemperance  or  business,  is 
no  more  philosophy  than  a  total  conso- 
pialion  of  the  senses  is  repose  ;  oncmU'St 
feel  enough  of  its  contrary  to  have  a  re- 
lish of  either.     But,  after  all,  let  your 
temper  work,  andbe  as  sedate  and  con- 
templalive  as  you  will,  1  will  engage  you 
shall  be  fit  for  any  of  us  wlien  yrfu  coni« 
to  town  in  the  winter.     Folly  will  laugh 
you  into  all  the  customs  of  the  company 
here:  nothing  will  be  able  to  prevent 
your  conversion  to  her  but  indisposition, 

which 
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which  I  hope  will  be  far  from  you.  I 
am  (ellino;  the  worst  that  can  come  of 
you  ;  for  as  to  vice,  you  are  safe  ;  but 
folly  is  many  an  honest  man's,  nny  every 
good-humoured  man's  lot;  nay,  it  is  the 
seasoning  of  life ;  and  fools  (in  one 
sense)  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  a  little 
is  excellent,  though  indeed  a  whole 
mouthful  is  juslly  called  the  Devil. 

So  much  for  your  diversions  next  win- 
ter, and  for  mine,  I  envy  you  much 
mo'-e  at  present  than  I  shall  then  :  for  if 
there  be  on  earth  an  image  of  Paradise, 
it  is  in  such  perfect  union  and  society  as 
you  all  possess.  I  would  ha^'e  my  inno- 
cent envies  and  wish:  s  of  vour  slate 
known  to  you  all;  which  is  far  better 
than  making  you  compliments,  for  it  is 
inward  approbation  and  esteem.  My 
Lord  Digby  hss  in  me  a  sincere  servant, 
or  would  have,  were  there  any  occasion 
for  me  to  manifest  it. 

LETTER    CXIIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dec.  28,  1724. 
TT  is  novv  the  jea.son  to  wish  you  a  good 
-*■  end  of  one  year,  and  a  happy  begin- 
ning of  another;  but  both  these  you 
know  how  to  make  yourself,  by  only 
continuing  such  a  life  as  you  have  beea 
long  accustomed  to  lead.  As  for  good 
works,  they  are  things  I  dare  not  name, 
either  to  tliose  that  do  them,  or  to  those 
that  do  them  not;  the  first  are  too 
modest,  and  the  latter  too  selfish  to  bear 
the  mention  of  what  are  beconie  either 
too  Old-fashioned  or  too  private  to  con- 
stitute any  part  of  the  vanity  or  repu- 
tation of  the  present  age.  However,  it 
were  to  be  vvished  people  would  now 
and  then  look  upon  good  works  as  they 
<lo  upon  old  wardrobes,  merely  in  case 
any  of  them  should  by  chance  come  into 
fashion  again  ;  as  ancient  fardingales 
revive  in  modern  hooped  petticoats 
(which  may  be  properly  compared  to 
charities,  as  they  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.) 

They  tell  me,  that  at  Colcshill  certain 
antiquated  charities  and  obsolete  devo- 
tions are  yet  subsisting;  that  a  thing 
called  christian  cheerfulness  (not  incom- 
patible with  Christmas  pies  and  plum- 
broth)  whereof  frequent  is  the  mention 
in  old  sermons  and  almanacks,  is  really 
kept  alive  and  in  practice;  that  feeding 
4he  hungry  and  givin-galms  to  the  peer, 


do  yet  make  a  part  of  good  house-keep- 
ing, in  a  latitude  not  more  remote  from 
London  than  fourscore  miles ;  and, 
lastly,  that  pravers  and  roast- beef  ac- 
tually make  some  people  as  happy  as  a 
whore  and  a  bottle.  But  hire  in  town, 
I  assure  you,  men,  women,  and  children 
have  done  with  these  things.  Charity 
not  only  begins  but  ends  at  home- 
Instead  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  now 
reign  four  courtly  one?;  who  have  cun- 
ning for  prudence,  rapiue  for  justice, 
time-serving  for  fortitude,  and  iuxury- 
for  temperance.  Whatever  you  mav 
fancy  where  \ou  live  in  a  state  of  ignor- 
ance, and  see  nothing  but  quiet,  religion, 
and  good  humour,  the  case  is  just  as  I 
tell  you  v,here  people  uuderstand  the 
world,  and  know  how  to  live  with  credit 
and  giory. 

I  wish  that  Heaven  would  open  t>ie 
eyes  of  men,  and  make  them  sensible 
which  of  these  is  right ;  whether,  upon 
a  due  conviction,  we  are  to  quit  faction, 
and  gaming,  and  high  feeding,  aod  aii 
manner  of  luxury,  and  to  take  to  yom' 
country  way  ?  or  you  to  leave  prayers, 
and  almsgiving,  and  reading,  and  exer- 
cise, and  come  into  our  m^casures  '  I  vvisli 
(I  say)  that  this  matter  were  as  clear  to 
all  men  as  it  is  to  your  affectionate,  &c. 

LETTER    CXIV\ 
FroOT  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  April  21,  1726. 

T  HAVE  a  great  inclination  to  write  to 

you,  though  I  cannot  by  writing,  any 
more  than  I  could  by  words,  express 
what  part  I  bear  in  your  sufferings. 
Nature  and  esteem  in  you  arc  joined  to 
aggravate  your  affliction ;  the  latter  I 
have  in  a  degree  equal  even  to  yours,  and 
a  tie  of  frieJidship  approaches  near  to 
the  tenderness  of  nature ;  yet,  God 
knows,  no  man  living  is  less  fit  to  com- 
fort you,  as  no  man  is  more  deeply  sen- 
sible than  myself  of  the  greatness  of  the 
loss.  That  very  virtue  which  secures 
his  present  state  from  all  the  sorrows 
incident  to  ours,  does  but  aggrandize 
our  sensation  of  its  being  removed  front 
our  sight,  from  our  affection,  and  from, 
our  imitation  :  for  the  friendship  and 
society  of  good  men  does  not  only  make 
us  happier,  but  it  makes  us  better. 
Th*'ir  death  does  but  complete  their 
felicity  before  our  own,  who  probably 
ara  not  yet  arrived   to  ttiat  degree   t-^ 
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perfection  which  may  merits  an  immedi- 
?ite  reward.  That  vour  dear  brother 
and  my  dear  frieiid  was  so,  I  take  his 
very  removal  to  be  a  proof;  Provi- 
dence woidd  certainly  lend  virtuous  men 
to  a  world  that  so  much  wants  them,  as 
longasinitsjusticelothemit  could  spare 
them  to  us.  May  my  soul  be  with  ihoSc 
who  have  meant  well,  and  have  acted 
well  to  that  meaning !  ^nd,  I  doubt  not, 
if  this  prayer  be  granted,  I  shall  be  with 
him.  Let  us  preserve  his  n)emory  in 
the  way  he  would  best  like,  by  recollect- 
ing what  his  behaviour  would  have  been, 
in  every  incident  of  our  lives  to  come, 
and  doing  in  each  just  as  we  think  he 
would  have  done  ;  ao  we  shall  have  him 
always  before  our  eyes,  and  in  our  minds, 
and  (what  is  more)  in  our  lives  and 
manners.  I  hope,  when  we  shall  meet 
him  next,  we  shall  be  more  of  a  piece 
■with  him,  and  consequently  not  to  be 
evermore  separated  from  him.  I  will 
add  but  one  word  that  relates  to  what 
remains  of  vourself  and  me,  since  so 
valued  a  part  of  ns  is  gone ;  it  is  to  beg 
you  to  accept,  as  yours  by  inheritance, 
of  the  vacancy  he  has  left  in  a  heart 
■which  (while  he  could  fill  it  with  such 
hopes,  wishes,  and  affections  for  him 
as  suited  a  mortal  creature)  was  truly 
and  warmly  his;  and  shall  (I  assure  you 
in  the  sincerity  of  sorrow  for  my  ouu 
Joss)  be  faithfully  at  your  service  while 
I  continue  to  love  his  memory,  that  is, 
while  I  continue  to  be  myself. 


LETTER    CXV. 

Vie  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Atterbury) 
to  Mr.  Vope. 

Dec.  1716. 
RETURN  vour  preface  *,  which  I  have 
read  twice  with  pleasure.  The  mo- 
desty and  good  sense  there  is  in  it,  must 
please  cverv  one  that  reads  it :  and  since 
there  is  nothing  that  can  ottend,  I  see  not 
Whv  you  should  balance  a  moment  about 
printing  it,  always  provided  that  there 
IS  nothing  said  there  which  you  mav 
have  occasion  to  unsay  hereafter:  of 
which  vou  vourself  are  the  best  and  the 


I 


onlv  judge.'  This  is  my  sincere  opinion, 
which  I  give  because  yon  ask  it;  and 
which  1  would  not  give,   though  ?skcd, 

•  Ttic  ffcncral  preface  to  Mr.  Pope  9  poems, 
first  printed  ia  1717.  the  jcar  after  tlic  date  of 
1^1  ji  Jr.uor, 


but  to  a  man  I  value  as  much  as  I  do" 
you  ;  being  sensible  how  improper  it  is, 
on  many  accounts,  for  me  to  interpose 
in  things  of  this  nature ;  which  I  never 
understood  well,  and  now  understand 
somewhat  less  than  ever  I  did>  But  t 
can  deny  you  nothing :  especially  since 
you  have  had  the  goodness  often  and 
patiently  to  hear  what  I  have  said  against 
rhyme,  and  in  behalf  of  blank  verse; 
with  little  discretion  perhaps,  but,  I  am 
sure,  without  the  least  prejudice  ;  being 
myself  equally  incapable  of  writing  well 
in  either  of  those  ways,  and  leaning, 
therefore,  to  neither  side  of  the  question, 
but  as  the  appearance  of  reason  inclines 
me.  Forgive  me  this  error,  if  it  be  one  ; 
an  error  of  above  thirty  years  standing, 
and  which,  therefore,  I  shall  be  very 
loth  to  part  with.  In  other  matters 
which  relate  io  polite  writing,  I  shall 
seldom  differ  from  you  ;  or,  if  I  do, 
shall,  I  hope,  have  the  prudence  to  con- 
ceal my  opinion.  1  am  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  be,  that  is,  as  much  as  any  man 
can  be,  your,  &c. 

LETTER    CXVL 

Mr.  Pope  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Sep.  23,  1720. 

I  HOPE  you  have  some  time  ago  re- 
ceived the  sulphur,  and  the  two  vo- 
lumes of  Mr.  Gay,  as  instances  (how 
small  ones  soever)  that  I  wish  you  both 
health  and  diversion.  What  I  now  send 
for  your  perusal,  I  shall  say  nothing  of ; 
not  to  forestall  by  a  single  word  what  you 
promised  to  say  upon  that  subject.  Your 
Lordship  may  criticise  from  Virgil  to 
these  Tales  ;  as  Solomon  wrote  of  every 
thing  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop.  I 
have  some  cause,  since  I  last  waited  on 
you  at  Bromley,  to  look  upon  you  as  a 
prophet  in  that  retreat,  from  whom  ora- 
cles are  to  be  had,  were  mankind  wise 
enough  to  go  thither  to  consult  you  : 
the  fate  of  the  South-Sea  scheme  has, 
much  sooner  than  I  expected,  verified 
what  vou  told  me.  Most  people  thought 
the  time  would  come,  but  no  man  pre- 
pared for  it ;  no  man  considered  it  would 
come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  exactly  as  it 
happens  in  the  case  of  our  death.  Me- 
tbinks  God  has  punished  the  avaricious, 
as  he  often  punishes  sinners,  in  their  own 
wav,  in  the  vcrv  sin  itself;  the  ihirst  of 
gain  was  their  crime,  that  thirst  conti- 
nqed,  became  their  punishmcut  and  rum. 
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As  for  the  few  wiio  have  Ihc  good  fortune 
to  remain  witli  half  of  what  ihey  ima- 
.^iac-d  they  had  (among  whom  is  your 
iuifiiblc  servant)  I  woiifd  have  thcm'sen- 
sible  of  their  felicity,  and  convinced  of 
the  tfuth  of  old  Hesiod's  maxim,  who, 
after  half  his  estate  was  swallowed  bv 
the  Directors  of  those  days,  resolved 
'that  half  to  be  more  than  the  whole. 

Does  not  the  fate  of  these  people  put 
you  rn  mind  of  two  passages,  one  in  Job, 
the  other  from  the  Psalmist  ? 

Men  shall  groan  out  if  the  city,  atld  hiss 
thin  out  of  their /ildce. 

They  have  df sained  cut  tJieir  dream,  and 
nivakeiiingha'te  found  nothing  in  their  hands. 
Indeed  the  univerpal  poverty,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  universal  avarice, 
and  which  will  fall  hardest  upon  the 
.guiltless  and  industrious  part  of  mankind, 
is  truly  lamentable.  The  universal  de- 
luge of  the  South  Sea,  contrary  to  the 
old  deluge,  has  drowned  all  except  a  few 
tuirighteous  men  :  but  it  is  some  com- 
fort to  me  that  I  am  not  one  of  them, 
even  lhoug;h  I  were  to  survive  and  rule 
the  world  by  it.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
fhe  thought  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot's;  he  savs, 
the  government  and  South  Sea  company 
^ave  only  locked  up  the  monev  of  the 
people,  upon  conviction  of  the'irlunacy 
[as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  lunatics)  and 
)ntcnd  to  restore  them  as  much  as  mav 
fee  fit  for  ?uch  people,  as  fast  as  they 
Shall  see  them  return  to  their  sense?. 

The  latter  part  of  your  letter  docs  m.e 
!>omuch  honour,  and  shi-ws  me  so  much 
kindness,  that  I  must  both  be  proud  and 
j)leased  in  a  great  degree;  but  I  assure 
you,  my  Lord,  much  more  the  last  than 
the  first.  For  I  certainly  know,  and  feel, 
irom  my  own  heart,  which  truly  respects 
you,  that  there  may  be  aground  forvour 
partiality  one  way';  but  I  find  not'  (he 
least  symptoms  in  my  head  of  any  foun- 
dation  for  (he  other.  In  a  wo'rd,  (he 
li>est  reason  I  know  for  my  being  pleased 
is,  that  you  continue  your  favour  to- 
wards me;  the  best  I  know  for  being 
proud,  would  be,  (hat  you  might  cure 
rneof  it  ;  for  I  have  found  vou  to  l;e 
such  a  ph-ysTcan  as  does  not  only  repair 
but  improve,  f  am,  with  (he  sincerest 
esteem,  and  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ojeat,  your,  &c. 
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LETTER    CXVir. 
The  Bishop,  f  RecJxster  to  Mr.  Po/ie. 

nPuE  Arabian  Tales,    and   Mr.    Gnv*s 
books,  1  received  not  till  Monday 
"'ght,  together  with  your  leflerj    for 
Which  I  thank  you.     I  have  had  a  (it  of 
the  gout  upon  me  ever  since  1  returu-d 
hither  fro.m  Westminster  on   Saturday 
night  last  :  it  lias  found  its  way  into  mv 
hands  as  well  as  legs,  so  that  I  have  been 
utterly  incapable  of  writing.     This   i^ 
the  first  letter  that  I  have  ventured  upon; 
which  will  be  written,  I  fear,  laciUantii 
l>us  [Uteris.,  as   Tully  says  Tyro's  leKei^ 
w^TQ  after  his  recovery  from  an  illness. 
What  I  said  to  you  in  mine  about  the 
Monument,  was  intended  only  to  quick- 
en, not   alarm    you.     It    is  not   worth 
your  while   to  know  what  I  meant  b\- 
it  :  but  when  I  see  you,  you  shall.     I 
hope  you  may  beat  the  Deanery  towards 
the  end  of  October;   by  which  time  I 
think  of  settling  there   for  the  winlcr. 
What  do  you  think  of  some  such  shnrt 
inscription  as  this  in  Latin,  which  mav, 
in  a  few  words,  say  all  that  is  to  be  said 
ofDrydep,  and  yet  nothing  more  than 
he  deserves  ? 

JOHANNI  DR.YDEKO, 
cvr  roEsis  anglica^'a 

VINT   3VAM   AC  VENEK  ES    DEBET; 

E.T    SIQUA   IN   POSTIiRVM   AVGF.BITVR 

LAVDR, 

EST  ADIiVC   DEIUTVRA  : 

HONORIS  EKGO   P,  &C. 

To  shew  you  that  I  am  as  much  in 
earnest  in  the  affair  as  yourself,  some- 
thing I  will  send  you  too  of  th's  kind  in' 
English.  If  your  design  holds,  of  fixifio". 
Dryden's  name  only  below,  and  his 
Busto  above — may  not  lines  like  these  De 
graved  just  under  the  name.'* 


This  ShefTidd  rais'd,  (o  Dryden's  aslies  just, 
ileie  fixM  Ills  Name,  and  tlicre  his  laurel'd 

Husf. 
What  else  the  Muse  in  marVIe  m\s.\\\  express, 
U  knowa  alreaiiv;  praise  would  make  Uiialcs:;. 

Or  thus — 

M«re  needs  not ;  where  acknowledg'd  merits 

rci.^ii, 
Pniise  ii  iuipcrtinCnt;.  and  censure  vain. 


This  you  will  take  as  a  proof  of  my 
7e;ilat  least,  though  it  be  none  of  in'r 
talent  in  poetry.  When  you  h  jve  re.ui 
it  over,  I  will  forgive  you'if  vou  should 
not  onC(i  itiyouriiic-limeaoaiij  thinkofit. 
C  c  ^Vu4 
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Ath\  now,  Sir, .for  your  Arabian  Tales. 
HI  as  1  have  been  almost  ever  since  they 
came  to  hand,  I  have  read  as  much  of 
them  as  ever  I  shall  read'  while  I  live. 
Indeed  they  do  not  please  my  taste  :  Ihey 
are  writ  with  so  romantic  au  air,  and, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  eastern 
manners,  are  yet,  upon  anv  supposition 
that  can  be  made,  of  so  wifd"  and  absurd; 
a  contrivance  (at  least  to  my  northern 
Tinderstanding)  that  I  have  not  only  no 
pleasure,  but  no  patience  in  pertising 
them.  They  are  to  me  like  the  odd 
paintings-  on  Indian  screens,  which  at 
first  glance  may  surprize  aud  please  a- 
little ;  but  when  you  fh  your  eye  in- 
tently upon  them,  they  appear  so  extra- 
vagant, disproportioned,  and  monstrous, 
that  they  give  a  judlciouseye  pain,  and 
make  him  seek  for  relief  fr,om  some 
other  object. 

Thev  may  fur<ni?li  the  mind  vrilh  some 
new  imajjes;  but  1  think  the  purchase  is 
made  at  too  great  an  expence:  for  to 
read  those  two  volumes  through,  liking 
them  little  as  1  do,  would  be  a  tc-iriblc 
penance  ;  and  to  read  them  with  pleasure 
would  be  dangerous  on  the  other  side, 
because  of  the  infection.  I  will  never 
believe  that  you  have  any  keen  relish  of 
them,  till  I  find  you  write  worse  than 
you  do  ;  which,  I  dare  say,  I  never^shalh 
Who  that  Petit  tie  la  Croi/e  ij^  the  pre- 
tended author  of  them,  I  cannot  tell  : 
but  observing  how  full  they  are  in  the 
descriptions  of  dres;s,  furniture.  Sec.  I 
cannolbelp  thinking  them  the  product  of 
.some  woman'sjmagination  :  and  believe 
me,  1  wotrld  do  any  thing  but  break  with- 
you,  rather  than  be  bound  to  read  litem 
over  with  attention. 

I  am  sorry  that  I- was  so  iruc  a  prophet 
in  lespect  to  the  South  Sea;  sorry,  I 
mean,  as  far  as  your  loss  is  concerned  ; 
for  in  the  general  I  ever  was  and  still 
am  of  opinion,  that  had  that  project 
taken  root  and  flourished,  it.  would  by 
degrees  have  overturned  our  CiOnstitution. 
Three  or  four  hundred  millions^vvas  such 
a  weight,  that  whichsoever  way  it  had 
leaned,  must  have  borne  doAvn  all  before 
it — But  of  the  dead  we  must  speak  gent- 
ly ;  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Dryden  says 
somewliere.  Peace  be  to  its  manes  ! 

Let  me  add  one  reflection,  to  make 
von  cisy  in  your  ill  luck.  Had  you  got 
all  that  you  have  lost  beyond  what  you 
▼cnturcd,  consider  that  your  superfluous 
^ains  would  have  sprung  from  the  ruin  of 
«evcral  families  ihat  now  want  ncccs- 
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aarles  t  a  thought,  under  which  a  good^ 
and  good-natured  man  that  grew  rich  by 
such  means,  could  not,  I  persuade  my- 
self, be  perfectly  easy.  Adieu,:and'be- 
lieve  me  ever  your,  &c, 

LETTER  CXVIir. 

The  Biiha/t  of  Rochater  to  Mr.  Po/te. 
March  i6,  1711. 
"XTav  are  not  yourself  gladder  you  arc 

well  than  1  am  ;  especially  since  I' 
can  please  myself  with  the  thought  that 
when  yon  had  lost  your  health  elsewhere, 
you  recovered  it  here.  May  these  lodg- 
ings never  treat  you  worse,  nor  you  at 
any  time  have  less  reason  to  be  fond  of 
them  ! 

I  thank  you  for  the  sight  of  your 
verses  *  ;  and  with  the  freedom  of  an 
honest,  tho' perhaps  injudicious  friend, 
must  tell  you,  that=  though  I-- could  like 
some  of  them,  if  they  were  any  body's 
else  but  yours,  yet  as  they  are  yours,  and 
to  be  owned  as  such,  I  can  scarce  like 
any  of  them.  Nx)t  biit  that  the  four  first 
lines  are  good,  especially  the  second' 
couplet';  and  might,  if  followed  by  four 
others  as  good,  give  reputation  to  a  wri- 
ter of  a  less  established  fanK>;  but  front 
vou  I  expect  something  of  a  more  per- 
fect kind,  and. which  the  oftener  it  h- 
read,  the  more  it  will  bcadmired.  When 
you  b3rely  exceed  other  writers,  you 
fall  much  beneath  yourself:  it  is  your 
misfortune  now  to  writa  without  a  rival, 
and  to  be  tempted  by  that  means  to  be 
more  careless  than  you  woul4  otherwise 
be  in  y«ur  composures. 

Thuj'much  Tcould  not  forbear  saying, 
though  I  have  a  motion  of  consequence 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to-day,  and  must 
|;repaie  for  it'.  1  am  even  with  you  for 
your  ill  paper  ;  for  1  write  upon  worse,^ 
baving  no  other  at  hand.  1  wi&h  you 
the  contin'jance  of  your  health  most- 
hcsrtily  ;  and  am  ever  your,  Stc. 

I  have  sesnt  Dr.  Arbuthnot  the  Latin 
MS.t  which  I  could  not  find  when  you 

•   Kpifaplion  Mr.  Ilarcoiirt. 

+  \Vri(ti'nl»i' Huftius  IJishopof  AvrBDclies. 
lie  was  a  moan  rcisoiiiT;  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
vast  coMeciionof  Duaiful  and  extravasant  con- 
jec.iiircs,  -whiLh  ha- callert  a  (ienionstration  ;. 
niixfd  up  with  nuicli  rcadini;, -wliich his  friend* . 
called  learning,  and  delivered  (.by  the  allow- 
ance of  all)  in  «roo<t  Latin.  This  not  being  re- 
ceived for  what  tie  would  give  it,  he  composed 
a  treatise  of  the  weakness  of  the  hnntun  under- 
standing; :  a  poor  system  of  scepiicism  :  indeed 
little  ottier  than  .sn  abstract  from  Scxt4H  Kni- 
niritui.     WABBUKao^. 

left- 
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left  me  ;  and  I  am  so  angry  at  the  writer 
for  hisdciign,  and  his  manner  of  execut- 
ing it,  that  I  could  hardly  forbear  send- 
ing him  a  line  of  Virgil  along  with  it. 
The  chief  reasoner  of  that  philosophic 
farce  is  a  Gallo  Li^ur,  as  he  is  called — 
what  that  means  in  English  or  French,  I 
cannot  say — biU  all  he  says^is  in  so  loose, 
and  slippery,  and  ticklish  a  way  of  rea^ 
soning,  that  I  could  not  forbear  applying 
the  passage  or  Virgil  (o  him, 

Vane  Ligur,  frilstraque  animis  elate  siipcrbis ! 
Nequicquam  patrias  tentasti  lubricus  artes— -i 

To  be  serious,  I  hate  to  see  a  book  grave- 
ly written,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  argu- 
mentation, which  proves  nothing,  and 
which  says  nothingj;  and  endeavours  only 
to  put  us  into  a  way  of  distrusting  our 
own  faculties,  and  doubting  whether  the 
marks  of  truth  and  falsehood  can  in  any 
case  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Could  that  blessed  point  be  made  out  (as 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  it 
«aii)  we  should  then  be  in  the  most  un- 
comfortable and  wretched  state  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  would  in  that  case  be  glad 
to  exchange  my  reason,  with  a  dog  for 
his  instinct  to-morrow. 


Letter  cxix. 

Lot  J  Chancellor  Ilarcourt  tp  Mr,  Po/2e. 

December  6^  1711. 
J  CANNOT  but  suspect  myself  of  being 

very  unreasonable  in  begging  vou  once 
inore  to  review  the  inclosed.  Your 
friendship  draws  this  trouble  on  vou.  I 
may  freely  own  to  you,  that  my 'tender- 
ness makes  me  exceeding  hard  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  any  thing  which  can  be  said 
on  such  an  unhappy  subject.  I  caused 
the  Latin  Epitaph  to  be  as  often  altered 
before  1  could  approve  of  it. 

When  once  your  Epitaph  is  set  up, 
there  can  be  no  alteration  of  it,  it  will 
remain  a  perpetual  monument  of  your 
friendshipi  and,  I  assure  .-nyself,  you  will 
so  settle  it,  that  it  shall  be  worthy  of  you. 
1  doubt  whether  the  word  ^e»yj,  in  the 
third  line,  will  justly  admit  of  that  con- 
struction. Which  it  ought  to  bear  (viz.) 
renounced,  deserted,  &c.  d'twyV  is  capa- 
ble, in  my  opinion,  of  having  an  ill  sense 
put  upon  it,  as  too  great  uneasiness,  or 
more  good-nature  than  a  wise  man  ought 
to  have.  I  very  well  remenvber  vou  told 
me^  you  could  scarce  mend  those  two 
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lines,  and  therefore  I  can  scarce  expect 
your  forgiveness  for  my  desiring  you  to 
reconsider  them. 

Ilarcourt  stands  dumb,  and  Popt;  is  forc'd  to 

speak., 

1  cannot  perfectly,  at  least  without  fur* 
ther  discoursing  you,  reconcile  myself  to 
the  first  part  of  that  line  ;  and  tne  word 
/orrW  (which  was  my  own,  and,  I  per- 
suade myself,  for  that  reason  only  sub- 
mitted to  by  you)  seems  to  carry  too 
doubtful  a  construction  for  an  Epi'taph, 
which,  as  I  apprehend,  ought  as  easily  to 
be  understood  as  read.  '  I  shall  acknow- 
ledge it  as  a  very  particular  favour,  if  at 
your  best  leisure  you  will  peruse  the  in- 
closed, and  vary  it,  if  you  think  it  capa- 
ble  of  being  amended,  and  let  me  see 
you  any  morhing  next  week.   I  am,  &c. 

LETTER    CXX. 

T/ie  Bij/iop  of  Rochester  to  Mr.  Po/ie. 
Sept.  27,  1721, 
T  AM  now  confined  to  my  bed-chamber, 
and  to  the  matted  room,  wherein  I 
am  writing,  seldom  venturing  to  be  car- 
ried down  even  into  the  parlour  to  din- 
ner, unless  when  company,  to  whom  I 
cannot  excuse  myself,  comes,  which  I 
am  not  ill  pleased  to  find  is  now  very 
seldom.  This  is  my  case  in  the  sunny 
part  of  the  year : — what  must  I  expect 
when 

inversum  c&atristat  Aquarius  annum? 
*'  If  these  things  be  done  in  the  green 
"  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?" 
Excuse  me  for  employing  a  sentence  of 
scripture  on  this  occasion  ;  I  apply  it 
very  seriously.  One  thing  relieves  me  a 
little,  under  the  ill  prospect  I  have  of 
spending  my  time  at  the  Deanry  this 
winter  ;  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  you  oftener ;  though,  I  am 
afraid,  you  will  have  little  pleasure  in 
seeing  me  there.  So  much  for  my  ill 
state  of  health,  which  I  had  not  touched 
on,  had  not  your  friendly  letter  been  so 
full  of  it.  One  civil  thing,  that  you  say 
in  it,  made  me  think  you  had  been 
reading  Mr.  Waller;  and  possessed  of 
that  image  at  the  end  of  his  copy,  a  la 
ynaladc^  had  you  not  bestowed  it  on  one 
who  has  no  right  to  the  least  part  of  the 
character.  If  you  have  not  read  the 
verses  lately,  I  am  sure  you  remember 
them,  because  you  forget  nothing. 

Wiih  such  a  t^racc  you  enlertain, 

And  look  with  such  contempt  uu  pain,  &c. 

C  c  2  'I  mention 
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I  mendon  them  iiot  on  the  account  of 
that  conplet,  bvit  one  that  follows  : 
which  ends  with  the  very  same  rhymes 
and  words  {ajificar  and  cltor^  that  the 
couplet  but  one  af'er  that  docs; — and 
therefore  in  my  Waller  there  is  a  various 
reading  of  the  first  of  these  couplets  ;  for 
there  it  runs  thus  r 

Sollphlnlnfcs  iira  sTormyair 

Scoidi  more  than  when  the  sky  fs  fair. 

You  will  say  that  I  am  not  very  much  in 
pain,  nor  very  busy,  when  f  tan  relish 
these  amusements,  and  you  will  say  true  : 
for  at  present  1  am  in  both  these  re- 
spects very  easy. 

I  had  not  strength  enough  to  attend 
Mr.  Prior  to  his  grave,  else  I  would  have 
done  it,  to  have  shewed  his  friend's  that  i 
had  forgot  and  forgiven  v.  hat  he  wrote 
on  me.  He  is  bvn-ied,  as  he  desired,  at 
the  feet  of  Spencer  ;  and  I  will  take  care 
to  make  good  in  every  respect  what  1  said 
to  him  when  living;  particularly  as  to 
the  triplet  he  wrote  for  his  own  Epi- 
taph ;  U'hich,  while  we  were  in  good 
terms,  I  promised  him  should  never  ap- 
pear on  his  tomb  while  I  was  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  you  have  so  much 
pleasure,  and  (which  is  the  foundatyon  of 
li)  so  much  health  at  Lord  Bathursfs  : 
may  both  conlinue  till  I  sec  you  !  may 
my  Lord  have  as  much  satisfaction  in 
building  the  house  in  the  wood,  and  using 
it  when  built,  as  you  have  in  designing 
it  !  I  cannot  send  a  wish  after  him  that 
means  him  more  happiness ;  and  yet,  I 
am  sure,  I  wish  hini  as  rnacb.as  hs  wishes 
iiimself.     I  nm,  &c. 

LETTER    CXXL 

The  Bii^afi  of  Rechcsfer  to  Mr  Po/ie. 

BroiM?«y,  Oct.  15,  1721. 
^oT^V^THsrANDlNG  I  write  thfj  on 
Sunday  even,  Co  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  yo^rs  this  morning  ;  yet,  I 
foresee,  it  will  not  reach  vqu  till  Wed- 
nesday morning  ;  aad  belofe  set  of  sirn 
thnt  dav  I  hope  to  reach  my  winter  quar- 
ters al  the  Deanery.  I  hope,  did  I  say  ? 
1  ix>cal  that  word,'  for  it  implies  desire  ; 
and,  God  knows,  that  is  far  from  being 
the  case  :  for  1  never  part  with  this  place 
hut  with  regret,  though  I  generally  keep 
ii«-e  what  Mr,  Cowley  calls  tlie  worst  of 
compjiDi'  in  the  world,  my  own^  and  see 
Other  none  besiijic,  or  w  hat  is  worse  tkan 


N' 


none,  some  of  (he  y/rr//  or  Se^oii  of  my 
neighbourhood  :  characters  which  Tul- 
ly  paints  so  well  in  one  of  his  Epistles, 
aiKJ  complains  of  the  too  civil,  but  im- 
pertinent, interruption  they  gave  him  in 
ins  retirement.  Since  I  have  named 
those  gentlemen,  and  the  book  is  not  far 
from  me,  I  wjU  ttirn  to  the  place,  and, 
by  pciutinj^il  ont  to  yow,  give  you  the 
pleasiyc  of  penrsing  the  Epistle,  which 
is  a  Very  agreeable  one,  if  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me. 

I  am  surprized  to  find  that  my  Lord 
Balhurslandyou  are  parted  so  soon  ;  he 
has  been  sick,  I  know,  of  some  late  trans- 
actions ;  but  should  that  sickness  con- 
tinue still  in  some  measure,  I  prophecy  it 
will  be  quite  off  by  the  beginning  of  No«- 
vember  :  a  letter  or  two  from  his  Lon- 
don friends,  and  a  surfeit  of  solitude,  will 
soon  make  him  change  his  resolution  and 
his  quarters.  I  vow  to  you,  I  could 
live  here  with  pleasure  all  the  winter, 
and  be  contented  with  hearing  no  more^ 
news  than  the  London  Journal,  or  some 
such  trilling  paper  affords  me,  did  not 
the  duty  of  my  place  require,  absolutely 
require,  my  attendance  at  Wesfminster; 
where,  I  hope,  the  Prophet  will  now  and 
then  remember  he  has  a  bed  and  a  candle- 
stick. In  short,  I  long  to  see  you,  and 
hope  you  \Vill  come,  if  not  a  day,  yet  at 
least  an  houi*  sooner  to  town  than  you 
intended,  in  order  to  afford  me  that 
satisfaction,  I  am  now,  I  thank  God  ! 
as  well  as  C'Ver  I  was  in  my  life,  except 
that  I  can  walk  scarce  at  all  without 
crutches :  and  I  would  williiigly  com- 
pound the  matter  with  the  gont,  to  be 
no  better,  could  I  hope  to-  h*i  no  worse  : 
bat  that  is  a  vain  thought!.  1  expect  a 
new  attack  long  before  Christmas.  Let 
me  see  you,  therefore,  while  ]  a^m  in  a 
condition  to  relish  you,  before  the  days 
(and  the  urghts)  come,  when  I  shall  (and 
must}  say,  1  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

I  will  bring  your  small  volume  of 
Pastorals  along  with  me,  that  you  may 
not  be  discouraged  from  lending  me 
books,  when  you  find  me  so  punctual  in 
returning  them.  Shakes]  ear  shall  bear 
it  company,  and  be  put  into  your  hands 
as  clear  and  as  fair  as  it  came  out  of 
them,  though  you,  I  think,  have  beeri 
dabbling  here  and  there  with  the  text  ; 
I  have  iiad  more  r .verencefor  the  writer 
and  the  printer,  and  left  .every  thing 
standing  just  as  I  found  it.  However, 
1  ibank  y»u  for  the  pleasure  you  have 
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given  mc  in  pulting  me  npon  reading 
him  once  more  before  I  die. 

I  believe  I  shall  scarce  repeat  that 
pleasure  any  more,  having  other  work 
to  do,  and  other  things  (o  think  of,  but 
none  that  will  interfere  wiib  ihcofilcesof 
friendship ;  in  the  exchange  of  which 
with  you,  Sir,  I  hope  to  live  and  die 
your.  Sec. 

P.  S.  Addison's  works  canie  to  my 
hands  yesterday.  1  cannot  but  think  it 
a  very  odd  set  of  incident*,  that  the 
took  should  be  dedicated  bv'  a  dead 
inaji  *  lo  a  dead  manf  ;  asad  even  thai 
the  Bcw  patront,  to  whom  TickcU  chose 
to  inscribe  his  verses,  should  be  dead  also 
before  they  were  published.  Had  I  been 
in  the  Editor's  place,  I  slioukl  have  been 
a  little  appr-ehensive  for  myself,  under  a 
thought  that  every  x)ne  who  had  any  hand 
in  that  .work  was  to  die  before  the  pub- 
lication  of  k.  You  see,  when  I  am  cou- 
^  eising  with  you,  I  know  not  how  to 
give  ;ov.er,  till  the  very  bottom  of  the 
paper  adn^onishes  me  onge  more  to  bid 
j'ou  adieu  I 

LETTER  CXXTL 

^fr,  Ta/'i,  tcihe  Bhhop  of  Roc  fits  ter. 

My  Lord,  Feb.  8,  172  j-z, 

Jt  is  so  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  hour  with  your  Lordship,  that  I 
should  begin  to  tlrink  myself  no  longer 
j'Jjnicus  omniiun  horarurn^  but  for  finding 
•myself  so  in  my  constant  thoughts  of  you. 
In  those  •[  was  with  you  many  hours  this 
very  day,  and  had  you  (where  I  w'xsh 
and  hope  one  dfi\  to  ice  you  really)  in  my 
garden  at  'i'witnaui.  When  1  went  last 
to  town  and  was  on  wing  f(?r  the  Deanery, 
I  heard  your  Lordship  was  gone  the  day 
before  to  Bromley ;  and  there  ymi  con- 
tinued till  after  my  return  hither.  J  sin- 
cerely wish  you  whatever  you  wish  your- 
self, and  all  you  wish  your  friends  or  fa- 
mily. All  I  meaji  by  this  word  or  two, 
is  just  to  tell  vou  ?o,  till  in  person  I  find 
you  as  I  desire,  that  as,  find  you  well  : 
easy,  resigned,  and  happy,  you  will  make 
yourself,  and  (i  believe)  every  body  that 
converses  with  you  ;  if  I  may  judge  of 
your  pov.er  over  other  men's  minds  and 
affections,  by  tiiat  which  you  will  ever 
iiave.over  those  of  your,  &:c. 


*  INfr.  Ad<li?nn. 
J  LofU  Warvviclf. 


*■  Mr.  Cragjs. 


LETTER    CXXIIL 

The  Blihop  of  Rochester  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Feb.  26,  1727-2. 
■pERMfT  mc,  dear  Sir,  to  break  into 
your  retirement,  Siid  to  desire  of  you 
a  complete  copy  of  (hose  verses  on  Mr. 
Addison,.-|:;  send  nie  also  youf  lasfresolu- 
tioxi,  which  shall  punctualiy  be  observed 
in  relation  to  my  giving  out  any  copy  of 
h;  for  I  am  again  solicited  by  another 
lord,  to  whom  J  have  giv<,'n  the  same 
answer  as  formerly^  No  small, piece  pf 
your  writing  has  been  ever  sought  after 
so  much  :  it  has  pleased  every  man  wiljh- 
out  exception,  to  whom  it  has  been  r^:.^. 
Since  you  now  therefore  know  where 
your  real  sti-eni';th  Ijes*  I  hope  you  will 
not  sufF/^r  that  talent  to  lie  ,uyei,T^ployed. 
For  my  part,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  sec 
you  finish  something. of  that  kind,  that  I 
eould  be  content  to  b.e  a  little  sneered  at 
in  a  line  or  £0.,  for  (be  sake  of  the  plea- 
.surc  I  «ho.uld  have  in  reading  the  rest.  I 
have  talked  my  sense  of  this  matter  to 
you  once  or  twice,  and  now  I  put  it  un- 
der my  hand,  that  you  may  see  it  is  my 
deliberate  opinion.  What  weight  that 
may  have  with  you  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it 
pleases  me  to  have  an  o|>portunity  of 
shewing  yo.u  how  well  I  wish  you,  and 
how  true  a  friend  I  am  to  your  fame, 
which  I  desire  may  grow  every  day,  and 
in  every  kind  of  writing  to'  which  you 
shall  please  to  turn  your  pen.  Not  but 
that  I  have  some  little  interest  in  the  pror 
posal,  as  I  shall  be  known  to  have  beca 
acquainted  with  a  man  that  was  capable 
oi  excelling  in  such  different  manners, 
and  did  such  honour  to  his  country  and 
language ;  and  yet  was  not  displeased 
sometimes  to  read  what  was  written  by 
his  humble  servant. 


LETTER  CXXIV. 

Mr.  Pope  to  the  Bhhop  of  Rochistf;r. 

Blarcli  14,  1721-2. 
T  w,\s  disappoii\(ed  (much  more  ihiin 
-•■those  who  commonly  use  thaf  j-yhrasC 
nn  such  occasions)  in  missing  y^pv^i  at  the 
Deanery,  \vhere  1  lay  solitary  i  .vo  ni;4hts. 
Indeed  I  truly  parfake  in  any  degree  of 
concern  that  affects  yo*j,  4nd  I  wisli  everv 
thing  may  succeed  as  you  desire  in  your 
^  .\n  iiiiportoo*  copy  w.ns  got  oiit,  very  much  trt 
tfic  author's simirisv,  v*iio  never  wijuUi  ^ivH  ;jn^ 

C  c  :.»  own 
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own  family,  and  in  that  which,  I  think, 
voii  no  less  account  your  own,  and  is  no 
less  your  family,  the  whole  world  :  for  1 
take  you  to  be  one  of  the  Jriie  friends  of 
i(,  and  to  your  power  its  protector.— 
Though  the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the 
public  be  now  over,  I  dare  say,  a  good 
man  13 still  tendering  its  welfare;  as  the 
sun  in  the  winter,  wlien  seeming  to  re- 
tire from  the  world,  is  preparing  bene- 
dictions and  warmth  for  abetter  season. 
No  man  wishes  your  Lordship  more 
quiet,  more  tranquillity,  than  I,  who 
know  you  should  understand  the  value  of 
it ;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  a  jot  less  con- 
cerned or  less  active  than  you  are,  in  all 
sincere,  and  therefore  warm,  desires  of 
public  good. 

I  beg  the  kindness  (and  it  is  for  that 
chiefly  I  trouble  you  with  thij  letter)  to 
favour  me  with  notice  as  soon  as  you  re- 
turn to  London,  that  I  may  come  and 
make  you  a  proper  vjsit  of  a  day  or  two: 
for  hitherto  1  have  not  been  your  visitor, 
but  your  lodger;  and  I  accuse  myself  of 
it.  I  have  now  no  earthly  thing  to 
oblige  my  being  in  town  (a  point  of  no 
small  satisfaction  to  me)  but  the  best  rea- 
son, the  seeing  a  friend,  As  long,  my 
Lord,  as  you  will  let  mc  call  you  so  (and 
1  dare  say  you  will,  tiU  I  forfeit  what, 
I  think,  I  never  shall,  my  veracity  and 
integrity)  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortu- 
nate, in  spite  of  the  South  Sea,  poetry, 
popery,  and  poverty. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  lam  you 
should  be  troubled  a-nevv  by  any  sort  of 
people.  I  heartily  wish,  ^od  svperest 
vt  ubi  ww^-rrthat  you  may  tpach  mc 
how  to  do  the  same  ;  who,  without  any 
real  impediment  to  acting  and  living 
rightly,  do  act  and  live  as  foolishly  as  if 
I  wer^  a  ^reat  man.    \  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXV. 

r/-<  Bii^fOfi  of  Rockuer  10  Mr.  Po/^e. 

Marcli  16,  1721-1. 
As  a  visitant,  a  lodger,  a  friend,  (or 
*  under  what  other  denomination  so- 
ever) you  are  always  welcome  to  me  ; 
and  will  be  more  so,  I  hope,  every  day 
that  we  live  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  like  you  as  I  like  myself,  best  when  we 
have  both  of  us  least  business.  It  has 
^een  my  fate  to  be  engaged  in  it  much 
^nd  often,  by  the  stations  in  which  I 
^|s  placed  i  but  God ^  that  knows  my 


heart,  knows  I  never  loved  it ;  and  ani 
still  less  in  love  with  it  than  ever,  as  I 
find  less  temptation  to  act  with  any  hope 
of  success.  If  I  am  good  for  any  thing, 
it  is  in  angulo  cum  hbdlo ;  and  yet  a  good 
part  of  my  time  has  been  spent,  and  per^ 
haps  must  be  spent,  far  otherwise.  For 
I  will  never,  while  I  have  health,  be 
wanting  to  my  duty  in  my  post,  or  in 
any  respect,  how  little  soever  I  may  like 
my  employment,  and  how  hopeless  so-, 
ever  I  may  be  in  the  discharge  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  judicious  world 
is  pleased  to  think  that  I  delight  in  work 
which  I  am  obliged  to  endergo,  and  aim 
at  things  which  I  from  my  hearldespise  j 
let  them  think  as  they  will,  so  I  might  bo 
at  liberty  to  act  as  I  will,  and  spend  my 
time  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  agree- 
able to  me.  I  cannot  say  I  do  so  now, 
for  1  am  here  without  any  books,  and  if 
I  had  them  could  not  use  them  to  my 
satisfaction,  while  my  mind  is  taken  upi 
in  a  more  melancholy  manner* ;  and 
how  long,  or  how  little  a  while,  it  may 
be  so  taken  up,  God  oiily  knows;  and 
to  his  will  I  implicitly  resign  myself  iu 
every  thing.     \  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXVI. 

Mr.  Pofie  to  the  Bhho/i  of  Rochester. 

My  Lord,  March  19,  1721-s. 

JAM  extremely  sensible  of  the  repeated 
^  favonr  of  your  kind  letters,  and  your 
thoughts  of  me  in  absence,  evgn  among 
thoughts  of  much  nearer  concern  to 
yourself  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  much 
more  importance  tp  the  world  on  the 
other,  wliich  cannot  but  engage  you  at 
this  juncture.  lam  very  certain  of  your 
good-w^ll,  and  of  the  warmth  which  is 
in  you  inseparable  from  it. 

Your  remembrance  of  Twickenham  is 
a  freshinslanc^of  that  partiality.  I  hope 
the  advance  of  the  fine  season  will  set  you 
upon  your  legs,  enough  to  enable  you  to 
g«t  into  my  garden,  where  I  wi:l  carry 
yo\i  up  a  mount,  in  a  point  of  view  to 
shew  you  the  glory  of  my  little  kingdom. 
If  you  approve  jt,  \  shall  be  i:i  danger 
to  boast,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the 
things  I  have  made,  and  to  be  turned 
to  converse,  not  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  but  with  tlie  birds  of  the  grovc^ 
which  I  shall  lake  to  be  no  great  punish- 


*  In  his  la^j'a  last  illness. 
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tnent :  for  indeed  I  heariily  despise  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  most  of  the  great 
ones  of  it. 

Ofc,  keep  me  innocent,  make  otWrs  sjeat ! 

And  you  may  judge  how  comfprtably 
1  am  strengthened  in  this  opinion,  when 
such  as  your 'Lordship  bear  testimony  to 
its  vanity  and  emptiness.  7/W.',  inane 
■esf,  with  a  piftureof  one  ringing  on  the 
globe  with  his  finger,  is  the  best  thing  i 
-have  the  luck  to  remember  in  that  great 
poet  Quarles  (not  that  I  forget  the  de' 
•vil  at  bowls;  which i  know  to  be  your 
^Lordship's  favourite  cut,  as  well  as  fa- 
vourite diversion.) 

The  situation  here  is  pleasant,  and  the 
view  rural  enough  to  humoar  the  most 
retired,  and  agrce  with  the  most  con- 
templative. Good  air,  solitary  groves, 
and  sparing  diet,  sufBcient  to  make  you 
fancy  yourself  (what  you  are  in  temper- 
ance, though  elevated  into  a  greater 
figure  bv  your  station)  one  of  the  fathers 
•of  the  desert.  Here  you  may  think  (to 
tise  an  author's  words,  whom  you  so 
justly  prefer  to  all  his  followers,  that  you 
will  receive  them  kindly,  though  taken 
from  his  wor^t  work  *) 

That  in  Elijah's  banquet  you  partake, 
Orsit  a  guest  with  DaEiel,  at  Iiis  pulse. 

I  am  sincerely  free  with  you,  as  you 
desire  I  should ;  and  approve  of  your  not 
having  your  coach  here ;  for  if  you  would 
see  Lord  C — ,  or  any  body  else,  I  have 
another  chariot,  besides  that  little  one 
vou  la-ughcd  at  when  yo-u  compared  me 
io  Homer  in  a  mit-shcM.  But  if  you 
would  be  entirely  private,  nobody  shall 
^now  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Believe 
jne,  my  Lord,  no  man  is  with  more  per- 
fect acquiescence,  nay,  with  more  will- 
anof  acKjuiescence  (not  even  any  of  your 
own  sous  of  the  church)  your  obedient, 


LETTER    CXXVn. 

T/ie  Biihojt  of  Rochester  to  Mr.  Tope. 
April  6,  1722. 

TTnoer  all  tiie  leisure  in  the  world,  I 
have  no  leisure,  no  stomach  to  write 
to  vou  :  the  gradual  approaches  of  death 
are'  before  my  eyes.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  must  be  so  ;  and  yet  make  a  shift 
to  flatter  myself  sometimes   with   the 

*  Tbe  Puradise  Regained. 


thought,  that  it  may  possibly  be  other- 
wise :  and  that  very  thouglit,  though  it 
is  diredly  contrary  to   my  reason,  does 
for  a  few  moments  make  me  easy  :  how- 
ever, not  ttisy  enough  in  good  earnest  to 
thiri-k  of  anything  but  the  melancholy 
■obfea  that  'employs  them.     Therefore 
wonder  not  that  I  do  not  answer  your 
kind  letter  :  I  shall  answer  it  too  s«on,  I. 
fear,   by  accepting  your  friendly  invi'^.- 
tion.  When'Ido  so,  no  conveniences  w  iH 
be  wanting;  iforl  will  see  ndbody  but 
you  and  your  mother,  and  the  servants. 
Visits  to'statesmen  always  were  to^ me 
(and  are  now  more   than  ever)  insipid 
things:. let    the  men    that  expert,  that 
wish  to  thrive  by  tlwm,  pay  them  that 
homage;    I    am  free.     When  I  want 
them,    they    shall  hear  of  me  at  their 
doors  ;  when  they  want  me,   I  shall  be. 
sure  to  hear  of  them  at  mine.    But  pro- 
bably they  will  despise  me  fio  much,  and 
I  shall  court  them  to  little,  that  we  shall 
both  of  us  keep  our  distance. 

When  I  come  to  you,  it  is  in  order  to 
be  with  you  only.     A  president  of  the 
council,  or  a  «lar  and  garter,  will  make 
no  more  impression  upon  my  mind  at 
sxich  a  time,  than  the  besrin.g  of  a  bag- 
pipe, or  the  sight  of  a  puppet-show.     1, 
have  said  to  Greatness  some  time  ago^ 
Tuai  nil  res  rtaklo,  egomet  curahomens.  The 
time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  all  be. 
upon  the  level :  and  1  am  resolved,  for 
■my  part,  to  anticipate  that  lime,  and  be 
upon  the  level  with  them  now  ;  for  he 
isso  that  neither  •seeks  nor  wants  them. 
Let  them  have    more    virtue  and  lesi 
pride;   ani  then  I    wIU  court  them  as 
■  much  as  any  body;  but  till  they  resolve 
to  distinguish  themselves  some  way  else 
than  by  their   outward  trappings,  I  an^ 
determined  <and,  I  think,!  have  aright) 
to  be  as  proud  as  they  are:  though,  I 
trust  in  God,   my  pride  is  neither  of  so 
odious  a  nature  as  theirs,  nor  of  so  mis- 
chievous a  consequence. 

I  know  not  how  1  have  fallen  into  tliis 
(rain  of  thinkinjj; : — v.-hen  i  sat  down  to 
wr'it'e,  1  intended  only  to  excuse  myself 
for  not  writing,  and  to  tell  you  that  the 
tixne  drew  nearer  and  nearer  when  I 
must  dislodge  :  I  am  preparing  for  it  ; 
for  I  am  at  this  moment  building  a  vault 
in  the  abbey  lor  me  and  mir.e.  It  was 
to  be  in  the  abbey,  because  of  my  rela- 
tion to  the  place  ;  but  it  is  at  the  west 
door  of  it ;  as  far  from  Kings  and  Ca:sar^ 
as  the  space  would  admit  of. 

C  c  4  I  knoar 
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I  know  not  but  I  may  step  to  town 
lo-morrou'  to  sec  how  the  work  goes  for- 
ward ;  but  if  I  do  I  shall  return  hither  in 
the  evening.  I  would  not  have  given 
you  the  trouble  of  this  letter,  but  that 
they  tell  me  it  will  cost  you  nothing; 
and  that  our  privilege  of  frankin"^  (one 
of  the  most  valuable  we  have  left)  is 
again  allowed  uj.    Your,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXVIII. 
The  Bhho/i  of  Rochester  to  Mr.  Pojie,. 

BromIey,May25,  1722. 
T  HAD  much  ado  to  get  hither  last  night, 
■*•  the  \Vater  being  so  rough  that  the  fer- 
rymen were  unwilling  to  venture.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  this  morning,  after  my 
eyes  were  open,  was  your  lelfer;  for  the 
freedom  and  kindness  of  which  I  thank 
you.  1-cf  all  compUments  be  laid  aside 
between  us  for  the  future;  and  depend 
upon  me  as  your  faithful  friend  in  all 
things  within  my  power,  as  one  that 
truly  values  you,  and  wishes  you  all  man- 
ner of  happiness.  I  thank  you  and  Mrs. 
i'ope  for  my  kind  reception;  which  has 
left  a  pleasing  impression  upon  me,  that 
TV'ill  not  soon  be  effaced. 

Lord  •— —  has  pressed  me  terribly  to 
,sce  him  at  ——  ;  and  told  me,  in  a  man- 
ner betwixt  kindness  and  resentment, 
that  it  is  but  a  few  miles  beyond  Twit- 
en  ham. 

I  have  but  a  little  time  left,  and  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  it  ;  and  must  expeft 
that  ill  health  will  render  a  good  share  of 
it  useless ;  and  therefore  what  is  likely 
to  he  left  at  the  foot  of  the  account, 
ought  by  me  to  be  cherished,  and  not 
thrown  away  in  compliments.  You 
know  the  motto  oi  my  sun-dial,  fivifr, 
ait,fu^io.  J  will,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  fol- 
low its  advice,  and  cut  off  all  unneces- 
sary avocations  and  amusements.  There 
are  those  that  intend  to  erriploy  me  this 
■winter  in  a  way  I  do  not  like:  if  they 
persist  in  their  intentions,  I  must  apply 
myself  to  the  work  they  cut  oiit  for  me, 
as  we'll  as  I  can.  But  withal,  that  shall 
not  hinder  me  from  employing  myself 
also  in  a  way  which  they  do  liot  tike. 
Th«  givers  of  trouble  one  day  shall  have 
their  share  of  i:  another:  that  at  last 
they  rnay  be  induced  to  let  me  be  quiet, 
And  live  to  myself,  with  the  few  (the  very 
jfew)  friends 'I  like ;  for  thai  is  the  noiati 


the  single  point,  I  now  aim  at  ;  tho*  ! 
know,  the  generality  of  the  world,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  my  intentions  and 
views,  think  the  very  reverse  of  tbii 
charader  belongs  to  me.  I  dp  not  know 
how  I  have  rambled  iivto  this  account  of 
myself:  when  I  sat  down  lo  write,  I  had. 
no  thought  of  making  that  any  part  of 
my  letter. 

You  might  have  been  sure,  without 
my  telling  you,  that  my  right  band  is  at 
ease,  else  I  should  not  have  overflowed 
at  this  rate  :  and  yet  I  have  not  don?; 
for  tliere  is  a  kind  intimation  in  the 
end  of  yours,  which  1  understood,  be- 
c;iuse  i.t  seems  to  tend  towards  employ- 
ing me  in  something  that  is  agreeable  to 
you.  Pray  explain  yourself,  and  believe 
that  yoy  have  not  an  acquainlauce  in  the 
world  that  would  be  more  in  earnest  on 
such  an  occasion  than  \i  for  I  love  yoy, 
as  well  as  esteem  you. 

All  the  while  I  have  been  writing, 
pain,  and  a  fine,  thrush,  have  been  seve- 
rally endeavouring  to'  call  off  my  atten- 
tion ;  but  both  in  vaiq,  nor  should  I  yet 
part  with  you,  but  i; hat  the  turning  over 
ft  new  leaf  frights  nie  qi  litile,  and  make* 
me  resolve  lo  break  thro'  a  new  tempta- 
tion, before  it  Iras  taken  too  fast  hold  qa 
me.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXIX. 

prom  the  same  to  the  same. 

June  15,  172J, 
Vox  have  generally  written  first,  after 
our  parting  :  I  will  now  be  before- 
hand with  you   in  my  inquiries.  How 
you  got  home,  and    how   you  do,   and 

whether  you  met  with  Lord ,  and 

delivered  my  civil  reptoach  to  him,  in 
the  manner  1  desired  ?  I  suppose  you 
did  not,  because  I  have  heard  nothing 
cither  from  you  or  from  him  on  that 
head  ;  as,  1  suppose,  1  might  have  do\ie. 
if  you  had  found  him. 

i  am  5ick  ofihesferrten  of  quality  ;  '^n^ 
the,  more  so,  the  oftener  I  have  any  busi- 
ness lo  Iransaft  with  tl>em.  They  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  their  distinguishing 
piivilegcs,  not  to  be  puniflualih  any  bu- 
siness, of  how  great  importance  soever  ; 
nor  to  set'olHer  people  at  ease,'  wilhlhe 
loss  of  the  least  part  of  their  own.  This 
condufb  of  his  vexes  me;  but  lo  what 
purpose  .'  or  how  can  I  alter  it  I 

I  long  to  sec  the  original  MS,  of  Mil- 
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ton  ;  but  do  not  know  how  to  come  at 
it,  wjlhout  your  repeated  assistance. 

J  hope  vou  will  not  utterly  forget  what 
passed  in'lhe  coach  about  Samson  Ago- 
nii^tes.  1  shall  not  press  you  as  to  time  ; 
but  sometim-  or  other  I  wish  you  would 
review  and  polish  that  piece.  If  upon 
a  new  perusal  of  it  (which  I  desire  you  to 
:fnake)  you  think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  writ- 
ten in  jhe  very  spirit  of  the  antients,  it 
deserves  your  care,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing improved,  with  Utile  trouble,  into  a 
perfect  model  and  standard  of  tragic  poe- 
try,---aKvays  allqwing  for  its  being  a 
5tory  taken  out  of  the  Bible  ;  which  isan 
«bjeclionthat  at  this  time  of  day,  I  know, 
^§  not  to  be  got  over.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER     CXXX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Sir,         The  Towpr,  April  lo,  1723. 

THANK  VQU  fof  all  the  instances 
friendship. 


T  THANK  VQU  tof  ail  the  mstances  of 
*"  vonr  friendship,  both  before  and 
since  my  misfortunes.  A  little  time  will 
■complete  them,  and  separate  you  and  mc 
for  ever.  But  in  what  part  of  the  world 
soever  I  am,  I  will  live  mindful  of  your 
sincere  kindness  to  me  5  and  will  please 
myself  with  the  thought,  that  I  still  live 
in  vour  esteem  and  affection  as  much  as 
ever  I  did  ;  and  that  no  accident  of  life, 
110  distance  of  time,  or  place,  will  alter 
yon  in  that  respect.  It  never  can  me  ; 
who  have  loved  and  valued  you  ever 
since  I  knew  you,  and  shall  not  fail  to  do 
it  when  i  am  not  allowed  to  teli  you  so ; 
as  the  case  will  soon  be.  Give  my  faith- 
ful services  lo  Dr.  Arbnthnot,  and  thanks 
for  what  he  sent  me,  which  was  much  to 
ihe  purpose,  if  any  thing  can  be  said  to 
be  to  the  purpose,  in  a  case  that  is  al- 
j-eady  determined.  Let  him  know  my 
defence  will  be  such,  that  neither  my 
friends  need  blush  for  me,  nor  will  my 
isnemies  have  great  occasion  of  triumph, 
tho' sure  of  the  vi.?t:orv.  I  shall  want 
his  advice  before  I  go  abroad,  in  many 
things;  bvit  I  question  whether  I  shall 
b(?  permitted  to  see  him,  or  any  body, 
but  sucl}  as  arc  absolutely  necessary  to- 
'^yards  the  dispatch  of  my  private  afTairs. 
If  so,  God  bless  you  both  ;  and  may  no 
part  of  the  ill  fortune  that  attends  me, 
ever  pursue  cither  of  you  !  I  know  not 
but  I  may  call  U{X)n  you  at  my  hearing, 
if)  sny  somewhat  about  my  way  of 
jptndi'n^  my'timc  at  the  Deanery,  which 


did  not  seem  calculated  towards  manag-. 
ing  plots  and  conspiracies.  But  of  tliat 
I  shall  consider. — You  and  I  have  spent 
many  hours  together  upon  much  plea-' 
santer  subjefts  ;  and,  that  1  may  preserve 
the  old  custom,  I  shall  .not  part  with  you 
now  till  1  have  closed  this  letter  y.ith 
three  lines  of  Milton,  which  you  will,  I 
know,  readily,  and  noVwithout  some  de- 
gree of  concern,  apply  to  yoiif  ever  af- 
fectionate, &c. 

Some  nat'ral  tears  he  dropf,  but  wijj'd  tti^ai 

soon; 
Tlie  world  was  ;iU  before  hhn,wl)cretQ  clniss 
His  place  of  rest,  aoU  I'rp.vidence  his  gvudc- 

LETTER     CXXXL 

Mr.  Pojie  to  tJie  Bishop  ^  Rochesltt^ 

April  2c,  1723, 

IT  is  not  ^possible  to  express'  what  I 
ihink,  and  what  1  feel ;  only  this,  that 
I  have  thought  and  felt  for  nothing  h\\% 
you,  for  some  time  past ;  and  -shall  think 
of  nothing  so  long  tor  ihe  lime  to  come. 
The  greatest  comfort  I  had  was  an  iulcn- 
tion  (which  I  would  have  made  practi- 
cable) to  have  attended  you  in  your 
journey,"  to  which  I  had  brought  tliat 
person  to  consent,  who  pnly  could  have 
hindered  me,  by  a  tie  which,  though  it 
may  be  more  tender,  J  do  not  think  more 
strong,  than  thvit  of  friendship.  But  I 
fear  ih^re  wiil  be  no  way  left  me  to  tell 
you  this  great  truth.  That  1  remember 
you,  liiat  I  love  you,  that  I  am  grateful 
to  you,  that  I  entirely  esteem  and  vylue 
you  :  no  way  but  that  one,  which  needs 
no  open  warrant  to  authorize  it,  or  se- 
cret conveyance  to  secure  it;  which  no 
bills  can  preclude, and  no  kings  prevent  j 
a  wav  that  can  reach  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  where  you  may  be,  where  the 
very  whisper,  or  even  the  wish,  of  a 
friend  must  not  be  heard,  or  even  »u$- 
peded  :  by  this  way  I  dare  tell  my  es- 
teem and  affecition  of  you  to  your  ene- 
mies in  ,the  gales  ;  and  yoih,  and  they, 
and  their  sons,  may  hear  of  it. 

You  prove  yourself,  my  Lord,  ta 
know  me  for  the  friend  1  am,  in  judging 
that  the  manner  of  four  defence,  and 
your  repnlation  by  it,  is  a  point  of  the 
highest  concern  to  me  ;  and  assuring  mc 
ii  shall  be  such,  that  none  of  your  friends, 
shall  blush  for  ypu.  Let  mc  further 
prompt  you  to  dp  yourself  the  best  and 
most  lasting  justice  :  ihe  instruments  of 
your  fame  to  posterity  w  ill  be  in  vour 
own  hands.  May  it  ijut  be,  that  Provj- 
"    ■  deuce 
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tf-rncc  has  appointed  you  to  some  great 
and  useful  work,  and  calls  you  to  it  ttiis 
severe  way  ?  You  may  more  eminently 
and  more'  effectually  serve  the  public, 
even  now,  than  in  the  stations  you  have 
so  hoHOurably  filled.  Think  ofTully, 
Baco^j,  and  Clarendon*  :  is  it  not  the 
latter,  the  disgraced  part  of  their  lives, 
which  you  most  ciivy,  and  vvliich  you 
wo-uld  choose  to  have  lived  ? 

I  am  tenderly  sensible  of  the  wish  you 
express,  that  ik)  part  of  your  misfortune 
mav  pursue  mc.  But,  God  knows,  I  am 
every  day  less  and  less  fond  of  my  native 
country  (so  torn  as  it  is  by  party-rage) 
jind  begin  to  consider  a  friend  in  exile 
as  a  frieiKl  in  death  ;  one  gone  before, 
where  I  am  not  unwilling  nor  unprepar- 
ed to  follow  afler;  and  where  (however 
various  or  urKc-itam  the  roads  and  voy- 
ages of  another  world  may  b«)  I  cannot 
tnit  entertain  a  pleasing  hope  that  we 
may  meet  again. 

i  failtifully  assure  yoti,  that  in  the 
mean  time  there  is  no  one,  living  or 
<iead,  of  whom  I  shall  think  oftener  or 
better  than  of  yo«,  I  shall  look  upon 
vou  as  in  a  state  between  both,  in  which 
vou  will  have  from  mo  all  the  passions 
and  warm  wishes  that  can  attend  the  liv- 
ing, and  all  therespeft  and  tender  sense 
of''  loss  that  wc  feel  for  the  dead  :  and 
1  shall  ever  depend  upon  your  constant 
friendship,  kind  memory,  and  good  of- 
ficee,  though  I  were  never  to  see  or  hear 
the<;tfeas  of  them;  like  the  trust  we  have 
in  benevolent  spirits,  who,  though  we 
never  see  or  hear  them,  we  think  are  con- 
stantly serving  us,  and  praying  for  us. 

Wheneve/l  am  wishing  to  write  to 
vou,  I  shall  conclude  you  are  intention- 
allr  doing  so  to  a.e  ;  and  every  time  that 
I  t'hink  of  you,  I  will  believe  you  are 
♦hinking  of  me.  I  never  shall  suffer  to 
be  forgotten  (nay,  to  be  hut  faintly  re- 
TDcmbered)  the  honour,  the  pleasure,  the 
pride  I  must  ever  have,  in  refle<^ing  how 
frequently  you  have  delighted  me,  how 
kindly  you  have  distinguished  me,  how 
eordially  you  have  advised  me  !  In  con- 
versationl  in  study,  I  shall  always  want 
\ou,  and  wishfor'you  :  in  my  m»st  live- 
Jv,  and  in  my  most  thoughtful  hours,  I 
shall  equally  bear  about  me  the  impres- 
sions of  you  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
in  this  life  only  that  I   shall  have  cause 

•  Clarcndor>,indce(l  vrotc  hW  host  works  in 
his  Ijaiiishment :  t>u»  the  licst  of  Baron's  witr 
Hntlcn  l)crore  liis  disgiacc;  and  the  best  uf 
full/s  after  his  rcturu  fionicxil*. 


to  remember  and  acknowledge  th« 
friendship  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXXIL 

Mr.  Pope  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

May,  1723. 
r^NCE  more  I  write  to  you,  as  I  pro- 
^^  mised  ;  and  this  once,  I  fear,  will  be 
the  last !  the  curtain  will  soon  be  drawn 
between  my  friend  and  me,  aiid  nothing 
left  but  to  wish  you  a  long  good-night. 
May  you  enjov  a  state  of  repose  in  this 
lifei  not  unlike  that  sleep  of  the  soul 
which  some  have  believed  is  to  succeed 
it,  where  we  lie  vitteriy  forgetful  of  that 
world  from   which  we   are   gone,  and 
ripening  for  that  to  which  we  arc  to  go  I 
If  vou  retain  any  memory  of  the  past,  let 
it  only  image  to  you  what  has  pleased 
you  best ;  sometimes  present  a  dream  of 
an  absent  friend,  or  bring  you  back  an 
agreeable  conversation.      But  upon  the 
vviiole,  I  hope  vou  will  think  less  of  the 
time  past   than   of  the    future ;  as  the 
former  has  been  less  kind  to  you  than  the 
latter  infallibly  will  be.   Do  not  envy  the 
world  your  studies :  they  will  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  men,   against  whom  vou  can 
have  no  complaint,— I  mean  of  all  poste- 
rity ;  and  perhaps,  at  your  time  of  lifc» 
nothing  else  is  worth  your  care.     What 
is  everv  year  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a 
censure  or  critic  on  the  past  r     Thoss 
whose  date  is  the  shortest,   live   long 
enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it :  the 
Iwy  despises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy, 
the  philosopher  both,  and  the  Christian 
all.     You  mav  now  begin  to  think  your 
manhood  was'too  much  a  puerility  ;  and 
you  will  never  suffer  your  age  to  be  but 
a  second  infancy.    The  toys  and  baubles 
of  your  childhood  are  hardy  now  more 
below  vou  than  those  toys  of  our  riper 
and  of  our  declining  years,  the  onims  an4 
rattles  of  Ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bub- 
bles of  Avarice.    At  this  time,  when  you 
arc  cut  olf  from  a  little  society,  and  made 
a   citizen  of   the  world  at  large,   you 
should  bend  your  talents  not  to  serve  a 
parly,  or  a  few,  but  all  mankind,     "i  our 
genius  should  mount  above  that  mist  in 
which  its  participation  And   neighbour, 
hood  with  Earth  long   involved   it  ;   to 
shine  abroad  and  to  Heaven,  ought  to  be 
the  business  and  the  glory  of  your  present 
situation.     Remember,  it  was  at  such  a 
time  that  thp  grwtesl  lights  of  antiquity 
^  (iaez'.ea 
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dozzlcd  and  blazed  the  most  in  their  re- 
treat, in  their  exile,  or  in  their  death  ; 
but  why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or  l)lazing? 
it  was  then  that  they  did  good,  that  they 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides 
to  mankind. 

Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits 
tnily  great ;  and  such  I  therefore  hope 
will  be  yours.  Resentment  indeed  may 
remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extin- 
guished in  the  noblest  minds  ;  but  re- 
venge never  will  harbour  there  ;  higher 
principles  than  those  of  the  first,  and  bet- 
ter principles  than  those  of  the  latter,  will 
infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts 
and  whose  hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause 
them  to  prefer  the  whole  to  any  part  of 
mankind,  especially  to  so  small  a  part 
as  one's  single  self. 

Believe  rae,  my  Lord,  I  look  upon  you 
as  a  spirit  entered  into  another  life  *, 
as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of  immortality; 
where  the  passions  and  affections  must  be 
much  moreexalled,and  where  you  ought 
to  despise  all  little  views  and  all  mean 
retrospects.  [Nothing  is  worth  jour  look- 
ing back  ;  and  therefore  look  forward, 
^nd  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look 
^fter  you  ;  but  take  care  that  it  be  not 
with  pity,  but  with  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. I  am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
and  passion  for  your  fame,  as  well  as  hap- 
piness, your,  &c. 

LETTER    CXXXIII. 

Vie  Bhho/i  of  Rochester  to  Mr.  ?o/ie. 
Paris,  Nov.  23, 1731. 
Vou  will  wonder  to  sec  me  in  print ; 
-  but  how  could  I  avoid  it  ?  The  dead 
and  the  living,  my  friends  and  my  foe?, 
at  home  and  abroad,  called  upon  me  to 
sav  something  ;  and  the  reputation  of  an 
JFIistory  f  which  I  and  all  the  world  va- 
lue, must  have  suffered,  had  I  continued 
silent.  I  have  printed  it  her^,  in  hopes 
tb,nt  somebody  may  venture  to  reprint  it 
in  England,  notwithstanding  those  two 
frightening  words  at  the   close  of  it| 


you  should  have  a  sight  of  It,  who,  I 
know,  will  read  it  with  some  degree  of 
satisfaction,    as  it  is    mine,    though  it 
should  have  (as  it  really  has)  nothing  else 
to  recommend  it.     Such  as  it  is,  extic- 
mum  hoc  munus   morientis  habeto  ;  for  that 
may  well  be  the  case,  considering  that 
within  a  few  months  I  am  entering  into 
my  seventieth  year;  after  which,  even 
the  healthy  and  the  happy  cannot  much 
depend  upon  life,  and  will  not.  If  they 
are  wise,  much  desire  it.     Whenever  I 
go,  you  will  lose  a  friend  who  loves  and 
values  you  extremely,  if  in  my  circum- 
stances I  can  be  said  (o  be  lost  to  any  one 
when  dead,    more  than  I  am  already 
whilst  living.     I  expected  to  have  heard 
from  you  by  Mr.  Morrice,  and  wonder- 
ed a  little  that  I  did  not;   but  he  owns 
himself  in  a  fault  for  not  giving  you  due 
notice  of  his  motions.     It  was  not  amiss 
that  you   forbore   writing  on  a    head 
wherein  I  promised  more  than  I  was  able 
to  perform.    Disgraced  men  fancy  some- 
times that  they  preserve  an  influence, 
where,  when  they  endeavour  to  exert  it, 
they  soon  see  their  mistake.  I  did  so,  my 
good  friend,  and  acknowledge  it  under 
my  hand.     You  sounded  the  coast,  and 
found  out  my  error,  it  seems,  before  I 
was  aware  of  it ;  Ijut  enough  on  this 
subject. 

What  are  they  doingiw  England  to  the 
honour  of  letters  ?  and  particularly  what 
arc  you  doing  ?  I/ise  (juia  auJes  ?  ^a 
cicumvolitas  agilis  thyma  ?  Do  you  piusue 
the  moral  plan  you  marked  out,  an4 
Seemed  sixteen  months  ago  so  intent  up.,, 
on  ?  Am  I  to  see  it  perfected  ere  I  die  j 
and  are  you  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  it 
wliile  you  live  ?  Or  do  you  rather  chuse 
to  leave  the  marks  of  your  friendship, 
like  the  legacies  of  a  will,  to  bo  read  and 
enjoyed  only  by  those  who  survive  you  i 
Were  I  as  near  you  as  I  have  been,  I 
should  hope  to  peep  into  the  manuscript 
before  it  was  finished  ;  but  alas  !  ther^ 
is,  and  will  ever  probably  be,  a  great  deal 
of  land  and  sea  between  us.  How  many 
books  have  come  out  of  late  in  vour 


Whether  that  happens  pr  not,  it  is  fit    parts,  which  you  think  I  should  be  gla4 
»  T!ie  Bishop  ef  Rochester  vpnf  into  c\il6     t«  peruse  ?  Name  them;  the  catalogue. 


♦  he month  following,  flnrtcnutinued  in  it  till  his 
flciifh,  whichhappcncdat  Paris  on  the  lifteeqth 
Any  of  Fehruarj,  in  tl'.e  yc^r  1732. 

+  Earl  of  Clarendon's. 

X  The  Bishop's  uanie,set  to  his  vindication  of 
Bishop  Smalridsre,  Dr.  Aldrich,  and  himself, 
from  the  scandalous  rcdedlions  of  Oldmixon, 
relating  to^hc  publicaJionof  Lord  Clarendon's 
Ilistcry,  Paris,  172 1,  410,  since  reprint«d  io 
jlugl^ud. 


I  believe,  will  not  cost  you  much  trou- 
ble. They  must  be  good  ones  indeed  to 
challenge  any  part  of  my  time,  now  I 
have  so  little  of  it  left.  I,  who  squan- 
dered  whole  days  heretofore,  now  hus- 
band hours  when  the  glass  begins  to  run 
low,  and  care  rot  to  misspend  them  on 
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erWTes.  A  t  the  end  of  <he  lottery  of  life, 
<Hir  last  minutes,  like  tickets  left  in  the 
wheel,  rise  in  their  valuation;  tliey  are 
Kf)t  of  so  nnuch  worth  perhaps  in  them- 
selves as  those  which  preceded,  but  we 
are  apt  ta  prize  them  more,  and  with 
reason.  I  do  so,  my  dear  friend,  and 
yet  think  the  most  precious  minutes  of 
my  Hfc  are  well  employed  in  reading 
\<'hatyou  write:  but  this  is  a  satisfaction 
1  cannot  much  hope  for,  and  therefore 
must  betak'C  myeW  to  others  less  enter- 
taining. Adieu  1  der>r  Sir,  and  forgive 
vcte  engaging  with  one  wljom  you,  I 
think,  have  reckoned  among  the  heroes 
of  (be  Dunciad.  It  was  riecessarv  for 
me  either  to  accept  his  dirty  clrallcngc, 
or  to  have  suffered  in  the  esteem  of  the 
world  by  declining  it. 

^ly  respects  to  your  mother.  I  send 
on-e  of  lhe?e  papers  for  Dean  Swift,  if 
you  have  an  opportunity,  and  think  it 
Kverth  while  lo  convey  it.  My  country 
at  this  distance  seems  to  me  a  strange 
ffight ;  I  know  not  how  it  appears  to  yon, 
wh-o  are  in  the  niidsf  of  the  scene,  and 
VOTirself  a  part  of  it  •  I  wish  von  would 
teW  me.  You  may  write  safely  to  R'Ir. 
Morrice,  by  the  honest  hand  that  conveys 
this,  and  will  return  into  these  parts  be- 
for-c  Christma* ;  sketch  out  a  rough 
draught  of  it,  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eligible, 
or  whether  I  should  not,  like  the  chemist 
in  the  bottle,  upon  hearing  Don  Queve- 
efo^s  account  of  Spain,  desire  to  be  cork- 
W'\  up  again. 

•  After  all,  I  do  and  must  love  my  coun- 
try, w*Hh  all  its  faults  and  blemishes; 
«?ven  (hat  part  of  (he  constitution  which 
wounded  me  unjust  ly,  and  itself  through 
my  side,  shall  ever  be  dear  to  me.  My 
fest  wish  shall  be  like  that  of  father  Paul, 
Esfs  /tfrpetnn  f  and  when  1  die  at  a  dis- 
t.'*nce  from  It,  it  will  be  in  the  same 
manner  as  Virgil  describes  the  expiring 
Peloponncsian, 

iL-t  dolccs  morions  rcm!ais«I(ur  Ar^s. 

Do  I  still  live  in  the  memory  of  my 
friends,  as  they  certaijdy  do  in  mine  .'  I 
bare  read  a  good  mauy  of  your  paper- 
tquabble&  about  rne,  and  I  am  glid  to 
see  such  free  concessions  on  that  head, 
though  made  with  no  view  of  doing  me 
a  pleasure,'  but  merely  of  loading  ;uio- 
ither.    I  ain,  &c. 


LETTER   CXXXIV.  • 

yXc  Bisho/t  of  Rocktter  to  Mr,  Pofie, 

J»ov.  2o,  1719. 
Ves,  dear  Sir,  I  have  had  all  you  de- 

signed  for  me ;  and  have  read  all  (a« 
I  read  whatever  yon  write)  with  esteem 
aud  pleasure  ;  btit  your  last  letter,  full 
of  friendship  and  goodness,  gave  me  such 
impressions  of  concern  aud  tenderness, 
as  neither  1  can  express,  nor  }  ou,  per- 
haps, with  all  the  torce  of  your  imagina- 
tion, fully  conceive. 

I  am  not  yet  master  enough  of  myself, 
after  the  lale  v>ound  I  have  received,  to 
open  my  very  heart  to  you  ;  and  am  not 
content  with  fe:  5  than  tliat,  whenever  I 
converse  with  you.  My  thoughts  are  at 
present  vainly,  but  pleasingly,  employed 
on  what  I  have  lost,  and  can  never  reco- 
ver. I  know  well  I  ought,  for  thatrc?.- 
son  to  call  them  off  to  other  subjects ; 
but  hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  10  do 
it.  By  giving  them  the  rein  a  little,  at:d 
suffering  them  to  spend  their  force,  I 
hope  in  some  time  to  check  and  subdue 
them.  Alnltrr  fwtunx  vulrmibus  /.rrcuhut^ 
liuic  uni  me  wijiarem  sevsiy  £5*  fie^te  iuccubui. 
This  is  "weakness,  not  wisdom,  I  own  ; 
and  on  that  account  fitter  to  be  trusted 
to  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  where  I  may 
safely  lodge  all  my  infirmities.  As  soon 
as  my  mind  is  in  some  measure  correct- 
ed and  calmetl,  I  will  endeavour  to  fol- 
low vour  advice,  and  turn  it  towards 
something  of  use  and  moment,  if  I  have 
still  life  enough  left  to  do  any  thing  that 
is  worth  reading  and  preserving.  In  (lie 
mean  time,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  that, 
you  proceed  in  what  you  intend,  without 
any  such  melancholy  interruptions  as  I. 
have  met  with.  You  outdo  others  on  all 
occasions  ;  my  hope*,  and  my  opinion  is, 
that  on  moral  subjects,  and  in  drawing 
characters,  you  will  outdo  yourself.  Your 
mind  is  as  yet  unbroken  by  age  and  iU 
accidents;  your  knowledge  and  judgr 
mcnt  are  at  the  height :  use  them  in 
writiog  somewhat  that  may  teach  (he 
present  and  future  times:  and,  if  not 
gain  equally  the  applauee  of  both,  may 
vet  raise  the  envy  o^"  the  one,  and  secure 
(he  admiration  of  the  other.  Remember 
Virgil  liied   at  3'i,  aud  Horace  at    jb  ; 

•  Animpcrfcct  copy  of  this  LeJterii  printed 
in  I'opi^'s  Work>i,vol.  viii.  y.  138.  — Thpyaria- 
lioa*  are  »cirLlx  oUscrviqg. 
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and  a^  bad  as  both  their  couslilulions 
v-ere,  yours  is  yet  more  delicate  and  ten- 
ifer.  Employ  not  your  precious  mo- 
ments and  great  talents  on  little  men  and 
little  things,  but  chuse  a  subject  every 
way  worthy  of  you ;  and  handle  it,  as 
you  can,  in  a  manner  which  nobody  el»e 
can  equal  or  imitate.  As  for  me,  my 
abilities,  if  I  ever  had  any,  are  not  what 
they  were  •  and  yet  I  will  endeavour  to 
recollect  and  employ  them. 

*— —  "  ^elidus  fardanfc  senecrta 
*?  Sanguis  Jiebet,  frigentque  eflceto  in  corpore 
vires." 

However,  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  this 
place,  if  1  did  not  own  that  I  have  gained 
xjpon  the  gout  in  the  South  of  France 
much  more  than  1  did  at  Paris,  though 
even  there  I  sensibly  improved.  What 
happei>ed  to  me  here  last  summer  was 
merely  the  jeffeot  of  my  folly,  in  trusting 
too  much  to  a  physician,  who  kept  me 
six  weeks  on  a  milk  diet,  without  purg- 
Hig  me,  contrary  to  all  the  niles  of  the 
facuhy.  The  mil'k  threw  me  at  last  into 
a  fever;  and  that  fever  soon  produced 
the  gout;  which,  finding  my  stomach 
weakened  by  a  long  disuse  of  meat,  at- 
tacked it,  and  had  like  at  once  to  have 
dispatched  me.  The  excessive  heats  of 
this  place  concurred  to  heighten  the 
symptoms ;  but  in  the  midst  of  my  dis- 
temper i  took  a  sturdy  resolution  of  re- 
tiring thirty  miles  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Cevennes ;  and  there  I  soon  found 
relief  from  the  coolness  of  the  air  and  the 
verdure  of  the  climate,  though  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  not  still  to  feel  some  re- 
liques  of  those  pains  in  ray  stomach, 
which  till  lately  1  had  never 'felt.  Had 
I  staid,  as  I  intciyded,  there  till  the  end  lof 
October,  1  believe  my  cure  had  been 
perfected',  but  the  earnest  desire  of  n>eet- 
ing  one  I  dearly  loved  called  me  abruptly 
to  Montpelier^  where,  after  continuing 
two  months  under  the  cruel  torture  of  a 
sad  and  fruitless  expectation,!  vvas  forced 
at  last  to  take  a  long  journey  toToulouse; 
and  even  there  I  had  missed  the  person 
I  sought,  had  she  not,  with  great  spirit 
and  courage,  ventured  all  night  up  the 
Garonne  to  see  me,  which  she  above  all 
things  deslftd  to  do  before  she  died.  By 
that  means  she  wcs  brought  where  I  was, 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  lived  twenty  hours  afterwards; 
ivhich  time  was  not  lost  on  either  side, 
but  passed  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  great 
5aiii/yttion  lobotb,  and  such  as,  on  her 


part,  every  way  became  hef  circum- 
stances and  character  ;  for  she  had  her 
senses  to  the  very  last  gasp,  and  excrle<l 
them  to  give  me  in  those  few  hours  great- 
er marks  of  duty  and  love  than  she  had 
done  in  all  her  life-time,  though  she  had 
never  been  wanting  in  either.  The  last 
words  she  said  to  me  were  the  kiinlest  of 
all ;  a  reflection  on  the  goodness  of  God^ 
which  had  allowed  us  in  this  manner  to 
meet  once  more  before  we  parted  for 
ever.  Not  many  minutes  after  that,  she 
laid  herself  on  her  pillow,  in  a  sleeping 
posture, 

"  placidaqae  ibi  demnm  mortc  qulevU."" 

Judge  you,  Sir,  what  I  felt,  and  still 
feel,  on  this  occasion;  and  spare  me  tlte 
trouble  of  describing  it.  At  my  age, 
under  my  infirmities,  among  utter  btran- 
gers,  how  shall  I  find  out  proper  reliefs 
and  supports  ?  I  can  have  none  but 
tJiose  with  which  Reason  and  Religion 
furnish  me ;  and  on  those  1  lay  hold,  and 
make  use  of,  as  well  as  1  can ;  And  hop© 
that  He  who,  laid  the  burthen  upoa.-aic 
(for  wise  a^nd  good  purposes,  no  do)ubt?s 
will  enable  me  to  bear  it,  in  like  manner, 
as  I  have  borne  others,  with  some  degree 
of  fortitude  and  firmness. 

You  see  how  ready  I  am  to  relapse 
into  an  argument  which  I  had  quitted 
once  before  in  this  letter.  I  sliall  pro- 
bably again  commit  the  same  fault.  If  I 
continue  to  write;  and  therefore  I  itop 
short  here  ;  and  with  all  sincerity,  affec- 
tion, and  esteem,  bid  you  adieu,  tiJl  w^ 
meet,  eitherin  this  world,  if  God  pleases, 
or  else  in  another. 

A  friend  I  have  with  me  will  convey 
this  safely  to  your  hands  ;  though  per- 
haps it  may  be  some  time  before  it 
reaches  you  :  whei>ever  it  does,  it  will 
give  you  a  tnic  account  of  t;he  posture 
of  mind  I  was  in  when  .1  wrote  it.  and 
which  1  hope  may  In'  that  time  be  a  little 
altered. 


LETTER     CXXXV. 
My.  Fope  to  Mr.  Gay^ 

Kiiificldj  Nov.  rj,  lyi.t, 
■^"otj  writ  me  a  very  kind  letter  son*p 
months  ago,  aud  told  me  you  wer*i 
then  upon  the  point  of  taking  a  journey 
into  Devonshire.  That  hindered  my  an . 
swt'iing  you  ;  and  1  have  since  sev^erai 
ij.mes  inquired  of  >  on,  wiihoul  any  satis* 
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fection  :  for  so  I  call  the  knowledge  of 
your  welfare,  or  of  any  thing  that  con- 
cerns you,  I  passed  two  months  in  Sus- 
sex; and  since  nny  return,  have  been  again 
very  ill.  I  went  (o  Lintot,  in  hopes  ot 
hearing  of  you;  but  had  no  answer  to 
that  point*  Our  friend  Mr.  Cromwell 
loo  has  been  silent  all  this  year;  I  be- 
lieve he  has  been  displeased  at  some  or 
other  of  my  freedoms,  which  1  very  in- 
nocently take,  and  most  with  those  I 
think  most  my  friends  ;  but  this  I  know 
nothing  of ;  perhaps  he  may  have  opened 
lo  you :  and  if  I  know  you  right,  you 
are  of  a  temper  to  cement  friendships, 
and  not  to  divide  them.  I  really  much 
love  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  have  a  true  af- 
fection for  yourself,  which,  if  I  had  any 
interest  in  the  world,  or  power  ^ilh 
those  who  have,  I  should  r.ot  be  long 
without  manifesting  to  you.  I  desire 
you  will  not,  either  oi:t  of  modesty,  or  a 
vicious  distrust  of  another's  value  for  you 
(those  two  eternal  foes  to  merit)  imagine 
that  your  letters  and  conversation  arc  not 
always  welcome  to  me.  There  is  no 
roan  more  entirely  fond  of  good-nature 
or  ingenuity  than  myself;  and  I  have 
seen  too  much  of  those  qualities  in  you 
to  be  any  thing  less  than  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXXVr. 

Mr.  Pojie  to  Mr,  Gay, 

Aug.  23,  1713. 

JUST  as  I  received  yours,  I  was  set 
down  to  write  to  you,  with  some 
shame  that  I  had  so  long  deferred  it ;  but 
I  can  hardly  repent  my  neglect,  when  it 
gives  me  the  knowledge  how  little  you 
insist  upon  ceremony,  and  how  much  a 
greater  share  in  your  memory  I  have 
tiian  I  deserve.  I  have  been  near  a  week 
:n  London,  where  I  am  like  to  remain, 
till  I  become,  by  Mr.  Jervas's  help, 
lUe^ans  form  arum  spectator.  I  begin  to 
tliscovcr  beauties  that  were  till  now  im- 
perceptible to  me.  Every  corner  of  an 
eye,  or  turn  of  a  nose  or  ear,  the  smallest 
degree  of  light  or  shade  on  a  cheek,  or 
in  a  dimple,  have  charms  to  distract  me. 
I  no  longer  look  upon  Lord  Plausible  as 
ridiculous  for  admiring  a  lady's  fine  tip 
of  an  ear  and  pretty  elbow  (as  the  Plain 
Dea\er  has  rt)  but  am  in  some  danger 
even  from  the  ugly  and  disagreeable,since 
they  may  have  their  retired  beauties  in 
ojic  trail  or  qlher  about  them.    You  may 


guess  in  how  uneasy  a  state  1  am,  when 
every  day  the  performances  of  others  ap- 
pear more  beautiliul  and  excelleat, — 
and  my  own  more  despicable.  I  have 
thrown  away  three  Dr.  Swifts,  each 
of  which  was  once  my  vanity,  two  Lady 
Bridgewaters,  a  Duchess  of  Montague, 
besides  half  a  dozen  Earls,  and  one 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  I  have  crucified 
Christ  over  again  in  effigy,  and  made  a 
Madona  as  old  as  her  mother  St.  Anne. 
iNay,  what  is  yet  more  miraculous,  I 
have  rivalled  St.  Luke  himself  in  paint- 
ing ;  and  as  it  is  said  an  angel  came  and 
finislicd  his  piece,  sn,  you  would  swear 
a  devil  put  the  last  hand  to  mine,  it  is 
so  begrimed  and  smutted.  However,  I 
comfort  myself  with  a  Christian  reflcc* 
tion,  that  I  have  not  broken  the  com- 
mandment; for  my  pictures  are  not  the 
likeness  in  any  thing  in  Heaven  above, 
or  in  Earth  below,  or  in  the  water  un- 
der the  Earth.  Neither  will  any  body 
adore  or  worship  them,  except  the  In- 
dians should  have  a  sight  of  them,  who, 
they  tell  us,  worship  certain  idols  purely 
for  their  ugliness. 

1  am  very  much  recreated  and  re- 
freshed with  the  news  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Fan  ♦,  which,  I  doubt  not, 
will  delight  the  eye  and  sen>«  of  the  fair 
as  long  as  that  agreeable  machine  shall 
play  in  the  hands  of  posterity.  I  am  glad 
your  Fan  is  mounted  so  soon ;  but  I 
would  have  you  varnish  and  glaze  it  at 
your  leisure,  and  polish  the  sticks  as 
much  as  you  can.  You  may  then  cawse 
it  to  be  borne  in  the  hands  of  both  sexes, 
no  less  in  Krifain  than  it  is  in  China  ; 
where  it  is  ordinary  for  a  Mandarine  td 
fan  himself  cool  after  a  debate,  and  a 
Statesman  to  hide  his  tace  with  it  when 
he  tells  a  grave  He.     I  am,  Ice, 


LETTER   CXXXVIL 

From  ihe  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Mr.  Gay,  Scp(.  13,  t7t4^ 

'ei.come  to  your  native  soilf  !  «t1- 

come  to  your  friends  I  thrice  wel* 

come  to  me  !  whether  returned  in  glory, 

blest  with  court-interest,  the  love  and 


W 


♦  A  Poem  of  Mr.  G.^y's,  so  enlilled. 

tin  the  bt'ginninjcof  this  year  Mr.  (iay  went 
over  to  Hanover  with  the  Karl  of  Clarendon, 
who  was  sent  thitlicr  by  (Jiiccn  Anne.  On  tier 
drath  tlicj  retiirncil  to  lingland ;  and  it  was  on 
tills  occasion  that^Ix.  I'opc  met  him  with  thU 
fiivfldly  welcouic. 
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famiHarity  of  the  great,  and  filled  with 
agreeable  hopes;  or  melancholy  with 
dejection,  contemplative  of  the  changes 
of  fortune,  and  doubtful  for  the  future. 
Whether  returned  a  triumphant  Whig 
or  a  desponding  Tory,  equally  all  hail ! 
equally  beloved  and  welcome  to  me  f  If 
happy,  I  am  to  partake  in  your  eleva- 
tion ;  if  unha-ppy,  you  have  still  a  warm 
corner  in  my  heart,  and  a  retreat  at  Bin- 
field  in  the  worst  of  limes  at  your  service. 
if  you  are  a  Tory,  or  thought  so  by  any 
man,  I  know  it  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  your  gratitude  to  a  i'ew  people  who 
endeavour  to  serve  you,  and  whoae  poli- 
tics were  never  your  concern.  If  you 
are  a  Whig,  as  I  rather  hope,  and,  as- 
I  think,  your  principles  and  mine  (as 
brother  poets)  had  ever  a  bias  tathe  side 
of  liberty,  I  know  you  wili  be  an  honest 
man  and  an  inoffensive  one.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  know  you  are  incapable  of 
being  so  much  of  either  party  as  to  be 
good  for  nothing.  Therefore,  once 
more,  whatever  you  are,  or  in  whatever 
state  you  are,  all  hail! 

One  or  two  of  your  old  friends  com- 
plained they  had  heard  nothing  of  you 
since  the  Queen's  death  ;  I  told  them  no 
man  living  loved  Mr.  Gay  better  than  I, 
yet  I  had  not  once  written  to  him  in  all 
Jiis  voyage.  This  I  thought  a  convinc- 
ing proof,  how  truly  one  may  be  a  friend 
to  another  without  telling  him  so  every 
month.  But  they  had  reasons  to  them- 
selves to  allege  in  your  excuse  ;  as  men 
who  really  value  one  another  will  never 
•want  such  as  make  their  friends  and 
themselves  easy.  The  late  universal 
concern  in  public  affairs,  threw  us  all 
into  a  hurry  of  spirits ;  even  I,  who  am 
more  a  philosopher  than  to  expect  anv 
thing  from  any  reign,  was  borne  away 
with  the  current,  and  full  of  the  expec- 
tation of  the  Successor.  During  your 
journey  I  knew  not  v\  hither  to  aim  a 
letter  after  you ;  that  was  a  sort  of  shoot- 
ing flying:  add  to  this,  the  demand 
Homer  had  upon  me  to  write  fifty  verses 
a  day,  besides  learned  notes,  aU  which 
are  at  a  conclusion  for  this  year.  Re- 
joice with  mc,  O  my  friend,  that  my 
labour  is  over:  come  and  make  merry 
with  me  in  much  feasting  ^  we  will  feed 
among  the  lilies  (by  the  lillies  I  mean 
the  ladies).  Are  not  the  Rosaliiidas 
qf  Britain  as  charming  as  the  Blousalin- 
das  of  the  Hague?  or  have  the  two 
great  pastoral  poets  of  our  nation  re- 
nounced love   at   the  same  time  r    for 


Philips,  immortal  Philips,  hath  deserted^ 
yea,  and  in  a  rustic  manner,  kicked  his 
Rosalinda,  Dr.  Parnell  and  I  have  be-ea 
inseparable  ever  since  you  went.  We 
are  now  at  the  Bath,  where  (if  yon  are 
not,  as  I  heartily  hope,  better  engaged) 
your  coming  would'  be  the  greatest  plea- 
sure to  us  in  the  world.  Talk  not  of  ck- 
pencesy  Homer  shall  support  his  chil- 
dren. I  beg  a  line  from  you,  directe<i" 
to  the  Post-tiouse  in  Bath.  PoorParneli 
is  in  an  ill  state  of  healtli. 

Pardon  me  if  I  add  a  word  of  advice 
in  the  poetical  way.  Write  something 
on  the  King,  or  Prince,  or  Princess.  Oji 
whatsoever  footing  you  may -be  with  the 
court,  this  can  do  no  harm.  I  shall  nevcir 
know  where  to  end  ;  and  am  confound- 
ed in  the  many  things  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  though  they  all  amovint  but  to  thi^, 
that  I  am  entirely  as  ever,,  your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXXXVIIL 

From  thi  same  to  the  same. 

liOndon,  Nov.  8,  1717. 
1  AM  extremely  glad  to  find  by  a  ]£{-■ 
-■  ter  of  yours  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  that 
you  have  received  one  from  me  ^  and  I 
beg  you  to  keep,  as  the  greatest  of  curi- 
osities, that  letter  of  mine  which  yoit 
received,  and  I  never  writ. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  we  were  made 
here  to  expect  you  in  a  short  time,  that 
I  v;as  upon  the  ramble  most  part  of  the 
summer,  and  have  concluded  the  ssasou 
in  grief  for  the  death  of  my  poor  father. 

X  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  my 
concerns  and  trtnibles,  for  two  reasons  : 
because  I  am  really  afflicted  and  need  no 
airs  of  grief,  and  because  they  are  not 
the  concerns  and  troubles  of  any  but 
myself.  But  1  think  you  (without  too 
great  a  compliment)  enough  ray  friend 
to  be  pleased,  to  know  he  died  easily^ 
without  a  groan,  or  the  sickness  of  two 
minutes ;  in  a  word,  as  silciUly  and 
peacefully  as  he  lived. 

Sic  mi/ii  cuiiiiihgat  viucrc,  siciiue  viari  ! 

I  arn  not  in  the  humour  to  say  gay 
things,  nor  in  the  aflcctalion  of  avoiding, 
them.  I  can't  pretend  to  entertain  either 
Mr.  Piilttney  or  vou,  as  you  have  done 
both  my  Lord  Burlington  and  me,  by 
your  letter  to  Mr.   Lowndes*.     1  awi 

*  A  Poem  intided,  To  my  ingenious  and  tcor- 
thy  friind^  IV.  /.uusridrs,  Esq.  ylulhor  of  that 
citcbrutrd  treatise  in  i'uliuy  culled  the  liANO- 
XAX  UlM. 

only 
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cnly  sorry  yoU  have  no  greater  quarrel  to 
Mr,  Lowndes,  and  wished  you  paid  Fsme 
hundreds  a  year  to  llie  land-tax.  Tliat 
gentleman  is  lately  become  an  inoffen- 
sive person  lo  me  too ;  so  that  \vc  may 
join  heartily  in  our  addresses  to  him,  and 
(like  true  patriots)  rejoice  in  all  that 
good  done  to  the  nation  and  govern- 
ment, to  which  we  contribute  nothing 
ourselves. 

I  should  not  forget  to  acknowledge 
Tour  letter  sent  from  Aix  ;  you  told  nic 
ihen  that  writing  was  not  good  with  the 
waters  ;  and,  I  find  since,  you  are  of  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  as  bad  without  (he 
waters.  But,  I  fancy,  it  is  not  writing, 
tut  thinking,  that  is  so  bad  with  the 
■waters ;  and  then  you  might  write  with- 
out any  manner  of  prejudice,  if  you 
■write  like  ourbrolhtr  poets  of  these  days. 

The  Duchess,  Lord  Warwick,  Lord 
Stanhope,  Mrs.  Bellenden,  Mrs.  Lepell, 
and  I  cannot  tell  who  elsft,  had  your  let- 
ters. Dr.  Arbiithnot  and  I  expect  to  be 
treated  like  friends.  I  would  send  my 
services  to  Mr,  Pulteney,  but  that  he  is 
out  of  favour  at  court ;  and  make  some 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Pulteney,  if  she  were 
sot  a  Whig.  My  Lord  Burlington  tells 
me  she  has  as  much  outshined  all  the 
Trench  ladies,  as  she  did  the  English  be- 
fore; I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  it  will 
be  detrimental  toour  holy  religion,  if  he- 
retical women  should  eclipse  those  nuns 
and  orthodox  beauties,  ia  whose  eyes 
alone  lie  all  the  hopes  we  can  have,  of 
gaining  such  fine  gentlemen  as  you  to 
our  church.     Yours,  Sec. 

1  wish  you  joy  of  the  birth  of  the 
young  prince,  because  he  is  the  only 
prince  we  have  from  whom  you  have  had 
no  expectations  and  no  disappointments. 

LETTER    CXXXIX. 

Mr.  Gfiy  to  Mr.  F . 

Stanlon  flarcourf,  Aug.  9,  1718. 
'T*HF.  only  news  that  you  can  expect  to 
have  from  mc  here,  is  news  from 
Heaven,'for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  world  ; 
and  there  is  scarce  any  thing  can  reach 
me,  except  the  noise  of  thunder,  which 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We 
have  read  in  old  authors  of  high  towers 
levelled  by  it  to  the  ground,  while  the 
humbled  vallies  have  escaped  :  the  only 
thing  that  is  proof  against  it  is  the  laurel, 
which,  however,  I  take  to  be  no  great 
security  to  the  brains  of  modern  authors. 
But  to  let  you  see  that  the  contrary  lo 


this  often  happens,  I  must  acquaint  you, 
that  the  highest  and  most  extravaj^ant 
heap  of  towers  in  the  universe,  which  is 
in  this  neighbourhood,  stand  still  unde- 
faccd,  while  a   cock  of  barley  in   our 
next  field  has  been  consurried  to  ashes, 
Wotild  to  God  that  this  heap  of  barley 
bad    been  nil    that    had    perishtd  !   for, 
unhappily,  beneath  this  little  shelter  sat 
two    much  more  constant    lovers  thair 
ever  were  found  in  romance  under  the 
shade  of  a  beach  tree:     John   liewet 
was  a  well-set  man,  of  about  five-and- 
twcnty ;  Sarah  Drcvt-    might  be  rather 
called  comely  than   beautiful,  and  was 
about  the  same  age.     They  had  passed 
through  the  various  labours  of  the  yeasr 
together^  with  the  greatest  satisfaction; 
if  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and 
evening  care  to  bring  the  cows  to  her 
hand  ;  it  was  but  last  fair  that  he  bought 
her  a  present  of  green  silk  for  her  straw 
hat ;  and  the  posie  on  her  silver  ring  was 
of  his  chusing.      Their   love    was    the 
talk  of  the  whale  neighbourhood  ;  for 
scandal  never  affirmed  that  they  had  any 
other  views  than  the  lawful  possession  of 
each  other  in  marriage.     It  was  that 
very  morning  that  he  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  her  parents  ;  and  it  was  but 
till  the  next  t^eek  that  they  were  to  wait 
to  behapp}.     Perhaps,  in  the  interval* 
of  their  work  they  were  now  talking  of 
the  wedding-clothes;  and  John  was  suit- 
ing several   sorts  of  poppies  and  fleld- 
fjowers  to  her  complexion,  to  chuse  her 
a   knot  for   the   wedding-day.     While 
they  were  thus  busied  (it  was  on  the 
last  of  July,  between  two  and  three  in 
the  afternoon)  the  clouds  grew   black, 
atid  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and   light- 
ning ensued,  that  all  the  labourers  made 
the  best  of  their  way   to  what  shelter 
the  trees  and    hedges  afforded.     Sarah 
was   frightened,    and    fell   down    in    a 
swoon  on  a  heap  of  barlcv.     John,  who 
nevtr  separated  from  her,  sat  down  by 
her  side,  having  raked  together  two  or 
three  heaps,    the   better   to  secure  her 
from   the  storm.      Imnscdiaiely    there 
was  heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as   if  Hea- 
ven had  split  asunder :  every  one  was 
now   solicitous    for   the   safety   of    his 
neighbour,  and  called    to  one  another 
throughout  the  field:  no  answer  being 
returned  to  those  who  called  to  our  lovers, 
they  slept  to  the  place  where  they  lav  } 
they  percfived  the  barley  all  in  a  smoke, 
and' th.cn  spfed  this  faithful  pair;  John 
with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and 
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the  other  held  over  her,  as  to  skreen  her 
from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck 
dead,  and  stiffened  in  this  tender  posture. 
Sarah's  left  eye- brow  wias  singed,  and 
there  appeared  a  black  spot  on  her  nrcast: 
her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the 
least  signs  of  life  were  found  in  either. 
Attended  by  their  melancholy  compa- 
nions, they  were  conveyed  to  the  (own, 
and  the  next  day  were  interred  in  vStanton- 
Harcourt  church-yard.  My  Lord  FJar- 
court,  at  Mr.  Pope's  and  'my  request, 
has  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  them, 
upon  condition  that  we  furnished  the 
epitaph,  which  is  as  follows : 

When  F.astern  lovers  feed  Hie  fiin'raJ  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  the  faitliful  pair  expire: 
Here  pitying  Heav'n  that  virtue  mdtuailbuud, 
Andbla-itedhoth.tliaf  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  fh'Ahni^htysawwell  plcas'd 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seiz'd. 

But  my  Lord  is  apprehensive  the  country 
people  will  not  understand  this  and  Mr. 
Pope  says  he'll  make  one  with  something 
of  scripture  in  it,  and  with  as  little  of 
poetry  as  Hopkins  and  Slernhold  ♦. 
Your,  &c. 

LETTER    CXL. 

Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Gay. 

July  13,  1722. 
J  WAS  very  much  pleased,  not  to  say 
-»■  obliged,  by  your  kind  letter,  which 
sufficiently  warmed  my  heart  to  have 
answered  it  sooner,  had  I  not  been  de- 
ceived (a  way  one  often  is  deceived)  by 
hearkening  to  women  ;  who  told  me  that 
both  Lady  Burlington  and  yourself  were 
immediately  to  return  from  Tunbndo^e; 

*  The  Epitaph  was  this  : 

Near  this  place  lies  (he  hodies  of 
JouN  Hewet  and  Sarau  Drew, 

an  industrious  yonnjr  man- 
and  virtuous  maiden  of  (his  parish; 
Who,  being  at  harvest  work 
(with  several  others) 
•were  in  one  instant  killed  by  lightning, 
(he  last  day  of  July,  1718. 
Think  not  by  rij^'rtjus  judjrment  seiz'd, 

A  i)air  so  laiiiiful  could  expire  ; 
Victims  so  pure  Ileav'n  saw  well  pleas'd, 

And  snatch'd  theni  incelesdal  fire. 
Live  well  and  fear  no  sadden  fa(c; 

WhoiiGod  calls  virtue  to  rl>e  grave, 
Alike  '(is  justice  soon  or  late, 
Mercy  alike  to  kill  or  save. 
Virtue  nnmov'd  can  hear  the  call, 
And  face  tha  flash  that  melts  the  ball. 
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and  (hat  my  Lord  was  gone  to  bring  you 
back.  The  world  furnishes  us  with  "too 
many  examples  of  what  you  complain  of 
in  yours  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  none  of  them 
touch  and  grieve  me  so'  much  as  what  re- 
lates to  you.  I  think  your  sentiinenis 
upon  it  are  the  very  same  I  should  enter- 
tain :  I  wish  (hose  we  call  great  men*  had 
the  sam.e  notions,  but  they  dre  really  the 
most  little  creatures  in  the  world;  and 
the  most  interested,  in  all  but  one  point : 
which  is,_  that  they  want  judgment  to 
know  their  greatest  interest,  to  encourage 
and  chuse  honest  men  for  their  friends. 

I  have  not  once  seen  the  person  voH 
complain  of,  whom  I  have  late  though't  to 
be,  as  (he  Apostle  admonisheth,  one  flesh 
with  his  wife. 

Piaymake  my  sincere  compliments  to 
Lord  Burlington,  whom  I  have  long 
known  to  have  a  stronger  bent  of  mind 
to  be  all  that  is  good' and  honourable, 
than  almost  any  one  of  his  rank. 

I  have  not  fergot  yours  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  though  I  hope  to  have  speedilv 
a  fuller  opportunity,  he  returning  for 
Flanders  and  France  next  month. 

Mrs.  Howarci  has  writ  vou  soiuelhinff 
or  other  in  a  letter,  which,  she  savs,  she 
repents.  She  has  as  much  good-iiature 
as  if  she  had  never  seen  any  ill-nature, 
and  had  been  bred  among  lambs  and 
turtle-doves,  instead  of  princes  and  court- 
ladies. 

By  (he  end  of  this  week,  Mr.  Fortescue 
Will  pass  a  k.\v  days  with  me  :  we  shall 
remember  you  in  our  potations,  and  wish 
you  a  fisher  wi(h  us,  on  mv  grass-plat. 
In  the  mean  time  v.'e  wish  vouluccess  as 
a  fisher  of  women  at  the' Wells,  a  re- 
joicer  of  the  comfortless  and  widow,  and 
a  play-fellow  of  the  maiden.  I  am  vour 
Sec.  '        ' 


LETTER    CXLL 

From  the  sa??:e  to  the  same. 

J  FAiTHFULi.v  assure  you,  in  the  midst 
-*-  of  that  melancholy  with  which  T  have 
been  so  long  encompassed,  in  an  hourly 
expectation  almost  of  my  mother's  death 
there  was  no  circumstance  that  retuiercd' 
it  more  insupportable  to  me,  than  thni  I 
could  not  leave  her  ;o  see  you.  Your  own 
present  escape  from  so  imminent  danger, 
1  pray  God  may  prove  less  precarious 
than  my  poor  mother's  can  be;  who^e 
hfe  at  best  can  be  but  a  short  reprieve,  or 
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a  longer  dying.    Rut  I  fear,  even  Ihat  is 
more  (lian  God  will  please  to  grant  me  ; 
foi-,  llic^e  two  days  past,   her  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms  are  returned  upon  her ; 
and,  iinfess  there  be  a  sudden  change,  I 
musl  in  a  few  days,  if  not  in  a  few  hours, 
be  tii^prived  of  her.      In    the  affliding 
prospect  before  me,  I  know  nothing  that 
cnn  so  much  alleviate  it  as  the  view  now 
given  me    (Heaven   grant    it  may   in- 
crease!)  of  your  recovery.     In  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart,  I  am  excessively  con- 
cerned not'to  be  able  to  pay   you,  dear 
Cav,  any  part  of  the  debt,  I  very  grate- 
fully remember,  I  owe  you  on  a  like  sad 
occasion,  when  you  was  here  comforting 
me  in  her  last  great  illness.      May  your 
health  augment  as  fast  as  I  fear  hers  must 
decline  !  *"  I  believe  that  would  be  very 
fast.     May  the  life  that  is  added  to  you 
be  past  in'good  fortune  and  tranquillity, 
ralherof  your  own  giving  to   yourself 
than  from'  any  expectation  or  trust   in 
others  !      May  you  and  I  live  together, 
without  wishing'more  felicity  or  acquisi- 
tions than  friendship  can  give  and  receive 
without  obligations  to  greatness.     God 
keep  you,  and  three  or  four  more  of  those 
I  have  known  as  long,   that  I  may  have 
something  worth  the  surviving  my  mo- 
ther.     Atiieu,    dear  Gay,  and  believe 
me  (while  you  live,  and  while  I  live) 
your,  &c. 

As  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  I  re- 
peat it  in  this  :  Do  not  think  of  writing 
to  me.  The  Doftor,  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
Mrs.  Blount,  give  me  daily  accounts  of 
you. 

LETTER    CXLIL 
Mr.  Po/je  to  Mr.  Gay. 

T  AM  glad  to  hear  of  (he  progress  of 
■^  vour  recovery  ;  and  the  oftener  I  hear 
it  (he  belter,  vvhcH  it  becomes  easy  to 
you  to  give  it  mc.  1  so  ivcll  remember 
the  consolation  you  wc-e  to  me  in  my 
mrlher's  former 'illness,  that  it  doubles 
rnv  concern  at  this  time  not  to  be  able 
to' he  with  vou,  or  you  able  to  be  with 
me.  Had  t  lost  her,  i  would  have  beea 
noviheie  el&e  but  ulth  y;ou  during  your 
tonfineinent.  i  have  now  past  five 
wet-ks  uith<HTt  ^nce  going  from  home, 
and  wilhoii!  an v  company  bin  for  three 
or  four  of  (be  days.  Friends  rarely 
gl  retch  thx'i:  kindncrs  50  far  as  (en  m.iles. 
Mv  I-ord  H<;lingbiokc  and  Mr.  Bethel 
h.-ivc  not  forgotten  lo  visit  me  :  the  rest 


(except  Mrs.Blounl  once)  were  content- 
ed to  send  messages.  I  never  passed  so 
melancholy  a  time  ;  and  now  Mr.  Con- 
greve's  death  touches  me  nearly.  It  was 
twenty  years  and  more  that  I  have  known 
him  :  every  year  carries  away  something 
dear  with  it,' till  we  outlive  all  tender- 
nesses, and  become  wretched  individuals 
again  as  we  begua.  Adieu  !  This  is  my 
bTrth-day  ;  and  this  is  my  reflection  up- 
on it : 

^Vitli  added  days,  if  life  c'lve  nofliing  new. 
But,  lilvc  a  siine,  let  cv'ry  pleasure  ihro';^ 
Some  joy  still  lost,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er. 
And  ail  we  £;ain,  some  sad  relleciion  more  ! 
Is  (his  a  Bi'rt-h-iiay  ?  —  'Tis,  alas!   too  clear, 
"lis  but  the  fun' rat  of  the  former  year ! 

Your,  &C. 


LETTER     CXLIIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Sir,  Oct.  6,  1 717. 

I  HAVE  many  years  ago   magnified,  in 
my  own  mind,  and  repeated  to  you  a 
ninth  Beatitude,  added   to  the  eight  in 
the  Scripture  :  "  Blessed  is  he  who  ex- 
"  pects  nofhing,  for  he   shall  never  be 
"  disappointed."     1   could  find    in  my 
heart  to  congratulate  you  on  this  happy 
distiiission  from  all  court  dependence  :  I 
dare  sav  I  shall  find  you  the  better  and 
the    ho'nesler  man    for  i),   many  years 
hence  ;    very  probably,  the  heallhfullcr 
and  the  cheerfiiUer  into  the  bargain.  You 
are  happilv  rid  of  many  cursed  ceremo- 
nies, as  well  as  of  many  ill  and  vicious 
habits,  of  which  few   or  no  men  escape 
the  infection,  who  are   hackneyed  and 
trammelled  in  the  ways  of  a  court.  Princes 
indeed,  and  peers  ( the  lackies  of  princes) 
and    ladies  (the    fools    of    peers)     will 
smile  on  you  the  less ;  but  men  of  worth 
and  real  'friends  will  look   on  you  the 
belter.    There  is  a  thing,  the  only  thing 
which    kings  and    queens  cannot   give 
you  (for  they  have  it  not  to  givc>  libcr- 
'ty,  and  which  is   worth  all  they  have; 
vhich,  as  yet,  I  thank  God,  Englishmen 
need  not  ask   from   their   hands.     Yo^ 
will  enjoy  that,  and  your  own  integrity, 
and  the  satisfactory  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing «o^  inerited  si;c'li  graces  from  courts  as 
are  bestowed  only  on  (he  mean,  servile, 
flattering,  interested,  and  undeserving. 
The   only  steps    to  the   favour  of  the 
gre.it  are  such  complacencies,  such  com- 
pliances, such  distant  decorums,  fls  de- 
lude then*  in  their  vanities,  to  enpge 
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tliem  in  (heir  passions.  He  is  the  greatest 
favoiirife  who  is  the  falsest ;  and  when 
a  man,  by  such  vile  gradations,  arrives 
at  the  height  of  grandeur  and  power,  he 
Js  then  at  best  but  in  a  circnmstance  to  be 
hated,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  hanged, 
for  serving  their  ends  :  so  many  a  minister 
has  found  it! 

I  believe  you  did  not  want  advice,  in 
the  letter  you  sent  by  my  Lord  Grantham: 
I  presume  you  writ  it  not  without  :  and 
you  could  not  have  better,  if  I  guess 
right  at  the  person  who  agreed  to  your 
doing  it,  in  respect  to  any  decency  you 
ought  to  observe ;  for  I  take  that  person 
to  be  a  perfect  judge  of  decencies  and 
forms.  I  am  not  wilhout  fears  even  on 
that  person's  account :  I  think  it  a  bad 
omen  :  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  court 
■omens  ?  — -  Dear  Gay,  adieu.  I  can  only 
add  a  plain  uncourtly  speech  :  wliile  you 
are  no  body's  servant,  you  may  be  any 
•one's  friend ;  and  as  such  I  embrace  vou, 
in  all  conditions  of  life.  While  I  have  a 
shilling  you  shall  have  sixpence ;  nay, 
eight-pence,  if  I  can  contrive  to  live 
u.pau  -a  groat.    I  am  faithfully  your,  Sec. 

LETTER     CXLIV. 

Mr.  Pope  t6  Mrs.  B. 

Cirencester. 
TT  is  a  true  saying,  "  That  misfortunes 
-*■  alone  prove  one's  friendships  ;"  they 
shew  us  not  only  that  of  other  people  for 
lis,  but  our  own  for  them.  We  hardly 
know  ourselves  any  otherwise.  1  feel  my 
being  forced  to  this  Baih-journey  as  a 
misfortune ;  and  to  follow  my  own  wel- 
fare preferably  to  those  I  love,  is  indeed 
a  new  thing  to  me  :  my  health  has  n  >t 
usually  got  the  better  of  my  tendernesses 
and  affections.  1  set  out'with  a  heavy 
heart  wishing  I  had  done  this  thing  the 
Jast  season ;  for  every  day  I  defer  it,  the 
more  I  am  ia  danger  of  that  accident 
which  I  dread  the  most,  my  mother's 
death  (especially  should  it  happen  while 
I  am  away).  And  another  reflection  pains 
me,  that  I  have  never,  since  I  knew 
you,  been  so  long  separated  from  you 
as  I  now  must  be.  Methinks  we  live  to 
be  more  and  more  strangers  ;  and  every 
year  teaches  you  to  live  without  me  :  this 
absence  may,  I  fear,  mdke  my  return 
less  welcome  and  less  wantedto  you  than 
pnce  it  seemed,  even  after  but  a  fortniglit. 
Tiaie  ought  not  ju  reason  to  diminish 


friendship,  when  it  confirms  the  truth  of 
it  by  experience. 

The  journey  has  a  good  deal  disordered 
me,  i:otwi(hslanding  my  resting-place  at 
Lord  Bathurjt's.  My  Lord  is  too  much 
for  me,  he  walks,  and  is  in  spirits  all 
dAv  long  :  I  rejoice  to  see  him  so.  It  is 
a  right  distinction,  that  I  am  happier  in 
seeing  my  friends  so  many  degrees  above 
me,  be  it  in  fortune,  health,  or  pleasure  <■, 
than  I  can  be  in  sharing  either  with  iheni; 
for  in  these  sort  of  enjoyments  I  cannot 
keep  pace  with  them,  any  more  than  I 
can  walk  with  a  stronger  nian.  I  wonder 
io  find  I  am  a  companion  for  none  but 
old  men,  and  forget  (hat  I  am  not  a 
young  fellow  myself.  The  worst  is,  that 
reading  and  writing,  which  I  have  still 
the  greatest  relish  for,  are  growing  pain- 
ful to  my  eyes.  But  if  I^can  preserve 
the  good  opinion  of  one  or  two  friends 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  their  indul- 
gence io  my  weaknesses,  I  will  not  com- 
plain of  life:  and  if  ]  could  live"  to  see 
you  consult  your  ease  and  quiet,  by  be- 
coming independent  on  those  who  will 
never  help  you  to  either,  I  doubt  not  of 
finding  ihe  latter  part  of  my  life  plea- 
santer  than  the  former,  or  presents  Mv 
uneasinesses  of  body  I  can  bear;  mV 
chief  uneasiness  of  mind  is  in  vour  re- 
gard. ,^  You  have  a  temper  that  would 
make  you  easy  and  beloved  (which  is  all 
the  happiness  one  needs  to  wish  in  (his 
world)  and  content  with  moderate  thinp?. 
All  your  point  is  not  to  lose  that  temper 
bv  sacrificing  yourself  to  others,  out  of  a 
mislaken  tenderness,  which  hurts  you, 
and  profits  not  them.  And  this  you  mu5t 
do  soon,  or  if  will  be.too  late  :  habit  uili 
make  it  as  hnrd  for  you  to  live  inde- 
pendent, as  for  L to  live  out  of  a 

court. 

You  must  excuse  me  for  observino- 
what  I  think  any  defect  in  you  :  you 
grow  too  indolent^  and  give  things  up  t^o 
easily  ;  which  would  be  otherwise,  when 
you  found  and  felt  yourself  your  own  : 
spirits  would  come  in,  as  ill  usage  went 
out.  W^hile  you  live  under  a  kind  cf 
perpetual  dejection  and  oppression,  no- 
thing at  all  belongs  to  you,  not  your  own 
Iwmiour,    nor  your  own  sense. 

You  cannot  conceive  how  much  vou  ' 
would  find  resolution  r'^e,  and  cheerful- 
ness grow  upon  you,  if  you  would  once 
try  to  live  independent  for  two  or  (hiee 
months.  I  never  think  teuderlv  of  vou 
but  this  comes  across  me  ;  and  therefore 
D  tl  -i  cxc.se 
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excuse  my  repeating  it;  for  whenever  1 
do  not,  I  dbsenible  half  that  I  think  of 
you.  Adieu.  Pray  u-ritc,  and  be  parti- 
cular about  your  health. 

LETTER    CXLV. 

Mr.  Pope  to  Hugh  Bethel^  Esq. 

Ju!y  12,  172(5. 
T  ASSURE  you  unfeignedly,  any  memo- 
rial of  your  good-nature  and  friend- 
liness is  most  welcome  to  me,  who  know 
those  tenders  of  affection  from  you  are 
rot  like  the  common  traffic  of  compli- 
ments and  professions  which  most  peo- 
ple only  give  that  they  may  receive  ;  and 
is  at  best  a  commerce  of  vanity,  if  not 
of  falsehood.  I  am  happy  in  not  imme- 
diately wan.ling  the  sort  of  good  offices 
you  otFer  :  but  if  I  did  want  them,  I 
should  not  thjnk  myself  unhappy  in  re- 
ceiving them  at  your  hands :  this  really 
is  some  compliment,  for  I  would  rather 
most  men  did  me  a  small  injury  than  a 
kindness.  I  know  your  humanity,  and 
allow  me  to  say,  I  love  and  value  you  for 
it :  it  is  a  much  belter  ground  of  love  and 
value  than  ail  the  qualities  I  see  the  world 
80  iond  of:  they  generally  admire  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  gencially  most  ad- 
mire the  things  they  do  not  comprehend, 
or  the  things  they  can  never  be  the  better 
for.  Very  few  can  receive  pleasure  or 
advantage  from  wit  which  they  seldom 
taste,  or  learning  which  they  seldom  un- 
derstand ;  much  less  from  the  quality, 
high  hirth,  or  bhining  circumstances  of 
those  to  whom  they  profess  esteem,  and 
who  will  always  remember  how  much 
they  arc  their  inferiors.  But  humanity 
and  sociable  virtues  are  wlut  every  crea- 
ture wants  every  day,  and  still  wants 
njore  the  longer  he  lives,  and  most  the 
very  moment  he  dies.  It  is  ill  travelling 
either  in  a  ditch  or  on  a  terras  ;  we  should 
walk  Ml  the  common  way,  where  others 
are  continually  passing  on  the  same  level, 
to  make  the  journey  of  life  supportable 
by  bearing  one  another  company  in  the 
same  circumstances. — Let  me  know  how 
I  may  convey  over  the  Odysseys  for  your 
amusement  in  your  journey, that  you  may 
compare  your  own  travels  with  those  of 
Ulysses ;  I  am  sure  yours  are  undertaken 
upon  a  more  disinterested,  and  therefore 
a  more  heroic  motive.  Far  be  the 
omen  from  you,  of  returning,  as  he  did, 
aloue,  without  saving  a  friend. 


There  is  lately  printed  a  book*  where- 
in all  human  virtue  is  reduced  to  one 
tes!,  that  of  truth,  and  branched  out  in 
every  i'-siance  of  our  duty  to  God  and 
man.  If  you  have  not  seen  it,  you  must, 
and  I  will  scad  it  together  with  the  Odys- 
sey. The  very  women  read  it,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  charmed  with  that  beauty 
which  they  generally  think  the  least  of. 
They  make  as  much  ado  about  truth 
since  this  book  appeared,  as  they  did 
about  heallh  when  Dr.  Cheney's  came 
out ;  and  will  doubtless  be  as  constant  in 
the  pursuit  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Adieu. 


LETTER    CXLVI. 

From  the  sr.me  to  the  same. 
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Adg.  9,  1726. 
NEVEu  am  unmindful  ot  t'ose  I  think 

so  well  of  as  yourself ;  their  number  is 
not  so  great  as  to  confound  one's  memo- 
ry. Nor  ought  yoi'  to  deciuie  writing  to 
me,  upon  an  imagination  that  I  am  much 
employed  by  other  people.  For  thougl^ 
my  house  is  like  the  house  of  a  Patriarch 
of  old,  standing  by  the  high-way  side  and 
receiving  all  travellers,  neverthele.-,s,  I 
seldom  goto  bed  without  the  reflection, 
that  one's  chief  business  is  to.be  really  at 
home  :  and  I  agree  with  you  in  your 
opinion  of  company,  amusemcnls,  and 
all  the  silly  things  which  mankind  would 
fain  make  pleasures  of,  when  in  truth 
they  are  labour  and  sorrow. 

I  condole  with  you  on  the  death  of  your 
relation,  the  E.  of  C,  as  on  the  fate  of 
a  mortal  man  :  esteem  I  never  had  for 
him,  but  concern  and  humanity  I  ha^^; 
the  latter  was  due  to  the  infirmity  of  his 
last  period,  though  the  former  was  not 
due  to  the  triumphant  and  vain  part  of 
his  course.  He  certainly  knew  himself 
best  at  last,  and  knew  best  the  little  value 
of  others,  whose  neglect  of  him,  whom 
they  so  grossly  followed  and  flattered  in 
the  former  scene  of  his  life,  shewed  him 
as  worthless  as  they  could  imagine  him 
to  be,  were  he  all  that  his  worst  enemies 
believed  of  him  :  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
sorry  for  his  death,  and  wish  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  see  so  much  of  the  faith- 
lessness ot   the   world,   as  to  have  been 

♦  Mr.  Wollasiton's  excellent  hook  of  (lie  Rp- 
Iij:ion  of  Nature  iltliiiciitcd.  Tlie  Qi:ei;n  was 
I'oixiol'  it,  and  iliar  made  the  readini;',  aud  ttie 
tulking  of  it,  fasliiouatjle. 
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above  the  mad  ambition  of  goveniins: 
such  wretches  as  he  musl  have  found  it 
to  be  composed  of. 

Though  you  could  have  no  great  va- 
lue for  this  great  man,  yet  acquaintance 
itself,  the  custom  of  seeing  the  face,  or 
entering  under  the  roof,  of  one  that 
walks  along  with  us  in  the  common  way 
of  the  world,  is  enough  to  create  a  wish 
at  least  for  his  being  above  ground,  and 
a  degree  of  uneasiness  at  nis  removal. 
It  is  the  loss  of  an  object  familiar  to  us  : 
I  should  hardly  care  to  have  an  oid  post 
pulled  up,  that  I  remembered  ever  since 
I  was  a  child.  And  add  to  this  the  re- 
flection (in  the  case  of  such  as  were  not 
the  best  of  their  species)  what  their  con- 
dition in  another  life  may  be,  it  is  yet  a 
more  important  motive  for  our  concern 
and  compassion.  To  saythe  truth,  ei'her 
in  the  case  of  death  or  life,  aimoit  every 
body  and  every  thing  is  a  cause  or  object 
for  humanity,  even  prosperity  itseif,  and 
health  itself;  so  many  weaic  piiifnl  inci- 
dentals attend  on  them, 

I  am  sorry  any  relation  of  yours  is  ill, 
whoever  it  be,  for  ycu  do  not  name  the 
person.  But  I  conclude  it  is  one  of  those 
to  whose  houses  you  tell  me  you  are  go- 
ing, for  I  know  no  invitation  with  you 
is  so  fi:rong  as  when  any  one  is  in  distress, 
or  in  want  of  your  assisiance :  the 
strongest  proof  in  the  world  of  this,  was 
your  attendance  on  the  late  Earl. 

I  have  been  very  melancholy  for  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Blount.  Who  -ver  has  any 
portion  of  good- nature  will  suffer  on  these 
occasions  ;  but  a  good  mind  rewards  its 
own  suiT'erings.  I  hope  to  trouble  you 
as  little  as  possible,  if  it  be  my  fate  to 
go  before  you.  I  am  of  old  Ennius's 
mind,  No/io  me  decoret  lachymis — I  am 
but  a  lodger  here  :  this  is  not  an  abiding 
city  ;  I  am  only  to  slay  out  my  lease:  for 
what  has  perpetuity  and  mortal  man  to 
do  with  each  otiier  ?  but  1  could  be  glad 
you  would  take  up  with  an  inn  at  Tvvi- 
lenham,  as  long  as  1  am  host  of  it :  if 
not,  I  vvonid  take  up  freely  with  any  inn 
of  yours.  —  Adieu,  dear  Sir:  let  \!s 
while  away  this  life;  and  (if  we  x:an) 
meet  in  another. 

LETTER    CXLVH. 

Fiom  the  sa??ie  to  the  some. 

June  17,    1728. 
A  FTER    the  publishing  of    my  boyish 
letters  to   Mr.  Cromwell,  you   will 


not  wonder  if  I  should  forswear  writing 
a  letter  again  while  1  live  ;  since  I  do  not 
correspond  with  a  friend  upon  the  terms 
of  any  olherfree  subject  of  this  kingdom. 
But  to  you  I  can  never  be  silent,  nor  re- 
served ;  and,  I  am  sure,  my  opinion  of 
your  heart  is  such,  that  I  could  open 
mine  to  you  in  no-manncr  which  I  could 
fear  the  whole  world  should  know.  I 
could  publish  my  own  heart  too,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  for  any  mischief  or  malice 
there  is  in  it:  but  a  litlle>too  much  foily 
or  weakness,  might  (I  tear~i  appear  to 
make  such  a  spectacle  either  instructive 
or  agreeable  to  otiiers. 

I  am  reduced  to  beg  of  all  my  acquaint- 
ance to  secure  me  from  the  like  usage 
for  the  future,  by  returning  me  any 
letters  of  mine  which  they  may  have'pre- 
served  ;  that  I  may  not  be  hurl,  after  my 
death,  by  that  which  was  the  happiness 
of  my  life,  their  partiality  and  adection 
to  me. 

I  have  nothing  of  myself  to  tell  you, 
only  that  I  have  had  but  inditFerent 
health.  I  have  not  made  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don :  curiosity  and  the  love  of  dissipation 
die  apace  in  me.  I  am  not  glad  nor 
sorry  tjr  it ;  but  am  very  sorry  for  those 
who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on. 

I  have  read  much,  but  writ  no  more. 
I  have  small  hopes  of  doing  r;ood,  no  va- 
nity in  writing,  and  little  anil^tion  to 
please  a  world  not  very  candid  or  deserv- 
ing. If  I  can  preserve  the  good  opinion 
of  a  few  friends,  it  is  all  1  can  expect, 
considering  how  little  good  I  can  do  even 
to  them  to  merit  it.  Few  people  have 
your  candour,  or  are  so  wilhng  to  think 
well  of  another  from  whom  they  receive 
no  benefit,  and  gratify  no  vanity.  But 
of  all  the  soft  sensaiions,  the  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  give  and  receive  mutual 
trust.  Jt  is  my  belief  and  firm  hope, 
that  men  are  made  happy  in  this  liie, 
as  vvell  as  in  the  other.  My  confidence 
in  your  good  opinion,  and  dependence  up- 
on that  of  one  or  two  more,  is  tiic  chief 
cordial  drop  1  taste,  amidst  the  insipid, 
the  disagreeable,  the  cloying,  or  the 
dead-sweet,  which  are  the  common 
draughts  of  life.  Some  pleasures  are  too 
pert,  as  well  as  others  too  flat,  to  be  re- 
lished long :  nnd  vivacity  in  some  cases 
is  worse  than  didncss.  Tlierefore,  indeed 
for  many  years,  i  have  not  cliosen  mv 
compauious  for  any  of  the  qi:uiities  iii 
fashion, but  almost  entirely  for  that  wiiich 
is  the  most  out  of  fasliion,  sinccrilv,  Be- 
D  d  J  '     fore 
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fore  I  am  aware  of  it,  I  am  making  your 
panegyric,  and  perhaps  my  own  too; 
for  next  (o  possessing  the  best  qualities  is 
the  esteeminf!;  and  distinguishing  those 
•vi'ho  possess  them.  I  truly  love  and  va- 
lue you  J  and  so  I  stop  short. 


LETTER    CXLVIII. 

T/te  Earl  of  Peterborozo  to  Mt .  Po/ie. 

"XX^HENEVER  you  apply  as  a  good  Pa- 
pist to  your  female  mediatrix,  you 
are  sure  of  success ;  but  there  is  not  a  full 
assurance  of  your  entire  submission  to 
jriother- church,  and  that  abates  a  little 
of  your  aiUhority.  However,  it  you  will 
accept  of  country  letters,  she  will  corre- 
si'ond  frc;n  the  hay-cock,  and  I  will 
write  to  you  upon  the  side  of  my  wheel- 
barrow :  surely  such  letters  n.ight  escape 
examination. 

Yf;urid<a  of  the  golden  .nge  is,  that 
every  shepherd  might  pipe  wlicre  he  pleas- 
ed. Ai  1  hive  lived  longer,  I  am  more 
nicdcrale  in  my  wishes,  and  would  be 
conteiit  with  the  liberty  of  not  piping 
where  I  am  not  pleased. 

Oh  bow  i  wish,  to  myself  and  my 
friends,  a  freedom  which  fate  seldom  al- 
lovvs,and  which  we  often  j'efuse  ourselves  ! 
uhv  is  our  shepherdess  *  in  voluntary  sla- 
very ?  why  must  our  Dean  submit  to  the 
colour  6f  his  coat,  and  live  absent  from 
us?  and  why  are  you  contined  to  what 
vcu  cannot  relieve  f 

I  seldom  venture  to  give  accounts  of 
mv  journeys  before-hsnd,  because  I  take 
jtsolutions  of  going  to  London,  and  keep 
thcmnobettei  than  quarrelling  lovers  do 
ih.eirs.  But  the  devil  wi'l  drive  me  thi- 
ther about  the  middle  of  next  m.onth, 
and  I  will  call  upon  you,  to  be  Sprinkled 
with  holy  water  before  I  enter  the  place 
of  corruplicn.     Your,  &c. 


LETTER    CXLIX. 
Dr.  Svxft  lo  the  Ea/l  of  Veterborovi, 
My  Lord, 

INEVtn  knew  or  heard  of  anv  person 
so  volatile,  and  so  fixed  as  your  lord- 
ship: you,  while  your  imagination  is 
carrying  you  through  every  corner  of  the 
world  where  you  have  or  have  not  been, 
can  at  the  saoic  time  rcjn^mber  to  do  of. 

•  Mfs.  IL 


fices  of  favour  and  kindness  fo  themean- 
est  of  youC  friends  ;  and  in  all  the  scenes 
you  have  passed, have  not  been  a  ble  to  at- 
tain that  one  quality  peculiar  to  a  great 
man,  of  forgetting  every  thing  but  in- 
juries. Of  this  I  am  a  living  witness 
against  you  ;  for  being  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  all  your  old  humble  servants,  you 
were  so  cruel  as  never  to  give  me  time  to 
ask  a  favour,  but  prevented  me,  in  doing 
whatever  you  thought  I  desired,  or  could 
be  for  my  credit  or  advantage. 

I  ha/c  often  admired  at  the  caprici- 
ousness  of  fortune  in  regard  to  your  lord- 
ship. She  hath  forced  courts  to  act  a- 
gainst  their  oldest  and  most  constant  max 
ims  ;  to  make  you  a  general  because  yoii 
had  courage  and  conduct ;  an  ambassa- 
dor, because  you  had  wisdom  and  knou-- 
ledge  in  the  interests  of  Europe  ,  and  an 
admiral,  on  account  of  your  skill  in  ma- 
ritime affairs;  whereas,  according  to  the 
usual  method  of  court-proceedings,  I 
should  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  armv, 
and  you  of  the  church,  or  rather  a  curate 
under  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  laments  that 
he  did  not  see  your  lordship  till  he  v.as 
just  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  Bath  ; 
I  pray  God  you  may  have  found  success 
in  that  journey,  else  I  shall  continue  lo 
think  there  is  ?  fatality  in  all  your  lord- 
ship's undertakings, which  only  terminate 
in  your  own  honour  and  the  good  of  the 
public,  without  the  least  advantage  to 
your  health  or  fortune. 

I  remember  Lord  Oxford's  ministry 
used  to  tell  me,  that  not  knowing  where 
to  write  to  vou,they  were  forced  to  write 
at  you.  Jt  is  so  with  me,  for  you  are  iu 
one  thing  an  evangelical  man,  that  you 
know  not  where  to  lay  your  head  ;  and, 
1  think,  you  have  no  house.  Pray,  my 
Lord,  write  to  me,  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure,  in  this  scoundrel  country,  of 
going  about,  and  shewing  my  depeuding 
parsons  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow,     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER     CL. 


Ml.  Pope  lo  Ml.  C 

Sep.  2,  1732. 
ASSURE  you  I  am  glad  of  \our  letter; 
and  have  long  wanted  nothing  but  the 
permission  you  now  give  me,  to  be  plain 
and  unreserved  upon  this  head.  I  wrote 
to  you  concerning  it  long  since  :  but  a 
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friend  of  yours  and  mine  was  of  opinion, 
it  was  taking  too  much  upon  me,  and 
n.ore  than  I  could  be  entitled  to  by  the 
mere  merit  of  a  long  acquaintance,  and 
good-will.  I  have  not  a  thing  in  my 
heart  relating  to  any  friend,  whieh  I 
would  not,  in  my  own  nature,  declare 
to  all  mankind.  The  truth  is  what  you 
guess  ;  [  could  not  esteem  your  conduct 
to  an  object  of  misery  so  near  you  as  Mrs. 
■  ;  and  have  often  hinted  it  to  your- 
self: the  truth  is,  I  cannot  yet  esteem  it 
for  any  reason  I  am  able  to  see.  But  this 
I  promise,  I  acquit  you  as  far  as  your 
own  mind  acquits  you.  I  have  now  no 
further  cause  of  complaint,  for  the  un- 
happy lady  gives  me  now  no  further  pain: 
she  is  no  longer  an  object  either  of  yours 
or  my  compassion  ;  the  hardships  done 
her  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  (jod  ; 
nor  has  any  man  more  to  do  in  them,  ex- 
cept the  persons  concerned  in  occasioning 
them. 

As  for  the  interruption  of  our  corre- 
spondence, I  am  sorry  you  seem  to  put 
the  test  of  my  friendship  upon  that,  be. 
cause  it  is  what  I  am  disqualified  from 
toward  my  other  acquaintance,  with 
whom  I  cannot  hold  any  frequent  com- 
merce. I  will  name  you  the  obstacles 
which  I  cannot  surmount :  wantof  health, 
want  of  time,  want  of  good  eyes  ;  and  one 
yet  stronger  than  ihemall,  1  write  not  up- 
on tlic  terms  of  other  men.  For  hovvever 
glad  1  ri)i«ht  l>e  of  expressing  my  respect, 
opening  my  mind,  or  venting  my  con- 
cerns, to  my  private  friends,  I  hardlvdare 
while  tiiere  are  Curls  in  the  world.  If  vou 
please  to  reflect  cither  on  the  imperti- 
nence of  weak  admirers,  the  malice  of  low 
enemies,  the  avarice  of  mercenary  book- 
sellers, or  the  silly  curio.sily  of  people  in 
general,  you  will  confess  I  have  small 
reason  to  indulge  corresi)ondciiccs  ;  in 
which  too  I  want  materials,  as  I  live  alto- 
gether out  of  town,  and  have  abstracted 
my  mind  (I  hope)  to  better  things  than 
common  neu-s.  1  wish  my  friends  would 
send  me  back  those  forfeitures  of  my  dis- 
cretion ;  commit  to  my  juslice  what  i 
trusted  only  to  their  indulgence,  and  re- 
turn me  at  the  year's  end  those  trifling 
Jetlers,  wliich  can  be  to  them  but  a  day's 
amusement,  but  to  me  may  prove  a  ciis- 
.crcdit  ns  lasting  and  extensivd'  as  the 
aloresaid  weak  admirers,  mean  enemies, 
mercenary  scril)blers,  or  curious  simple- 
tons, can  make  it. 

1  cojnc  now  to  a  particular  you  com- 


plain of,  my  not  answering  your  que  lioii 
about  some  party-papers,  ami  their  ai!- 
thors.  This  indeed  1  cou'd  not  ttll  yoit,' 
because  1  never  was  nor  will  be  privy  i~) 
sirch  papers :  and  if.by  accident,  llWugh 
ray  acquaintance  with  any  ofthe  writers, 
1  had  known  a  thing  t'ley  concealed. — 
I  should  certainly  never  be  the  reporter 
of  it. 

P'or  my  waitingon  you  at  yourcountry- 
house,  I  have  often  wished  it ;  it  was  my 
compliance  to  a  superior  duty  that  hin- 
dered me,  and  one  which  you  are  too  good 
a  Christian  to  wish  I  siiould  have  broken, 
having  never  ventured  to  leave  mymothcr 
(at  her  great  age)  for  more  than  a  week,' 
which  is  loo  little  for  such  a  journcv. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  acquit  myself 
of  any  act  or  thought  in  prejudice  of  the 
regard  I  owe  you,  as  so  long  and  obliging 
an  acquaintance  and  correspondent.  I 
am  sure  I  have  all  the  good  wishes  for 
yourself  and  your  fainily  that  become  a 
friend:  there  is  no  accident  that  can 
happen  to  your  advantage,  and  no  action 
that  can  redound  to  your  credit,  which  I 
should  not  be  ready  to  extol,  or  to  rejoice 
in.  And  therefore  I  beg  you  to  be  as- 
sured I  am  in  disposition  and  will,  though 
not  so  much  as  I  would  be  in  testimonies 
or  writing,  your,  &c. 

LETTER    CLI. 
Mr.   Vojic  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

'J'wickenliam,  June  to,  1735. 
yV  s  T  know  you  and  I  mutually  desire 
to  see  one  another,  1  hoped  thatiiii'i 
day  our  wishes  would  have  iue(,  and 
brought  you  hither.  And  this  for  the 
very  reason  vviiich  possibly  might  hinder 
your  coming,  t-hat  my  poor  mother  is 
dead*.  I  thank  God,  her  death  was  as 
Cisy  as  her  life  was  innocent  :  and  as  it 
cost  Iter  not  a  groan,  nor  even  a  sigh,  there  - 
is  yet  upon  her  countenance  sucli  an  ex- 
pressicji  of  tranquillity,  nay,  almost  of 
pleasure,  that  il  is  even  amiable  lojse-hold 
it.  It  would  afford  the  finest  image  of  a 
saint  expired  lltat  ever  painting  drew; 
and  it  would  be  the  greatest  obligation 
wliich  even  that  obliging  art  could  ever 
bestow  on  a  friend, ityou  would  come  and 
sketch  it  for  me.  I  am  sure,  if  there  be 
no  very  prevalent  obslaclc,  you  will  leave 
any  common  business  to  do  this  ;  and  I 
hope  to  sec  you  this  evening  as  late  as 

*  IVlrs.  Pope  died  tlic  7th  of  June  1733,  aged  9  j. 
D  d    1  v.ou 
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von  will,  or  to-morrow  morni"g  as  early, 
"before  this  uinler-flower  is  faded.  I 
will  defer  her  interment  till  to-morrow 
night.  I  know  yon  love  me,  or  I  could 
not  have  written  (his— I  could  not  (at 
this  time)  have  written  at  all.  —  Adieu  I 
May  you  die  as  happily  !    Your,  &c. 


It  is  all  a  poor  poet  can  do,  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  virtue  he  cannot  reach  : 
besides  that,  in  thi'j  age,  I  see  too  few 
good  examples  not  to  lay  hold  on  any  I 
can  find.  You  see  what  an  interested 
man  I  am.     Adieu. 


LETTER    CLII. 

Mr.  Pofie  to  Mr.  Bethel. 

Auff.  g,  i733« 
Vou  might  well  think  me  negligent  or 

forgetful  of  you,  if  true  friendship 
and  sincere  esteem  were  to  be  measured 
by  common  forms  and  compliments.  The 
truth  is,  1  could  not  write  then,  without 
saying  something  of  my  own  condition, 
r.nd  of  my  loss  of  so  old  and  so  deserving 
a  parent, whi(h  really  would  have  troubled 
you  ;  or  I  must  have  kept  a  silence  upon 
that  head,  which  would  not  have  suited 
that  freedom  and  sincere  opening  of  the 
heart  which  is  due  to  you  from  n.e.  I 
am  now  pretty  well ;  but  my  home  is  un- 
easy to  me  still,  and  1  am  therefore  wan- 
dering about  all  this  summer.  I  was  but 
four  d.ays  at  'J  w'ickenham  since  the  occa- 
sion that  made  it  so  melancholy.  I  have 
been  a  fortnight  in  Essex,  and  am  now  at 
Dawlev  (whose  master  is  your  servant) 
and  going  (oCirencester  toLordBathurst, 
I  shall  also  see  Southampton  v.iih  Lord 
Peferboniw.  The  court  and  Twit'nam 
1  sh:.ll  forsake  together.  I  wish  I  did 
nor  leave  our  friend*,  vvho  deserves  more 
quiet,  and  more  heaUh  and  happiness, 
than  can  be  found  in  such  a  family.  The 
rest  of  vnv  acquaintance  are  tolerably 
Jl.^ppv  in  their  various  ways  of  life,  whe- 
thT  court,  country,  or  town  ;  and  Mr. 
Cleiand  is  as-well  in  the  park  as, if  he 
vcre  in  Paradise.  I  heartily  hope  York- 
shire is  the  same  to  you  ;  and  that  no 
t-vil,  moral  or  physical,  may  conjc  near 
you. 

I  have  now  but  loo  much  melancholy 
leisl're,  and  no  other  care  but  to  finish 
ivv  Kbsr'.y  on  Man:  there  will  be  in  it 
oiir  line  that  may  offend  yon  (I  fear) 
and  vet  I  will  not  alter  or  omit  it,  unless 
vou  t  on;e  to  town  and  prevent  me  before 
\  p.rint  if,  "hich  will  be  in  a  fortnight  in 
all  probsbilily.  In  plain  trufii,  I  will 
ju'tdenv  n)vsclf  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
an,  C3t-,aU!eot  receiving,  because  another 
may  have  the  modesty  not  to  share  it. 

•       *  ♦  Mrs.    Li. 


LETTER  CLIIL 

Mt .  Po/ie  to  Dr.  Arbuthmt. 

July  2fi,  1734. 
I  THANK  you  for  your  letter,  which  has 

all  those  genuine  marks  of  a  good  mind 
by  which  I  have  ever  distinguished  yours, 
and  for  which  I  have  so  long  loved  you. 
Our  friendship  has  been  constant, because 
it  was  grounded  on  good  principles,  and 
therefore  not  only  uninterrupted  by  any 
distrust,  but  by  any  vanity,  much  less  any 
interest. 

What  you  recommend  to  me  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  last  request,  shall  have  its- 
due  weight  with  me.  That  disdain  and 
indignation  against  vice,  is  (I  thank  God) 
the  only  disdain  and  indignation  1  have  : 
it  is  sincere,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  one. 
But  sure  it  is  as  impossible  to  have  a  just 
abhorrence  of  vice,  without  hating  the 
vicious,  as  to  bear  a  true  love  for  virtue, 
without  loving  the  good.  To  reform 
and  not  to  chastise,  I  am  afraid,  is  im- 
possible; and  that  the  best  precepts,  as 
well  as  the  best  laws,  would  prove  of 
small  use,  if  there  were  no  examples  (o 
enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the 
abstract,  without  touching  persons,  may 
be  safe  flighting  indeed,  but  it  is  fighting 
with  shadows.  General  propositions  are 
ob?cure,  mist} .  and  uncertain,  compared 
with  plain,  full,  and  home  examj.les: 
precepts  only  apply  to  our  reason,  which 
in  most  men  is  but  weak  :  examples  arc 
pictures,  and  strike  the  senses,  nay  raise 
the  passions,  and  call  in  those  (the  strong- 
est and  most  general  of  all  motives)  to 
the  aid  of  reformation.  Every  vicious 
m.an  makes  the  case  his  own  ;  and  thjt  is 
the  only  wav  by  which  such  men  can  be 
affected,  much  less  dcterixd  ;  so  that  to 
chrstise  is  to  ref(rm.  The  only  sign  by 
wliich  I  found  my  writings  ever  did  any 
good,  or  hf.d  any  weight,  has  been  that 
thev  raised  the  anger  of  bad  men.  And 
my  greatest  comfort,  and  encouragement 
to  proceed,  has  been  to  sec  that  tiiose 
who  have  no  shame,  and  no  fear  of  any 
tliing  else,  have  appeared  touched  by 
niv  satires^ 
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As  to  your  kind  concern  for  my  safety, 
I  can  guess  what  occasions  it  at  tliis 
time.  Some  charrxters  *  I  have  drawn 
are  such,  that  if  there  be  any  who  deserve 
them,  it  is  evidently  a  service  to  man- 
kind to  point  those  men  out;  yet  such  as, 
if  all  the  world  gave  them,  Qone,  I 
think,  will  own  they  take  to  themselves. 
But  if  they  should,  tliose  of  whom  all 
the  world  think  in  such  a  manner,  mu»t 
be  men  I  cannot  fear.  Such  in  parti- 
cular as  have  the  meanness  to  do  mis- 
chiefs in  the  dark,  have  seldom  the  cou- 
rage to  justify  them  in  the  face  of  day  ; 
the  talents  that  make  a  cheat  or  a  whis- 
perer, are  not  the  same  that  qualify  a 
man  for  an  insulter ;  and  as  to  private 
viilany,  it  is  not  so  safe  to  join  in  an  as- 
sassination as  in  a  li'^el.  1  will  consult 
my  safely  so  far  as  I  think  occomes  a 
prudent  man  :  but  not  so  far  as  to  omit 
any  thing  which  I  think  becomes  an  ho- 
nest one.  As  to  personal  attacks  beyond 
the  law,  every  man  is  liable  to  them  : 
ai  for  danger  within  the  law,  I  am  not 
guilty  enough  to  fear  any.  For  the  good 
opinion  of  all  the  world,  I  know  it  is  not 
to  be  had :  for  that  of  worthy  men,  I 
hope,  I  shall  not  forfi^itit:  for  that  of 
the  great,  or  those  in  power,  I  may  wish 
I  had  it  ;  but  if  through  misrepresenta- 
tions (too  common  about  persons  in  that 
station)  I  have  it  not,  I  shall  be  sorry, 
but  not  miserable  in  the  want  of  it. 

It  is  certain,  much  freer  satirists  than 
I,  have  enjoyed  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  the  princes  under  whom 
they  lived.  Augustus  and  Maecenas 
made  IJorace  their  companion,  (houoh 
he  had  been  in  arms  on  the  side  of  Bru- 
tus; and  allow  me  to  remark,  it  was  out 
of  the  suffering  party  loo  that  they  fa- 
voured and.  distinguished  Virgil.  'You 
will  not  suspect  me  of  comparing  myself 
with  Virgil  and  Horace,  nor  even  wi(h 
another  court-favourite,  Boileau.  I  have 
always  been  too  niodest  to  imagine  mv 
panegyrics  were  worthy  of  a  court ;  and 
that,  I  hope  will  be  thought  the  true 
reason  why  I  have  never  offered  any. 
1  would  only  have  observed,  that  it  w'r.s 
under  the  greatest  princes  and  best  mi- 
nisters, that  moral  satirists  were  most  en- 
couraged ;  and  that  then  poers  exf^rcised 
tliesame  jurisdiction  over  the  folHes,  as 
historians  did  over  the  vices  of  men.    h 


*  The  character  of  Sporus  in  the  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbutlinot. 


may  also  be  worth  considering,  whether 
Augustus  himself  niakes  the  greater 
figure  in  the  writings  of  the  former,  or 
of  the  latter  ?  and  whether  Nero  and 
Domitian  do  not  appear  as  ridiculoui  for 
their  false  taste  and  affectation  in  Pc-rsius 
and  Juvenal,  as  odious  for  their  bad  go- 
vernment in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius?  In 
the  first  of  these  reigns  it  was  that  Ho- 
race was  protected  and  caressed  ;  and  in 
the  latter  that  Lucan  was  put  to  death, 
and  Juvenal  banished. 

I  would  not  have  said  so  much,  but  to 
shew  you  my  whole  heart  on  this  subject ; 
and  to  convince  you  I  am  deliberately 
bent  to  perform  that  request  which  you 
make  your  last  to  me,  and  to  perform  it 
with  temper,  justice,  and  resolution.  As 
your  approbation  (being  the  testimony 
of  a  sound  head  and  honest  heart)  does 
greatly  confirm  me  herein,  I  wish  you 
may  live  to  see  the  effect  it  may  hereafter 
have  upon  me,  in  something  more  de- 
serving of  that  approbation.  But  if  it 
be  the  will  of  God  (which,  I  know,  will 
also  be  yours)  that  we  must  separate,  I 
hope  it  will  be  better  for  you  than  it  can 
be  for  me.  You  are  fitter  to  live,  or  to 
die,  than  any  man  I  know.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend  !  and  may  God  preserve  your 
life  easy,  or  make  your  death  happyf . 


LETTER    CLIV. 

Mr.  Fopc  io  Dr.  Sivift. 

June  i8,  17T4. 
•tttHatev  fk  apologies  it  m.ight  become 
^*  me  to  make  at  any  other  time  for 
vuiting  to  you,  i  shall  use  none  now,  to 
a  man  who  has  owned  himseif  as  splene- 
tic as  a  cat  in  the  country.  In  that  cir- 
cumstance I  know  by  experience  a  letter 
is  a  very  useful  as  well  .is  an  amusing 
thing  :  if  you  are  too  busied  in  state-af- 
fairs to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entcr- 
taijiment  in  folding  it  into  divers  figures, 
either  doubling  it  into  a  pyramidical, 
or  twisting  it  intu  a  serpentine  form  : 
or  if  your  disposition  should  not  be  so 
mathcnr-tica!,  in  taking  it  with  you 
to  that  place  where  men  of  studious 
minds  are  apt  to  sit  longer  than  ordinary; 
where,  after  an  abrupt  division  of  the 
paper,  it  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  try 
to  fit  and  rejoin  the  broken  lines  to- 
gether.    All  these  amusements  I  am  no 

f  This  cxcelliqg  pcrscn  died  Feb.  2  7,  j  7  j^.  ^. 
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stranger  to  In  the  country,  and  doubt 
not  ^by  this  time)  you  begin  to  relish 
them,  in  your  present  conlemplalive 
situation. 

I  remember  a  man,  who  was  thought 
io  have  some  knowledge  in  the  world, 
used  to  affirm,  that  no  people  in  town 
ever  complained  they  were  forgotten  by 
iheir  friends  in  the  country;  but  my  in- 
creasing experience  convinces  me  he  was 
mistaken  ;  for  I  fir.d  a  great  many  here 
grievously  complaining  of  you  upon  this 
score.  I  am  told  further,  that  you  treat 
the  few  you  correspond  with  in  a  very  ar- 
rogant style,  and  tell  them  you  aHmire 
at  their  insolence  in  distiirbins;  your  me- 
citations,  or  even  mquirmg  of  your  re- 
treat *  :  but  this  I  will  not  positively 
assert,  because  I  never  received  any  such 
insulting  epistle  from  you.  My  Lord 
Oxiord  says  you  have  not  written  to  him 
once  since  you  went :  but  this  perhaps 
may  be  only  policy  in  him  or  you ;  and 
I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  must  not  entirely 
credit  any  thing  he  affirms.  At  Button's 
it  is  reported  you  are  gone  to  Planovcr, 
and  that  Gay  goes  only  on  an  embassy  to 
you.  Otlicrs  apprehend  some  dangerous 
state  treatise  from  your  retirement :  and 
a  w  it,  who  affects  to  imitate  Balsac,  says, 
that  tlic  ministry  now  are  like  those 
Heathens  of  old,  who  received  their 
Oracles  from  the  woods.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  are 
not  unwilling  to  credit  me,  when  I  whis- 
per, that  you  are  gone  to  meet  son.e 
Jesuits  commissioned  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  settle  the  most  con- 
venient methods  to  l)e  taken  for  the 
toming  of  the  Pretender.  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not  is  singular  in  his  opinion,  and  ima- 
gines your  only  design  is  to  attend  at 
full  leisure  to  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Scriblerus.  This  indeed  nnisl  be  graiit- 
cd  of  gi eater  importance  than  all  the 
rest  ;  and  1  wish  1  could  promise  so  well 
of  you.  I'lie  top  of  my  own  ambition 
is  to  contribute  to  that  treat  work  ;  and 
I  shall  translate  Homer  by  tlie  by.  Mr. 
CVay  lu.s  acquainted  you  wlat  progress 
1  have  made  in  it.  1  cannot  name  Mr. 
Gay,  without  all  the  acknowledgments 
vhieh  1  shall  ever  owe  you,  on  his  ac- 
cmnit.     If  1  wiit  this  in  verse,  I  would 


'*  >(>i)iciini(' before  Mie dcntlinf  Qiicpti  Anno, 
■wlu'ii  luT  iviiiii-ittT.s  were  qiiarroiliiijj,  anil  Ihe 
Dciiii  could  not  reconcile  tlu-in,  lie  retired 
to  a  I'lieivd's  liousc  in  Berksbirc,  and  uevcr 
biiw  tLeiu  alicr. 


tell  you,  you  are  like  the  Sun;  and 
while  men  imagine  you  to  be  retired  or 
absent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  indul- 
gence, and  bringing  things  to  maturity 
for  their  advantage.  Of  ail  the  world, 
you  arc  the  man  (without  flattery)  who 
serve  your  friends  with  the  least  osten- 
tation ;  it  is  almost  ingratitude  to  thank 
you,  considering  your  temper;  and  this 
is  the  period  of  all  my  letter  which,  1 
fear,  you  will  think  the  most  imperii* 
nent.  I  am,  with  the  trucit  affection, 
yours,  See. 


LETTER    CLV. 
u^nthony  Henley^  Esq.  io  Dr.  Si 


'Aft. 


Dear  Doctor,  Nov.  2,  1708. 

HPhough  you  will  not  send  me  your 
broomstick  f ,  I  will  send  you  as  good 
a  reflection  upon  death  as  even  Adrian's 
himself,  though  the  fellow  was  but  an  old 
farmer  of  mine  that  made  it.  He  had 
been  ill  a  good  while ;  and  when  his 
friends  saw  him  a  going,  they  all  came 
croaking  about  him  as  usual  ;  and  one  of 
them  asking  him  how  he  did  ?  he  re- 
plied, "  In  great  pain.  If  I  could  but 
get  tills  same  breath  out  of  my  body,  I 
w  ould  take  care,  by  G — d,  how  I  let  it 
come  in  again."  This,  if  it  were  put 
into  fine  Latin,  I  fancy,  would  make  as 
good  a  sound  as  any  I  have  met  with, 
I  am,  ice. 


LETTER    CLVL 

Jjord  Bolingiroie  to  Dr.  Sivift. 

JAM  not  so  lazy  as  Fope,  and  therefore 
^  you  must  not  expect  from  me  the  same 
indulgence  to  laziness ;  in  defending  his 
own  cause  he  pleads  yours,  and  becomes 
your  advocate  while  he  appeals  to  you  as 
ins  judge  :  you  will  do  the  same  on  your 
part ;  and  1,  and  the  rest  of  your  com- 
mon friends,  shall  have  great  justice  to 
expect  from  two  such  righteous  tribunals. 
You  resemble  perfectly  the  two  alehouse- 
keepers  in  Holland,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  Burgomasters  of  the  to  .en,  and 
taxed  one  another's  bills  alternately.  I 
declare  before-hand  I  will  not  stand  to 
the  award  ;  my  title  to  your  friendship 
is  good,  and  wants  neither  deeds  nor  writ- 
ings to  confirm  it ;  but  annual  acknow- 

+  Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,  wriMen  by 
Dr.  bwil't  about  this  time.  ' 
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ledgemcnfs  a(  least  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it :  and  I  begin  lo  suspect,  by  your 
defrauding  me  of  them,  that  you  hope  in 
time  to  dispute  it,  and  to  urge  pres'Tip- 
tion  against  me.  I  would  not  say  one 
word  to  you  about  myself  (since  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  you  appear  to  have  no 
curiosity)  was  it  not  to  try  how  far  the 
contrast  between  Pope's  fortune  and 
manner  of  life  and  mine  may  be  carried. 

I  have  been,  then,  infinitely  more  uni- 
form and  less  dissipated  Jthan  when  you 
knew  me,  and  cared  forme.  Thai  love 
which  I  used  to  scatter  with  such  profusion 
among  the  female  kind,  has  been  these 
many  years  devoted  to  one  object.  A 
great  many  misfortunes  (for  so  they  arc 
called,  though  sometimes  very  impro- 
perly) and  a  retirement  from  the  world, 
have  made  that  just  and  nice  discrimi- 
nation between  my  acquaintance  and  my 
friends,  which  we  have  seldom  sagacity 
enough  to  make  for  ourselves  ;  those  in- 
sects of  various  hues,  which  used  lo  hum 
and  buz  about  me,  while  I  stood  in  the 
sunshine,  have  disappeared  since  I  lived 
in  the  shade.  No  man  comes  to  a  her- 
mitage but  for  the  sake  of  the  hermit ;  a 
few  philosophical  friends  come  often  to 
mine,  and  they  are  siich  as  you  would  be 
glad  to  live  with,  if  a  dull  climate  and 
duller  company  have  not  altered  you  ex- 
trcmly  from  what  you  was  nine  years 
ago. 

The  hoarse  voice  of  parly  was  never 
heard  in  this  quiet  place ;  gazettes  ant! 
pamphlets  are  banished  from  it ;  and  if 
the  Lucubrations  of  Isaac  Bickersta*?  be 
adiaitted,  thisdistinction  is  owing  fosome 
strokes  by  which  it  is  judged  that  this 
illustrious  philosopher  had  (like  the  In- 
dian Fohu,  the  Grecian  Pythagoras,  the 
Persian  Zoroaster,  and  others  his  precur- 
sors among  the  Zabrians,  Magians,  and 
the  Egyptian  Seers)  both  his  outward 
and  his  inward  doctrine,  and  that  he  was 
«f  no  side  at  the  bottom.  When  I  am 
there,  1  forget  1  was  ever  of  any  party 
.myself;  nay,  I  am  often  so  happily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  abstracted  reason  of  things, 
that  I  am  ready  to  imagine  there  never 
■was  any  such  monster  as  party.  Alas,  I 
am  soon  awakened  from  that  pleasing 
dream  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  histori- 
ans, by  Guicciardine,  by  Machiavel,  and 
Thuanus  ;  for  I  have  vowed  to  read  no 
history  of  ouf  own  country  till  that  body 
cf  it  which  you  promise  lo  finish  appears. 

I  am  under  no  apprehension  Ihata  glut 


of  sludy  and  retirement  sfcrnild  cast  me 
back  into  the  hurry  of  the  world  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  single  regret  which  1  ever 
feel,  is  that  I  fell  so  late  into  this  course 
of  life  ;  my  philosophy  grows  confirmed 
by  habit ;  and  if  you  and  I  meet  again,  I 
will  extort  this  approbation  from  you : 
Jam  mn  consilio  honus^  sed  more  eo  fitrductus^ 
tit  non  tanitim  recte  facere  ^lossim,  sed  nisi 
recte  facert  ticu  fioss'nn.  The  little  incivi- 
lities I  have  met  with  from  opposite  sets 
of  people,  have  been  so  far  from  render- 
ing me  violent  or  sour  to  any,  that  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  them  all:  some  have 
cured  me  of  my  fears,  by  shewing  me 
how  impotent  the  malice  of  the  world  is ; 
others  have  cured  me  of  my  hopes,  bv 
shewing  how  precarious  popular  friend- 
ships are  ;  all  have  cured  me  of  surprize. 
In  driving  me  out  of  party,  they  have 
driven  mc  out  of  cursed  company;  and  in 
stripping  me  of  titles  and  rank, and  estate, 
and  such  trinkets,  which  evcrv  man  that 
will  may  spare,  they  have  given  me  that 
which  no  man  can  be  happy  u'lthoiir. 

Reflection  and  habit  have  rendered  the 
world  so  indilferent  lo  me,  that  I  am 
neither  afflicted  nor  rejoiced,  angry  nor 
pleased,  at  what  happens  in  it,  any  fur- 
ther than  personal  friendships  interest  mc 
in  the  affairs  of  it ;  and  this  principle  ex- 
tends my  cares  but  a  little  wav.  Perfect 
tranquillity  is  the  general  tenour  of  my 
life :  good  digestions,  serene  weather, 
and  some  other  mechanic  springs,  wind 
me  above  it  now  and  then,  but  I  never 
fall  below  it ;  I  am  sometimes  gay,  but  I 
am  never  sad.  1  have  gained  new  friends, 
and  have  lost  some  old  oncb ;  my  acqui- 
sitions of  this  kind  give  me  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure,  because  they  have  not  been 
made  lightly  :  I  know  no  vows  so  solemn 
as  those  of  friendship,  and  therefore  a 
pretty  long  noviciate  of  acquaintance 
should  methinks  precede  them  ;  my  losses 
of  this  kind  give  me  but  little  trouble  ;  I 
contributed  not  to  them ;  and  a  friend 
who  breaks  with  me  unjustly, is  not  worth 
preserving.  As  soon  as  I  leave  this  town 
(which  will  be  in  a  few  davs)  I  shall 
fall  back  into  that  course  of  life  which 
keeps  knaves  and  fools  at  a  great  distance 
from  me  :  I  have  an  aversion  to  them 
both  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life 
I  think  I  can  bear  the  sensible  knave  bet- 
ter than  Ihe  fool  One  must  indeed  with 
the  former  be  in  some  or  other  of  the 
attitudes  of  those  wooden  men  whom  I 
have  seen  before  a  sword-culler's  shop  in 
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Germany  ;  but  even  in  these  constrained 
postures  the  witty  rascal  will  divert  me  j 
and  he  that  diverts  me  doe?  me  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  lays  me  under  an  ob- 
ftgaiion  to  him,  which  I  am  not  obliged 
lo  pay  him  in  another  coiii  ;  the  fool  ob- 
liges me  to  be  almost  as  much  upon  my 
guard  as  the  knave,  and  he  makes  me  no 
atmends ;  he  numbs  me  like  the  torpor, 
or  he  tcaxcs  me  like  the  fly.  This  is  the 
picture  of  an  old  friend,  and  more  like 
nim  than  that  will  be  which  you  once 
asked,  and  which  he  will  send  you,  if  you 
continue  still  to  desire  it.  —  Adieu,  dear 
Swift  I  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  en- 
tirely ;  make  an  effort,  and  love  mc  on 
with  all  mine. 


LETTER    CLVIL 

Dr.  Si-jtft  to  Mr.  Po/ie. 

Dublin,  Sept.  20,  1723. 
T?  F.TVRKiiTG  from  asummer  expedition 
of  four  months,  on  account  of  ray 
liealth,  I  found  a  letter  from  you,  with 
an  appendix  longer  than  yours  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  ■  1  believe  there  is  not  a 
more  miserable  malady  than  an  unwilling- 
ness to  write  letters  lo  our  best  friends  ; 
and  a  man  might  be  philosopher  enough 
in  finding  out  reasons  for  it.  One  thing 
is  clear,  that  it  shews  a  mighty  difference 
betwixt  friendship  and  love  ;  for  a  lover 
(as  1  have  heard)  is  always  scribbling  to 
his  mistress.  If  I  could  permit  myself  to 
believe  what  your  civility  makes  you  say, 
that  lam  still  remembered  by  my  friends 
in  England,  1  am  in  the  right  to  keep 
lavself  here.  — Ncn  sum  qualh  eram,  I  left 
you  in  a  penpd  of  life  Avhen  one  year 
does  more  execution  than  three  at  yours  ; 
to  which,  if  you  add  the  dulness  of  the  air 
and  of  the  people,  it  will  make  a  terrible 
snm.  1  have  no  very  strong  faith  in  you 
pretenders  to  retirement;  you  arc  not 
©f  an  age  for  it,  nor  have  gone  through 
either  good  ov  bad  fortune  enough  to  go 
into  a  corner,  and  form  conclusions  tk 
cmtcni/itu  miindi  el  fuga  sa^culi,  unless  a 
poet  ffrows  wtaryof  too  much  applause, 
as  ministers  do  of  too  much  weight  ot 
business. 

Your  hrppiness  is  greater  thr.n  your 
merit,  in  chusing  your  favorites  so  indif- 
ferently ?mong' either  parly:  this  you 
owe  partly  to  your  education,  and  partly 
10  yotrr  aenius  employing  you  in  an  ai*t 
in  which  faction  has  nothing  lodo;  for  I 


suppose  Virgil  and  Horace  are  equally 
read  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  /ou  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  constitution  of 
church  and  state  than  a  Christian  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  you  are  so  much  the 
wiser  a'ld  the  happier,  because  both  par- 
ties will  approve  your  poetry  as  long  as 
you  are  known  to  be  of  neither. 

Your  notions  of  friendship  are  new  to 
me  :  I  believe  every  man  is  born  with  his 
quantum  ;  and  he  cannot  give  to  one  with- 
out robbing  another.  J  very  well  know 
to  whom  1  would  give  the  first  places  in 
my  friendship,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
way;  I  am  condemned  to  another  scene, 
and  therefore  I  distribute  it  in  penny- 
worths to  those  about  me,  and  who  dis- 
please me  least ;  and  should  do  the  same 
to  my  felluw-prisoiiers  if  I  were  con- 
dem.ned  to  jail.  I  can  likewise  tolerate 
knaves  much  belter  than  fools,  because 
their  knavery  does  me  no  hurt  in  the 
commerce  I  have  with  them,  which  how- 
ever 1  ov\  n  is  more  dangerous,  though 
not  so  troublesome  as  that  of  tools.  I 
have  often  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
friendship  among  all  men  of  genius,  and 
would  fain  have  it  done  ;  they  are  seldom 
above  three  or  four  contemporaries;  and 
if  they  could  be  united,  would  drive  the 
world  before  them.  I  think  it  was  so 
among  the  poets  in  the  time  ol  Augustus  ; 
but  enw,  and  party,  aud  pride,  have 
hindered  it  among  us.  1  do  not  include 
the  subalterns,  of'  which  you  are  seldom 
without  a  large  tribe.  Under  the  name 
of  poets  and  scribblers,  I  suppose  you 
mean  the  fools  you  are  content  to  see 
sometimes,  when'they  happen  to  be  mo- 
dest;  which  was  not  frequent  among 
them  while  I  was  in  the  world. 

I  would  describe  to  you  my  way  of 
living,  if  any  method  could  be  called  so 
in  this  country.  I  chuse  companions 
out  of  those  of  least  consequenceand  most 
compliance:  I  read  ihe  most  trifling  books 
J  cnn  find  ;  and  whenever  I  write,  it  is 
upon  the  most  trifling  subjects;  but  rid- 
ing, walking,  and  sleeping,  take  up  eigh- 
teen of  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  pro- 
crastinate more  than  I  did  twenty  years 
a"o;  and  have  several  things  to  tinish, 
which  I  put  otf  to  twenty  years  hence  ; 
Hrc  at  vita  Solutoiuw,  ^c.  1  send  you 
the  compliments  of  a  friend  of  yours, 
who  hath  passed  four  months  this  summer 
with  two  grave  acquaintance  at  his  coun- 
try-house, without  ever  once  going  to 
Dublin,  which  is  but  eight  miles  distant ; 
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yet,  when  he  returns  to  London,  I  will 
engage  you  will  find  him  as  deep  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,  the  Park,  the  Operas, 
and  the  Coffee-houje,  as  anv  man  there. 
I  am  now  with  him  for  a  few  days. 

You  must  i^emember  me  with  great  af- 
fection to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Mr.  Congrevc, 
and  Gay. — I  think  there  are  no  more 
eodem  tertioi  between  you  and  mc,  except 
Mr.  Jervas,  to  whose  house  I  address 
this,  for  want  of  knowing  where  you 
live  :  for  it  was  not  clear  from  your  last 
whether  you  lodgewith  LordPeterborow, 
or  he  with  you.     I  am  ever,  &c. 


LETTER     CLVIIL 

Mr.  Gay  io  Dr.  Swift. 

Nov.  17,  1716. 

BOUT  ten  days  ago  a  book  was  pub- 
lished here  of  the  Travels  of  one 
Gulliver,  which  hath  been  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  whole  town  ever  since :  the 
whole  impression  sold  in  a  week ;  and 
nothing  is  more  diverting  than  to  hear 
the  different  opinions  people  give  of  it, 
though  all  agree  in  liking  it  extremely. 
It  is  generally  said  that  you  are  the  au- 
thor; but  i  am  told  the  bookseller 
declares  he  knows  not  from  what  hand  it 
came.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  it 
is  universally  read  ;  from  the  cabinet- 
council  to  the  nursery.  The  politicians 
to  a  man  agree,  that  it  is  free  from  par- 
ticular reflections,  but  that  the  satire  on 
general  societies  of  men  is  too  severe. 
Not  but  we  now  and  then  meet  with 
people  of  greater  perspicuity,  who  are  in 
search  of  particular  xipplications  in  every 
leaf;  and  it  is  highly  probable  we  shall 
have  keys  published  to  give  light  into 
Gulliver's  design.     Lord  — —  is  the 


A 


person  who  least  approves  it,  blaming  it 
as  a  design  of  evil  consequence  to  de- 
preciate human  nature,  at  which  it  can- 
not be  wondered  that  he  takes  most  of- 
fence, being  himself  the  most  accom- 
plished of  his  species,  and  so  losing  more 
than  any  other  of  that  praise  which  isdue 
both  to  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  a  man. 
Your  friend,  my  Lord  Harcourt,  com- 
mends it  very  much,  though  he  thinks 
in  some  places  the  matter  too  farcarried. 
The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough 
is  in  raptures  at  it  ;  she  says  she  can 
dream  of  nothing  else  since  she  read  it ; 
*he  declares  that  she  has  now  found  out, 


that  her  whole  life  hath  been  lost  in  ca- 
ressing the  worst  part  of  mankind,  and 
treating  the  best  as  her  foes  ;  and  that 
if  she  knew  Gulliver,  though  he  had 
been  the  worst  enemy  she  ever  had,  she 
would  give  up  her  present  acquaintance 
for  his  friendship.  You  may  sec  by  ihis, 
that  you  are  not  much  injured  by  being 
supposed  the  author  of  this  piece.  If 
you  are,  you  have  disobliged  us,  and  two 
or  three  of  your  best  friends,  in  not  giv- 
ing us  the  least  hint  of  it  while  you  were 
with  us  ;  and  in  particular  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not, who  says  it  is  ten  thousand  pities  he 
had  not  known  it,  he  could  have  «(dded 
such  abundance  of  things  upon  every 
subject.  Among  Lady-critics,  some  have 
found  out  that  Mr.  Gulliver  had  a  parti- 
cular malice  to  Maids  of  Honour.  Those 
of  them  who  frequent  the  church,  say, 
his  design  is  impious  ;  and  that  if  is  de- 
preciating the  works  of  the  Creator. 
Notvvithtanding,  I  am  told  the  Princess 
halh  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  As  to 
other  critics,  they  think  the  flying  island 
is  the  least  entertaining  ;  and  so  great  an 
opinion  the  town  have  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  Gulliver's  writing  at  all  bclowr 
himself,  it  is  agreed ,  that  part  w.as  not 
writ  by  the  same  hand  ;  though  this  hzih. 
its  defenders  too.  It  hath  passed  Lor<k 
and  Commons  jiemlne  conh adiccnu  \  an-cj 
the  whole  town,  men,  women,  and  diil- 
dren,  are  quite  full  of  it. 

Perhaps  I  may  all  this  time  be  talking 
to  you  of  a  book  you  have  never  eccii, 
and  whicli  hath  not  yet  reached  Irebn-d  ; 
if  it  hath  not,  i  believe  what  we  have  sai-d 
will  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  your 
reading,  and  that  you  will  order  n'c  lo 
send  it  to  you. 

But  it  will  be  much  better  to  con:e  over 
yourself,  and  read  it  here,  where  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  variety  of  comnien- 
tafors,  to  explain  the  diliicult  pasea^cb  to 
you. 

We  all  rejoice  that  you  have  fixed  the 
precise  time  of  your'coming  fo  h<^  cum 
hh  undine  J2ri7na\  which  we  modern  nati> 
ralistSif)ronounce,  ought  (o  be  reckoned, 
contrary  to  Pliny,  in  this  northern  lati- 
tude of  fifty-two  dcgnres,  from  the  end 
of  February,  Styl.  Gieg,  at  farthest. 
But  to  us  your  friends,  the  coming  o( 
such  a  black  swallow  as  you,  \y\\\  niake 
a  summer  in  the  worst  of  scasojjs.  VV\^ 
are  no  less  glad  at  your  uu;, uion  of 
Twickenham  and  Dawley ;  and  in  town 
you  kno-.v  you  have  aicdgin^  a  cours.' 
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The  Princess  is  clothed  in  Irish  silk  ; 
pray  give  our  service  (o  the  weavers. 
We  art- strangely  surprized  to  hear  that 
the  bells  in  Ireland  ring  without  your 
money.  1  hope  you  do  not  write  the 
thing  that  is  not.  We  are  afraid  that 
B —  hath  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  that 
%'ou  (like  Honynlniin)  have  treated  him 
as  a 'Yahoo,  and  discarded  hiin  yoiir  ser- 
vice. I  fear  you  do  not  understand  these 
modish  terms,  which  every  creature  now 
understands  but  yourself. 

Yon  tell  us  your  wine  is  bad,  and  that 
the  clergy  do  not  frequent  your  house  ; 
■which  we  look  upon  to  be  tautology. 
The  best  advice  we  can  give  yon  is,  to 
make  them  a  present  of  your  wine,  and 
come  away  to  belter. 

You  fancy  we  envy  you  ;  but  you  are 
mistaken  ;  we  envy  those  you  are  with  ; 
for  we  cannot  envy  the  man  we  love. 
Adieu. 

LETTER     CLIX. 


I 


Mr.  Pope  to  Dr.  Siv'ift. 

Oct.  2,  T727. 

T  is  a  perfect  trouble  to  me  to  write  (o 
you  ;  and  your  kind  letter  left  for  me 
at  Mr.  Gay's  affected  me  so  much,  that 
it  made  me  like  a  girl.  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  say  to  you  ;  1  only  feel  that  I 
n-ish  you  v^'ell  in  every  circumstance  of 
life  :  .that  it  is  almost  as  good  (o  be  hated 
as  to  be  loved,  considering  the'  pain  it  is 
io  minds  of  any  tender  turn,  to  find  them- 
selves so  utterly  impotent  to  do  any  good, 
cr  give  any  ease  to  those  who  deserve 
most  from  us.  I  would  very  fain  know- 
as  soon  as  you  recover  your  complaints, 
or  any  part  of  them.  Would  to  God  I 
could  ease  any  of  them,  or  had  baen  able 
even  to  have  alleviated  any  I  1  found  I 
was  not,  and  truly  it  grieved  me.  I  was 
«orry  to  find  you  could  think  yourself 
easier  in  any  house  than  mine,  though  at 
the  same  time  I  can  allow  for  a  tender- 
ness in  your  way  of  thinking,  even  when 
it  seemed  to  want  that  tenderfless.  I 
cannot  explain  my  meaning,  perhaps  you 
know  it :  but  the  best  way  of  convincing 
vou  of  my  indulgence,  will  be,  if  1  live, 
to  vifit  you  in  freland,  and  act  there  as 
much  in  my  own  way  as  you  did  here  in 
yours.  I  will  not  leave  your  roof,  if  I 
sm  ill.  To  your  bad  health  I  fear  there 
W53  added  son-,L'  disagreeable  news  fron\ 
Ijtliii.d,  which  might  occasion  votr  sud- 


den departure :  for  the  last  time  I  saw  you 
you  assured  me  you  would  not  leave  us 
the  whole  winler,unlesryour  health  grew 
better  ;  and  1  do  not  find  it  did.  I  never 
complained  so  unwillingly  in  my  life  with 
any  friend  as  with  you,  in  staying  so  en- 
tirely from  you  ;  nor  could  I  have  had 
the  constancy  to  do  it,  if  you  had  not 
promised  that,  before  you  went,  wc 
should  meet,  and  you  would  send  lonis 
all  to  come.  I  have  given  your  remem- 
brances to  those  you  mention  in  yours: 
we  are  quite  sorry  for  you, —  I  mean  for 
ourselves.  I  hope,  as  you  do,  that  we 
shall  meet  in  a  more  durable  and  more  sa- 
tisfactory state  ;  but  the  less  sure  I  am  of 
that,  the  morel  would  indulge  it  in  this. 
We  are  to  believe  we  shall  have  some- 
thing better  than  even  a  friend  there;  but 
certainly  here  \\q  have  nothing  so  good. 
Adieu  for  this  time ;  may  you  find  every 
friend  you  go  to  as  pleased  and  happy  as 
every  friend  you  went  from  is  sorry  and 
troubled.     Yours,  &c. 

LETTER    CLX. 

Dr.  Sivift  io  Mr.  Pope. 

Dublin,  Oct.  12,  1727. 
T  HAVE  been  long  reasoning  with  myself 

upon  the  condifion  I  am  in  ;  and  in 
conclusion  have  thought  it  best  to  return 
to  what  fortune  hath  made  my  home:  I 
have  there  a  large  house,  and  servants 
and  conveniences  about  me.  I  may  be 
worse  than  I  am ;  and  I  have  nowhere 
to  retire  to,  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  Ireland,  rather  than  go  to  any 
distant  place  in  England.  Here  is  my 
maintenance,  and  here  my  convenience. 
If  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  to  my 
"'health,  I  shall  readily  make  a  third  jour- 
ney ;  if  not,  we  must  part  as  all  human 
creatures  have  parted.  You  are  the  best 
and  kindest  friend  in  the  world  ;  and  T 
know  nobody  alive  or  dead  to  whom  I 
am  so  much  obliged  ;  and  if  ever  yon 
made  me  angry,  it  was  for  your  too  much 
care  about  me^  I  have  often  wished  that 
God  Almighty  would  be  so  easy  to  the 
weakness  of  mankind,  as  to  let  old  friends 
be  acquainted  in  another  state  :  and  if  I 
were  to  write  an  Utopia  for  Heaven,  that 
would  be  one  of  my  schemes.  'I'his 
wildncss  you  must  allow  for,  because  I 
am  giddy  and  deaf. 

I  find  it  more  convenient  to  be  sick 
here,  without  the  vexation  of  making 

my 
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my   friends  uneasy ;  yet    my    giddiness 
alone  would  not  have  done,  if  that  unso- 
ciable comfortless  deafness  had  not  quife 
tired  me.     And  I  believe  I  should  have 
retii'-ned  from  the  inn,  if  1  had  not  feared 
it  was  onlv  a  short  intermission,  and  the 
year  was  late,  and  my  licence  expiring. 
Surely,  besides  all  other  faults,  1  should 
he  a  very  ill  judge,  to  doubt  your  friend- 
ship and' kindness.     But  it  hath  pleased 
God  that  yon  are  not  in  a  state   of  health 
to  be  moriilicd  with  the  care  and  sickness 
of  a  friend.     Two  j^ick  friends  never  did 
well  together;  such  an  office  is  filler  for 
servants    and    humble    companions,    to 
whom  it  is  wholly  inditferent  whether  we 
give   them   trouble   or   no.      The  case 
would  be  quite   otherwise  if  you  were 
with  me  :  you  could  not  refuse  to  see  any 
body,  and  here  is  a  large  house,  where 
we  need  not  hear  each  other  if  we  v.'cre 
both  sick.     I  have  a  race   of  orderly  el- 
derly people  of  both  sexes  at   command, 
who  are   of    no  consequence,  and    have 
gifts  proper  for  attending  us ;    who  can 
bawl  when  lam  deaf,   and  tread  softly 
when  lam  only  giddy  and  would  sleep. 
I  had  another  reason  for  my  haste  hi- 
ther, which  was  changing  my  agent,  the 
old  one  having  terribly  involved  my  little 
affairs:  to  which  however  I  am  groww  so 
indifferent,  that  1  believe  1  shall  lose  two 
or  three    hundred    pounds   rather   than 
plague  myself  with  accounts;  so  that  lam 
very  well  qualified  to  be  a  Lord,  and  put 
into  Peter  Walter*s  hands. 

Pray  God  continue  and  increase   Mr. 

Congreve's  amendment,  though  he  does 

not  deserve  it  like  you,  having  been  too 

lavish  of  that  health  which  nature  gave 

-  him. 

I  hope  my  Whitehall  landlord  is  nearer 
to  a  place  than  when  I  left  him  ;  as  the 
preacher  said,  "  the  day  of  judgment  was 
"•*  nearer  than  ever  it  had  been  before.'' 
Pray  God  send  you  health,  del  sahiun 
del  ojiei  ;  nmmam  aquum  tibi  ijne  jinrabis. 
You  see  Horace  wished  for  money,  as  well 
as  health  ;  and  I  would  iiold  a  crown  he 
.  kept  a  coach ;  and  I  shall  never  be  a 
friend  to  the  court  till  you  do  £o  too. 
Yours,  &c. 

LETTER     CLXL 

Mr.  Pc/.e  to  Dr.  ^vjift. 

March  13,   1717-8^ 
T  SEND  you  a  very  odd  thing,  a  paper 
■■»•  printed   in  Boston  in  Xcw  England; 


wherern  you  will  find  a  real  person,  a 
member  of  their  parliament,  of  the  namo 
of  Jonathan  Gulliver.  If  the  fame  of 
that  traveller  has  travelled  thither,  it  ha« 
travelled  very  quick,  to  have  folks  christ- 
ened already  by  the  name  of  the  sup- 
posed author.  Bnt  if  you  object,  that  no 
child  so  lately  christened  could  be  arri- 
ved at  years  of  maturity  to  be  elected 
into  parliament,  I  rely(to  solve  the  riddle) 
that  the  person  is  an  Anabajitht^  and  not 
christened  till  full  age;  which  setsall  right. 
However  it  be,  the  accident  is  very  sin- 
gular, that  these  two  names  should  be 
united. 

Mr.  Gay's  Opera  has  been 'acted  near 
forty  days  running,  and  will  cerfainlv 
continue  the  whole  season.  So  he  has 
more  than  a  fence  about  his  thousand 
pound :  he  will  soon  be  thinking  of  a 
fence  about  his  two  thousand.  Shall  no 
one  of  us  live  as  we  would  wish  each 
other  to  live  ?  Shall  he  have  no  annuity, 
you  no  settlement  on  this  side,  and  I  no 
prospect  of  getting  to  you  on  tlie  other? 
This  world  is  made  for  Cccsar — as  Cato 
said  ;  for  ambitious,  false,  or  flattering 
people  to  domineer  in  :  nay,  they  would 
not,  by  their  good-will,  leave  us  our  very 
books,  thoughts,  or  words,  in  quiet. 
I  despise  the  world  yet,  I  assure  you, 
more  than  either  Gay  or  you;  and  the 
court  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
As  for  those  scribblers  for  whom  you  a?-)- 
prehend  I  would  suppress  my  dulness 
(which  by  the  way,  for  the  future,  you 
are  apt  to  call  by  a  more  pompous  name, 
The  Dunciad)^ — how  much  that  nest  of 
hornets  are  my  regard,  will  easily  appear 
to  you  when  you  read  the  Treatise  of 
the  Bathos. 

At  all  adventures,  yours  and  my  name 
shall  stand  linked  as  friends  to  posteritv^ 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  and  (as  Tully 
calls  it)  in  comuctud'vie  studiorum.  Would 
to  God  our  persons  could  but  as  well, 
and  as  surely  be  inseparable  I  1  find  my 
other  ties  dropping  from  me  ;  some  worn 
off,  some  torn  off,  others  relaxing  dailv  : 
my  greatest,  both  my  duty,  gratitude,  and 
humanity,  time  is  shaking  every  m.oment ; 
and  it  now  hangs  but  by  a  thread  !  I  am 
many  years  the  older,  for  living  so  miicU 
with  one  so  old;  much  the  more  hel{)les.s, 
for  having  been  so  long  helped  and 
tended  by  her;  much  the  more  couiitlcr- 
ale  and  tender,  iof  a  daily  commerce 
with  one  who  required  me  jtistly  to  be 
nolh  to  her  :  and  consequently  the  more 
melanclioly  and  ihou^lilfui;  and  the  Itss 
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fit  for  others,  who  want  only  in  a  com- 
panion or  a  friend  to  be  amused  or  en- 
lerlaincci.  My  constitution  too  has  had 
ats  share  of  decay  as  well  as  my  spirits; 
and  1  am  as  much  in  the  decline  at  forty 
as  vou  at  sixty.  I  believe  we  shall  be  fit 
to  live  together,  could  I  get  a  little  more 
health,  which  might  make  me  not  quite 
insupportable:  your  deafness  would  agree 
with  mv  dulness ;  you  would  not  want  me 
to  speak  when  you  could  not  hear.  But 
God  forbid  you  should  be  as  destitute  of 
the  social  comforts  of  life  as  1  must  when 
I  lose  my  mother ;  or  that  ever  you  should 
lose  your  more  useful  acquaintance  so 
utterly  as  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  such  a 
broken  reed  as  I  am,  who  could  so  ill 
supply  your  wants.  I  am  extremely 
troubled  at  the  returns  of  your  deafness ; 
■you  cannot  be  too  particular  in  the  ac- 
counts of  your  health  to  me;  every  thing 
vou  do  or  say  in  this  kind  obliges  me, 
nav,  delights  me,  to  sec  the  jusl'ce  you 
do  me  in  thinking  me  concerned  in  all 
your  concerns;  so  that  though  the  plea- 
santcst  thing  you  can  tell  me  be  that  you 
are  betteror  easier;  next  to  that,  it  pleases 
me  that  you  make  me  the  person  you 
would  complain  to. 

As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable 
men  is  the  happiest  end  I  know  of  ihis 
life,  so  the  next  fehcity  is  to  get  rid  of 
fools  and  scoundrels  ;  which  J  cannot  but 
own  to  you  Was  one  part  of  my  design  in 
falling  upon  these  authors,  whose  inca- 
pacity is  not  greater  than  their  insincerity, 
and  of  whom  1  have  always  found  (ii  I 
may  quote  myself), 

Tbat  each  bad  aiitlior  is  ns  bad  a  friend. 
This  poem  will  rid  me  of  those  insects. 

Ccdile,   Romani  ScriptoreSf  ccililc,  Graii; 
Is'escio  quid  miijw)  nascitur  Jliade. 

1  mean  that  wy  Iliaei ;  and  I  call  it  N^es- 
cio  (jra'J,  which  is  a  degree  of  modesty  ; 
but  however,  if  it  silence  these  fellows*, 
it  must  be  something  greater  than  aiiy 
Iliad  in  Christendom.     Adieu. 

LETTER    CLXII. 

Dr.  Swift  to  Mr.  Fo/ie. 

Dublin,  May  lo,  1728. 
I  HAVE  with  great  pleasure  shewn  the 
'  New-England    news-paper,  with    the 
two  names  Jonathan  Gulliver,  and  I  re- 

,  *  It  did,  in  a  little  time,  effectually  silence 
thcna. 


member  Mr.  Fortescue  sent  you  an  ac- 
count from  the  assizesof  one  LemuelGuI- 
liver  who  had  a  cause  tlicre,  and  lost  it 
on  his  ill  reputation  of  being  a  liar. 
These  are  not  the  only  observations  I 
have  made  upon  odd  strange  accidents  ia 
trifles,  which  in  things  of  great  import- 
ance would  have  been  matter  for  histo- 
rians. Mr.  Gay's  Opera  hath  been  acted 
here  twenty  times;  and  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant tells  me  it  is  very  well  performed  ; 
he  hath  seen  it  often,  and  approves  it 
much, 

Vou  give  a  most  melancholy  account 
of  yourself,  and  which  I  do  not  approve. 
I  reckon  (hat  a  man,  subject  like  us  to 
bodily  infirmities,  should  only  occasion- 
ally converse  with  great  people,  notwith- 
standing all  their  good  qualities,  easi- 
nesses, and  kindnesses.  There  is  another 
race  which  I  prefer  before  them,  as  beef 
and  mutton  for  constant  diet  before  par- 
tridges :  I  mean  a  middle  kind  both  for 
understanding  and  fortune,  who  are  per- 
fectly easy,  never  impertinent,  comply- 
ing in  every  thing,  ready  to  do  a  hun- 
dred little  offices  that  you  and  I  may  often 
want,  who  dine  and  sit  with  me  five 
times  for  orce  that  I  go  to  them,  and 
whom  I  can  tell  without  offence  that  I 
am  otherwise  engaged  at  present.  This 
you  cannot  expect  from  any  of  those  that 
either  you  or  I,  or  both,  are  acquainted 
with  on  your  side  ;  who  are  only  fit  for 
our  healthy  seasons,  and  have  much  busi- 
ness of  their  own.  God  forbid  I  should 
condemn  you  to  Ireland  (^lanquafu  OJ); 
and  for  England  I  despair ;  and  indeed 
a  change  of  affairs  would  come  too  late 
at  my  season  of  life,  and  might  proba- 
bly produce  nothing  on  my  behalf.  You 
have  kept  Mrs.  Poi)C  longer,  and  have 
had  her  care  beyond  what  from  nature 
you  could  expect ;  not  but  her  loss  will 
be  verv  sensible,  whenever  it  shall  hap- 
pen. 1  say  one  thing,  that  both  summers 
and  winters  are  milder  here  than  with 
you  ;  all  things  for  life  in  general  better 
for  a  middling  fortune  :  you  will  have  an 
absolute  command  of  your  company,  with 
w  hatever  obsequiousness  or  freedom  you 
may  expect  or  allow.  I  have  an  elderlv 
house-keeper,  who  hath  been  my  IV-lp-h 
above  thirty  years,  whenever  I  lived  in 
this  kingdom.  I  have  the  command  of 
one  or  two  villas  near  this  town :  you 
have  a  warm  apartment  in  this  house, 
and  two  gardens  for  amusement.  1  have 
said  euough,  yet  not  half.  Except  ab- 
sence 
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sence  from  friends,  I  confess  freely  that 
I  have  no  discontent  at  living  here  ;  be- 
sides what  arises  from  a  silly  spirit  of 
liberty,  which,  as  it  neither  sours  my 
drink,  nor  hurts  my  meat,  nor  spoils  rhy 
stomach  farther  than  in  imagination,  so 
1  resolve  to  throw  it  off. 

You  talk  of  this  Dunciad  ;  but  I  am 
impatient  to  have  il  volar e  fter  ora — there 
is  now  a  vacancy  for  fame;  the  Beggar's 
Opera  hath  done  its  task,  dhcedii  uti  con- 
'Viva  satur.     Adieu. 

LETTER    CLXIli. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dublin,  Feb.  13,   1-2S. 

LIVED  very  easily  in  the  countrj' :  Sir 
A.  is  a  man  of  sen^e,  and  a  scholar, 
has  a  good  voice,  and  my  lady  a  better; 
she  is  perfectly  well  bred,  and  desirous  to 
improve  her  uriderstanding,  which  is  very 
good,  but  cultivated  too  much  like  a 
fine  lady.  She  was  my  pupil  there,  and 
severely  chid  when  she  read  wrong ;  with 
that,  and  walking,  and  making  twenty 
little  amusing  improvements,  and  writing 
family-verses  of  mirth  by  way  of  libels 
on  my  lady,  my  time  past  very  well  and 
in  very  great  order ;  infinitely  better 
than  here,  where  1  see  no  creature  but 
my  servants  and  my  old  Presbyterian 
house-keeper,  denying  myself  to  every 
body,  till  1  shall  recover  my  cars. 

The  account  of  another  Lord  Lieute- 
nant was  only  in  a  common  news-paper, 
when  I  was  in  the  country  ;  and  if  it 
should  have  happened  to  be  true,  I  would 
have  desired  to  have  had  access  to  him,  as 
the  situation  I  am  in  requires;  But  this 
renews  the  grief  for  the  death  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Congreve,  whom  I  loved  from 
my  youth,  and  who  surely,  besides  his 
other  talents,  vvas  a  very  agreeable  corh- 
panion  He  had  the  misfortune  tb 
squander  away  a  vet-y  good  constitution 
in  his  younger  days  ;  and  I  think  a  man 
of  sense  and  merit  like  him,  is  bound -in 
Cf-nscience  to  preserve  his  health  for  the 
sake  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  himself. 
Upon  his  own  accoiu.t  I  could  not  miich 
desire  the  continuance  of  his  life,  under 
so  much  pain,  and  so  many  infirmities. 
Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me  ;  an<l  I 
have  an  addition  of  weight  on  my  spirits 
since  we  lost  him  ;  though  I  saw  him  so 
seldom  and  possibly,  if  he  had  lived  on, 
should  never  have  seen  him  more.     I  do 


not  only  wish,  as  you  ask  me,  that  I  was 
unacquainted  with  any  deserving  person, 
but  almost  that  I  never  had  a  friend. 
Here  is  ah  ingenious  good-humoiired 
physician,  a  fine  gentleman,  an  excellent 
scholar,  easy  in  his  fortunes,  kind  td 
every  body,  hath  abuiidance  of  .friends, 
entertains  them  often  and  liberally,  they 
pass  the  evening  with  him  at  cards,  with 
plenty  of  good  meat  and  wine,  eight  ora. 
dozen  together;  he  loves  them  all,  and 
they  him.  He  has  twenty  of  these  at 
command  ;  if  ofie  of  them  dies,  it  is  no 
more  than  poor  Tom  !  he  gets  another, 
or  takes  up  with  the  rest,  and  is  no  more 
moved  than  at  the  loss  of  his  cat ;  he  of- 
fends nobody,  is  easy  with  every  body — 
Is  not  this  the  true  ha[)py  man  ;  1  was 
de^jcribing  hirh  to  my  lady  A — ,  who 
knows  him  too  ;  but  she  hates  him  mor- 
tally by  my  character,  and  will  not  drink 
his  health:  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
for  the  same  tempej',  and  yet  1  cannot  say 

I  love  it,  for  1  do  not  love  my  Lord 

who  is  much  of  the  doctor's  nature.  I 
hear  Mr.  Gay '5  second  Opera,  which 
you  mention,  is  forbid;  and  then  he  will 
be  once  more  fit  to  be  advised,  and  re- 
ject your  advice.     Adieu. 


LETTER.    CLXIV. 

Mr.  to/ieto  Dr.Siiift: 

Oct.  9.  1729. 
TT  pleases  me  that  you  received  my 
-*■  books  at  last :  but  you  have  never 
once  told  me  if  you  approve  tlie  whole, 
or  disapprove  not  of  some  parts  of  the 
Commentary,  &c.  It  was  my  principal 
aim  in  the  entire  work  to  perpeiualc  the 
friendship  betv/een  us,  and  to  ghew  that 
the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the  one 
were  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  other. 
If  in  any  particular,  any  thing  be  staled 
or  mentioned  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  you  like,  pray  teil  me  freely,  that 
the  new  editions  how  coming  out  here 
may  have  it  rectified.  You  will  find  the 
Octavo  rather  more  correct  thaii  the 
qilarto,  wiih  some  addition  tothe.NCFtes 
and  Epigrams  cast  in,  which  I  wish  had 
been  increased  by  your  acquaintance  in 
Ireland.  I  rejoice  in  heaiing  that  Dra-^ 
per's  Hill  is  to  emulate  Parnassus  ;  1  fear 
th;;  country  about  it  is  as  milch  impove- 
rished. I  truly  share  in  all  that  troubles 
you,  and  wish  you  removed  from  a  scene 
of  distress,  which  1  know  works  your 
E  e  c»Jip- 
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r'^mpnssior.atc  temper  too  strongly;  but 
if  we  are  not  to  see  you  here,  1  believe  I 
shall  once  in  my  life  see  you  there.  You 
think  more  for  me,  and  about  me,  than 
any  friend  I  have  ;  and  you  think  belter 
for  me.  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  con- 
tented, though  1  am,  that  the  additional 
lUOl.  a  year  is  only  for  my  life.  My 
mother  is'  yet  living,  and  I  thank  God 
for  it :  she  will  never  be  troublesome  to 
me,  if  she  be  not  so  to  herself:  but  a 
melancholy  object  it  is,  to  observe  the 
gradual  decays  b(th  of  body  and  mind, 
in  fi  person  to  whom  one  is  tied  by  the 
links  of  both.  I  cannot  tell  whether  her 
death  itself  would  be  so  afflicting. 

Yon  are  loo  careful  of  my  worldly  af- 
fairs ;  I  am  rich  enough,  and  I  can  afford 
to  give  away  100 1.  a  year.  Do  not  be 
angry  :  I  will  not  live  to  be  very  old;  I 
have  revelations  to  the  contrary.  I  would 
not  cravvl  upon  the  earth  without  doing 
a  iillle  good  when  1  have  a  mind  to  do 
it  :  I  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  what  I 
give,  by  giving  it  alive,  and  seeing  ano- 
ther enjoy  it.  When  I  die,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  leave  enough  to  build  me  a 
monument,  if  there  were  a  wanting 
friend  above  ground. 

JVIr.  Gay  assures  me  his  3000  1.  is  kept 
entire  and  sacred  ;  he  seems  to  languish 
9fler  a  line  from  you,  and  complains  ten- 
der! v.  Lord  Boiingbroke  has  told  me 
ten  times  over  he  was  going  to  write  to 
you.  Has  he,  or  not  ?  The  Doctor  is 
unalterable  both  in  friendship  and  qua- 
drille :  his  wife  has  been  very  near  death 
last  week :  his  two  brothers  buried  their 
wives  within  these  six  weeks.  Gay  is 
sixty  miles  off,  and  has  been  so  all  this 
summer  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensbury.  He  is  the  same  man  :  so 
is  everv  one  here  that  you  know :  man- 
kind is  unamendable.  Ojitimui  ilk  qui 
minimus  wgttur.  Poor  Mrs.———  is  like  (he 
rest,  she  cries  at  the  thorn  in  her  foot, 
but  will  suffer  nobody  to  pull  it  out.  The 
Court  Lady  I  have  a  good  0|iiiiion  of; 
vet  I  have  treated  her  more  negligently 
than  vou  would  do,  because  you  like  to 
see  the  inside  of  i  court,  which  I  do  not. 
J  have  seen  her  but  twice.  You  have  a 
desperate  hand  at  dashing  out  a  character 
bv  great  str.>kes,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  delicate  one  at  fine  touches,  (.tod  for' 
bid  you  should  draw  mine,  if  1  were 
conscious  of  any  guilt :  but  if  I  were 
conscioii.-;  only  of  folly,  God  send  it !  for 
as  nobody  can  detect  a  great  fault  so 


well  as  you,  nobody  would  so  well  hide 
a  small  one :  but  after  all,  that  Lady 
means  to  do  good,  and  does  no  harm  ; 
which  is  a  vast  deal  for  a  courtier.  I  can 
assure  you  that  Lord  Peterborow  always 
speaks  kindly  of  you,  and  certainly  has 
as  great  a  mind  to  be  your  friend  as  any 
one.  I  must  throw  away  my  pen  ;  it 
cannot,  it  never  will,  tell  you  what  I 
inwardly  am  to  you.  S^uoJ  tiequco  mou- 
itrare  el  sentto  lantum. 

LETTER    CLXV. 

Di .  Swift  to  Mr.  Tojie. 

Oct.  31,  1719. 
Y^u  were  so  careful  of  sending  me  the 
Dunciad,  that  I  have  received  five 
of  them,  and  have  pleased  four  friends. 
I  am  one  of  every  body  who  approve 
every  part  of  it.  Text  and  Comment : 
but  am  one  abstracted  from  every  bodv, 
in  the  happiness  of  being  called  your 
friend,  while  wit,  and  humour,  and  po- 
liteness, shall  have  any  memorial  among 
us.  As  for  your  octavo  edition,  we  know 
nothing  of  it  ;  for  we  have  an  octavo  of 
our  own,  which  has  sold  wonderfully, 
considering  our  poverty,  and  dulness  the 
consequence  of  it. 

I  writ  this  post  to  Lord  B.  and  tell 
him  in  my  letter,  that  with  a  great  deal 
of  loss  for  a  frolic,  I  will  fly  as  soon  as 
build>-4-have  neither  years,  nor  spirits, 
nor  money,  nor  patience,  for  such  amuse- 
mei'jts.  The  frolic  is  gone  off,  and  I  am 
only  100 1.  the  poorer;  but  this  king- 
dom is  grown  so  excessively  poor,  that 
we  wise  men  must  think  of  nothing  but 
getting  a  little  ready  money.  It  is  thought 
there  are  not  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  specie  in  the  whole  island;  for 
we  return  thrice  as  much  to  our  absen- 
tees as  we  get  by  trade,  and  so  are  all  in- 
evitably undone  j  which!  have  been  tell- 
ing them  in  print  these  ten  yt-ars,  to  as 
litlle  purpose  as  if  it  came  from  the  pul- 
])it ;  and  ihib  is  enough  for  Irish  politics, 
which  I  only  mention,  because  it  so 
nearly  touches  myself.  I  must  repeat 
what,  I  believe,  I  have  said  before,  that 
I  pity  you  much  more  than  Mrs.  Pope. 
Such  a  parent  and  friend,  hourly  declining 
before  your  eyes,  is  an  object  very  unfit 
for  your  health,  and  duty,  and  tender 
disposition  ;  ami  I  pray  God  it  may  not 
affect  you  too  much.  I  am  as  much  sa- 
tisfied that  your  additional  lOy  1.  per  an- 
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mim  is  for  your  life,  as  if  it  were  for  ever* 
You  h?ve  enough  to  leave  your  friends : 
I  would  not  have  them  glad  to  be  rid  of 
you  ;  and  I  shall  take  care  that  none  but 
my  enemies  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me. 
Yon  have  embroiled  me  with  Lord  B — , 
about  the  figure  of  living,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  giving.  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  some  little  paltry  figure  in  the  sta- 
tion I  am  ;  but  i  make  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. As  to  the  other  part  yon  are  base, 
because  I  thought  myself  as  great  a  giver 
as  ever  was  of  my  ability ;  and  yet  in 
proportion  you  exceed,  and  have  kept  it 
till  now  even  a  secret  from  me,  when  I 
wondered  how  you  were  able  to  live 
with  your  whole  little  revenue.     Adieu. 


LETTER    CLXVL 

Lord  Bolingbioke  to  Dr.  Swift. 


I 


Nov.  19,  1729: 
FIND   that  you  have  laid  aside  your 
project  of  building  in  Ireland,  and  that 
we  shall  see  you  in  this  island  cum  zejihy 
tis,  et  hv undine /vlma.     I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  love  of  fame  increases  as  we  ad- 
vance in  age  ;  sure  I  ?m  that   the  force 
of  friendship  does.     I  loved  you  almost 
twenty  years  ago  ;    I  thought  of  yon  as 
well  as  i  do  now  ;  better  was  beyond  the 
power  of  conception ;   or,  to  avoid  an 
equivoque,   beyond    the    extent   of  my 
ideas.     Whether  vou  are  more  obliged 
to  me  for  lovi-ig  you  as  well  when  I  knew 
you  less,  or  for  loving  you  as  well  after 
loving  you  so  many  years,  I  shall   not 
determine.     What  I  would  say  is  this  : 
whilst  my  mind  grows  daily  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  world,  and  feels  less  need 
of  leaning  on  external  objects,  the  ideas 
of  friendship  return  oflcner,   they  busy 
me,  they  warm  me  more  :  it  is  that  we 
grow  more  tender  as  the  moment  of  our 
great  separation  approaches  ?  or  is  it  that 
they  who  are  to  live  together  in  another 
state    (for  vera  amicitia  non  nisi  inter  boms) 
begin  to  feel  more  strongly  that  divine 
sympathy  which  is  to  be  the  great  band 
of  their  future  society  ^     There  is    no 
one  thought  that  sooths  my  mind   like 
this ;   I  encourage  my  imagination  to  pur- 
sue it,   and  am  heartily    afflicted  when 
another  faculty*  of  the  intellect  comes 
boisterously   in,  and  wakes  me  from  so 

*  Viz.  Reason. 


pleasing  a  dream,  if  it  be  a  dream.  I 
will  dwell  no  more  on  Oeconomics  than 
I  have  done  in  my  former  letter.  Thus 
much  only  I  will  say,  that  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate  is  to  be  had  with  .5001.  a  year,  as 
well  as  with  .50001. ;  the  difference  will 
be  found  in  the  value  of  the  man,  and 
not  in  that  of  the  estate.  I  do  assure 
you,  that  1  have  never  quitted  the  design 
of  collecting,  revising,  improving,  and 
extending  several  materials  which  are 
still  in  my  power  ;  and  1  hope  that  the 
time  of  setting  myself  about  this  last 
work  of  my  lite  i.s  not  far  of.  Many 
pupers  of  much  curiosity  and  importance 
arc  lost,  and  some  of  them  in  a  manner 
which  would  surprize  and  anger  you. 
Hov.ever,  I  shall  be  able  to  convey 
several  great  truths  to  posterity,  so 
clearly,  and  so  authentically,  that  the 
Burnets  and  the  Oldmixons  of  another 
age  may  rail,  but  not  be  able  to  deceive. 
Adieu,  my  friend.  I  have  taken  up 
more  of  this  paper  than  belongs  to  me, 
since  Pope  is  to  write  to  you  ;  no  matter, 
for,  upon  recollection,  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion are  not  broken;  he  will  sav  as 
much  lo  you  in  one  page  as  I  have  said 
in  three.  Bid  him  talk  to  you  of  the 
work  he  is  about,  I  hope  in  good  earnest ; 
it  is  a  fine  one, and  will  be,  in  his  hands, 
an  original  ||.  His  sole  complaint  is, 
that  he  finds  it  too  easy  in  the  execution. 
This  flatters  his  laziness,  it  flatters  my 
judgment,  who  always  thought  tint 
(universal  as  his  talents  arc)  this  is  emi- 
nently aud  peculiarly  his,  above  all  the 
writers  I  know  living  or  dead  ;  1  do  not 
except  Horace.     Adieu. 

LETTER    CLXVIL 

Lord  B.  to  Dr.  Szvift. 

March  29. 
T  HAVE  delayed  several  po.^(s  answering 
your  letter  of  January  last,  in  hopes 
of  bein^able  to  speak  to  you  about  a  pro- 
ject wliich  concerns  us  both,  but  me  the 
most,  since  the  success  of  it  would  brinq; 
us  together.  It  has  been  a  good  while  in 
my  head,  and  at  my  heart  •,  if  it  can  be 
seta-going, you  shall  hear  more  of  it.  I 
was  ill  in  the  beginning  of  winter  for 
near  a  week,  but  in  no  danger  either  from 
the  nnture  of  my  distemper,  or  from  the 
attendance  of  three  physicians.  Since 
that  bilious  intermitting  fever,  1  ha\c 
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had)  as  t  had  before,  better  health  than 
the  regard  I  have  paid  to  health  deserves. 
We  are  beth  in  the  decline  of  life,  my 
dear  Dean,  and  have  been  some  years 
|oing  down  the  hill ;  let  lis  make  the 
passage  as  smooth  as  we  can.  Let  us 
fence  against  physical  evil  by  care,  and 
the  use  of  those  means  which  experience 
must  have  pointed  out  to  us  :  let  us  fence 
against  moral  evil  by  philosophy,  I  re- 
nounce the  alternative  you  jMopose.  But 
we  may,  nay  (if  we  will  follow  nature, 
and  do  not  worlrup  imagination  against 
her  plainest  dictates)  we  shall  of  course 
grow  every  year  more  indifferent  to  life, 
and  to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  a  sys- 
tem out  of  which  we  are  soon  to  go. 
This  is  much  better  than  stupidity.  The 
decay  of  passion  strengthens  philosophy  ; 
for  passion  may  decay,  and  stupidity  not 
succeed.  Passions  (says  Pope,  our  Di- 
vine, as  you  will  sec  one  time  or  other) 
are  ihe gales  of  life  :  lei  us  not  complain 
liiat  they  do  not  blow  a  storm.  What 
hurt  docs  age  do  us,  in  subduing  xV'hat 
tve  toil  to  subdue- all  our  lives?  It  is 
now  six  in  the  morning  :  I  recall  the  time 
(and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when  about  this 
hour  I  used  to  b&  going  to  bed,  surfeited* 
with  pleasure,  or  jaded  with  business  : 
rny  head  otten  full  of  schemes,  and  my 
heart  as  often  full  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a 
misfortune,  think  you,  that  I  rise  at  this 
hour,  refreshed,  serene,  and  calm  ?  that 
the  past,  and  even  the  present  affairs  of 
life  stand  like  objects  at  a  distance  from 
me,  where  I  can  keep  off  t  he  disagreeable 
so  as  not  to  be  strongly  affected  by  them, 
and  from  whence  1  can  draw  the  others 
neerer  to  me'  Passions  in  their  force 
x'.-ould  bring  all  these,  nay,  even  future 
contingencies,  about  my  ears  at  once, 
and  Rcuson  would  but  ill  defend  me  in 
the  scufRe. 

I  leave  Pope  to  sfieak  for  himself;  but 
1  must  tell  you  how  much  my  wife  is 
obliged  to  you.  She  says,  she  would 
find  strength  enough  to  nurse  y(fli,ifyou 
was  here,  znu  yet,  God  knows,  she  is 
extreme'y  weak  :  the  slow  ftver  works 
under,  and  mints  the  coiistitution  ;  we 
keep  it  otf  sometimes,  but^il!  it  returns, 
;uid  makes  new  breaches  before  nature- 
can  repair  the  old  oties.  I  am  not  asham- 
ed to  say  to  you,  that  I  admire  her  more 
every  hour  of  my  life  :  Death  U  not  to 
her  lilt  King  of  Terrors  i.l^he  beholds 
him  Vifhout  the  least.  Wb«*n  she  suffers 
much,  she  wishes  for  him  a?  a  deliverer 


from  pain  ;  when  life  is  tolerable,  she 
looks  on  him  with  dislike,  because  he  is 
to  separate  her  from  those  frrends  to 
whom  she  is  more  attached  than  to  life 
itself. —  You  shall  not  stay  for  my  next 
so  long  as  you  have  for  this  letter  ;  and 
in  every  one,  Po-pe  shall  write  something 
much  better  than  the  scraps  of  old  phi- 
losophers, which  were  the  presents,  inu- 
nuscula,  that  stoical  fop  Seneca  used  to 
send  in  every  epistle  to  his  friend  Lu- 
cilius. 

P.  S.  My  Lord  has  spoken  justly  of 
his  lady :  why  not  I  of  my  mother  > 
Yesterday  was  her  birth-day,  now  enter- 
ing on  the  ninety-first  year  of  her  age; 
hqr.  memory  much  diminished,  but  her 
s'ensesvcry  little  hurt,  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing good  ;  she  sleeps  not  ill,  eats  mode- 
rately, drinks  water,  says  her  prayers  : 
this  is  all  she  does.  I  have  reason  to 
thank  God  for  her  continuing  so  lor^ 
a  very  good  and  tender  parent,  and  for 
allowing  me  to  exercise  for  some  years 
those  cares  which  are  now  as  necessary  to 
her  as  hers  have  been  to  me.  An  ob- 
ject of  this  sort  daily  before  one's  eyes 
very  much  softens  the  mind,  but  perlyips 
may  hinder  it  from  the  willingness  of 
contracting  other  ties  of  the  like  domes- 
tic nature,  when  one  finds  how  painful 
it  is  even  to  enjoy  the  teirder  pleasures, 
I  have  formerly  made  some  strong  efforts 
to  get-and  to  deserve  a  friend  :  perhaps 
it  were  wiser  never  to  attempt  it,  but 
live  extempore,  and  look  upon  the  world 
only  as  a  place  to  pass  through,  just  pay 
your  hosts  their  due,  disperse  a  little  cha- 
rify,  and  hurry  on.  Yet  I  am  just  novy 
writing  (or  rather  planning)  a  l)ook,  to 
make  mankind  look  upon  this  life  with 
comfort  and  pleasure,  and  put  morality 
in  good  humour.  —  And  just  now  too,  I 
am  going  to  see  one  1  love  very  tenderly  • 
and  to-morrow  to  entertain  several  civil 
people,  whom  if  we  call  friends,  it  is  by 
the  courtesy  of  England.— 5/r,  sic  juvh 
ire  Ski  umhias.  While  we  do  live,  we 
miist  make  the  best  of  life. 

Cantantes  (ictt  mqat:  {minus-  via  lit-dit)  eamus, 

as  the  shepherd  said  in  Virgil  when  Ihc 
road  was  long  and  heavy.     I  am  yours* 
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,     LETTER    CLXVIII. 

Dr.  Swift  to  Mr.  Gay, 

Dublin,  Xov.  19,  173:'. 
WRIT  to  you  a  long  letter  about  a 
fortnight  past,  concluding  you  were 
in  London,  from  whence  I  understood 
one  of  your  former  vvas  dated  :  nor  did  I 
imagine  you  were  gone  back  to  Aims- 
bury  so  late  in  the  year,  at  which  season 
I  take  the  country  to  be  only  a  scene 
for  those  who  have  been  ill-used  by  a 
court  on  account  of  their  virtues  ;  which 
is  a  state  of  happiness  the  more  valuable, 
because  it  is  not  accompanied  by  envy, 
although  nothing  deserves  it  more.     I 
would  gladly  sell  a  Dukedom  to  lose  fa- 
vour in  the  manner  their  Graces  have 
(done.     I    believe    my   Lord    Carteret, 
since  he  is  no  longer  Lieutenant,  may  not 
wish  me  ill ;  and  I  have  told  him  often 
that  I  only  hated  him  as  Lieutenant:  I 
confess  he  had  a  genteeler  manner  of 
binding  the  chains  of  this  kingdom  than 
most  of  his  predecessors  ;  and,  I  confess, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  (six  times) 
a  regard    to  my   recommendation,    by 
preferring  so  many  of  my  friends  in  the 
church  ;  the  two  last  acts  of  his  favour 
were  to  add  to  the  dignities  of  Dr.  De- 
lany  and  Mr.  Stopford,  the  last  of  whom 
was  by  you  and  Mr.  Pope  put  into  Mr. 
Pultney's  hands.     I  told  you  in  my  last 
that  a  continuance  of  giddiness  (though 
not  in  a  violent  degree)  prevented  my 
thoughts  of   England  at  present.     For 
in  my  case  a  domestic  life  is  necessary, 
where  I  can  with  the  centurion  say  to 
my  servant,  Go,  and  he  gocth  ;  and  Do 
this,  and  he  doth  it.     1   now  hale  ail 
people  whom  I  cannot  command  ;    and 
consequently  a  Duchess  is  at  this  time 
the  halcfullest  lady  in  the  world  to  me, 
one  only  excepted,  and  I  beg  herGrace's 
pardon  for  that  exception  ;  tor,    in  the 
way  I  mean,  her  Grace  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  hateful.     I  confess  I  begin 
to   apprehend   you    will   squander   my 
money,  because  I   hope  you  never  less 
wanted  it ;  and,  if  you  goon  with  suc- 
cess for  two  years  iongei,  I  fear  1  shall 
not  have  a  farthing  of  it  left.     The  Doc- 
tor hath  ill-infoimed  me,  who  says  that 
Mr.  Pope  is  at  present  the  chief  poetical 
favourite,  yet  Mr.  Pope  himself  talks  like 
a  philosopher,  and  one  wholly  retired. 
But  the  vogue  of  our  few  honest  folks 
here  is,  that  Duck  is  absolutely  to  suc- 
•iied  £ius4en  iu  the  laurel,  the  contention 


being  between  Concannen  or  Theobald, 
or  some  other  hero  of  the  Dunciad.  I 
never  charged  jou  for  not  talking  ;  but 
the  dubious  state  of  your  affairs  in  those 
days  was  too  much  the  subject,  and  I 
wish  the  Duchess  had  been  the  voucher 
of  your  amendment.  Nothing  so  much 
contributed  to  my  case  as  the  turn  of 
affairs  after  the' Queen's  death;  by 
which  all  my  hopes  being  cut  off,  I  could 
have  no  ambition  kft,  unless  I  would 
have  been  a  greater  rascal  than  happen- 
ed to  suit  with  my  temper.  I,  there- 
fore, sat  down  quietly  at  my  morsel, 
adding  only  thereto  a  principle  of 
hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  and 
ministers, ,  by  way  of  sauce  to  relish  my 
meat;  and  I  confess  one  point  of  con- 
duct in  my  Lady  Duchess's  life  hath 
added  much  poignancy  to  i*.  There  is 
a  good  Irish  practical'  bull  towards  the 
end  of  your  letter,  where  you  spend  a 
dozen  lines  in  telling  me  you  must  leave 
off,  that  you  may  give  my  lady  Duchess 
room  to 'write,  and  so  you  proceed  to 
within  two  or  three  lines  of  the  bottom; 
though  I  would  have  remitted  you  my 
2(X)1.  to  have  left  place  for  as  many 
more. 

To  the  Duchess. 

Madam, 

My  beginning  thus  low  is  meant  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  like  receiving  your 
Grace  at  the  bottpm  of  the  stairs,  I  am 
glad  you  know  your  duty  ;  for  it  hath 
been  a  known  and  established  rule  above 
twenty  years  in  England,  that  the  first 
advances  hath  been  constantly  made  mc 
bv  all  ladies  who  aspired  to  my  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  the  greater  their  quality,  the 
greater  were  their  advances.  Yet,  I 
know  not  by  what  weakness,  I  have  con- 
descended graciously  to  dispense  with  you 
upon  this  important  article.  Though 
Mr.  Gay  will  tell  you  that  a  nameless  per- 
son sent  mc  eleven  messages  before  I 
would  yield  to  a  visjt :  \  mean  a  person 
to  whom  be  is  infinitely  obliged  for  being 
the  occasion  of  the  happines^s  he  now  en- 
joys under  the  protection  and  favour  of 
my  Lord  Duke  and  y^ur  Grace.  At  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you. 
Madam,  that  you  are  a  little  imperious 
in  your  manner  of  making  your  advances. 
You  say,  perhaps  you  shall  not  like  mc  ^ 
I  affirm  you  are  mistaken,  which  I  caa 
plain.ly  demonstrate ;  for  I  have  certain 
intelligence  that  another  person  dislikes 
me  of  late,  with  whose  likings  yours  have 
k.  <i  i  not 
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not  for  some  time  past  gone  together. 
However,  if  I  shall  once  have  the  honour 
to  attend  your  Grace,  I  will,  out  of  fear 
and  prudence,  appear  as  vain  as  I  can, 
that  I  may  not  know  your  thoughts  of 
me.  This  is  your  own  direction,  but  it 
was  needless:  for  Diogenes  himself 
would  be  vain  to  have  received  the 
honour  of  being  one  moment  of  his  life 
til  the  thoughts  of  vour  Grace. 


LETTER    CLXIX. 

Dr.  Szvift  to  Mr.  Cray. 

Dublin,  April  13,  1730-r. 
XTouH  situation  is  an  odd  one:  the  Du- 
chess is  your  treasurer  j  and  Mr.  Pope 
tells  me  you  are  the  Duke's.  And  I  had 
gone  a  good  way  in  some  verses  on  that 
occasion,  prescribing  lessons  to  direct 
your  conduct,  in  a  negative  way,  not  to 
do  so  and  so,  &c.  like  other  treasurers; 
how  to  deal  with  servants,  tenants,  or 
neighbouring  'squires,  which  I  take  to 
be  courtiers,  parliaments,  and  princes  in 
alliance,  and  60  the  parallel  goes  on,  but 
grows  too  long  to  please  me:  I  prove 
that  poets  are  the  fittest  persons  to  be 
treasurers  and  managers  to  great  per- 
sons, from  their  virtue,  and  contempt  of 
money,  &c. — Pray,  why  did  you  not  get 
a  new  heel  to  your  shoe,  unless  you  would 
n-ake  your  court  at  St.  James's  by  affect- 
ing to  imitat'e  the  Prince  of  Lilliput?  — 
But  the  rest  of  your  leWer  being  wholly 
taken  up  in  a  very  bad  character  of  the 


and  then  to  do  even  to  myself,  and  only 
rebuke  you  when  it  does  not  please  me. 
Madam,  I  am  now  got  as  far  as  your 
Grace's   letter,  which  having  not  read 
this  fortnight  (having  been  out  of  town, 
and  not  daring  to  trust  myself  with  the 
carriage  of  it)  the  presumptuous  manner 
in  which  you  begin  had  slipt  out  of  my 
memory.      But    I   forgive   you   to   the 
seventeenth  line,   where  you    begin   to 
banish  me  for  ever,  by  demanding  me  to 
answer  all  the  good  character  some  par- 
tial friends  have  given  me.     Madam,  I 
have  lived  sixteen  years  in  Ireland,  with 
only  an  intermiLslon  of  two  summers  |^. 
England  ;    and    consequently     am    fi^^jTij^iJIr 
years  older   than  1  was  at  the   Queen's'' 
death,  and  fifty  thousand  times  duller, 
and  fifty  inillions   times  more  peevish, 
perverse,   and   morose ;    so  that,   under 
these  disadvantages,  1  can  only  pretend 
to   excel  all    your    other   acquaintance 
about  some  twenty  bars  length.     Pray, 
Madam,    have  you  a  clear  voice  r*  and 
will  you  let  me  sit  at  your  left  hand,  at 
least  within  three  of  you  '  for  of  two  bad 
ears,  my  right  is  the  best.     My  groom 
tells   me  that   he  likes   your  park  ;  but 
your  house  is  too  little.     Can  the  parson 
of  the  parish  play  at  backgammon  and 
hold   his  tongue  ?     Is  any  one  of  your 
women  a  good  nurse,  if  I  should  fancy 
myself  sick  for  four-and-tvvenfy  hours  ? 
How  many  days  will  you   maintain   me 
and  my  equipage?      When   these  pre- 


liminaries are  settled,  I  must  be  very 
poor,  very  sick,   or  dead,  or  to  the  last 
Duchess,!  shall  say  no  more  to  vou,  but     degree  unfortunate,  if  I  do  not  attend 
apply  myself  to  her  Grace.  you  at  Aimsbury.     For  I  p 


Madam,  since  Mr.  Gay  affirms  that 
you  love  to  have  your  own  w-ay,  and 
since  I  have  the  same  perfection,  1  will 
settle  that  matter  imiiiediately,  to  pre- 
vent those  ill  consequences  he  appre- 
hends. Your  Grace  shall  have  your  own 
way  in  all  places,  except  your  own  house 
and  the  domains  about  it.  There,  and 
there  only,  1  expect  to  have  mine;  so 
that  you  have  all  the  world  to  reign  in, 
batii.g  only  iv o  or  three  hundred  acres, 
find  two  or  three  houses  in  town  and 
country.  I  wjH  likewise,  out  of  my 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  .molian,  allow  you  to  be  in  the 
rij^ht  agaiasi  all  hiirpan  kind,  except  my- 
(he  w  long  but 


:d  to  be  i' 
,'ou   dill 


t.  Vou  shall 
in  the  third 
c  uii    fr)ind  J 

'ovv  vou  now 


protest  that 
you  are  the  first  lady  that  ever  I  desired 
to  see  since  the  first  of  August  1711,  and 
I  have  forgot  the  date  when  that  desire 
grew  strong  upon  me,  but  I  know  I  was 
not  then  in  England,  else  I  would  have 
gone  on  toot  for  that  happiness  as  far  as 
to  your  house  in  Scotland.  But  I  can 
soon  recollect  the  lime,  by  asking  some 
ladies  here  the  month,  the  day,  and  the 
hour,  when  I  began  to  endure  their  com- 
pany :  which,  however,  I  think,  was  a 
sign  of  my  ill-judgment,  for  I  do  not 
perceive  thev  mend  in  any  thing  but  en- 
vying or  admiring  vour  Grace,  1  dislike 
nothing  in  your  letter  but  an  affected 
apology  for  bad  writing,  bad  spelling, 
and  a  bad  pen,  which  you  pretend  Mr. 
Gay  f  )und  iault  with  ;  wherein  you  af» 
front  Mi'.  Gay,  you  affront  me,  and  you 
alfnjiit  yourself.  False  spelling  is  only 
excusably  in  a  chambermaid ;  tor  I  vvouk^ 

not 
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rot  pardon  U  in  any  of  your  waiting-wo- 
men.— Pray  God  preserve  your  Grace 
and  family,  and  give  mc  leave  to  expect 
that  you  will  be  so  just  to  remember  me 
among  those  who  have  the  greatest  re- 
gard for  virtue,  goodness,  prudence, 
courage,  and  generosity  ;  after  which  you 
must  conclude  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  gratitude.  Madam,  your 
Grace's  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant,  Sec, 

To  Mr.  Gay. 
I  have  just  got  yours  of  February  21, 
with  a  postscript  by  Mr.  Pope.  I  am  in 
great  concern  for  him  :  I  find  Mr.  Pope 
dictated  to  you  the  first  pari,  and  with 
great  ditficulty  some  days  after,  added  the 
rc&t.  I  see  his  weakness  by  his  hand- 
writing. How  much  does  his  philoso- 
phy exceed  mine  !  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  him;  I  will  write  to  him  soon. 

LETTER    CLXX. 

♦  Mr.  Pope  to  Dr.   Swift. 

Dec.  5,  173J. 
Tt  is  not  a  time  to  complain  that  you 
•*•  have  not  answered  me  two  letters  (in 
the  last  of  which  I  was  impatient  under 
some  fears):  it  is  not  now  indeed  a  time 
to  think  of  myself,  when  one  of  the 
nearest  and  longest  ties  I  have  ever  had, 
is  broken  all  on  a  sudden,  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  poor  Mr.  Gay.  An  in- 
flammraory  fever  hurried  him  out  of  this 
life  in  three  days.  He  died  last  night  at 
nine  o'clock,  not  deprived  of  his  senses 
entirely  at  last,  and  possessing  them  per- 
fectly till  Vi'ithin  five  hours.  He  asked  of 
you  a  few  hours  before,  when  in  acute 
torment  by  the  inflammation  in  his  bow- 
els and  breast.  His  effects  are  in  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury's  custody.  His  sis- 
ters, we  suppose,  will  be  his  heirs,  who 
are  two  widows  ;  as  yet  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  no  he  left  a  will. — Good 
God  !  how  often  are  we  to  die  before 
we  go  quite  off  this  stage.?  In  every 
friend  we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and 
the  best  part.  God  keep  those  we  have 
left!  few  are  worth  praying  for,  and 
one's  self  the  most  of  all. 

•  On  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Gifn  death  ;  Re- 
"  ceived  Decesiber  15^!!,  but  not  read  till  the 
"  20ih,  by  an  impulse,  forebo(liij,2;  some  niis- 
•'  foriiiue."  (Tliis  note  is  indtirsed  ou  the  Dri- 
ginal  letter  in  Dr.  SJwifi's  liand.J 


I  shall  never  see  you  now,  1  believe  J 
one  of  your  princijoal  calls  to  England 
is  at  an  end.  Indeed  he  was  the  most 
amiable  by  far,  his  qualities  were  the 
gentlest ;  but  I  love  you  as  well  and  as 
firmly.  Would  to  God  the  man  we 
have  lojt  had  not  been  so  amiable  nor  so 
good  !  but  that's  a  wish  for  our  own 
sakes,  not  for  his.  Surc,if  iiinoccnce  and 
integrity  can  deserve  happiness,  it  must 
be  hib.  Adieu.  I  can  add  nothing  to 
what  you  will  feel,  and  diminish  nothing 
from  it.  Yet  write  to  me,  and  soon. 
Believe  no  man  living  loves  you  better, 
I  believe  no  man  ever  did,  than 

A.  Pope. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  whose  humanity  you 
know,  heartily  commends  himself  loyou. 
All  possible  diligence  and  -r.fF>jcLion  has 
been  shewn,  and  continued  attendance 
to  this  melancholy  occasion.  Once 
more  adieu,  and  write  to  one  who  is 
truly  disconsolate. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  that  the  renewal  of  our  cor- 
respondence sh  ou!d  be  upon  such  a  me- 
lancholy occasion.  Poor  Mr.  Gay  died 
of  an  inflammation,  and  I  believe,  at  last, 
a  mortification  of  the  bowels;  it  was  the 
most  precipitate  ca«e  I  ever  knew,  having 
cut  him  off  in  three  days.  He  was  at- 
tended by  two  physicians  besides  myself. 
I  believed  the  distemper  mortal  from  tl;e 
beginning. — I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  line  from  you  these  two  years:  I 
wrote  one  about  your  health,  to  wiiich  I 
had  no  answer.  I  wish  you  all  health 
and  happiness,  being,  with  great  aifeclioa 
and  respect,  Sir,  your,  &:c. 


LETTER     CLXXI. 

Dr.  S-jjift    to  Mr.  Pope. 

Dublin,  1731-3. 
RECEIVED  yours  with  a  few  lines fronl 
the  Doctor,  and  the  account  of  our 
losing  Mr.  Gay;  upon  which  event  I  shall 
say  nothing.  I  am  only  concerned  that 
long-living  hath  not  hardened  me:  for 
even  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  a  few  davs 
past,  two  persons  of  great  merit,  whom 
I  loved  very  well,  have  died  in  the  prime 
of  their  years,  but  a  little  above  thirtv. 
I  would  endeavour  to  comfort  mvseif 
upon  the  loss  of  friends,  as  1  do  upon  the 
loss  of  money;  by  turning  to  my  account- 
book,  and  seeing  whether  1  have  enough 
E  c  4  left 
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left  for  ray  support  ;  but  in  the  former 
case  1  find  I  have  not,  any  more  than  in 
the  other;  and  I  know  not  any  man  who 
is  in  a  greater  likelihood  than  myself  to 
die  poor  and  friendless.    You  are  a  much 
greater  loser  than  me  by  his  death,  as 
being  a  more  intimate  friend,  and  often 
his  companion ;    which   latter  I  could 
never  hope  to  be,  except  perhaps  once 
more  in  my  life  for  a  piece  of  a  summer. 
i  hope  he  hath  left  you  the  care  of  any 
writings  he  may  have  left;  and  1  wish 
Ihat,    with    tho§e   already  extant,   they 
could  be  all  published  in  a  fair  edition 
under  your  inspection.     Your  poem  on 
»he  Use  of  Riches  hath  been  just  printed 
here  ;  and  we  have  no  objection  but  the 
obscurity  of  several  passages  by  our  ig- 
Korance  in    facts  and    persons,    which 
xn^kes  us  lose  abundance  of  the  satire. 
Had  the  printer  given    me    notice,    I 
vould  have  honestly  printed  the  names 
at    length,  where   I  happened  to  know 
them  ;  and  writ  explanatory  notes,  which 
liowever  would  have  been  but  few,  for 
my  long  absence  hath  made  me  ignorant 
of  what  passes  out  of  the  scene  where  I 
am.     I  never  had  the  least  hint   from 
you  about  this  work,  any  more  than  of 
your  former  upon  Taste.     We  are  told 
here,  that  you  are  preparing  other  pieces 
of  the  same  bulk  to  be  inscribed  to  other 
friends;  one  (for instance)  to  my  Lord 
Jiolingbroke,  anotl  er  to  Lord  Oxford,and 
60  on.  —  Doctor  Delaiiy  presents  you  his 
most  humble  service  :  he  behaves  himself 
very  commendably,  converses  only  with 
his  former  friends,  makes  no  parade,  but 
entertains  them  constantly  at  an  elegant 
plentiful  table,  walks  the  streets  as  usual 
by  day-light,  does  many  acts  of  charity 
and  ocnerosily,cuUivatcs  a  country  house 
two  miles  distant,  and  is  one  of  those 
very  few  within  my  knowledge,  on  whom 
a  great  access  of  fortune  hath  made  no 
manner  of  change  ; — and  particularly  he 
isoftenvvithout  money,  as  he  was  before. 
We  have  got  my  Lord  Orrery  among  us, 
being  forced  to  cqntinue  here  on  the  ill 
condition  of  his  estate  by  the  knavery  of 
an  agent ;  he  is  a  most  worthy  gentleman, 
whom,  I  hope,  you  vvill  be  acquainted 
with.     lam  very  much  obliged  by  your 
fdvour  to  Mr..P — ,  which,  I  desire,  may 
continue  no  longer  riian  he  shall  deserve 
by  his  modesty  ;  a  virtue  I  never  knew 
him  to  want ;  but  is  hard  for  young  men 
to  keep   without  abundance  of  ballast. 
If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Duchess 


of  Queensbury,  I  desire  you  will  present 
her  my  most  humble  service  :  I  think  she 
is  a  greater  loser  by  the  death  of  a  friend 
than  either  of  us.  She  seems  a  lady  of 
excellent  sense  and  spirit.  I  had  often 
postscripts  from  her  in  our  friend's  letters 
to  me,  and  her  part  was  sometimes  longer 
than  his,  and  they  made  up  great  part  of 
the  little  happiness  I  could  have  here. 
This  was  the  more  generous,  because  1 
never  saw  her  since  she  was  a  girl  of  five 
years  old  ;  .nor  did  I  envy  poor  Mr.  Gay 
for  any  thing  50  much  as  being  a  domes- 
tic friend  to  such  a  lady.  I  desire  you 
will  never  fail  to  send  me  a  particular 
account  of  your  health.  I  dare  hardly 
inquire  about  Mrs.  Pope,  who,  I  am  (old, 
ii  but  just  among  the  living,  and  conse- 
quently a  continual  grief  to  you  ;  she  is 
sensible  of  your  tenderness,  which  robs 
her  of  the  only  happiness  she  is  capable 
of  enjoying.  And  yet  I  pity  you  more 
than  her  ;  you  cannot  lengthen  her  days; 
and  I  beg  she  may  not  shorten  yoyrs. 


LETTER   CLXXIL 

laJj  B- G to  Dr.  Szvi/t. 

Feb.  zj,  1 730- 1. 
"M'ow  were  you  in  vast  hopes  you 
should  hear  no  more  from  me,  I  be- 
ing slow  in  my  motions ;  but  do  not 
flatter  yourself^;  you  began  the  corre- 
spAidence,  set  my  pen  a-going,  and  God 
knows  when  it  will  end  ;  fori  had  it  by 
inheritance  from  my  father,  ever  to 
please  myself  when  I  could  ;  and  though 
I  do  not  just  take  the  turn  my  mother 
did  of  fasiing  and'fTraying,  yet  to  be  sure 
that  was  her  pleasure  too,  or  else  she 
would  not  have  been  so  greedy  of  it.  I 
do  not  care  to  deliver  your  message  this 
great  while  to  Lieutenant  Head,  he  hav- 
ing been  dead  these  two  years  ;  —  and 
though  he  had,  as  you  say,  a  head,  I  lov- 
ed him  very  well ;  but,  however,  from 
my  dame  Wadgar's  *  first  impression,  I 
have  ever  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
spirits. 

I  have  not  acquaintance  enough  with 
Mr.  Pope,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  and  ex- 
pect you  should  come  to  England,  in  or- 
der to  improve  it.  If  it  was  the  Queen, 
and  not  the  D'uke  of  Grafton,  that  picked 

*  The  dear  housekeeper  at  Lord  Berkeley's, 

out 
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out  such  a  laareat  »,  she  deserves  his 
|)oetry  in  her  praise. 

Your  friend  Mrs.  Barber  has  been 
here.  I  find  she  has  some  reque";!,  but 
neither  you  nor  she  has  yet  let  it  out  to 
me  what  it  is  ;  for  certainly  you  cannot 
mean  that  by  subscribing  to  her  book;  if 
?o,  I  shall  be  mighty  u.ihappy  to  have 
you  call  that  a  favour.  For  surely  there 
is  nothing  so  easy  as  what  one  can  do 
one's  self,  nor  any  thing  so  heavy  as  what 
one  must  ask  other  people  for  ;  though 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  shall  ever  be 
unwilling  when  you  require  it ;  yet  shall 
be  niuch  happier  when  it  is  in  my  own 
power  to  shew  how  sincerely  I  am  my 
old  friend's  most  faithful  humble  ser- 
vant. 

M/s.  Floyd  is  much  y®urs  ;  but  dumb- 
er than  iver,  having  a  violent  cold. 


LETTER    CLXXIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

N0r.4,  173T. 
BEtiEVE  inmy  concience,  that  though 
you  had  answered  mine  before,  the  se- 
cond was  never  the  less  welcome.  So 
much  for  your  topscript,  not  postscript  ; 
and  in  very  sincere  earnest  I  heartily 
thank  you  tor  remembering  me  so  often. 
Since  I  came  out  of  the  country,  my 
riding  days  are  over ;  for  I  never  was 
for  your  Hyde-Park  courses,  although 
my  courage  serves  me  very  well  at  a 
hand-gallop  in  the  country  for  six  or 
seven  miles,  with  one  horseman  and  a 
ragged  lad,  a  labourer's  boy,  that  is  to 
be  clothed  when  he  can  run  fast  enough 
lo  keep  up  with  my  horse,  who  has  yet 
only  proved  his  dexterity  by  escaping 
from  school.  But  my  courage  fails  me 
for  riding  in  town,  where  I  should  have 
the  happiness  to  meet  with  plenty  of  your 
very  pretty  fellows,  that  manage  their 
own  horses  (o  shew  their  art ;  or  that 
think  a  postilion's  cap,  with  a  white 
frock,  the  ir.ost  becoming  dress.  These 
and  their  grooms  I  am  most  bitterly 
afraid  of;  because,  you  must  know,  if 
my  complaisant  friend,  your  Presbyterian 
housekeeper  t,  can  remember  any  thing 
like  iruch  days  with  me,  that  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  me  to  remember  that 
time  is  past ;  and  your  toupees  would  re- 
joice to  see  a  horse  ihrovv  an  ancient 
gentlewoman. 


I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  no  wiser  ia 
Ireland  than  we  English  ;  for  our  birth- 
day was  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  us  ; 
but  I  question  much  whether  we  all  paid 
ready  money.  1  mightily  approve  of  my 
Duchess  being  dressed  in  your  manufac- 
ture X ;  if  yowx  Ladies  will  follow  her 
example  in  all  things,  they  cannot  d» 
amiss.  And  I  dare  say  you  will  soOn  find 
that  the  more  you  know  of  them  both,  the 
better  you  will  like  them  ;  or  else  Ire- 
land has  strangely  depraved  your  taste, 
and  that  my  own  vanity  will  not  let  me 
believe,  since  you  still  flatter  me. 

Why  do  you  tantalize  me  ?  Let  me 
see  you  in  England  again,  if  you  dare  ; 
and  choose  your  residence,  summer  or 
winter,  St.  James's  Square,  or  Drayton. 
I  defy  you  in  all  shapes  ;  be  it  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick  governing  England  or  Ire- 
land, or  politician  Drapier.  But  my 
choice  should  be  the  parson  in  Lady 
Betty's  chamber.  Make  haste  then,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  oblige  your  ever  sin- 
cere and  hearty  old  friend. 


LETTER   CLXXIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
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Golley  Gibber. 


Jan.  II,  1731-3. 
T  is  well  for  Mr.  Pope  your  letter  came 
as  it  did,  or  else  I  had  called  for  my 
coach,  and  was  going  to  make  a  thorough 
search  at  his  house  ;  for  that  I  was  most 
positively  assured  that  you  were  there  in 
private,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  can  tell  you. 
Non  credo  is  all  the  Latin  I,  know,  and 
the  most  useful  phrase  on  all  occasions 
to  me.  However,  like  most  other  people, 
I  can  give  it  up  for  what  I  wish;  so  for 
once  I  believed,  or  at  loast  went  half 
way  in  what  I  hoped  was  true,  and  then, 
for  the  only  time,  your  letter  was  unwel- 
come. You  tell  me  you  have  a  request, 
which  is  purely  personal  to  me  :  mn  credo 
for  that  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  would  not  be 
so  disagreeable  as  not  to  have  made  it, 
when  you  know  it  is  a  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  me  to  do  any  thing  you  desire; 
by  which  you  may  find  you  are  not  sans 
consequence  to  me. 

I  met  with  your  friend  Mr.  Pope  the 
other  day.     Fie  complains  of  not  bein<» 


:}:  The  Duchess  also  appeared  at  the  castle  o£ 
Dublin,  wholly  olad  in  thu  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land, on  his  Majesty's  bir(h-(luy  in  1753,  wt^co 
the  Duke  was  a  second  time  Lord  Lieuieuant, 


Mrs.  Brent. 


well  ; 
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welJ ;  and  indeed  looked  ill.  I  fear  that 
ijeilher  his  wit  nor  sense  do  arm  him 
enoiioh  against  being  hnrt  by  malice ; and 
that  he  is  too  sensible  of  what  fools  say  : 
the  rnn  is  much  against  him  on  (he  Duke 
of  Chandois's  *  account;  but  I  believe 
their  rage  is  not  kindness  to  the  Duke  ; 
but  they  are  glad  to  give  it  vent  with 
some  tolerable  pretence.  I  wish  your 
presence  would  have  such  a  miraculous 
effect  as  your  design  on  Mrs.  Biddy's  f 
speech.  You  know,  formerly  her  tongue 
•was  not  apt  to  run  much  by  inclination  ; 
but  now  every  winter  is  kept  still  /ler 
force,  for  she  constantly  gets  a  violent 
cold,  that  lasts  her  all  winter  :  but  as  'o 
that  quarrelsome  friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  I  will  let  her  loose  at  you,  and 
see  which  ean  get  the  better.  Miss 
Kelly  was  a  ve''y  pretty  girl  when  she 
went  from  hence;  and  the  beaux  shew 
their  good  taste  by  liking  her.  I  hear 
her  father  is  now  kind  to  her;  but  if  she 
is  not  mightily  altered,  she  would  give 
up  some  of  her  airs  and  equipage  to  live 
in  England. 

Since  you  are  so  good  as  to  enquire 
after  my  health,  I  ought  to  inform  you 
I  never  was  better  in  my  lite  than  this 
winter.  I  have  escaped  both  head-achs 
and  gout ;  and  that  yours  may  not  be 
endangered  by  reading  such  a  long  let- 
ter, 1  will  add  no  raorC)  but  old  adieu  to 
n>v  dear  Dean. 


LETTER    CLXXV. 
laJy  B G—  to  Dr.  Sidft. 

Feb.  13,   1731-2. 

T  LIKE  to  know  my  power  (if  it  is  so) 
-*■  that  I  can  make  you  uneasy  at  my  not 
writing  :  though  I  shall  not  often  care  to 
exert  it,  lest  you  should  grow  weary  of 
me  and  my  correspondence  ;  but  the 
slowness  of  my  answers  does  not  come 
from  the  emptiness  of  my  heart,  but  the 
emptiness  of  my  head  ;  and  that  you 
know  is  Nature's  fault,  not  mine.  I  was 
not  learned  enough  to  know  no?i  crcJo  has 
been  so  long  in  fashion  ;  but  every  day 
convinces  me  more  of  the  necessity  ot  it, 
not  but  that  I  often  wish  against  myself; 

*  It  was  said  tliat  Mr.  Pope  intenrled  the 
churudler  of  Timon,  in  his  episili's  on  ttie  Use 
of  Hir'ics  in  Works  of  Tasti:,  addressed  to  the 
Ln\\  of  JJurlmgion,  for  tlic  Dul».e  ot  Cbandois, 

•f  Airs.  IjiUUy  t'io}d. 


as/TCT-  example,  I  would  fain  believe  you 
are  coming  to  Elngland,  because  most  of 
your  acquaintance  tell  me  so;  and  yet 
turn  and  wind,  and  sift  your  letters  to 
find  any  thing  like  it  being  true  ;  but  in- 
stead of  that,  there  I  find  a  law-suit, 
u  hich  is  a  worse  tie  by  the  leg  than  your 
lameness.  And  pray  what  is  "  this  hurt 
above  my  heel  ?"  Have  you  had  a  fel- 
low-feeling with  my  Lord  Lieutenant  J 
of  the  gout,  and  call  it  a  sprain  as  he 
does  ?  who  has  lain  so  long  and  often  to 
disguise  it,  that  I  verily  think  he  has  not 
a  new  story  left.  Does  he  do  the  same 
in  Ireland  '}  for  there  I  hoped  he  would 
have  given  a  better  example. 

I  find  you  are  grown  a  horrid  fiatfeicr, 
or  else  you  coiild  never  have  thouglit  of 
any  thing  so  much  to  my  taste  as  (his 
piece  of  marble  you  speak  of  for  my  sis- 
ter  Penelope  §,  which  I  desire  may  be  at 
my  evpence.  I  cannot  be  exact, neither 
as  to  the  time  nor  year ;  but  she  died  sooa 
after  we  came  there,  and  we  did  not  stay 
quite  two  years,  and  were  in  England 
some  months  before  King  William  died. 
I  wish  I  had  my  dame  VVadgar's,  or  Mr. 
Ferrers's  memorandum  head,  that  I 
might  know  whether  it  was  at  the  time  [| 
of  gooseberries. 

Surely  your  Irish  air  is  very  bad  for 
darts ;  if  Mrs.  Kelly's  are  blunted  already, 
make  her  cross  father  let  her  come  over, 
and  we  will  not  use  her  so  in  England.  If 
my  Duchess  1  sees  company  in  a  morn- 
ing, you  need  not  grumble  at  the  hour;  it 
must  be  purely  from  great  complaisance, 
for  that  never  was  her  taste  here,  though 

*  The  Duke  of  Dorset. 
^  Lady  I'cTielopc  IJerlcdey  died  in  Dublin, 
whilst  her  father  was  in  the  ^vcromcnt,  and 
was  interred  in  .St.  Andrew's  churcb,  under  the 
altar.     No  monuuient  was  erected  to  her  me- 
mory till  about  this  time,  when  Dr.  Swift  caused 
a  plate  of  black  marble  to  l)e  fixed  in  the  wall 
over  the  altar-piece,  with  this  inscription  :  — 
"  Underneath  liclh  the  body  of  the  Lady 
"  Pinelope   Berkley,  daujs;hter  of  the  Risl*t 
*'  Jlonourable  Charles  Karl  of  Berkeley.  She 
"  died  September  the  3d,  1699." 
|]   In  the  petition  of   Frances  Harris  to  the 
Lords  .Justices,  losing  her  purse,  here  are  these 
verses : 
"  Ve«,says^shc,  the  s'eward  I  remember,  when 

"  I  was  at  my  Lady  Shrewsbury's, 
♦'  Such  a  thins  as  iliis    happened  jnst  about 

"  the  time  of  gooseberries." 
This  steward  was  Mr.  Ferrers ;  and  dame  Wad- 
^ar  was    the  old   deaf  housekeeper   in    Lord 
Berkeley's  family,   when  he  was  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland. 
S  JJje  Duchess  oi  Dorset. 

she 
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she  is  as  early  a  riser  as  the  generality  of 
ladies  are  ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  not 
many  dressing-rooms  in  London,  but 
mine,  where  the  early  idle  come. 

Adieu  abruptly  ;  for  I  will  have  no 
more  formal  humble  servants,  with  your 
whole  name  at  the  bottom,  as  if  I  was 
asking  you  your  catechism, 

LETTER    CLXXVL 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

Drayton,  July  19,  1732. 
T  BKLiEVE  you  will  not  wonder  at  my 

long  silence,  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mrs.  Floyd  *  came  ill  here  ;  but  that  she 
kept  pretty  much  to  herself;  and  ever 
since  she  has  been  here,  till  within  these 
two  or  three  days,  I  have  had  no  ho})es 
of  her  rfe.  You  may  easily  guess  what 
I  must  have  suffered  for  a  so  long-tried, 
prudent,  useful,  agreeable  companion 
and  friend  :  and  God  knows,  she  is 
now  excessively  weak,  and  mends  but 
slowly  :  however,  I  have  now  great 
hopes,  and  I  am  very  good  at  believing 
what  I  heartily  wish.  As,  I  dare  say, 
vou  will  be  concerned  for  her,  you  may 
want  to  know  her  illness ;  but  that  is 
more  than  T  can  tell  you.  She  has  fan- 
cied herself  in  a  consumption  a  great 
while  ;  but  though  she  has  had  the  most 
dreadful  cough  1  ever  heard  in  my  life, 
all  the  doctors  said,  it  was  not  that ;  but 
none  of  them  did  say  what  it  was.  The 
Doctor  here,  who  is  an  extraordinary 
good  one  (but  lives  fourteen  long  miles 
off)  has  lately  been  left  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  now  hates  his  business  :  he 
says,  it  is  a  sharp  humour  that  falls  upon 
her  nerves,  sometimes  on  her  stomach 
and  bowels ;  and  indeed  what  he  has 
given  her,  has,  to  appearance,  had  much 
better  effect  than  the  millions  of  things 
she  has  been  forced  to  take.  After  this, 
you  will  not  expect  I  should  have  fol- 
lowed your  orders,  and  ride,  for  I  have 
scarcely  walked  ;  although  1  dare  not  be 
very  much  in  her  room,  because  she  con- 
strained-herself  to  hide  her  illness  from 
me.   -y-  ■ 

Th  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Dorset  have 
not  been  here  yet ;  but  I  am  in  hopes 
they  will  soon.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  remember  Mrs.  Crowther  and  Mrs. 
Acourt :  they  and  Mr.  Parsode  arc  my 
company  ;  but  as  1  love  my  house  full, 

*  Mrs.  JJiddy  Floya. 


I  expect  more  still.      My  Lady  — 

talks  of  making  me  a  short  visit.  I  have 
been  so  full  of  Mrs.  Floyd,  that  I  had 
like  to  have  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
Siich  a  dunderhead,  that  I  leally  do  not 
know  what  my  sister  Pen's  age  was  ; 
but  I  think,  she  could  not  be  above 
twelve  years  old.  She  was  the  next  to 
me ;  but  whether  two  or  three  years 
younger,  I  have  forgot ;  and,  what  is 
more  ridiculous,  I  do  not  exactly  know 
my  own,  for  my  mother  and  nurse  used 
to  differ  upon  that  notable  point ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  be  a  young  Lady  still,  so 
will  not  allow  myself  to  be  more  than 
forty-eight  next  birth-day;  but  if  I 
make  my  letter  any  longer,  perhaps  you 
will  wish  I  never  had  been  born.  So 
adieu,  dear  Dean. 


LETTER    CLXXVIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

London,  Nov.  7,  1732. 
T  SHOULD  have  answered  yours  sooner, 
■*•  but  that  I  every  day  expect  another 
from  you,  with  your  orders  to  speak  to 
the  Duke;  which  I  should  with  great 
pleasure  have  obeyed,  as  it  was  to  serve 
a  friend  of  yours.  Mrs.  Floyd  is  now, 
thank  God,  in  as  good  health  as  I  have 
seen  her  these  many  years,  though  she 
has  still  her  winter  cough  hanging  upon 
her ;  but  that,  I  fear,  I  must  never  ex- 
pect she  should  be  quite  free  from  at  this 
time  of  day.  All  my  trouble  with  her 
now  is,  to  make  her  drink  wine  enough, 
according  to  the  doctor's  order,  which  is 
not  above  three  or  four  glasses,  such  £s 
are  commonly  filled  at  sober  houses; 
and  that  she  makes  so  great  a  reut  with, 
so  many  faces,  that  there  is  nobody  that 
did  not  know  her  perfectly  well,  but 
would  extremely  suspect  she  drinks 
drams  in  private. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  our  tastes  so  different 
in  the  same  person  ;  and  as  every  body 
has  a  natural  partiality  to  their  own  opi- 
nion, so  it  is  surprizing  to  me  to  find 

Lady  S dwindle  in  yours,  who  rises 

infinitely  in  mine  the  more  and  the 
longer  I  know  her.  But  you  say,  you 
will  say  no  more  of  courts  for  fear  of 
growing  nngry;  and  indeed  I  think  you 
are  so  already,  uiiice  you  level  all  vvithoi  t 
knowing  t.hcni,  and  seem  to  think,  ihiX 
none  who  belong  to  a  court  can  act  right. 
I  am  sure  this  cannot  be  really  and  truly 
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your  sense,  because  it  is  unjust;  and  if  it 
is,  I  shall  buspect  there  is  something  of 
your  old  maxim  in  it  (which  I  ever  ad- 
mired and  found  true)  that  you  must 
have  otT'ended  them,  because  you  do  not 
forgive,  I  have  been  about  a  fortnight 
from  Knowlc*,  and  shall  next  Thursday 
go  there  again  for  about  three  weeks, 
where  1  shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive your  commands ;  who  am  most 
faithfully  and  sincerely  yours. 


LETTER 


CLXXVIIL 


I 


2 G to  Dr.  Sivift, 

Feb.  8,  r73J.,3 
RECEivEn  yours  of  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary but  last  week. ;  so  find  it  has  lain 
long  on  the  road  after  (he  date.  It  was 
brought  me  whilst  at  dinner,  that  very 
lady  sitting  close  to  me,  whom  you  seem 
to  ihink  such  an  absolute  courtier-j-.  She 
knew  your  hand,  and  enquired  much 
after  y(ju,  as  she  always  does;  but  I,  find- 
ing her  name  frequently  aiention(?d,  not 
with  that  kindne5s  I  am  sure  she  deserves, 
put  it  into  my  pocket  with  silence  and 
surprize.  Indeed,  were  it  in  people's 
power  that  live  in  a  court  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  favour,  to  do  ail  Ihey  desire 
for  their  friends,  they  miglit  deserve 
their  anger,  and  be  blamed,  wlien  it  does 
not  happen  right  to  their  minds;  but 
that,  I  believe  never  was  the  case  of  any 
one  :  and  in  this  particular  of  Mr.  Gay, 
thus  far  I  know,  and  so  far  I  will  answer 
tor,  that  she  was  under  very  great  con- 
cern that  nothing  belter  could  be  got 
for  him  :  the  friendship  upon  all  olher 
occasions  in  her  own  power,  that  she 
shewed  him,  did  not  look  like  a  double 
dealer. 

As,  io  (hat  part  concerning  yourself 
and  her,  I  sup))ose,  it  is  my  want  of  com- 
prehension, that  I  cannot  find  out  why 
she  was  to  blame  to  give  yon  advice 
V'hen  you  asked  it,  that  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  good-naiure,  and 
tight  judgment.  And  if,  after  that,  the 
court  did  not  do  what  vou  wanted,  and 
she  both  believed  and  wished  they  would, 
was  it  her  fault  f  At  least,  I  cannot  find 
it  out,  that  you  have  hitherto  proved  it 
fipon  her.  And  though  you  say,  you 
lamented  the  hour  you  had  seen  her,  yet 
i  cannot  tell  how   to  suppose  that  your 

♦  In  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

f  The  Couiitess  of  S  ■ 


good  sense  and  justice  can  impute  any 
thing  to  her,  because  it  did  not  fall  out 
just  as  she  endeavoured,  and  hoped  it 
would. 

As  to  your  creed  in  politics,  I  will 
heartily  and  sincerely  subscribe  to  it. — 
That  I  detest  avarice  in  courts ;  corrup- 
tion in  ministers ,  schisms  in  religion  ; 
illiterate  fawning  betrayers  of  the  church 
in  mitres.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  pro- 
digiously want  an  infallible  judge,  to  de- 
termine when  it  is  really  so:  for  as  I 
have  lived  longer  in  the  world,  and  seen 
many  changes,  I  know  those  out  of  pow- 
er and  place  always  see  the  faults  of  those 
in,  with  dreadful  laj-ge  spectacles;  and,  I 
A^m  say,  you  know  many  instances  of  it 
in  Lord  Oxford's  time.  But  the  strong- 
est in  my  memory  is,  Sir  R — —  W > 

being  first  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  year 
l/'iO,  because  the  South-Sea  did  not  rise 
high  enough  ;  and  since  that,  he  has  been 
to  the  fuil  as  well  banged  about,  because 
it  did  ri^e  too  high.  So  experience  has 
taught  me  how  wrong,  unjust,  and  sense- 
less party-factions  are  ;  therefore,  I  am 
determined  never  wholly  to  believe  any 
side  or  party  against  the  other;  and  ta 
shew  that  I  will  not,  as  my  friends  are  in 
and  out  of  all  sides,  so  my  house  receives 
them  altogether;  and  those  people  meet 
here,  that  have,  and  would  fight  in  any 
other  place.  Those  of  them  that  have 
great  and  good  qualities  and  virtues  \ 
love  and  admire;  in   which  number  is 

Lady ;   and    I  do    like  and    love 

her,  because  I  believe,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  capable  of  judging,  know  her  to  be 
a  wise,  discreel,  honest  and  sincere  cour- 
tier, who  will  promise  no  farther  than  she 
can  perform,  and  will  always  perform 
what  she  dees  promise  ;  so  now,  you 
have  my  creed  as  to  her. 

I  thought  I  had  told  you  in  my  last,  at 
least  I  am  sure  I  designed  it,  that  I  desire 
you  would  do  just  as  you  like  about  the 
monument;  and  then,  it  will  be  most 
undoubtedly  approved  by  your  most  sin- 
cerp  and  faithful  servant. 

LETTER    CLXXIX. 

The  Duchess  of  ^m —  to  Dr.  Swift. 


Dear  Sir,  April  12, 1753. 

f  RECEivr.D  yours  of  the  23d  of  March. 
^  I'erpetual  pains  in  my  head  have  hin- 
dered me  from  writing  till  this  moment ; 
so  you  ice  you  are  not  the  only  person 
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that  way  (ormented.  I  dare  believe  (here 
are  as  many  bad  heads  in  England  as  in 
Ireland  ;  I  am  sure  none  worse  thrfn  my 
own  ;  that  I  am  made  for  pain  and  pain 
forme  ;  for,  of  late,  we  have  been  insepa- 
lable.  It  is  a  most  dispiriting  distemper, 
and  brings  on  pain  of  mind;  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  it  is  all  one. 

Whilst  I  had  that  very  sincere  good 
friend,  I  could  somelimes  lay  open  all  my 
rambling  thoughts,  and  he  and  I  would 
often  view  and  dissect  them,  but  now  they 
come  and  go,  and  I  seldom  find  out 
whether  they  be  right  or  wrong,  or  if 
there  beany  thing  in  them.  Poor  man  ! 
he  wss  most  truly  every  thing  you  could 
say  of  him.  1  have  lost,  in  him,  the 
usefullest  limb  of  my  mind. .  This  is  an 
odd  expression  ;  but  I  cannot  explain  my 
notion  otherwise. 

I  deny  that  I  am  touchy  ;  yet  am  go- 
ing to  seem  so  again,  by  assuring  you 
my  letters  are  never  false  copies  of  my 
mind.  They  are  often,  I  believe,  im- 
perfectionsof  an  imperfect  mind  ;  which, 
however,  to  do  it  justice,  often  directs 
3t  better  than  I  act.  Though  I  will  not 
take  \ipon  me  to  declare  my  way  of 
thinking  to  be  eternally  the  same  ;  yet 
whatever  I  write  is  ?{  that  instant  true. 
I  would  rather  tell  a  lie  than  write  it 
down;  for  words  are  wind  f'tis  said)* 
but  the  making  a  memorandum  of  one's 
own  false  heart  would  stare  one  in  the 
face  immediately,  and  should  put  one  out 
of  countenance.  Now,  as  a  proof  of  my 
unsettled  way  of  thinking,  and  of  my 
sincerity,  1  shall  tell  yon  that  I  am  not 
bo  much  in  the  wrong  as  you  observed  I 
was  in  my  last ;  for  my  regard  to  you  is 
lessened  extremely,  since  I  observe  vou 
are  just  like  most  other  people,  viz.  d;s> 
obliged  at  trifles,  and  obliged  at  nothings; 
for  what  else  are  bare  words  ?  Therefore 
pray  never  believe  I  wish  to  serve  vou 
till  you  have  tried  me  ;  till  then  protesta- 
tions are  bribes,  by  which  I  may  only 
mean  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  valuable 
man,  and  therefore  oiighl  to  be  suspect- 
ed. I  seldom  make  any  for  that  reason  ; 
so  that  if  I  have  the  peculiar  hapj)ineiS 
to  have  any  wise  good  people  mv  flatfer- 
ers,  God  knows  how  J  carr4e  hy  it ;  but 
sure  nothing  can  equal  such  glory,  ex- 
cept that  of  having  the  siMy  and  bad 
people  my  enemies. 

I-ierc  I  think  we  agree.  You  declare, 
that  no  such  can  depress  your  spirits  ; 
snd  if  our  constitutions  are  alike,  I  wilj 


not  only  preach  up  good  spirits,  but  pre- 
scribe the  materials  that  have  ever  agreed 
with  me.  Jf  any  body  has  done  rae  an 
injury,  thev  have  hurt  themselvf-s  more 
than  me.  If  they  give  me  an  ill  name 
(unless  they  have  my  help)  I  shall  not 
deserve  it.  If  fools  shun  my  company, 
it  is  because  I  am  not  like  them  ;  if  peo- 
ple make  me  angry,  they  only  raise  my 
spirils;  and  if  they  wish  me  ill,  t  will 
be  well  and  handsome,  wise  and  happy, 
and  every  thing,  except  a  day  younger 
than  I  am,  and  that's  a  fancy  I  never  vet 
saw  becoming  to  a  man  or  woman,  so  it 
cannot  excite  envy.  Here  I  have  be- 
trayed to  you  the  devilishness  of  my 
temper ;  but  I  declare  to  you,  nothing 
ever  enli»'ened  me  half  so  much  as  un- 
just ill  usage,  either  directed  to  myself 
or  my  friends.  Ttic  very  reverse  hap. 
pens  to  me  when  I  am  too  well  spoken 
of;  for  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  do  not  de- 
serve it  all.  This  humbleth  me  as  mucii 
loo  mUch  as  the  other  exalts  ;  so  I  hope 
yon  will  not  be  too  civil,  since  I  have  de- 
clared the  consequence. 

I  am  in  great  hopes  you  will  make  us 
a  visit  this  summer;  lor  thouoh  I  have 
a  sensible  satisfaction  by  conversing  with 
you  in  tliis  way,  yet  I  love  mightily  to 
look  in  the  person's  face  I  am  speaking 
to.  By  that,  one  soon  learns  to  stop  when 
it  is  wished^  or  to  mend  what  is  said 
amiss. 

Your  stewards  will  fake  great  care  of 
your  money;  but  youraust  first  direct  us 
to  yonr  friend  Mr.  Lancelot,  and  order 
him  to  give  up  Mr.  Gay's  note,  on  bis 
sister's  paying  the  money  to  his  Grace, 
who  will  give  him  his  note  for' the  mo-' 
ney,  or  send  it  to  you,  just  as  you  order; 
And  as  to  what  inlertst  is  due,  I  suppose 
you  have  kept  some  account. 

By  this  time  you  miist  be  too  much 
tired  to  bear  reading  one  word  more  ; 
therefore  I  will  mfike  no  excuses.  Prav 
emjiloy  me,  for  I  want  to  be  certain 
whctlier  I  know  my  own  mind  or  not ; 
f(-.r  something  os"  other  often  tells  me, 
ttiat  1  should  be  very  happy  to  be  of  anv 
use  to  you.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false, 
neither  yttu  nor  I  can  be  positive,  fill  aii 
opportunity  sh^ws  :  but  I  do  really  think 
that  I  am,  dear  Sir^  moit  sincere!* 
yours,   &Ci 
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to  Dr.   Siui/t. 


Knowle,  July  9,  1733. 

Now,  says  parson  Swift»,  "  What  the 
devil  makes  this  woman  write  to  me 
with  this  filthy  white  ink  ?  I  cannot  read 
a  word  of  it,  without  more  trouble  than 
her  silly  scribble  is  worth.     Why,  say  I 
again,   ay,  it  is  the  women  are  always 
accused  of   having   bad    wriline  imple- 
ments ;  tent  to  my  comfort  be  it  spoke, 
this  is  his  Grace  my  Lord  f  Lieutenant's 
ink.     My  bureau  at  London  is  so  well 
furnished,  that  his  Grace  and  his  Secre- 
tary make  so  much  use  of  it,  that  they 
are  often   obliged    to    give    me  half  a 
crown,  (hat  I  may  not  run  out  my  estate 
in  paper.    It  it  very  happy  when  a  go- 
between  pleases  both  sides,  and  I  am  very 
well   pleased    with    my  office ;   for    his 
Grace    is  delighted    that   it  was  in  his 
power  to  oblige  you.     So  trcve  dc  cwh' 
Jiitment.     Since  I  have  declared  my  pas- 
sion against  a  Bishop  and  a  Parson,  it  is 
but    fair  I   should    tell  you    the  story, 
whether  you  care  to  hear  it  or  not ;  but 
if  you  do  not,  I  give  you  leave  not  to 
mind  it,  for,  now  it  is  over,  I  am  calm 
again. 

As  to  the  %  Bishop,  I  know  neither  his 
principles  nor  his  parts,  but  his  diocese 
is  Peterborough;  and  having  a  small 
park  in  Northamptonshire,  which  I  had 
a  mind  to  increase  by  a  small  addition, 
to  make  my  house  stand  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Three  shillings  and-sixpcnce  worth 
of  land,  at  the  largest  computation,  be- 
longs to  the  church  ;  for  which  my  old 
parson  (who  flatters  me  black  and  blue, 
when  he  comes  from  a  Sunday  dinner, 
and  says  he  loves  ne  belter  than  any 
body  in  the  world)  has  made  me  give 
him  up  in  lieu  of  that  land,  a  house  and 
ground  that  lets  for  40s.  a  year,  and  is 
hardly  content  with  that,  but  reckons  it 
a  vast  favour.  And  the  Bishop  has  put 
nic  to  ten  times  more  charge  ihan  it  is 
worth,  by  sending  commissioners  to  view 
it,  and  making  tne  give  petitions,  and 
dancing  me  through  his  court ;  besides  a 
great  dinner  to  his  nasty  people.  Now, 

»  Ttie  name  slie  callcl  the  Dean  by,  in  tl^e 
sUiii/a  whicti  slie  insttrtcd  in  liis  ballad  on  The 

i  i>uku  oilforset.    %  ^^'  R'Obert  Clavcring. 


am  I  not  in  the  right  to  be  angry  ?  But 
perhaps  you  vvill  say,  if  I  will  have  my 
fancies,  I  must  pay  for  them  ;  so  I  will 
say  no  more  about  it.  I  hear  poor  Mrs. 
Kelly  is  not  near  so  well  as  she  says  ;  and 
a  gentleman  that  came  from  Bristol,  says 
she  looks  dreadfully,  and  fears  it  is  al- 
most over  with  her,  and  that  no  mortal 
could  know  her;  so  ends  youth  and 
beauty  !  that  is  such  a  moral  reflection, 
that,  lest  it  should  make  you  melancholy, 
I  will  tell  you  something  to  please  you. 
Your  old  friend  Mrs.  Floyd  is  perfectly 
recovered.  I  think  I'have  not  seen  her 
so  well  this  great  while  ;  but  winter  is 
always  her  bane,  so  I  shall  live  in  dread 
of  (hat. 

In  your  next  I  desire  to  know  what  I 
am  in  your  debt  for  my  sister's  monu- 
ment. Adieu,  my  dear,  good,  old  be- 
loved friend. 


I 


LETTER    CLXXXL 

From  the  same  to  (he  same. 

London,  July  12,  1735. 
HAVE  not  answered  yours  of  the  15th 
of  June  so  soon  as  I  should  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  had  answered  all  yours 
ere  your  letter  came  to  my  hands.  So  I 
hope  all  causes  of  complaint  are  at  an 
end,  and  that  he  has  shewed  himself,  as 
he  is,  much  your  friend  and  humble  ser- 
vant, though  he  wears  a  garter,  and  had 
his  original  from  Normandy,  if  heralds 
do  not  lie,  or  his  granums  did  not  play 
false  ;  and  whilst  be  is  Lord  Lieutciiant, 
(which  I  heartily  wish  may  not  be  much 
longer)  I  dare  say,  he  will  be  very  glad 
of  any  opportunity  to  do  what  you  re- 
commend to  him.  Thus  far  will  I  an- 
swer for  his  Grace,  though  he  is  now  in 
the  country,  and  cannot  subscribe  to  it 
himself. 

Now  to  quite  another  affair.  The 
Countess  of  Suffolk  (whom  you  know  I 
have  long  had  a  great  esteem  and  value 
for)  has  been  so  good  and  gracious  as  to 
take  mv  brother  George  Berkeley  for 
better,  tor  worse  though  I  hope  in  God 
the  last  will  not  happen,  because  I  think 
he  is  an  honest  good-natured  man.  The 
town  is  surprized  ;  and  the  town  talks,  as 
the  town  loves  to  do,  upon  these  ordinary 
extraordinarv  occasions.  She  is  indeed 
four  or  five  vcars  older  than  he,  and  no 
more  ;  but  for  all  that,  he  hath  appeared 
to  all  the  world,  as  well  as  me,  to  ha\e 
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lon_g  had  (that  is,  ever  since  she  hatH 
been  a  widow,  so  pray  do  not  mistake  me) 
a  most  violent  passion  for  her,  as  well  as 
esteem  and  value  for  her  numberless  good 
qualities.  These  things  well  considered, 
I  do  not  think  they  have  above  ten  to 
one  against  their  being  very  happy  ;  and 
if  they  should  not  be  so,  I  shall  heartily 
wish  him  hanged,  because  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  wholly  his  fault.  As  to  her  for- 
tune, though  she  has  been  twenty  years 
a  court  favourite,  yet  I  doubt  she  has 
been  too  disinterested  to  enlarge  it,  as 
others  would  have  done  :  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert *,  her  greatest  enemy,  does  not  tax 
bcr  with  getting  quite  forty  thousand 
pounds.  I  wish,  —  but  fear  it  is  not  near 
that  sum ,  but  what  she  has, she  never  told 
me,  nor  have  I  ever  asked  ;  but  what- 
ever it  is,  they  must  live  accordingly ; 
and  he  had  of  his  own  wherewithal  to 
live  by  himself  easily  and  genteelly.- 

In  this  hurry  of  matrimony,  1  had  like 
to  forget  to  answer  that  part  of  your  let- 
ter where  you  say  you  never  heard  of 
our  being  in  print  together.  1- believe  it 
was  about  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Curll 
set  forth  Letters^  amorous,  satirical,  an  J  gal- 
lant, icfiveen  Dr.  Svvifl,  Lady  Mary  Cham- 
bre.  Lady  Betty  Germain,  and  Mrs. Anne 
Long,  and  several  other  persons.  I  am 
afraid  some  of  my  people  used  them  ac  - 
cording  to  their  deserts ;  for  they  have 
not  appeared  above-ground  this  great 
while :  and  now  to  the  addition  of 
writing  the  brave  large  hand  you  make 
me  do  for  you,  I  have  bruised  my  fingers 
prodigiously  ;  and  can  say  no  more  but 
Adieu. 


LETTER    CLXXXIL 

Dr.  Sivi/t  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

My  Lord,  Dec.  30,  1735. 

Y"^*'  Grace  fairly  owes  me  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  a  year  in  the 
church,  which  I  thus  prove  :  —  I  desired 
you  would  bestow  a  preferment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  a  cer- 
tain clergyman.  Your  answer  was,  that 
I  asked  modestly:  that  you  would  not 
promise,  but  you  would  grant  my  re- 
quest. However,  for  want  of  goad  in- 
telligence in  bcifig  (after  a  cant  word 
vsed    here)  an  expert  king-fisher,  that 

^  VYftlpoIe,  afterwards  Lord  Orford. 


clergyman  took  up  with  forty  pounds  a 
year ;  and  1  shall  never  trouble  your 
Grace  anymore  in  his  behalf.  Noiv,  bv 
plain  arithmetic  it  follows,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  remain ;  and  this 
arrcarl  have  assigned  to  Mr.  John  Jack- 
son, who  is  Vicar  of  Santry,  and  hath  a 
small  estate,  with  two  sons,  and  as  many 
daughters,  all  grown  up.  He  hath  lain 
some  years  as  a  weight  upon  me,  which. 
I  voluntarily  took  up,  on  account  of  his 
virtue,  piety,  and  good  sense,  and  mo- 
desty almost  to  a  fault.  Your  Grace  is 
now  disposing  of  the  debris  +  of  two  bi- 
shoprics ;  among  which  is  the  deanery 
of  Ferns,  worth  b<ftween  eighty  and  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  will  make 
this  gentleman  easier  ;  who,  besides  his 
other  good  qualities,  is  as  loyal  as  you 
could  wish. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  your  Grace, 
to  whom  God  hath  given  every  amiable 
quality,  is  bound,  when  you  have  satis- 
fied all  the  expectations  of  those  who 
have  power  in  your  club  J,  to  do  some- 
thing at  the  request  of  others,  who  love 
you  on  your  own  account,  without  ex- 
pecting any  thing  for  themselves.  I  have 
ventured  once  or  twice  to  drop  hints  ia 
favour  of  some  very  deserving  gentlemen, 
who  I  was  assured  had  been  recommend- 
ed to  you  by  persons  of  weight;  but  I 
easily  found  by  your  general  answers, 
that  although  I  have  been  an  old  courtier, 
you  knew  how  to  silence  me,  by  divert- 
ing the  discourse,  which  made  me  reflect 
that  courtiers  resemble  gamesters,  the 
latter  finding  no  arts  unknown  to  die 
older;  and  one  of  them  assured  me,  that 
he  has  lost  fotirteen  thousand  pounds 
since  he  left  off  play,  merely  by  dab- 
bling with  those  who  had  contrived  new- 
refinements. 

My  Lord,  I  will,  as  a  divine,  quote 
Scripture  :  —  Altho'  the  childrens'  meat 
should  not  be  given  to  dogs,  yet  the  dogs 
eat  thescraps  that  fall  from  the  childrens' 
table.  This  is  the  second  request  I 
hyve  ever  made  your  Grace  directly. 
Mr.Jackson  is  condemned  to  live  on  his 
own  small  estate,  part  whereof  is  in  hjs 
parish,  about  four  miles  from  hence, 
where  he  hath  built  a  family  house,  Miore 
expensive  than  he  intencied.  He  is  a 
clergyman  of  long  standing,  and  of  a 
moit  unblemitlied  character :  but  the  mis- 
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fortune  is,  he  hath  not  one  enemy,  to 
whom  I  might  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  say. 

Pray,  my  Lord,  be  not  alarmed  at  the 
word  Deanry,  nor  imai^ine  it  a  dignity 
like  those  we  have  in  England  ;  for  ex- 
cept three  or  four,  the  rest  have  little 
power,  rather  none  as  a  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, and  seldom  any  land  at  all.  It  is 
tisually  a  living  consisting  of  one  or  more 

Earishes,  some   very  poor,  and  others 
ettcr  endowed ;  but  all  in  tytl.es. 
Mr.  Jackson  cannot  leave  his  presehl 
situation  ;  and  only  desires   some  very 
moderate  addition.    My  Lord,  1  do  not 


deceive  your  Grace,  when  I  say,  vou  ui" 
oblige  great  numbers,  even  of  those  w: 
are  most  at  your  devotion,  by  conferrincr 
this  favour,  or  any  other,  that  will  an- 
swer the  same  end.  Multa — veniet  manut 
auxiho  qute — Sit  mihi  {nam  muho  /iluret 
sumns)  ac  veduti  te~-Jud^ci  cogenmin  hanc 
conccJere  turbam. 

I  would  have  waited  on  your  Grace, 
and  taken  the  privilege  <»f  my  usual 
thirteen  minutes,  if  I  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  my  old  disorder  in  my  head  ; 
for  which  I  have  been  forced  to  confine 
myself  to  the  precepts  ffi  my  pbysi. 
clans.  '> 
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